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^  ^i<^j!hj  of  remarkable  and  eceentric  men  has  long  been 

^^  one  of  the  most  entertaining  kinds  of  reading.    But  it 

^^aod  this:  It  is  a yery  nsefol  exercise,  and  one  which  is 

By  ^jj^^^^     attention  of  all  who  seek  for  general  information. 

W&^^T^^^^^  the  particulars  of   the  career  of  a  great  man, 

^^^^  enabled  to  4Btoot  the  elements  of  his  saccess,  and 

|^\^^^  from  the  stn^j  yerj  nseM  lessons  for  the  conduct  of 

f$he  biography  of  astn  «ho  haye  rendered  themselyes  re- 

^rkable  only  by  their  great  eccentricity,  is  also  not  only  cnrions 

1^  nsefiil,  as  it  prtpares  ns  to  mec*  in  real  life  nmilar  charac- 

ten,  and  to  gdyem  onr  oondBct  iwicl^ly  in  our  necessary  inter- 

oooTBe  with  ihem. 

The  efamedtars  bro^hk  to  yiew  in  this  yolmne  are  among  the 
most  remarkable,  and  tntaigr  of  them  the  most  eccentric  which 
haye  erer  appeared  on  ^  great  theatre  of  Iraman  action. 
Thfiir  Tirtnes  and  faffings  are  described  •m&,  impartiality;  and 
ihej  are  made  to  pass  in  saccession  before  the  reader  like  the 
ligiir«s  in  a  long   procession.     The  portraits  of  nearly  all  of 
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them  are  given  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  many  of  the 
sceneB  of  their  eventful  lives  are  presented  by  the  skill  of  the 
artist.  The  Editor  cannot  but  hope  that  the  volume  will  prove 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all  who  are  fond  of 
the  curiosities  of  Homan  Nature. 
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under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule,  a  French  lady  of  great  merit  and  an- 
derttanding,  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  predilection  for 
the  French  language,  which  were  nerer  obliterated.  At  seren  years  of 
age,  young  Frederick  was  put  under  the  military  tuition  of  General  Count 
de  Finkestein,  and  Colonel  De  Kalkstein,  officers  renowned  for  courage  and 
experience.  He  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification  by  Major  Sen 
ning ;  Han  de  Jendun,  a  Frenchman,  instructed  him  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and  a  cadet,  of  the  name  of  Kenzel,  taught  him  his  exercise «. 
At  eight,  he  was  furnished  with  a  small  arsenal,  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
arms  proportioned  to  his  age  and  strength,  of  which  his  father  left  him 
absolute  master.  Soon  after  he  was  named  captain  and  chief  of  the  corps 
of  cadets ;  and  he  performed  every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  sol- 
diers, nil  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exercised  his  giants.  At 
last  he  received  the  command  of  a  company  in  his  father's  famous  gigantic 
regiment,  composed  of  men  of  whom  scarce  one  was  short  of  seven  French 
feet. 

Endued,  however,  with  a  taste  for  the  arts,  he  devoted  to  their  cul- 
tivation every  moment  he  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  when  he  could  find  a 
moment's  leisure,  read  French  authors,  or  played  on  the  flute ;  but  his 
father,  as  often  as  he  surprised  him  playing  or  reading,  broke  his  flute, 
and  threw  his  books  into  the  fire.  The  prince,  chagrined  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  having  a  great  desire  to  visit  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  desired  permission  to  travel.  This,  however,  his  father  refused,  but 
permitted  him  to  accompany  himself  occasionally  into  Germany ;  and  in 
1728,  took  him  to  Dresden  to  see  the  King  of  Poland.  By  these  little 
expeditions,  the  prince's  desire  to  travel  was  only  the  more  inflamed ;  so 
that,  at  last,  he  resolved  to  set  out  without  his  father's  knowledge.  The 
design  was  intrusted  to  two  of  his  young  friends,  named  Katte  and  Keith ; 
\noney  was  borrowed,  and  the  day  of  departure  fixed,  when,  unluckily, 
the  whole  project  was  discovered  and  the  party  arrested* 

The  old  king,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  and  considering  his  son  as 
'a  deserter,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  for- 
tress of  Cnstiin ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  the  Count  de  Secken- 
dorf,  sent  purposely  by  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  was  able  to  alter  the 
king's  resolution.  Certain  vengeance,  however,  was  determined  on  both 
his  intended  associates.  Keith  escaped  the  danger  by  flying  into  Hol- 
land ;  but  Katte  had  not  that  good  fortune.  The  king  first  directed  that 
he  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  but,  as  they  only  sentenced  Katte 
to  perpetual  imprisonmenty  the  revengeful  monarch,  by  an  unheard-of 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution 
was  performed  under  the  windows  of  the  prince,  whose  &ce  being  held 
towards  the  scaflbid  by  four  grenadiers,  he  fidnted  away  at  the  shocking 
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sight ;  and,  during  the  lemainder  of  lu«  Ufe,  he  contidered  capital  punisti- 
xDents  with  ao  great  a  degree  of  horror^  that  they  were  rare  throaghout 
h'lB  dominiona  while  he  reigned. 

When  the  emperor  had  sacceeded  in  prerenting  the  execution  ot  Fre- 
derick, the  old  king  remarked,  that  '^Austria  would  one  day  see  what  a 
lerpent  aha  had  nouriahed."  The  prince  remained  prisoner  a  year  at 
Gastrin ;  during  which  time  his  father  wished  that  he  should  learn  the 
maxims  of  goremment  and  finance.  For  this  purpose,  M.  de  Munchow, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was  ordered  to  make 
him  assist  at  all  their  assemblies*  to  consider  him  as  a  simple  counsellor, 
and  to  treat  him  as  such.  But  though  Frederick  assisted  at  their  meet- 
ings, he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  reading  acts  or  copying  decrees* 
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Instead  of  this,  he  amused  himself  sometimes  with  xeadtng  fVenek  pam- 
phlets, and  at  othen  with  drawing  cancatuns  of  the  {Hmdeot  or  raembeis 
of  the  assembly.  Munchow  was  also  Tery  fiiTcnuaUe  to  the  ptinoe  at  this 
time,  by  famishing  him  with  books  and  other  articles  of  amusement,  not- 
withstanding the  express  prohibition  of  his  father ;  though  in  this  he  cer» 
tainly  ran  a  great  rude  of  his  life. 

Frederick,  after  this,  was  reconciled  to  his  fiuhet  and  recalled  to  Bsritn, 
on  pretence  of  being  present  at  the  ceiebmtion  of  his  eldest  sister's  mar- 
riage with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bareith ;  btit  the  true  reason  was,  that 
the  king  had  now  prepared  a  match  for  the  prince  himself.  This  was  the 
Princess  Eliiabeih  Christina  of  Bntnsmckt  niece  to  the  empress*  Frede- 
rick, who  was  not  only  totally  indifiereDt  to  the  £ur  sex  in  general,  but 
particularly  prejudiced  against  this  princess^ made  some  objectioiiB;  hie 
father,  howerer,  orercame  all  obstacles  with  ^his  usual  arguments,  (says 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Frederick,}  viz.  his  cane  and  a  few  Iddn."  Bat 
the  coldness  which  Frederick  at  this  time  showed  for  the  frir  sex  was  not 
natural ;  for  as  early  as  1723,  though  then  only  in  his  elerenth  year,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  King  George  11. 

Even  at  this  early  period  he  vowed  to  refuse  every  other  but  her  for  his 
consort ;  nor  was  his  vow  ever  koken,  as  fiir  as  depended  on  himself. 
This  marriage  might  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  some  difler- 
•nces  which  arose  between  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover  about  a/eie 
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aer€9  of  meadow  land,  and  two  or  tluree  Hanoreriana  enJiated  by  tlie 
Pruasiaii  lecmitera.  The  princesa  whom  he  eapoused  had  a  krge  ahare 
of  beauty,  and,  what  waa  still  better,  an  excellent  heart ;  but  Frederick  is 
said  to  hare  suffered  ao  much  in  his  former  amours,  that  certain  inaur- 
mountable  impediments  remained  to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with 
any  woman.  Scarcely,  therefore,  was  he  in  bed  with  his  young  spott8e> 
when  a  cry  of  lire  I  waa  raised  by  his  friends*  Frederick  got  up  to  see 
where  the  conSagration  was,  but  finding  it  a  false  alarm,  he  sent  messen* 
gers  to  compoae  the  princess ;  but  neither  that  night  nor  any  other  did  he 
ever  diaturb  her  rest.  On  this  occasion,  Frederick  received  from  his 
fiuher  the  county  of  Rupin.  He  resided  in  Rupin,  the  capital,  for  some 
time;  but  afterwards  preferred  Rheinsberg,  which  then  contained  only 
1000  inhabitants. 

Having  inscribed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  Fredxrico  Tram- 
QumiTATKH  CoLSNTi,  his  father  was  displeased  with  it,  and,  therefore, 
hurried  him  into  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war.  The  auccession  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  had  kindled  a  geneml  war  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  waa  to  send  10,000  auxiliaries  to  the  imperial  army,  then 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  king  conducted  his  troops  in  person, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  son  an  idea  of  war.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  learnt  but  little,  and  only  saw,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Eugene.  That  consummate  general,  however,  predicted  that  he 
woold  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick,  having  gone  to  reconnoitre 
the  lines  at  Phillipaburg,  in  his  return  through  a  very  open  wood  waa 
exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  incessantly.  The 
balls  broke  a  number  of  branches  on  every  side  of  him :  notwithstanding 
which,  he  never  caused  his  horse  to  move  quicker,  nor  altered  the  motion 
of  his  hand  which  held  the  bridle;  but  continued  to  converse  calmly 
with  the  generals  who  attended  him.  During  thia  campaign,  the  health 
of  the  old  king  waa  so  much  impaired,  that  Frederick  was  for  some  time 
introated  with  signing  all  the  orders  in  his  name. 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  sent  to  Stettin,  under  the  Prince  of 
Deasau,  to  see  the  fortifications.  He  was  afterwarda  sent  to  Konigaberg 
to  see  King  Stanislaus,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  hia  philosophy 
and  constancy,  than  for  his  misfortunes.  With  him  Frederick  remained 
ibr  aome  weeks,  and  contracted  a  friendahip  which  was  not  dissolved  but 
by  death.  At  last  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  mansion  at 
Rheinaberg,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  hia  father.  In  thia  place 
his  tone  was  occupied  alternately  by  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  pleasures  of  firiendship.  Philosophy,  history,  politics,  the  military 
art,  poetry,  and  music,  agreeably  succeeded  each  other,  and  had  each  its 
Staled  period. 

The  piinoe  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  library,  and  the 
a  as 
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leroainder  in  the  society  of  a  select  company  of  learned  men.  In  these  meet- 
ings gayety  generally  presided ;  there  were  generals  to  speak  of  war,  mnai- 
cians  to  charm  the  ear,  and  excellent  painters  to  decorate  the  apartments. 
The  morning  was  usaally  dedicated  to  stndy,  agreeaUe  conversation  pre- 
vailed at  each  repast,  and  every  evening  there  was  a  little  concert.  In 
this  retreat,  Frederick  conceived  that  ardent  passion  for  military  glory 
for  which  he  became  at  last  so  remarkable  ;  and  here  he  formed  the  most 
sublime  and  daring  projects.  He  was  fired  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the 
celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he  read  in  the  ancient  authors. 
He  never  spoke  but  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  warriors  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  when  seated  on  the  throne,  thought  he  could  not  distinguish 
an  able  soldier  in  a  more  honourable  manner,  than  by  conferring  on  him  a 
Roman  surname.  Hence,  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Qumiui  Id" 
Hus  M.  Quichard,  who  had  written  some  treatises  on  the  military  art  of 
the  ancients ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  free  battalion.  In  his  pur- 
suit of  glory,  Frederick  cultivated  the  friendship  of  celebrated  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  other  men ;  and  commended,  complimented,  and  even  flat- 
tered all  the  most  celebrated  literati  of  Europe  at  that  time.  **The 
philosophers  (says  the  author  of  his  life)  answered  him  as  a  mad  lover 
writes  to  his  mistress.  They  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  a 
great  philosopher,  the  Sohnum  of  the  North.  All  these  hyperboles  were 
printed,  and  Solomon  was  not  sorry  for  it,  though  he  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  believe  in  them.  WolfiT,  RoUin,  Qmvesande,  Maupertius, 
Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honoured  with  his  correspondence.  The  last 
especially,  accustomed  to  ofler  up  incense  to  the  idol  of  the  day,  were  it 
transported  from  the  dunghill  to  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  exalt  as  the  first 
man  of  the  universe  a  prince  who  was  in  expectancy  of  the  throne,  and 
who  assured  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  the 
first  poet  in  the  world." 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  his  character  with  the  literati,  or  per- 
haps from  a  real  predilection  for  his  principles,  he  patronised  the  Apology 
of  Wolf  ^  (a  philosopher  whom  his  father  had  banished  for  writing  a  work 
on  pre-established  harmony,)  and  had  his  principal  treatises  translated  into 
I^nch.  He  even  prevailed  upon  his  &ther  to  relax  a  little  in  favour  of 
that  philosopher.  In  1736,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Wolf  at  Marpourg,  invit- 
ing him  to  return;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his  appearance  till 
1740,  when  his  protector  was  seated  on  the  throne.  During  his  residence 
at  Rheinsberg,  Frederick  composed  his  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Ma^ 
chiavel,  under  the  title  of  JtnH-Maddavdf  of  which  he  sent  the  MS.  to 
Toltaire  to  correct,  and  to  get  printed.  The  old  king,  now  worn  out  with 
infirmity,  saw  with  regret  the  predilection  his  son  entertained  for  men  of 
letters ;  and,  in  his  peevish  fits,  often  threatened  the  whole  society  with 
eonfinement  in  the  fortress  of  Bpandau.    These  threats  fieiqnently  oocv 
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ncoed  a  violent  alami  among  the  joyous  company  at  Rheinsberg,  which  it 
leqoiied  all  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to  quiet.  Their  apprehensions, 
however,  were  removed  in  1740,  when  the  old  monarch  died  on  the  8l8t 
of  May,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son. 

The  possession  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frederick's  passion  for  lite- 
latue,  though  to  this  .he  was  now  obliged  to  superadd  the  qualities  and 
kfaooTB  of  a  great  king.  His  transactions  in  this  character  will  be  found 
in  general  history ;  and,  therefore,  little  more  remains  to  be  said  here,  than 
to  relate  some  anecdotes  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  this  great  and  singular  monarch.  Having,  soon  after  his  accession, 
gone  into  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabit- 
snts,  he  formed  a  resolution  of  proceeding  ineognUo  as  &r  as  Paris. 
Being  discovered  at  Strasbourg,  however,  he  laid  aside  his  design,  and 
went  to  see  his  states  in  Lower  Qermany.  Here  he  wrote  the  celebmted 
Voltaire,  that  he  should  come  ineogfdto  to  visit  him  at  Brussels ;  but  being 
seized  with  an  indisposition  in  the  little  palace  of  Mouse,  two  leagues 
fipom  Cleves,  he  wrote  agriin  to  that  philosopher,  requesting  him  to  make 
the  fint  advances. 

The  following  curious  account  is  given  by  him  of  his  reception,  Ac.  :— 
"The  only  gniurd  I  found  at  the  gate  was  one  soldier.  The  privy  coun- 
sellor, Bambonet,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court;  he  had  large  ruffles 
of  dirty  linen,  a  hat  full  of  holes,  and  an  old  magisterial  peruke,  one  end 
(^  which  descended  as  low  as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  scarcely  reached 
his  shoulder.  I  was  conducted  into  his  majesty's  apartment,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  bare  walls*  I  perceived,  in  a  cabinet,  by  the  glimmering 
of  a  taper,  a  truckle-bed,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  on  which  lay  a  little 
man  muffled  up  in  a  night-gown  of  coarse  blue  cloth.  This  was  the  king, 
in  a  strong  perq;>iration,  and  eVen  trembling  under  a  wretched  blanket,  in 
a  violent  fit  of  ague.  I  bowed  to  him,  and  began,  by  feeling  his  pulse,  as 
if  I  had  been  his  first  physician.  The  fit  over,  he  dressed  himself  and 
sat  down  to  table.  Algarotti,  Ejiyserling,  Maupertuis,  the  king's  minister 
to  the  States-general,  and  myself,  were  of  the  party ;  where  we  conversed 
profoundly  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  liberty,  and  the  androgynes 
of  Plato."  This  rigid  economy,  and  contempt  of  every  luxury,  was 
'"maintaioed  by  Frederick  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  account, 
likewise  from  Voltaire,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  of  living.  ^  He 
•nee  at  5  a.  a.  in  summer,  and  6  in  winter.  A  lackey  came  to  light  his 
fire,  and  dress  and  shave  him ;  though,  indeed,  he  almost  wholly  dressed 
himself.  His  room  was  not  inelegant.  A  rich  balustrade  of  silver,  oma« 
molted  with  little  cupids,  seemed  to  enclose  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  visible;  but  behind  them,  instead  of  a  bed,  there  was  a 
hlsary  ;  the  king  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  with  a  slight  mattrass  concealed 
kehiiid  a  screen*     Bfarens  Aurelius  .and  Julian,  those  apostles  of  St<{icism, 
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did  not  sleep  in  a  more  homely  manner.  At  seven,  his  prime-minister 
arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm.  This  prime-minis- 
ter was  no  other  than  a  clerk,  who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier  and 
vaiet-de-chambre.  To  him  the  secretaries  sent  all  their  despatches,  and 
he  brought  extracts  of  them,  to  which  the  king  wrote  answers  in  two 
words  on  the  margin :  and  thus  the  aiiairs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were 
expedited  in  an  hour.  At  eleven,  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed  his 
regiment  of  guards  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  same  hour  the  colonels  were 
following  his  example  in  their  respective  provinces.  The  princes,  his 
brothers,  the  general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined  at  his 
table,  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country  where  there  is  neither 
game,  tolerable  butchers'  meat,  nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  wheat  is 
brought  from  Magdebou rg.  After  the  repast,  he  retired  alone  into  his 
cabinet,  where  he  made  verses  till  five  or  six  o'clock.  Then  came  a  young 
man  named  D'Arget,  who  read  to  him.  A  little  concert  began  at  seven, 
in  which  the  king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  skill  as  the  first  per- 
former; and  pieces  of  his  composition  were  frequently  executed.  Supper 
was  served  in  a  little  hall,  the  most  singular  and  striking  ornament  of 
wh'ch  was  a  fine  picture  of  Priapus.    These  repasts  were  not,  in  general 
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the  leas  philosophic  on  that  account.  Never  did  men  conTerse  in  any 
part  of  the  vorld  with  so  much  liberty  respecting  all  the  saperstitions  of 
mankind*  and  never  were  they  treated  with  more  pleasantry  and  contempt* 
God  was  respected ;  bat  none  of  those  who  had  deceiTod  men  in  his  name 
were  spared.  Neither  women  nor  priests  ever  entered  the  palace.  In  a 
word,  Frederick  lived  without  a  court,  without  counsel,  and  without  reli- 
^tts  worship^'  Such  was  Frederick's  mode  of  life  at  his  delightful 
palace  at  Sans  Souci. 

As  Frederick  had  espoused  his  princess  contrary  to  his  inclination,  it 
was  imagined  that,  on  his  accession,  he  would  set  himself  free  from  engage- 
ments so  disagreeable  to  himself.  The  queen,  impressed  with  suspicions 
of  this  kind,  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  away  when  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  her.  To  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  very 
afiectionate  speech,  apologizing  for  his  indifference,  and  inviting  her  to 
participate  with  him  the  throne,  of  which  she  was  so  worthy.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  he  restored  the  academy  of  aciences  at  Berlin. 
His  war  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  however,  which  took  place  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession,  for  some  time  prevented  him  from  taking 
such  an  active  part  in  literary  matters  as  he  was  inclined  to  do.  After 
the  peace,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  passion  for  literature,  and  in  the  inter* 
val  betwixt  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
1756,  he  composed  most  of  his  works ;  particularly  his  Mttory  of  my 
awn  Time.  Voltaire  was  his  principal  literary  correspondent,  whom  he 
invited  to  reside  with  him.  Afraid  of  losing  his  liberty,  that  philosopher 
hesitated,  excused  himself,  and  entered  into  pecuniary  treaties.  At  last 
he  was  determined,  by  seeing  a  poem  from  Fredenck  to  M.  D'Amaud,  in 
which  the  latter  was  compared  to  the  rising,  and  Voltaire  to  the  setting 
sun.  By  this  Voltaire  was  so  much  piqued,  that  he  set  out  for  Berlin 
without  delay,  and  arrived  there  in  June,  1760.  He  was  received  in  the 
most  magnificent  and  afiectiooate  manner,  and  for  some  time  his  situation 
was  very  agreeable;  but  the  disputes  and  rivalship  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Maupertuis  soon  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  In 
these  the  king  interfered  in  such  a  manner  as  was  certainly  below  his  dig- 
nity ;  and  he  often  exercised  himself  in  making  a  jest  of  the  other  men 
of  letters,  in  a  way  which  induced  many  of  them  to  leave  him.  The 
squabbles  vnth  Voltaire  were  sometimes  very  diverting.  They  ended  at 
last  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit,  and  his  departure  from  the  kingdom. 
The  restless  disposition  of  Frederick  showed  itself  after  his  departure,  by 
his  attempts  to  provoke  the  literati  who  remained  at  his  court,  to  quarrel 
with  him  as  Voltaire  had  done.  But  they  were  of  two  passive  a  disposi- 
tifln  lo  gratify  him  in  this  respect,  choosing  rather  to  sufier  the  most  morti- 
fying strokes  of  raiUery,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom,  than  to  ccmtend  with  him. 
This  proved  so  uneasv  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaimed,  **  Shall  we 
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have  no  more  quarrels,  then  ?"  The  hreaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1756, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  this  diversion,  and  afibrded  him  as  many  enemies 
as  he  could-  wish.  The  exploits  he  performed  during  the  seven  years 
which  this  unequal  contest  lasted,  are  almost  incredible.  At  the  battle  of 
Chotusitz,  he  particularly  distinguished  himself.  It  is  amazing  how  the 
fortitude  and  resolution  of  any  man  could  enable  him  to  sustain  the  diffi- 
culties which  during  this  period  he  encountered.  Once,  however,  even 
the  resolution  of  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Colin,  when  his  afiairs  seemed  altogether  desperate,  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
And  as  he  wished  to  have  it  said  that  he  made  verses  even  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  he  wrote  a  long  poetical  epistle  to  the  Marquis  D'Argens.  in 
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w/iicli  he  communicated  to  him  his  design,  and  bade  him  farewell.  His 
a&iTB,  however,  took  a  better  tarn,  and  such  desperate  thoughts  were  laid 
ssi'de.  But  his  constitution  was  irreparably  injured  by  the  excessive 
fatigues  he  had  sustained.  Soon  after  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend, 
and  his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  side :  by  degrees  he  became  very 
infirm,  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout,  and  subject  to  frequent  indiges- 
tions. All  his  distempers,  however,  were  borne  with  invincible  patience ; 
and,  till  a  rery  short  time  before  his  death,  he  nerer  ceased  to  attend  his 
reviews,  or  visit  the  provinces.  He  has  been  known  to  review  his  troops, 
and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks  as  if  he  felt  no  pain,  while  an  abscess, 
which  approached  to  a  suppuration,  touched  the  saddle.  In  August,  1785, 
he  impaired  his  health  still  farther  by  assisting  at  a  review,  where  he 
was  exposed,  without  a  cloak,  to  a  heavy  rain,  for  four  or  five  hours.  On 
his  return  to  Potsdam,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
became  unable  to  assist  at  the  military  exercises.  His  malady,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  dictating  the  disposition  of  these  exercises  during 
the  three  dap  they  lasted.  About  the  end  of  autumn,  the  fever  left  him, 
but  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  cough,  by  which  he  was  greatly  weakened 
and  prevented  from  sleeping ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt  either  the  execu- 
tion of  business,  or  the  routine  of  his  literary  exertions ;  wherein  he  con- 
tinued to  empk)y  himself  till  the  day  before  he  died.  On  the  ITth  and 
4  o  • 
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16tli  of  May,  1786,  he  waa  unable  to  aanat  at  the  ordinary  reviews.  At 
last,  his  disorder  terminateSl  in  a  dropsy.  Being  now  no  longer  able  to 
remain  in  bed,  he  sat  day  and  night  in  an  armchair  with  springs,  which 
could  be  mored  at  pleasure.  For  near  a  month  before  his  death,  the 
swelling  of  his  feet  gare  him  violent  pain,  so  that  he  wished  an  incision 
to  be  made ;  but  the  surgeon  refused  to  perform  the  operation,  suspecting 
that  It  might  hasten  his  death.  Nature,  however,  accomplished  his  de- 
sires ;  his  right  leg  opened,  and  discharged  such  a  quantity  of  matter  that 
he  was  greatly  relieved.  But  on  the  10th  of  August,  1786,  his  throat  began 
to  rattle  violently ;  and  he  soon  after  fell  into  a  stupor ;  though  from  this  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak.  His  respiration  and  voice  became 
gradually  more  feeble ;  and  he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at 
nineteen  minutes  after  two,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty- 
seventh  of  his  reign. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  size,  had  large  blue  e3res,  and  a 
piercing  look.  He  spoke  Qerman  incorrectly,  and  in  a  very  rough  man- 
ner; but  talked  French  very  fluently  and  agreeably.  His  constitution 
was  naturally  feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  laborious  life. 
He  had  the  art  of  relieving  every  one  from  that  embarrassment  which  is 
apt  to  occur  in  accosting  a  monarch.  His  universal  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  converse  on  ail  subjects.  He  talked  of  war  with  military  men,  of 
verses  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  the  fanner,  of  jurisprudence 
with  the  lawyer,  of  commerce  with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  the 
Englishman.  He  had  a  very  retentive  memory ;  was  fond  of  solitude  and 
gardening;  and  took  great  pleasure  in  dogs,  of  which  animals  he  con- 
stantly kept  a  number  about  him,  giving  them  little  balls  to  play  with.  In 
company,  he  was  fond  of  asking  questions  and  jesting ;  in  which  he  at 
last  proceeded  such  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming  in  a  supe- 
rior towards  his  inferiors.  In  military  affiiirs  he  was  excessively  severe, 
not  to  say  cruel ;  of  which,  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an 
instance.  In  the  first  war  of  Silesia,  wishing  to  make  some  alterations  in 
his  camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  person,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or  other  light  in  his  tent.  He  himself 
went  the  rounds ;  and  in  passing  the  tent  of  a  Captain  Zittem  he  per- 
ceived a  light.  Entering  the  tent,  he  found  the  captain  sealing  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  afiection.  ''What  aie  you  doing  there  ? 
(says  he ;)  Do  you  know  the  order  7"  The  captain  fell  on  his  knees  and 
asked  paidon.  ''Sit  down  (says  Frederick)  and  add  a  few  words  I  am 
going  to  dictate  to  you."  Zittem  obeyed;  and  the  king  dictated,  "To- 
morrow I  shall  die  on  a  scafiTold."  The  unfortunate  man  wrote  them,  and 
next  day*  was  executed.  His  cruel  treatment  of  Baron  Trenck  is  well 
known.  In  matters  of  domestic  legislation,  he  was  more  arbitrary  than 
just  s  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  fiimous  case  of  Arnold 
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the  miUer.  This  man  had  refused  to  pay  the  rent  oi  his  mill,  on  pretence 
that  the  stream  which  turned  it  had  been  diverted  into  a  fish-pond.  But 
as  the  water  which  ran  into  the  pond  also  ran  out  of  it  into  the  same 
channel  as  hefore«  the  miller  evidently  suflered  no  damage.  The  judges, 
therefore,  gave  sentence  against  him,  but  the  king  not  only  reversed  their 
sentence  but  disgraced  them.  For  this*  he  was  celebrated  through  all  the 
newspapers  in  Europe ;  and  ysl  he  was  in  the  wrongt  and  afterwards 
even  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  so :  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  not  only  made  no  reparation  to  the  parties  injured,  but  albwed  them  to 
lie  in  prison  all  his  lifetime. 

He  entertained  most  unaccountable  prejudices  against  certain  places  and 
persons,  which  neither  conduct  nor  merit  could  eradicate.  One  of  these 
unfiartnnate  places  was  Westphalia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any 
bounty :  and  one  day  a  native  of  that  country,  a  man  of  great  merit,  being 
proposed  to  him  for  a  place,  he  refused,  sapng,  "  He  is  a  Westphalian ; 
he  is  good  for  nothing."  Voltaire  justly  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  to  the 
Count  de  Seckendorf^  who  saved  his  life,  and  against  whom  he  conceived 
the  most  implacable  hatred.  His  neglect  of  others  who  afforded  him  the 
most  essential  service,  was  shameful.  When  a  robust  butcher  prevented 
him  irom  falling,  horse  and  all,  over  a  precipice,  where  both  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  killed,  the  king  only  turned  round,  and  saying  TVumk 
jfothfriendf  rode  off  without  ever  inquiring  iisurther  about  his  preserver. 

With  regard  to  his  litemry  merits,  Voltaire  boasts  of  having  corrected 
his  works,  and  others  of  having  furnished  him  with  materials  for  his 
history.  He  has  been  accused  of  stealing  whole  hemistichs  of  poetry  from 
Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  and  others ;  nor  does  the  charge  seem  void  of 
foundation.  Such  of  his  verses  as  have  undergone  no  correction  are  very 
mdiflerenL  But,  while  we  thus  mention  the  foibles  of  Frederick,  it  is  but 
just  to  record  ius  acts  of  virtue.  Upon  his  accession,  he  treated  his 
mother  with  great  respect,  ordered  that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  Queen 
Mother^  and  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as  his  majeety  she  should  call 
him  mm*  As  he  was  passing  soon  afler  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  a 
thousand  boys,  who  had  been  marked  out  for  military  service  by  his  father» 
summnded  his  coach,  and  cried  out,  **  Merciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our 
sbvery."  He  promised  them  their  liberty,  and  next  day  ordered  their 
ledges  to  be  taken  off.  He  granted  a  general  toleration  of  refigion,  and, 
among  other  concessions,  allowed  the  profession  of  free  masonry. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  illustrious,  as  well  for  the  variety  of 
chancters  he  sustained  as  for  the  important  vicissitudes  he  experienced. 
Bat  the  pacification  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  enabled  him  to  appear  in  a 
character  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Silesia.  He  was 
now  entitled  to  the  noblest  eulogy,  as  the  wise  legislator  of  his  country. 
E^cfaisive  of  his  general  attention  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu&o* 
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tures,  he  peopled,  in  particalary  the  deserts  of  Pomeraoia,  by  encouraging, 
with  royal  bounties,  a  great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in 
that  province ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  underwent  the 
most  agreeable  alteration.  Above  sixty  new  villages  arose  amidst  a  barren 
waste,  and  every  part  of  the  country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  culti- 
vation. Those  desolate  plains,  where  not  a  footstep  had  been  seen  for 
ages,  were  now  converted  into  fields  of  corn ;  and  the  happy  peasants 
under  the  protection  of  a  patriot  king,  sowed  their  grounds  in  peace,  and 
reaped  their  harvests  in  security. 
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FULE  presenting  the  reader  with  a  brief  notice  of  this 

remarkable  person,  a  few  leading  fiicts,  relative  to  the 

extraordinary  race  of  people  to  whom  she  belonged, 

may  not,  perhaps,  prove  unacceptable.  The  gipsies  are 

called,  in  most  parts  of  Enrope,  Cingari  or  Zingari ;  in 

Germany,  Zigenner ;  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Gitanos. 

It  is  uncertain  when  they  first  appeared  in  Europe,  but 

..  ti:^«Ld«  of  them  in  Hungary  and  Germany  so  early  as  the  year 

^Vhiz^     the  ten  succeeding  years,  we  find  them  in  France,  Swit- 

^j^yi  Xtsdy.    The  date  of  their  arrival  in  England  is  still  more 

^^•,\nit9    most  probably,  it  was  not  till  about  a  century  later.    In 

;^^  Ar«    noticed  in  the  penal  statutes  in  these  terms  :—*' For- 

^flchtf^ibie  this  time,  divers  and  many  outlandish  people,  calling 

(lieDiel^  ^STPtians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise,  have 

eoae  ioto  this   realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place  in 

great  company,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 

fwpic;  bearing  them  in  hand  that  they,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's 

ffldfoincn's  fortunes;  and  so,  many  times  by  craft  and  subtlety,  have 

i/eaired  the  people  of  their  money ;  and  also  have  committed  many  hein- 

CM  felomea  and  robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people 

%A>Te  com^  among,"  Ac.    This  is  the  preamble  to  an  act,  by  which 

^paes  -Were  ordered  to  quit  the  reahn  under  heavy  penalties.    Two 

firteeqaem  acta,  passed  in  1666  and  1608,  made  it  death  for  them  to 

^^  ^ue  kingdom ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  legislature  it  remains 

^«^^  'Wtotd  that  thirteen  were  executed  under  these  acts  in  the  county  of 

^^:&fflL,  ^  few  years  before  the  restoration. 

«s  m 
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The  gipsies  were  expelled  Fiance  in  1560,  and  Spain  in  1591 ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  hare  been  extirpated  in  any  country.  Their 
coliectiTe  numbers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been  calculated  at 
seren  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Asia»  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Various  opinions  have  been  given  rela- 
tive to  their  origin.  That  they  came  from  Egypt  has  been  the  most  pre- 
valent. This  opinion,  from  which  is  derived  their  appellation  of  gipsies, 
arose  from  some  of  the  first  who  arrived  in  Europe  pretending  that  they 
came  from  that  country ;  which  they  did,  perhaps,  to  heighten  their  repu- 
tation for  skill  in  palmistry  and  the  occult  sciences.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  they  originally  came  from  Hindostan ;  since  their  language  so 
fiir  coincides  with  the  Hindostanee,  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  three  centuriesi  during  which  they  have  been  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries,  nearly  one-half  of  their  words  are  precisely  those 
of  Hindostan;  and  scarcely  any  variation  is  to  be  found  in  vocabularies 
procured  from  the  gipsies  in  Turkey,  Hungary,  Geimany,  and  England. 

The  manners  of  the  gipsies,  for  the  most  part,  coincide,  as  well  as  their 
knguage,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  are  found ;  being  the 
same  idle,  wandering  race,  and  seldom  profi^og  any  ostensible  mode  of 
livelihood,  except  tlmt  of  fortune-telling.  Their  religion  is  always  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  though  no  great  frequenters  of 
moeques  or  churches,  they  generally  ccmform  to  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
they  find  them  estaUished.  Gbelhnan,  in  hia  history  of  the  gipsies,  says, 
that  in  Germany  they  seldom  think  of  any  marriage  ceremony ;  but  their 
children  are  baptised  and  the  mothers  churched.  In  England  their  chil- 
dren are  baptised  and  their  dead  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Perhaps,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  much  more  regaitied  than  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  sometimes  married  in  churches. 

Among  this  extiaordinary  people,  Margaret  Finch  had  the  title  of 
Qaeen.  She  was  bom  at  Sutton,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1681,  and  after  tra- 
velling over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  a  century,  she  settled 
at  Norwood,  whither  her  great  age  and  the  fiune  of  her  fortune-telling 
talents  attracted  numerous  visitors. 

From  a  constant  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  chin  resting  on 
her  knees,  generally  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  attended  by  her  faith- 
ful dog,  her  sinews  at  length  became  so  contracted,  that  she  was  unable 
to  rise  from  that  posture.  Accordingly^  after  her  death,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enclose  her  body  in  a  deep  square  box*  She  died  in  October, 
1740,  at  the  gveat  age  of  109  yean.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  in  a 
heaiae,  attended  by  two  mourning  coaehee,  to  Beckenham  in  Kent,  where 
a  seimon  was  preached,  on  the  occasion,  t6  a  great  concourte  of  people, 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
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AT  the  weaker  sex  is  endaed  with  fortitude,  e6ntkg9f 
md  resolution,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  stronger, 
B  a  position  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  hj  number- 
ess  examples.     The  histories  of  Portia,  daughter  of 
he  yirtuous  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus,  and  of  Arrfti, 
he  wife  of  Thrasea  Psetus,  must  be  impressed  on  the 
recollection  of  erery  classical  reader.    The  instanceii 
tint  miglit  be  collected  from  modem  writers  would  furnish  materials  for 
naoy  rolames.    Among  these,  we  hare  accounts  of  women,  who  have 
^  induced  by  circumstances  or  inclination  to  disguise  their  sex,  and 
embncing  the  military  profession,  hare  not  only  become  familiarized 
with  hardsiiips  and  perils  of  erery  kind,  but  with  scenes  of  carnage  and 
^erutatioo.    Truth,  howerer,  compels  us  to  observe,  that  these  heroines, 
i^  ''oreistepping  the  modesty  of  nature,^  almost  invariably  transgress 
ttuMfimits  which  are  prescribed  by  virtue  and  morah'ty;  and  that  while 
ikjhrt  the  appearance  of  one  sex  with  the  reality  rf  the  other,  they 
^aently  unite  in  themselves  the  vices  of  both.    These  observations  will 
le  found  to  be  verified  in  the  history  of  the  female  to  the  paitieulais  oJT 
whose  life  we  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Haonaii  Bnell  was  bom  in  Fryer  strem,  in  the  city  of  WotceMr,  en  the 
ttdtf  April,  1788.    Her  grandfiulier,  embncing  the  miHtaiy  profesaioQ, 
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seryed  under  Wiliiam  III.  and  Gtueen  Anne,  and  tenninated  his  career  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  Her  father  was  a  hosier  and  dyer,  and  had  a 
iamily  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  our  heroine  was  the 
youngest  but  one. 

In  the  year  1740,  having  lost  her  father  and  mother,  Hannah  removed 
to  London,  where  she  for  some  time  resided  with  one  of  her  sisters,  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  carpenter,  in  Ship  street,  Wapping.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Dutch  seaman, 
named  James  Summs,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried on  the  6th  of  January,  1742.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
found  herself  miserably  deceived  in  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  her 
husband.  He  abandoned  her  company  for  that  of  women  of  the  lowest 
description,  with  whom  he  squandered  the  litUe  property  which  his  wife 
possessed,  and  having  involved  himself  deeply  in  debt,  he  deserted  her 
entirely,  leaving  her  pregnant,  to  struggle  with  all  the  horrors  of  poverty. 
Two  months  after  his  departure,  she  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  who  died  at 
tho  early  age  of  seven  months. 

When  her  husband  abandoned  her,  she  again  went  to  reside  with  her 
sister;  but  the  death  of  her  child  releasing  her  from  every  tie,  she  resolved 
to  set  out  in  quest  of  the  man,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  ill  usage,  she 
still  continued  to  love.  In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  a  better  grace 
and  more  chance  of  success,  she  put  on  a  suit  of  her  brotber-in-law*8 
clothes,  assumed  his  name,  James  Gray,  and  set  off  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1743.  Having  travelled  to  Coventry,  and  being  unable  to  procure 
any  intelligence  of  her  husband,  she,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  en- 
listed into  General  Guise's  regiment,  in  the  company  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain MiUer. 

She  lemained  at  Coventry  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  she 
made  many  fruitless  inquiries  after  her  husband.  The  north  was  then  the 
seat  of  war,  and  her  regiment  being  at  Carlisle,  she,  with  seventeen 
other  recruits,  left  Coventry  and  joined  the  regiment  after  a  march  of  three 
weeks,  which  she  performed  with  as  much  ease  as  any  one  of  her  com- 
rades. 

On  her  arrival  at  Carlisle,  she  was  instructed  in  the  military  exercise, 
and  was  soon  able  to  perform  it  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  that  city,  when  her  sergeant,  whose  name  was  Davis,  hav- 
ing a  criminal  passion  for  a  young  woman  in  the  town,  and  considering 
our  adventurer  as  a  proper  person  for  promoting  his  design,  applied  to  her 
to  assist  him  in  executing  it.  She  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  desire, 
but  privately  disclosed  the  whole  affidr  to  the  intended  victim,  and  warned 
her  of  her  danger.  By  this  conduct  she  gained  the  young  woman's  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  being  frequently  in  each  other's  company,  the 
Jealousy  of  Davis  was  excited,  and  he  was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
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levenge.  He  accordingly  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  charging  his 
supposed  rival  before  the  commanding  officer  with  neglect  of  duty ;  and 
she  was  sentenced  to  receive  six  hundred  lashes.  Five  hundred,  we  are 
told,  were  inflicted,  but  the  remaining  hundred  were  remitted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  officers. 

The  resentment  oi  the  jealous  Davis  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  this 
cruel  punishment ;  he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  mortify  her,  and  to  put 
her  on  such  duties  as  he  knew  to  be  difficuh  or  disagreeable.  For  this 
treatment  she,  however,  found  some  compensation  in  the  increased  affec- 
tion of  her  female  friend. 

Not  long  after  the  above  occurrence,  another  cause  of  uneasiness  oc- 
curred. A  fresh  recruit,  a  native  of  Worcester,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and 
who  had  lodged  in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  having  joined  the  regi- 
ment, she  became  justly  apprehensive  of  a  discovery  of  her  sex,  and  her 
uneasiness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  at  length  resolved  to 
desert.  Having  taken  every  possible  precaution,  she  repaired  to  her 
female  acquaintance,  and  informed  her  of  her  design.  The  latter  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  her  from  such  a  dangerous  enterprise ;  but  finding  her 
resoluticm  fixed,  she  furnished  her  with  money ;  and  Hannah,  having  taken 
leave  of  her  affectionate  friend,  immediately  commenced  her  journey  on 
fool  for  Portsmouth.  About  a  mile  from  Carlisle,  perceiving  a  number  of 
people  employed  in  picking  pease,  and  their  clothes  lying  at  some  dis- 
tance, she  exchanged  her  regimental  coat  for  one  of  the  old  coats  belonging 
to  the  men,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey.  She  was  about  a  month  in 
tnveOing  from  Carlisle  to  Portsmouth,  where  she  arrived  safe,  after  run- 
ning various  risks  of  a  discovery  of  her  sex.  Here  she  enlisted  as  a 
marine  in  Colonel  Frazer*s  regiment.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  a  draft 
was  made  from  the  regiment,  for  the  East  Indies,  and  Hannah,  among  the 
rest,  was  ordered  to  embark  in  the  Swallow  sloop  of  war,  one  of  the  ships 
of  Admiral  Boscawen's  fleet.  She  soon  made  herself  remarkable  on  board 
by  her  dexterity  and  address  in  washing,  mending,  and  cooking  for  her 
mesmates ;  and  these  little  good  offices  obtained  her  the  particular  notice 
of  Mr.  Wyegate,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  marines,  who,  in  a  very 
ftiendly  manner,  requested  her  to  become  one  of  their  mess.  This  offer 
she  readily  accepted,  and  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  crew  of 
the  sloop. 

The  Swallow,  having  sustained  considerable  damage  in  a  storm,  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of  Lisbon  to  refit.  A  month  having  been  occu- 
pied with  the  necessary  repairs,  the  Swallow  again  put  to  sea»  to  rejoin 
the  fleet ;  but  the  night  after  her  departure,  another  tempest,  equally  violent 
with  the  former,  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  rigging,  so  that  she 
was  reduced  to  a  state  very  little  better  than  a  wreck.  Hannah  took  her 
tnni  at  the  pump,  which  was  kept  constantly  going,  declined  no  office 
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M  REMAREABLE  AND   ECCENTRIC  CHARACTERS. 

however  ^angerdufty  and  established  her  character  for  caarage,  skilly  and 
intrepidity. 

The  ship  iras  a  second  time  repaired  at  Qibialtar,  and  having  touched 
at  Madeira,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whore, 
having  joined  the  rest  c^  the  squadron,  they  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Mauritinfl,  which,  howeTer,  proved  unsuccessfal.  The  admiral 
then  bore  away  for  Fort  St.  David,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandeli  where  the 
fleet  soon  afterwards  arrived. 

The  marinesi  being  disembarked,  joined  the  English  army ;  encamping 
before  Area^pong,  they  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which  on  the  tenth  day 
surrendered.  This  adventure  gave  our  heroine  fresh  spirits,  and  affi>rded 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  intrepidity,  which  she  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  doing,  so  that  her  conduct  acquired  the  commendation  of  all 
her  officers. 

The  army  then  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Pondicherry,  and  aftier  lying 
before  Uiat  place  eleven  weeks,  and  sufiering  very  great  hardships,  they 
were  obliged,  by  the  rainy  season,  to  abandon  the  siege.  Our  heroine 
was  in  the  first  party  of  English  foot  who  forded  the  river  breast  high, 
under  an  incessant  ftre  from  a  French  battery.  She  was  likewise  on  the 
picket  guard,  continued  on  that  duty  seven  nights  successively,  and 
laboured  very  hard  about  fourteen  days  at  throwing  up  the  trenches. 

During  this  time,  she  maintained  her  usual  firmness,  and  her  conduct 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  bravery  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  British  soldier.  In  one  of  the  attacks,  however,  her  career 
was  wellnigh  terminated.  She  fired  thirty-^even  rounds  during  Uie 
engagement,  and  received,  according  to  her  account,  six  shots  in  her  rtgkt 
leg,  five  in  the  left,  and,  what  was  still  more  painful,  a  dangerous  wound  in 
the  abdomen.  The  latter  gave  her  great  uneasiness,  as  she  feared  lest  it 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  sex,  which,  even  at  the  haxard  of  her 
life,  she  was  determined  not  to  reveal.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
she  should  conceal  the  knowledge  of  her  wound  from  the  surgeons,  and  this 
she  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  without  assistance.  Intrssting 
her  secret  to  a  black  woman  who  attended  her,  and  who  had  access  to  the 
surgeon's  medicines,  the  latter  procured  lint,  salve,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  pain  became  extremely  acute,  and  she  endeavoured  to  extract  the  ball, 
which  she  at  length  accomplished  with  no  other  instrument  than  her 
finger  and  Ihumb.  Notwithstanding  this  painful  and  dangerous  eperation, 
she  soon  made  a  perfect  cure. 

Being  removed  to  the  hospital  of  Cuddalore,  during  her  residence  there, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  sailed.  As  soon  as  she  was  completely  cured, 
she  was  sent  on  board  the  Tartar  Pink,  and  continued  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
sailor  tifi  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Madras.  She  was  soon  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  Eltham  man-K>f-war,  ccmimanded  by  Caplain  Lloyd»  end 
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HANNAH  SNELL* 


aukdwith  that  ship  to  Bombay.    Here  tlie  veaael,  which  had  sprang  it 

leak  QD  the  panag«,  was  heaved  down  to  haT9  her  bottom  thoroughly 

cleaned  and  repaired. 

This  openitioD  lasted  fire  weeks ;  the  captain  remained  on  shore,  while 
Haaoah,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  erew,  had  her  tiim  on  the  watch. 
On  ooe  of  these  occasions,  she  offended  the  lieotensnt  who  commanded  in 
tiie  captaia'a  abeenoet  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  sing  a  song.  8he  soon 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  regret  her  Don-compliance,  for  bemg  charged 
with  nakiog  free  with  a  shirt  belonging  to  one  of  her  comrades,  though 
DO  proof  couid  he  addneedt  the  lieutenant  wdered  her  to  be  put  in  irons. 
After  remaining  in  this  situation  fiye  days,  she  was  ordered  to  the  gang- 
way, aod  received  twelve  lashes.  The  shirt  was  foond  in  the  chest  of  the 
oaa  who  coD4)lained  that  he  had  lost  it. 

Aiker  niioas  adventures,  Hannah  returned  with  the  fleet  te  Europe^ 
aad  nached  Lisbon  m  1740.  One  day,  bdng  on  sh^re  with  aoroe  of  her 
ahipmatea,  abe  chanced  to  enter  a  house  of  entertainment,  wh^e  they  met 
with  an  English  sailor  who  had  been  at  Qenoa  in  a  Dutch  vessel.  She 
took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  after  her  long-lost  husband,  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  confined  at  Genoa,  for  murdering  a  native  of 
that  phce,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction,  and  that,  to  expiate  his  crime, 
he  had  been  put  into  a  bag  with  a  quantity  of  stones,  and  thus  thrown  head- 
long into  the  sea.  Distressing  as  this  information  must  have  been,  Han- 
nah had,  however,  sufficient  command  over  herself  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

faring  Lisbon,  our  adventurer  arrived  in  safety  at  Spithead,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
disgaiae  and  long  absence,  immediately  recognised  her,  and  gave  her  a 
Jttrty  welcome. 

HaTing,  when  her  story  became  known,  acquiied  a  considerable  degree 
of  popalaritf,  she  was  advised,  as  she  had  a  good  voice,  to  apply  for  an 
engagement  to  the  managers  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  square. 
Aa  they  doeed  with  her  offer,  she  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  cha- 
ncier of  Bill  Bobstay,  a  sailor.  She  liicesvise  lepresented  Firelock,  a 
military  character,  and,  sa  a  saop^  .nasteify  and  correct  manner,  went 
tbroQgh  the  manual  and  pteoon  esefeiaea. 

In  this  capacity  she  did  not,  howiever,  eontinue  many  months,  but 
quitted  the  stage ;  and  as  she  pfderwul  lyiai^  attire,  she  resolved  to  con- 
tinneto  wear  it  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  consideration  of  the 
^bipa  she  had  endured  in  the  service  of  her  country,  government 
granted  her  a  pension  of  J620,  with  the  assistance  of  which  she  took  a 
public  hoQse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping.  On  one  side  of  the  sign 
WIS  painted  the  figure  of  a  jolly  British  tar,  and  on  the  other  the  valiant 
Maijne;  andemeath  was  inscribed,  "The  Widow  in  Masquerade ;  or,  the 
Female  Warrior.*' 
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M  REMARKABLE    AND    ECCENTRIC   CHARACTERS. 

These  attractive  signs  produced  the  desired  effect ;  her  house  was  well 
frequented,  and  she  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity, 
which  compensated,  in  some  measure,  for  the  distresses  she  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  early  period  of  her  life. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account  given  to  the  public,  either  by  this 
extraordinary  woman  herself,  or  under  her  authority.  We  have  weeded 
it  of  several  inaccuracies  with  respect  to  names  and  other  particulars ;  but, 
after  all,  we  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  various  circumstances  recorded  in  it.  To  mention 
only  one  seeming  inconsistency ;  how  is  it  possible  that  she  could  hare 
been  twice  flogged  without  a  discovery  of  her  sex  t  And  though  it  is  pre- 
tended that  she  had  the  art  to  keep  her  secret  to  the  very  last,  yet  it  has 
been  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  her  wound  led  to  its  exposure.  It  is 
added,  that  on  her  recovery,  an  Irish  officer  took  her  under  his  protection, 
and  that  by  this  gentleman  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  still 
living  in  1807. 
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EDVABD  BRIGHT,  THE  FAT  MAN  OF  MALDEN. 

NQLAND  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  other  coun- 
tries in  specimens  of  animal  obesity,  and  more 
especially  in  those  of  the  human  species  distin- 
guished for  that  property.     The  subject  of  this 
notice  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
on  record,  as  his  extreme  corpulency  was  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  activity  both  of  body  and 
mind. 
Mr.  firigbt  was  descended  from  fiimilies  greatly  inclined  to  corpulency, 
kdk  OD  liis  Other's  and  his  mother's  side.    He  was  always  &t  from  a 
duldt  ^i  7®t  ^ery  strong  and  active,  and  used  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
iott  when  a  boy  and  after  he  became  a  man,  which  he  continued  to  do 
till  witlnn  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life.     He  could  walk  very 
wellf  and  nimbly  too,  having  great  strength  of  muscle ;  and  could  not 
only  ride  m  horseback,  but  would  sometimes  gallop,  after  he  was  grown 
to  betweeD  thirty  and  forty  stones*  weight.     He  used  frequently  to  go  to 
London,  on  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  grocer,  till  the  journey  of 
{ofty  miles,  and  going  about  there,  became  too  great  a  fatigue  to  him. 
6d(  he  was  grown  to  such  a  size  before  he  left  it  off,  that  he  was  the 
gBrng'ttock  and  admiration  of  all  people  as  he  walked  along  the  streets. 

He  was  so  large  and  fat  a  boy,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a 
balf,  he  weighed  ten  stones  and  four  pounds,  horseman's  weight,  t.  e.  one 
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38  REMARKABLE   AND   ECCENTRIC   CHARACTERS. 

hundred  and  forty-four  poands.  And  he  increased  in  bulk  as  he  grew 
up,  so  that  in  seven  yean  more,  that  is  before  he  was  twenty,  he  weighed 
twenty-four  stones,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds.  He  went  on 
increasing,  and  probaUy  in  pretty  near  the  same  proportion ;  for  the  last 
time  he  was  weighed,  which  was  about  thirteen  months  before  he  died, 
his  weight  was  forty-two  stones  and  twelve  pounds,  with  (mly  his  waist- 
coat, shirt,  breeches,  and  stockings  on,  and  these  clothes  being  afterwards 
weighed,  were  found  to  be  sixteen  pounds ;  so  that  his  net  weight  at  that 
time  was  forty-one  stones  and  ten  pounds,  or  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  had  so  greatly  increased  in 
bulk,  that  his  weight  was  computed  at  forty-four  stones,  or  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds. 

As  to  his  dimensions,  he  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  high. 
His  body,  round  the  chest,  just  under  the  arms,  measured  five  feet  six 
inches,  and  round  the  belly  six  feet  eleven  inches.  His  arm,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  was  two  feet  two  inches  about,  and  his  leg  two  feet  eight  inches. 

He  had  always  a  good  appetite,  and,  when  a  youth,  used  to  eat  some- 
what remarkably ;  but  of  late  years,  though  he  continued  to  eat  heartily, 
and  with  a  good  relish,  yet  he  did  not  eat  more  in  quantity  than  any  other 
men  who  we  say  have  good  stomachs. 

As  to  his  drink,  he  seldom  took  any  liquor  to  an  intoxicating  degree. 
When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was  fond  of  ale ;  but  for  some  years 
in  after-life,  his  chief  liquor  was  small  beer,  of  which  he  commonly  drank 
about  a  gallon  9  day.    In  other  liquors  he  was  extremely  modemte. 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  as  good  health  as  any  man* 
except  that  in  the  last  three  years,  he  was  two  or  three  times  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  his  leg,  attended  with  a  little  fever ;  and  every  time  with 
such  a  tendency  to  mortification,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  scarify  the  part. 

He  married  when  he  was  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  lived  a  little  more  than  seven  years  in  that  state:  in  which  time  he  had 
five  children  bom,  and  left  his  wife  with  child  of  the  sixth,  near  her  time. 

There  was  an  amiable  mind  in  this  extmordinary  overgrown  body.  He 
was  cheerful  and  good-natured,  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good 
master,  and  a  very  fair,  honest  man.  So  that  he  was  generally  bdoved 
and  respected. 

His  last  illness,  which  continued  about  fourteen  days,  was  a  miliary 
fever.    He  died  November  10, 1760,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Great  numbers  of  people  came  to  see  his  eoflbi  while  it  wur  making ; 
and  at  the  funeral,  there  was  a  vast  concourse,  not  only  of  peMons  of  the 
town,  but  from  the  country  for  several  miles  round,  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  how  such  a  corpse  could  be  got  to  the  ground.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
church  on  a  low-wheeled  carriage  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  was  let  down 
into  the  gmve  by  an  engine  fixed  up  in  the  church  for  the  purpose. 
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BELGRADE,  A  REMARKABLE  CAMP^UTLER. 


gHE  peculiar  vocation  followed  by  this  singalar  female 

^    has  been  graphically  described  I7  Smollettt  while  por- 

jl  traying  his  hero's  mother*  in  the  celebrated  novel  of 

^  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.    Though  Belgrade's  voca- 

^  tion  was  the  same,  her  character,  however,  was  very 

«%  dif[erent«    She  did  not  follow  the  army  for  the  sake  of 

kiiidet*  ^^^  '^  ^^  jo^^^  object  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  assisting 

l^ullaf  ^  <iutres8.     She  received  the  soubriquet  of  Belgrade^  from  the 

^^^^0ij(8Dce  of  commencing  her  career  at  the  battle  which  took  pkce  at 

the  city  ot  that  name  in  Hungary.    Her  own  name  has  not  been  handed 

«^^  to  OS*    At  Waesbaden,  on  the  Rhine,  she  attached  herself  to  the  bri- 

^^(^Eof^lah  horse-guards,  and  continued  £iithfuUy  serving  the  soldiers 

^^  provisions  during  the  whole  of  their  campcugns,  rendering  herself 

fgg^ooB  alike  for  courage  and  humanity,  by  exposing  her  person  in  the 

yerybeai  of  action,  and  assisting  the  wounded  and  distressed. 

jii  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Belgrade  was  following  her  vocation  as  usual, 
attended  by  a  fiivourite  dog  which  she  called  Clunaey.  Just  as  the  two 
0Bijes  were  deicing  each  other,  before  the  battle  began,  a  French  dog 
joshed  out  from  the  enemy's  ranks  and  attacked  Clumsey,  but  the  latter 
joglantly  fell  upon  him,  and  afler  a  short  combat  compelled  him  to  turn  tail 
sod  seek  shelter  in  his  own  lines.  Clumsey  then  quietly  returned  to  his 
]Bistie««  The  above  sketch  is  a  faithful  representation  of  both,  taken 
fffgSL  the  published  portraits  of  the  time. 
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JOHN  BIGG,  THE  DINTON  HERMIT. 

HE  motiyes  which  prompted  this  singular  person,  wno 
\  lived  during  the  great  civil  wars,  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  and  pass  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  have  never  been  clearly  explained.  By  some, 
his  seclusion  has  been  ascribed  to  disappointment  at 
the  turn  which  afiairs  took  at  the  Restoration ;   by 
others,  it  is  supposed  that  his  brain  had  become 
slightly  touched,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding  him,  by  Brown 
Willis,  would  seem  to  indicate  as  much :— **  John  Bigg,  the  Dinton  Hermit, 
baptized  22d  April,  l6St9j  was  buried  4th  April,  1696.    He  was  formerly 
clerk  to  Simon  Mayne  of  Dinton,  one  of  the  judges  who  passed  sentence 
on  Charles  the  First.     He  had  been  a  man  of  tolerable  wealth,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pretty  good  schokr.     Upon  the  Restoration,  he  grew 
melancholy,  and  betook  himself  to  a  recluse  life,  in  a  cave  at  Dinton, 
county  of  Bucks.    He  lived  by  charity,  but  never  asked  for  any  thing  but 
leather,  which  he  would  immediately  nail  to  his  clothes.     He  kept  three 
bottles,  that  hung  to  his  girdle,  viz.  for  strong  and  small  beer,  and  milk. 
His  shoes  are  still  preserved,  (1712;)  they  are  very  large,  and  made  up  of 
about  a  thousand  patches  of  leather;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Bodleian  Repo- 
sitory, the  other  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Yanhatten,  of  Dinton,  who 
had  the  cave  dug  up,  some  years  since,  in  hopes  of  discovering  something 
relative  to  him,  but  without  success." 
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DOLLY  OP  THE  CHOP-HOUSE. 

T  IB  corions  to  observe  the  yariouB  means  by  which  iDdiFi* 
duals  acquire  notoriety  or  fiune.  This  woman  earned  it 
merely  by  keeping  an  excellent  chop-house  in  QueenV 
head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  Newgate  Street, 
London.  From  the  superior  accommodation  originally 
afforded  at  her  establishment,  the  house  soon  became 
celebrated,  was  designated  by  her  own  name,  and  re- 
ceired  more  eztensive  patronage  than  any  other  chop-house  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  long  retained  its  superiority;  and  is,  perhaps,  still  as  much 
known  and  frequented  as  it  was  at  its  commencement,  when  conducted  by 
the  renowned  DoUy  herself.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  there  were  originally  other  attractions  at  this  chop-house. 
Dolly's  assistants  were  always  selected  with  a  view  to  draw  custom.  The 
bar-maid  was  chosen  for  her  beauty  and  obliging  disposition^ — the  other 
fismale  servants  were  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  waitera  were  peco 
liarly  smart  and  clever  :— 

"AH  wall-bred  emblems  of  the  ehop-houee  wve, 
As  broth  reviving,  and  as  white  bread  hu ; 
As  small  beer  grateful,  and  aa  pepper  strong ; 
As  beef-steaks  tender,  and  aa  pot-herbe  Tonng." 

It  is  accordingly  said,  that  many  customers,  including  wealthy  aldermen 
and  city  knights,  were  often  content  to  pay  double  for  their  chop  or  their 
soup,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  waited  upon  by  Dolly's  fascinating 
female  servants.  The  reputation  both  of  mistress  and  maids,  however, 
remained  untarnished ;  and  when  the  former  retired  for  life,  it  was  after  a 
nxMBt  soccessful  career  of  industry,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  associating 
her  name  in  perpetuity  with  her  beloved  chop-house. 
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THOMAS  GUT, 
THE  MISER  AND  PHILANTHROHST. 

[S  gentleman,  who  afTorded  such  an  extraordinary  in* 

ance  of  parsimony  and  generosity,  combined  in  one  and 

e  same  individual,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  and  coal- 

ialer,  in  Horsleydown,  Southwark.     He  was  bred  a 

K)kseller,  and  began  trade  in  the  city  of  London,  with 

>  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.    By  his  mdustry  and 

uncommon  frugality,  but  more  particularly  by  purchasittg  seamen's  tickets, 

during  dueen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  speculations  in  South  Sea  Stock,  in 

the  memorable  year  1720,  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 

In  proof  of  his  penurious  disposition  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  infm- 
riably  dined  alone,  and  a  soiled  proof-sheet,  or  an  old  newspap^,  waa  his 
constant  substitute  for  a  taUe-cloth,  One  winter  erening  as  he  was  sitting 
in  his  room  meditating  orer  a  handful  of  half-lighted  embers,  confined 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  brick  stove,  and  without  any  candle,  a 
person,  who  came  to  inquire  for  him,  was  introduced ;  and  after  the  first 
compliments  were  passed,  and  the  guest  requested  to  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Guy 
lighted  a  fiuthing  candle  which  lay  on  the  table  by  him,  and  desired  to 
know  the  purport  of  the  gentleman's  visit.  The  visitor  waa  the  fiunons 
Vulture  Hopkins,  characterized  by  Pope  in  his  satires.  ^I  have  been 
told,"  said  Hopkins,  ''that  you,  sir,  are  better  vened  in  the  prudent  and 
necessary  art  of  saving  than  any  man  now  living,  and  I,  therefore,  wait 
npon  you  for  a  lesson  of  frugality ;  an  art  in  which  I  used  to  think  I 
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eicelledy  bat  I  am  told  by  all  who  know  you,  that  you  aie  greatly  my 
saperior.*'  ''And  is  that  ail  yon  axe  come  about?"  said  Guy,  **  why,  then, 
we  can  talk  this  matter  orer  in  the  dark :"  so  saying,  he  with  great  deli- 
beralioD  eotinguished  his  new-lighted  figurthing  candle.  Struck  with  this 
instance  of  economy,  Hopkins  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  Quy*s 
superior  thrift,  and  took  his  leave. 

This  failing,  however,  if  in  him  it  could  be  called  by  that  appeltation» 
seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  indulgence  of  a  systematic  benevolence. 

Mr.  Guy  was  the  founder  of  that  excellent  instituti<m  in  the  borough  of 
Soathwark,  called  after  his  name,  Quy's  Hospital.  The  expense  of  erect* 
ing  and  famishing  it,  which  he  defrayed  during  his  lifetime,  amounted  to 
£18J98 :  l<k. ;  and  the  sum  he  left  at  his  death  to  endow  it,  was  Je219,499, 
tMjyjng  a  total  of  £SSBSJS10SI :  lOto.,  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  ever  left 
in  this  kingdom  hj  any  individual  lor  charitable  purposes. 

Nor  were  the  benefiictkss  of  Mr.  Gay  confined  to  this  single  institution. 
In  1701,  be  built  and  fnmshed*  at  his  own  expense,  three  wards  on  the 
nortli  side  of  the  oilier  court  of  8l  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  and 
gave  to  them  £100  per  annum  for  deven  years,  preceding  the  foundation 
of  his  hospitaL  He  likewise  founded  a  fine  hospital  at  Tamworth,  in  the 
ceonty  of  Stafibrd. 

To  many  of  his  leialioBS,  he  gave,  while  living,  a  settled  allowance  of 
tea  at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  others  money  to  advance  them  in  the 
worid.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poof  aged  relations  the  sum  of  £870  a 
year,  dnring  their  lives*  and  to  his  younger  relations  and  executors,  he 
bequeathed  ^676^589^  He  left  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  per« 
petual  annuity  of  £400,  for  taking  in  four  children  annually,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  governors,  and  bequeathed  £1000  for  discharging  four  pri- 
soners in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
Mr.  Guy,  whose  application  of  his  wealth  will  embalm  his  memory 
with  blessings  to  the  remotest  posterity,  died  in  17M,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years. 

The  penurious  way  in  which  Mr.  Guy  lived,  and  his  amassing  so  much 
wealth,  did  not  escape  the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  his  time,  nor  the  spleen 
of  some  who  were  disappointed  at  being  omitted  in  his  will.  A  sati- 
rical print  appeared  after  his  decease,  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
making  his  last  testament,  and  committing  to  paper  the  following  be- 
quests:—•''Item,  to  my  son,  fifty  pounds  per  annum ;  Item,  to  my  daugh- 
ter, fifty  pounds  per  annum,  while  she  remains  single !  Item,  to  building 
an  hoepited,  and  for  my  statue,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds."  The 
intention,  however,  to  blacken  Mr.  Guy's  memory,  was  too  apparent ;  audi 
nccordingly,  the  satire  foiled  to  have  efiect.  He  was  never  married,  nor 
•"as  he  ever  known  to  have  any  illegitimate  children. 
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MARIA  THERESA,  EMPRESS  OF  GERMANY. 

ARIA   THERESA,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 

Clueen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Empress 

of  Germany,  bom  in   1717,  was  the  eldest 

daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  Emperor 

of  Germany.    In  1724,  Charles  by  his  wiU, 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 

regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family 

of  Austria,  declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter 

should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children  aAer 

her.    The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guarantied  by  the  diet  of  the  empire, 

and  by  all  the  German  princes  individually,  and  also  by  sereial  other 

powers  of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 
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In  1736,  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  recognised  as  the  future  Qrand« 
duke  of  Tuscany,  afler  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  oflspriug  of 
the  house  of  Medici.  Gian  Gastcme  died  in  July,  1787,  and  Tuscany 
became  subject  to  Francis,  who,  in  January,  1799,  repaired  to  Florence 
with  his  consort.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  agreed  to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to 
parts  of  which  each  of  thoee  powers  laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa,  how- 
erer,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her  age,  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  Vienna,  and  taking  possession  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her 
other  German  states ;  she  then  proceeded  to  Presburg,  took  the  oaths  to 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom,  in  1741.  Frederick  of  Prussia  offered  the  young  queen  his 
friendship,  on  the  condition  of  her  surrendering  Silesia  to  him,  but  she 
resolutely  refused,  and  Frederick  invaded  that  province.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  on  his  part,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa 
being  obliged  to  quit  her  capital,  repaired  to  Presburg.  Convoking  the 
Hungarian  diet,  she  appeared  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her 
infant  son  Joseph  in  her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and  depu- 
ties, thai  **  being  assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  forsaken  by  her  friendsi 
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and  finding  even  her  own  lelatirea  hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  eseept 
in  their  loyalty,  and  that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings."  This  heart-stirring  appeal  was 
answered  by  a  borst  of  chivalric  enthusiasm.  The  Hungarian  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  cried  out,  "Moriamur  pro  Bege  nostra 
Maria  Theresa,"  and  the  whole  military  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  in 
arms  to  defend  their  queen.  Her  troops,  under  General  Kevenhuller  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought  galkntly,  and  dro^e 
the  French  and  Bayarians  out  of  the  hereditary  states.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Barana,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  by 
the  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also  made  not  only  a  peace  but  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, who  were  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1743,  the  French 
were  entirely  driren  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744,  Frederick  again  declared 
war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia ;  but  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  made  his  peace  with  her,  sent  the  queen  reinforcements, 
which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1745,  Charles 
VII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected  emperor. 
In  1746,  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages 
in  Italy ;  they  gained  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, and  occui»ed  Genoa,  which,  however,  they  afterwards  lost  through 
a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747,  the  war  continued  to  rage  in  Italy  and 
Flanders,  with  various  success.  In  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix-ia-Ohapelie 
terminated  the  war  called  *Mhe  virar  of  the  Austrian  succession,"  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her  hereditary  domi* 
nioQS,  except  Saleria,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  kept. 

In  1756,  began  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  on  one  side,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  on  the  other.  It  ended  in 
1768,  leaving  both  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  as 
befere.  In  1766^  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she  conti- 
nued to  wear  mouming  ^  her  death,  and  her  son  Jos^h  was  elected 
emperor.  She,  however,  retained  in  her  hands  the  administration  of  her 
dominions,  and  devoted  all  her  cares  to  promote  their  prosperity,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people  under  her  sway. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  pditical  life  with  which  she  can  be 
reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  fiost  partition  of  Poland.  The  plan« 
however,  did  not  originate  with  her,  and  she  for  some  time  refused  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  partition  drawn  up  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  in  1772, 
until  she  was  pUnly  told  that  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  the  dis- 
membejnent  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  it,  she  would  only  endanger  her  own  dominions^     Prince 
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Kanrnts  wad  her  own  sod,  Joseph  n.«  arged  her  to  join  tbe  two  otber 
powers ;  she  wss  told  that  Gallicia  and  otber  parts  of  P<^and  were  ancient 
dependendea  of  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gare  her  assent. 

The  knpfDYements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her  dominions  are 
many  and  important.  In  1776,  she  abolished  the  tortare  in  her  hereditary 
slates,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1777,  she  abo- 
lished the  rural  and  personal  serrices  which  the  peasants  of  Bohemia 
owed  to  their  feadal  superiors,  and  commuted  them  for  a  sum  of  money, 
liteiary  piracy  was  forbidden  under  serere  penalties.  Between  the  years 
1774-8,  she  occupied  herself  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  XK>pn]ar  education  in  her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools 
into  diree  classes  ?  1.  ^Normal  schools,"  one  in  each  pronnce,  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the  province;  &  ^Principal 
schools,'*  in  the  large  towns ;  S.  **  Communal  schools,**  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages.  A  director  had  the  superintendence  of  the  normal  schools ; 
those  of  ^  htge  towns  were  under  the  sopmnteadenee  of  a  magistrate ; 
and  the  communal  schoola  under  the  parish  priest  and  an  assessor  of  the 
communy  ccfuncil.  A  central  commission  of  studies  was  also  appointed 
to  superintend  the  whole,  which  received  annual  lepotts,  and  examined 
candidates  for  the  mastetships.  Maria  Theresa  also  suggested  the  addi 
tion  of  manual  labour  to  intellectual  instruction  in  the  communal  schools. 
She  promised  an  extra  remuneration  to  those  teachers  whose  wives  taught 
the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  Ac.  This  plan  answered  extremely 
well,  especiaHy  among  the  peasantry  of  Bohemia.  little  girls  thus  taught 
were  flS>le  to  earn  as  much  as  half  a  florin  a  day.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  system  of  popular  education  which  has  since  been  extended 
through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman :  she  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic, 
bat  not  a  Uind  devotee  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discri- 
minate between  the  tempwal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  her  instruc- 
tioBs  to  the  Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June,  1766,  she 
states  the  principle,  that  **  every  thing  which  is  not  of  divine  institution  is 
subject  to  the  supreme  legishtive  authority  of  the  state."  AgreeaUy  to 
this  principle,  she  made  sevend  important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  clergy :  die  suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at  Rome  upon  benefices; 
she  forbade  the  alienation  of  knded  property  in  fovour  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the  clergy  to  be  registered ;  she 
placed  the  convents  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bislx^,  and 
in  temporal  matters  under  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.  She  put  a  check 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in  her  Italian 
dominions :  she  took  out  of  its  hands  the  censorship  of  books,  and  gave  it 
to  a  commission  of  civil  magistrates,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Tus- 
cany, which  was  administered  by  a  coancil  of  regency,  in  the  name  i>f  her 
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second  son,  LeopoJd,  she  ordered  that  lay  asseason  ahould  be  joined  to  the 
inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  also  took  away  the  sbirrit  or  armed 
force,  which  was  before  under  the  orders  of  the  inquisitors.  The  Inquisi- 
tion of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  under  the  reign  of 
her  sons,  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Belgian  subjects, 
and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rashness  of  Joseph  II.  to  detach  them 
from  their  loyalty  to  Austria.  The  Belgian  capitalists  eagerly  supplied 
the  loans  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  cimtract  during  the 
Seren  Years*  War. 

Lfombardy,  the  adminis- 
ation  of   Maria    Theresa 
ad  of  her  minister.  Count 
,  was  a  period  of  returning 
»  for  that  fine   country, 
vicissitudes  of  the  preced- 
I   and  the  previous  long 
of  the  Spanish  governors, 
empress  ordered  a  new 
:ensimento,  or  valuation  of 
estates,  for  the  purpose 
^  of  an  equitable  assess- 
*    ment  of  the   land-tax; 
she  caused  the  bilancio 
camerale,  or  a  regular 
budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  to  be  made ;  she  abolished 
the  custom  of  farming  the  various  branches  of  the  indirect  duties  to  the 
highest  bidder,  made  regulations  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  feudal  superiors,  and  established  representative  communal 
councils  to  superintend  the  local  expenditure ;  she  began,  in  short,  and 
effected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  great  legislative  and  administrative 
reform,  which  was  completed  under  her  successor,  Joseph  II.     Firmain 
encouraged  men  of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the  cabals  of 
their  enemies.    Pietro  Yerri  was  made  counsellor  and  president  of  the 
financial  board ;  Beccaria  was  appointed  professor  of  political  philosophy ; 
Carli  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followecL 
The  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Pademo,  which  joins  the  Adda  to  the 
Martesana,  was  executed  under  Maria  Theresa.    In  1749,  soon  after  she 
obtained  peaceful  possession  of  Lombardy,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  contained 
900,000  inhabitanu ;  in  1770,  the  population  had  risen  to  1,300,000. 

''Lombardy,"  says  a  liberal  writer  of  our  times,  ''had  never  enjoyed  so 
much  happiness  and  tranquillity  as  under  her  reign ;  it  is  recorded  to  her 
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Unt  ii^    ^  wiahed  to  be  informed  of  every  act  of  the  administratioiiy 

wdlifi^^  ^  access  to  her  presence  to  the  hamble  and  poor  as 

gnntkn  I    '^^  *°^  "^^>  ^^^  ^^®  listened  benignantly  to  all,  either 

^yjj^T^.   ^petitions,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving  reasons  for  her 

'a^  be/  ^(Kory  promises  or  vague  circumlocotions.    She  declared, 

her  iTftT**'  ^^^*  which  happened  at  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 

'  ^j/;  ^^  if  any  thing  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it 

Are  of  4e^  ^Aout  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished  the  wel- 

^  j^^^^5«ct8.    Daring  a  forty  years'  reign,  she  alwajrs  showed  a 

^.\X  )|    ^  ^d  truth,  and  she  stated,  as  a  principle  of  her  conduct, 

^^opletltar^  ^*  pleasure  of  alleviating  distress  and  doing  good  to  the 

t^^^     ^  lender  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  the  wearer."* 

\\i?  ^""^t  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  charac* 

ralJ^^^^  conduct  was  characterized  by  that  decency  and  self-respect, 

^^  with  mach  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  become  a  distinctive 

dancteiutic  of  the  Austrian  imperial  &mily.    Maria  Theresa  will  ever 

ttok  high  among  illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who 

hire  been  the  benefigurtors  of  mankind.    With  her  ended  the  house  of 

Aiutm  fbbsbarg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  present  dynasty  of 

Aastm  Lorraine. 

fMerick  n.  appeared  really  afiected  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 

JHsria  Theresa.    Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he  said,  that  '^although  he  had 

made  war  against  her,  he  had  never  been  her  personal  enemy ;  that  he 

ahrays  nspected  her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  the  glory 

of  her  thnme." 


'  BoHi,  iSkma  iTiitalJa,  b.  vL,  ch.  15. 
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ERNANDO  ALVAREZ  DE  TOLEDO,  Duke 
of  Alba,  General  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and 
MiaifltiBr  of  State  of  Charles  Y.,  was  bom  in  1508. 
.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Gracia,  and  grandson  of 
'  Don  Fadrique,  or  Frederick,  who  was  first  cousin 

of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  second 
Duke  of  Alba  de  Tonnes.    His  father  lost  his  life 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Moors,  at  Gelrez.    His  grandfather  super- 
intended his  education,  which  was  calculated  to  fit  him  both  for  the  field 
and  the  cabinet.    He  entered  very  young  into  the  service  of  the  emperory 
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ai  aooompemed  him  in  his  expedidons  to  Algiers,  Tanisir  uid  P^Tia. 
He  afterwards  followed  him  to  Hungary;  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor 
promoted  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army,  more  as  a  mark  of  favour  than 
from  any  consideration  of  his  military  talents.  His  reserred  disposition, 
and  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  to  politics,  had  at  first  given  an  unfa* 
▼oarahle  idea  of  his  talents  as  a  generaL  On  the  emperctf  wishing  to 
know  his  opinion  about  attacking  the  Turks,  he  advised  him  rather  to 
build  them  a  golden  bridge  than  cBkr  them  a  dedsive  battle.  Through 
his  wise  measures,  however,  the  emperor,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
Frederickof  Saxony,  at  Muhlenberg,  where  the  elector  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  of  which  the  Duke  of  AJba  was  presi- 
dent, and  was  condemned  to  death.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  urged  the 
emperor  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution ;  but  tUs  was  not  the  object 
ttf  Charles.    Alba  subsequently  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Mentz^ 

About  1660,  Pope  Paul  lY^  had  deprived  the  house  of  Ooilona  of  their 
stales,  and  added  them  to  the  territory  of  the  Church.  The  French 
&foared  the  Pope ;  and  the  duke  was  ordered  by  Philip  11.  to  proceed 
thither  against  the  united  French  and  Papal  army.  Having  obtained  the 
title  of  Lieutenant  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  with  unlimited 
power,  he  entered  the  Italian  territory.  In. this  important  mission  he  fully 
isfwered  his  master's  most  sanguine  expectations.  Immediately  upon  his 
trrifal,  he  obliged  the  Count  of  Brisae  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ulpian ;  placed 
Mihm  in  a  state  of  security ;  and,  proceeding  to.  Naples,  where  the  pope 
hj  his  intrigues  had  caused  serious  distuibanos0,Jie  lesloxed  trimqniUity, 
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and  secured  respect  for  the  Spanish  authority.  He  then  entered  the 
Papal  States,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a 
determination  to  humhle  hoth  the  Pope  and  the  French;  hut  having 
received  fresh  orders  from  bis  court,  he  was  ohliged  to  conclude  an  honour- 
able treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pope,  not  without  telling  his  master  that 
timidity  and  scrupulousness  were  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  war. 
This  proud  warrior,  before  whom  the  bravest  trembled,  was  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  asking  the  Pope's  pardon ;  and,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, was  so  struck  with  awe  at  the  ceremony  that  he  could  scarcely 
utter  a  word. 

About  1560,  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Spain  began  to  manifest  symp- 
toms of  discontent.  Philip,  being  a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  Roman  religion  in  all  its  purity  throughout  his  dominions. 
He  disliked  the  Belgians  as  much  as  his  &ther  had  been  well-disposed 
towards  them ;  and  his  whole  conduct  was  calculated  rather  to  alienate 
than  to  gain  their  afifection.  He  attempted  to  destroy  their  liberty  and 
privileges,  and  establish  the  Inquisition,  at  any  hazard.  When  one  of  his 
ministers  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  abolish  the  inquisitorial 
edicts,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  states,  he  answered, 
that  he  *Vould  rather  have  no  subjects  at  all  than  have  heretics  for  his 
subjects.'*  A  rebellion  was  the  result  of  this  ungenerous  policy.  When 
the  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Spain,  the  king  summoned  a  council  of 
state,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  his  ministers  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  refractory  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Feria  objected 
strongly  against  the  adoption  of  violent  measures.  The  Duke  of  Alba, 
on  the  contrary,  was  for  severity.  Philip  remained  a  moment  perplexed 
between  these  two  advisers ;  but  soon  decided  in  &vour  of  the  opinion 
that  most  accorded  with  his  own. 

Alba  was  furnished  with  troops  and  money,  and  invested  with  nnlimited 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  Belgians.  He 
set  sail  from  Spain  in  1667,  and  landed  at  Qenoa,  where  he  strengthened 
his  army  with  some  Italian  troops,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels.  On  his 
arrival,  the  country  which,  through  the  mild  and  conciliatory  measures 
adopted  by  the  amiable  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  became  full  of  alarm.  Events  proved  that  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple were  not  unfounded.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Germany,  and, 
in  vain,  urged  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  do  the  same.  Alba 
summoned  a  council  of  state  to  his  house,  to  consult  about  the  best 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  repressing  sedition.  The  two  counts 
came  as  councillors,  when  Alba  seized  them,  with  the  secretary,  Cassen- 
brot,  and  put  them  in  prison.  The  princess-regent,  seeing  herself  de- 
prived of  her  authority,  retired  to  Italy,  and  left  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  duke* 
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!?^<a,  5  ^  ^Po^  th6  impriaonment  of  D'Egmoot,  Alba  institated  t 

.  >\ilto,^^«d  of  twelve  judges,  whom  be  oamed  "Judges  of  the 

^^If'pjJ  ^  victims  they  were  called  the  Court  of  Blood.     He  was 

^]?^^  1^4    !"^    ^®  summoned  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  all  the  othei 

^S'll.u^j^^^^^^^^  had  fled  from  the  country,  to  appear  before  hia 

^'^i^e  ^'  ^®  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their  property.    All  the 

c*^         Tli        ^  ^^^  victims,  who  were  speedily  condemned  and  exe- 

M^^'^,  ^.^.P""^cipal  cities  were  fortified  and  filled  with  soldiers ;  and  a 

%^^*f^  00^  J^**  ^^^  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  rational  liberty, 

**©    '^Vf^     ^®  mildest  i|;oyemments  of  Europe,  was  now  converted  into 

le^i  ^^^^^iJ^P'    ^^^  than  thirty  thousand  persons  sought  refuge  in 

^  **e  ^^^H  countries.    All  the  laws  which  curb  the  strong,  and  pro- 

^^  ti^^^'  ^^'^  virtually  abolished :  there  was  no  other  rule  but  the 

HE  Prince  of  Orange  had  collected  an  anny 

in  (Germany,  with  which  he  advanced  into 

Friesland,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards 

at  Groningen.    The  news  of  this  reverse 

exasperated   the  duke.      He  hurried  the 

trials  of  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 

to  a  speedy  conclusion.     They  were  con* 

demned  and  beheaded;  and  the . secretary 

of  D'Egmont  was  torn  alive  by  four  horses. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  desirous  to  give 

battle    to    the    Spaniards,  but    the    duke 

SD^Q  ttttn  Te  ^^^^^«nt ;  and  by  his  prudent  movements,  without  losing  a 

^^      *  c^^^!^^^^®^  ^®  patriot  army  to  disband.     Alba  returned  to 

.  ..  ,.  ^^^    ^>n  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel.    The  works  were 

iKhw.  •  vJkv^^  ^'^  ^^^  middle  of  the  fortress,  the  duke  caused  his  own 

«iwe,iiiD   ^    '-^i^  ^^  erected.    This  statue  represented  him  in  full  armour, 

ili4al\iiie«^^-    "^^o-headed  monster,  referring  allegorically  to  the  nobility 

tni  the  ^^^    ^  T»he  whole  was  supported  by  a  pedestal  of  marble,  with 

the  ioWo^'^^^cription : — ^"'In  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  for  having 

icilore^      t-T^^^MW  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king  and  the  church,  and 

the  CQtl^  .        ^^^^quillity,  peace  and  justice."    This  insult  was  greater 

than  a^  X  ^^^'^  endure.    It  was  so  revolting,  that  it  alienated  even  his 

^j^i-»,  ^    ^^>in  that  moment  his  dictatorship  was  virtually  ended.    His 

M\     ^^'^^^^d  by  the  cruelty  practised  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Haar- 

J^t^^  ^Q  caused  more  than  two  thousand  persons  to  be  executed* 

^**^*  u^^  W  them  to  expect  forgiveness  if  they  surrendered. 

*^^^   fff^  legan  to  encounter  misfortunes  and  disappointments  on  every 

"    Sis  health  was  in  a  weak  state ;  the  greater  part  of  Holland  had 

i^'lY  ledted,  and  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Orange  stadtholder ;  his 

at 
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armies  had  ceased  to  be  inyincible;  and  he  earnestly  requested  to  be 
recalled.  In  December,  1678,  he  published  a  general  pardon,  and  left  a 
country  which  he  had  rendered  desolate ;  in  which  he  had  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioners  eighteen  thousand  victims,  and  kindled  a 
war  which  raged  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  cost  Spain  the  blood  of  her 
best  troops,  immense  treasures,  and  the  final  loss  of  some  of  her  richest 
provinces.  The  first  act  of  his  successor's  authority  was  to  demolish  his 
statue ;  so  that  nothing  remained  in  Flanders  after  his  departure  but  the 
memory  of  his  cruelty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  far  from  being  well  received  at  court,  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Uceda.  Four  years  after  his  arrest, 
Henry  II.  of  Bnrtugal  died,  leaving  no  rightful  heir.  Philip  IL  of  Spain 
put  in  a  claim,  which  he  enforced  by  the  sword.  Alba  was  now  sum- 
moned from  his  retirement,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men 
entered  Poitugal  by  Elvas.  In  two  weeks  he  placed  Philip  in  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Three  years  after,  1583,  he  died  at  Lisbon,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four*  ' 

The  Duke  of  Alba  was,  undoubtedly,  the  ablest  general  of  his  age. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  prudence  in  choosing 
his  positions,  and  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  strictest  discipline  in  his 
army.  He  often  obtsined  by  patient  stratagem  those  advantages  which 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  or  dearly  acquired  by  a  precipitate  en- 
counter with  his  enemy.  Being  at  Ck>logne,  and  avoiding,  as  he  always 
did,  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  troops,  the  Archbishop  urged  him  to 
fight.  ^The  object  of  a  general,*'  answered  the  Duke,  ''is  not  to  fight, 
but  to  conquer;  he  fights  enough  who  obtains  the  victory."  During  a 
career  of  so  many  years'  war&re,  he  never  lost  a  battle.  The  firmness, 
energy,  and  caution^  of  such  a  character  as  Alba,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  all  the  evil  circumstances  which  belong  to  intoleranoe  and  de^mtiamt 
were  only  instruments  to  render  the  bigot  and  tyrant  more  dangexeua  and 
odioos.  Under  more  fiiPOttraUe  states  of  aodetyt  they!  might  have  pro* 
duced  a  just  and  benevolent  statesmaoi* 
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E  talents  and  accompHshments  of  Simon  Frazer,  Lord 
/ovat,  were  of  a  nature  to  hare  distingciiahed  their  pos- 
essor  as  an  ornament  to  society,  in  any  age  or  country. 
hit  selfishness,  duplicity,  and  canning,  being  unfortu- 
rately  th^  predominant  qualities  of  his  nature,  they  com- 
pletely neutralized  or  destroyed  all  the  advantages  he  derired  from  fortune 
and  education.    A  brief  review  of  his  career  will  illustrate  thisi  estimate 
of  Ills  character,  and  prove  to  the  reader  of  how  little  value  are  talents  and 
accomplishments,  when  tmaccompanied  by  integrity  of  principle. 

L«ViU,  in  his  youth,  was  noted  for  his  turbulence  and  the  irregularity  of 
his  life.  The  following,  among  other  instances,  sufficiently  attests  the  out** 
nigeoos  violence  of  his  conduct. 

Having  addressed  the  heiress  of  Lovat,  in  1696,  a  marriage  might  have 
enraed,  but  that  the  lady  was  engaged  to  the  son  of  Lord  Balton.  To 
remove  this  objection,  Lovat  took  an  armed  body  of  his  dependants  to  the 
ItoQse  of  that  nobleman,  and,  having  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  swore 
he  would  hang  both  &ther  and  son,  unless  all  pretensions  to  th^  heiress 
were  bstantly  resigned.  This  was  complied  with,  through  terror,  and 
even  the  contract  of  marriage  was  given  up.  He  now  intended  to  have 
aeized  the  young  lady's  person,  but  was  foiled  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
modier,  who  effectually  concealed  her.  Exasperated  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  determined  on  revenge.    Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  house 
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of  the  mother,  accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  his  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  there  compelled  the  old  lady  to  marry  one  of  his  associates. 
After  the  ceremony,  he  cut  off  her  stays,  and  forced  her  to  go  to  bed,  in 
:rder  to  hare  the  marriage  consummated,  which  was  done  accordingly,  he 
4nd  his  attendants,  meanwhile,  waiting  without. 

For  this  infamous  transaction,  Loyat  was  tried  as  an  accessary  to  the 
rape,  and  was  capitally  convicted ;  but  received  a  pardon  from  the  ill-timed 
*enity  of  King  William  III. 

Going  to  Francey  in  1096,  he  turned  Papist,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
good  opinion  of  the  abdicated  James  II.,  who  employed  him  to  raise 
recruits  in  Scotland ;  but  he  revealed  the  substance  of  his  commission  to 
the  British  ministry :  which  circumstance  being  discovered  by  some  Scotch 
Catholics,  an  account  of  it  was  transmitted  to  France ;  so  that  on  his  next 
visit  to  that  country,  in  the  year  1703,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bastile,  where 
he  continued  some  years ;  but  at  length  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to 
St.  Omers,  where  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

Returning  to  Scotland  on  the  demise  of  Ctueen  Anne,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Lovat,  to  which  a  good  estate  was  annexed ;  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  he  for  a  while  abet- 
ted his  cause,  but  finding  his  interest  decline,  he  raised  a  regiment  in 
opposition  to  him.  This  was  so  agreeable  to  the  reigning  fiuniJy,  that 
Lovat  was  sent  for  to  court,  where  he  was  highly  caressed. 

At  the  time  he  was  supporting  the  rebellion  of  1745,  with  men  and 
money,  the  Lord-president  Forbes  wrote  to  him,  and  conjured  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  take  a  decisive  and  vigorous  part  in  behalf  of 
government ;  and  Lovat  answered  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to 
imply  an  assent  to  all  he  urged ;  though  at  this  very  time  the  men  he  had 
sent  to  assist  the  rebels  were  commanded  by  his  own  son. 

He  was  apprehended  in  his  own  house,  some  days  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  by  a  party  of  dragoons ;  but  being  so  infirm  that  he  could  not 
walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter  to  Inverness,  whence  he  was  sent  in  a 
landau  to  Edinburgh,  under  a  strong  military  escort. 

Having  been  lodged  one  night  in  the  castle,  he  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  only  two  days  before  the  Lords  Kihnamock 
and  Balmerino  suffered  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law. 

Several  witnesses,  whose  presence  was  judged  necessary  on  the  trial 
of  Lovat,  being  resident  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
postpone  it  till  the  following  year ;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  to 
trial  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1747,  Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  his  lordship  objected  to  a  witness  because 
he  was  his  tenant;  but  his  competency  to  give  his  deposition  being 
allowed,  after  long  arguments,  he  deposed,  that  his  lordship  had  been 
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•dive  IB  ninng  supplies  for  the  Pretender^  who  had  made  a  descent  on 
die  kingdom  in  conseqaence  of  his  adrice. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  first  day's  proceedings ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  second  was  spent  in  debates  respecting  the  admissibility  of  Mr/ 
Bftunay,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pretender*  as  a  witness.  It  was 
u^;ed  that  his  evidence  could  not  be  allowed,  as  he  stood  attainted ;  hot 
the  attoniey-general  having  read  the  record  of  the  attainder  and  produced 
the  king's  pardon,  all  further  objections  fell  to  the  ground* 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Murray  was  examined,  and  proved  that  Lord 
Lovat  had  assisted  the  rebels  with  men  and  money ;  and  that  he  had  oora- 
miaaicDed  two  of  his  scxis,  to  cause  his  tenants  to  take  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  Pretender. 

Lord  Lovat's  servants  proved  that  the  Pretender  had  been  assisted  with 
money  by  his  lordship ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  several  gentlemen  firam 
the  Highlands  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  evidence  for  the  crown  being  summed  up  on  the  fiAh  day^  Lord 
Lovat  was  acquainted  by  the  lord  high-steward  that  he  must  prepare  for 
his  defence ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  sixth  day,  his  lordship  insisted  that 
the  parties  who  had  given  evidence  against  him  were  his  enemies*  and 
that  thej  had  been  induced  to  give  their  testimony  by  means  of  suborn- 
ation ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  support  his  allegations  by  the  depositions  of 
two  Highlanders ;  but  what  they  said  had  little  influence  against  the  con- 
anrrent  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses. 

The  lords  being  assembled  in  parliament  on  the  seventh  day,  determined 
on  their  verdict,  and  having  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  culprit 
was  informed  by  the  lord  high-steward,  that  he  had  been  found  guihy  by 
his  peers.  To  this  Lovat  said,  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  while  under 
misfortunes ;  and  this  he  declared  with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  high- 
steward  reproved  him  for  the  indecency  of  his  behaviour,  and  then  passed 
on  him  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

After  his  canviction,  he  behaved  with  uncommon  cheerfulness,  appear- 
ing by  no  means  intimidated  at  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  apply  for  the  royal  mercy ;  he  declined  it,  saying,  that  the 
remnant  of  his  life  was  not  worth  asking  for.  He  was  always  cheerful  in 
company ;  entertained  his  friends  with  stories,  and  applied  many  passages 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  his  own  case. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  he  immediately  read  it, 
and  then  pressing  the  gentlenum  who  brought  it,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  him,  entertained  him  with  such  a  number  of  amusing  stories  as  asto- 
nished the  visitor,  that  his  lordship  should  have  such  spirits  on  so  sdemn 


The  major  of  the  Tower  inquiring  afUr  his  health,  one  morning,  he 
add,  **l  am  well*  sir ;  I  am  preparing  myself  for  a  place  where  hardly 
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any  majors  go,  and  but  few'liettt^naiit-generah."  Haring  procnred  a  pil^ 
low  to  be  placed  at  the  fooii  of  bis  bed»  he  frequently  kneeled  on  itt  to  try 
how  he  should  act  his  part  at  the  fatal  block ;  and  after  some  pnictice» 
thought  himself  sufficiently  perfect  to  go  through  it  with  propriety. 

Waking  about  two  in  the  morning  on  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
prayed  devoutly  for  some  time,  and  then  slept  till  near  aeren,  when  he 
was  dressed  by  the  assistance  of  the  warder.  This  day  he  spent  with  his 
friends,  conyeising  cheerfully  both  on  public  and  private  afliurs.  He  was 
even  jocose  in  a  higb  degree,  and  told  the  barber  who  riiaved  him,  to  be 
cautious  not  to  cut  his  throat,  which  might  baulk  many  persons  of  the 
expected  sight  on  the  following  day.  Having  eaten  a  hearty  sapper,  he 
desired  that  a  piece  of  veal  might  be  roasted,  that  he  might  have  some  of 
it  minced  for  his  breakfkst,  being  a  dish  of  which  he  was  extrraneiy  fond. 
He  then  smoked  his  pipe,  and  retired  to  rest.  -         < 

Waking  about  three  in  th^  momitig,  he  employed  sometifflfe  in  devo- 
tion, and  then  reposing  himself  tili  five  o'clock,  he  arose,  and  drank  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  efv^ry  morning.  He  next 
employed  himself  about  two  hours  in  reading,  which  he  could  da  without 
spectacles,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,*  for  he  had  lived  a  life  <rf 
temperance,  notwithstanding  his  turbulence,  and  his' eyesight  was  uncom- 
monly good. 

He  now  conversed  in  his-  customary  manner ;  exhibiting  no  sign  of 
apprehension ;  and  at  eight  oVlock  sent  his  wig  to  the  barber ;  and  also 
desired  the  warder  to  purchase  a  purse,  in  which  to  put  the  money  that 
he  intended  for  the  executioner ;  and  he  particularly  desired  that  it  might 
be  a  good  one,  lest  the  man  aliould  refuse  it. 

The  warder  bringing  two  purses,  his  lordship  took  one,  which  though 
he  did  not  entirely  approvii  of)  he  said  he  thought  few  persons  would  refuse 
it  with  ten  guineas  as  its  contents. 

Having  called  for  his  breakfast  of  min<ied  Veal,  he  ate  heartily  of  it, 
and  drank  some  wine*  and  water,  to  the  heahh  of  his  surrounding  friends. 
The  coffin,  with  his  name  and  age,  and*  decorated  with  ornaments  proper 
to  his  rank,  being  placed  Dn  the  scaffold^  Mr.  Sheriff  Abop  went  to  the 
gate  of  the  Tower  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  demand  the  body.  This  inteUi* 
gence  being  conrejei  ^to  Lord  Levat,  he  requested  a  few  minutes  for  his 
private  devotions ;  in  whi€ll  being  indulged,  he  returned  cheerfully,  and 
said,  ^  (Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  i'-  and  having  descended  one  pair  of  stairs, 
General  WiUiaiHson  requested  «blm  to  repose  himself  a  few  minutes  in  his 
apartment. 

Complying  with  this  invitation,  he  stopped  about  five<  minutes,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  company,  and  having  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  got  into  the  governor's  coach,  which  conveyed  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Aerifll.    Being  conducted  to  a  hoose 
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near  tbe  seaflbld,  be  told  the  sheriff^  ^  be  might  gtre  the  word  of  command 
frbeo  he  pleased ;  for^  added  he,  I  have  been  long  m  the  anny,  and  know 
what  it  18  to  obe  J.** 

HtTing  drank  some  barat  bmady  and  bitters,  he  aseended  the  8afR>ld, 
and  taking  a  saryey  of  the  surrounding  multitude:  *'Good  lack  !**  said  he, 
"what  a  bustle  is  here  about  seeing  an  old  gray  head  taken  off,  that  can't 
belp  itself  up  three  steps  of  the  scaffold  without  the  assistance  of  two 
men!** 

As  he  was  going  up  the  steps,  obs^rring  an  old  acquaintaiice  of  his  yery 
oeknekoly,  he  ckpped  him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  be  ef  good  heart  i 
'*for,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not  afiraid,  then  why  should  you'?*' 

When  his  lordship  was  got  upon  the  scaffold,  he  immediately  inquired 
for  the  executioner,  who,  being  brought  before  him,  and  having  paid  his 
lespeets,  his  lordship  took  a  canvas  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  with  ten 
goi&eas  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  him,  bidding  him  do  his  work  eftctually : 
"For,"  said  he,  ''if  you  should  cut  and  mangle  my  shoulders,  I  shall  be 
▼eiy  angry  with  you."  His  lordship  then  desired  to  see  the  axe,  but  the 
execQtioner  excused  himself  from  showing  it  before  he  had  the  sheriflTs 
pennisrion  for  that  purpose,  which  the  sheriff,  however,  instantly  granted ; 
and  it  being  put  into  his  lordship's  hands,  he  felt  the  edge  of  it,  and  said, 
"He  believed  it  would  do."  Then,  by  the  help  of  the  two  warders,  who 
attended  him,  he  got  up  out  of  his  chair,  which  he  sat  in  for  the  ease  of 
his  legs,  and  took  a  view  of  his  coffin,  on  which  was  written  the  follow- 
ing  inscription,  viz«— "  Simon,  Dominus  Fraser,  decoUat.  April  9,  1747, 
JEtiL  BUS  80." 

His  lordship  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  sat  down  again,  repeating  the 
^U4cnown  line  of  Horace, 

**  Dslcv  et  dsoonim  «st  pto  Patris  man." 

And  the  fc^owing  out  of  Ovid : 

"  Nam  GtaoB  et  proavoa,  et  qttm  wm  Mmns  ipn,  riz  ea  nostra  voeo." 

His  lordship  then  desired  the  crowd  to  fetire,  when,  being  supported  by 
the  two  warders,  he  prayed  privately.  He  now  called  Mr.  William  Fraser 
to  him,  and  gave  him  his  gold-headed  cane,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
iaithinl  services.  Then  he  took  off  his  wig,  and  his  cap  was  put  on ; 
after  which  he  pulled  off  his  clothes,  which,  with  his  wig,  he  gave  to 
Mr.  Fraser ;  then  taking  off  his  cravat,  and  loosening  the  neck  of  his  shirt, 
he  kneeled  down  by  the  block,  and  pulled  the  cloth  to  him  that  was  to 
reorive  his  head.  But  being  told  by  the  executioner  that  he  was  a  bttle 
too  near  the  block,  he  moved  his  body  farther  back ;  which  done,  he  told 
tbe  executioner  that  the  signal  for  him  to  do  his  office,  should  be  the  drop- 
ping of  his  handkerchief;  then  he  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  block,  and 
is  ahout  half  a  minute  gave  the  signal,  and  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
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body  at  one  blow,  and  being  received  in  a  scarlet  cloth,  was  together  with 
his  body  put  in  a  coffin,  and  conveyed  back  in  a  herse  to  the  Tower ; 
from  whence,  about  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  undertaker,  took  it 
away,  in  order  to  send  it  to  Scotland,  to  be  interred  in  his  own  burying- 
place  at  Kirkhill  church,  Inverness. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  at  the  execution,  by  one  of  the  scaf- 
folds, erected  for  the  use  of  the  spectators,  breaking  down.  Several  per- 
sons were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  were  terribly  bruised.  Thus  was 
this  old  Lord,  whose  life  had  been  a  series  of  oppressions  and  crimes,  dis- 
graceful to  his  rank,  the  means  of  producing  a  calamity  to  otheriy  almosi 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 
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MAXIMILIAN  CHRISTOPHER  MILLER, 

A    8AX0N    GIANT. 

HIS  man  belonged  to  that  race  of  beings  whom  nature 
in  her  occasional  freaks  distinguishes  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  species,  either  hf  enlarging  or  diminishing 
beyond  measure  their  physical  powers;  and  like  most 
I  of  the  tribe,  he  availed  himself  of  her  peculiar  gifts  to 
make  a  fortune,  by  exhibiting  himself  for  money.    He 
was  bom  at  Leipeic,  in  1674,  and,  eren  from  his 
infancy,  was  remarkable  for  his  size  and  strength. 
After  tnyelling  through  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  he  arrived  in 
Engiaod  about  1733,  and  attracted  general  attention  in  the  metropolis, 
^  the  pompousness  of  his  demeanour,  as  well  as  from  his  great  height, 
ud  the  surprising  dimensions  of  his  various  members.     He  wore  a 
nch  HuDgarian  jacket,  a  fancy-wrought  cap,  with  a  towering  plume  of 
Men ;  and  when  visitors  were  introduced,  he  assumed  a  grand  and  im- 
portant air,  carrying  a  rich  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  having  his  left 
placed  cm  the  handle  of  a  tremendous  falchion,  elegantly  mounted.     He 
^^  paraded  the  apartment  with  a  prodigious  show  of  state  and  dignity. 
He  was  at  that  time  fifty-nine  years  of  age.     His  height  was  about  eight 
feet,  and  his  face  and  head  were  of  so  enormous  a  size  that  they  almost 
Knick  the  beholders  with  terror.     His  hand  measured  a  foot,  and  his  finger 
wai  nine  inches  long.    Boistard  drew  his  portrait,  from  the  life,  in  1783. 
He  died  in  London  in  1784,  aged  60. 
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CRAZY   CROW, 

PORTBB   TO    THB    DUBLIN   THBATBB. 

HIS  man  was  one  of  the  public  characten  rf  the  Irish  capi- 
tal in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  What  were  his 
peculiar  claims  to  notoriety  have  not  been  recorded,  un- 
less we  can  suppose  them  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
propensity  to  fuddling,  a  peculiarly  fierce  appearance, 
and  a  tremendous  voice,  all  of  which  appear,  from  the 
following  lines,  to  hav^  been  his  distinguishing  characteristics :-» 

"  With  look  fi^rooioiift,  and  with  beer;  replete. 
See  Craxy  Crow  beneath  hia  minatrel  weight, 
W»  Toice  aa  frightful  aa  great  Etna'a  roar, 
(Whieh  apreada  ka  hon<^  to  the  diataat  ahora,) 
.    JBqvally  hideona  with  hia  well-known  £M)a, 
Mordera  each  ear  till  whiaky  makaa  it  ceaaa." 

It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  qualities  of  a  more  interesting  kind  distin* 
gttished  him  among  his  contemporaries,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  baye 
been  honoured  by  the  publication  of  his.  portmit*  According  to  CaulfieUU 
*'Crow,  as  an  appendage  of  the  theatre,  was  generally  useful^.both  to  the 
manager,  the  prompter,  and  the  perfoimers;  and  nqtwithataidjng  hia  dis- 
sonant voice  and  ferocious  aspect,  he  contrived  to  keep  his  post,  and  to  gmin 
a  comfortable  livelihood/'  In  the  above  sketch,  taken  from  the  origiiud 
print,  he  is  represented  as  carrying  a  load  of  musical  instruments  to  the 
musicians  of  the  theatre. 
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OLD  HABBY. 

BOUT  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Old 
was  a  remarkable  character  in  London,  hia  no 
being  established  by  the  facetions  and  felicitous 
ner  in  which  he  descnbed  the  sights  to  be  seen 
raree-show.    According  to  all  accounts,  it  was  c 
treat,  both  to  old  and  young,  to  hear  his  leame 
^     —        Jn  of  eyery  subject  aQd'article  which  his  attractivi 
"         i.    Pierce  Tempest,  i^  vhis  Crie$  of  London^  from 
OS  Laroon,has  described  6/J  iJarry  with  his  cabi: 
iuM   ^'^^^  'filing  the  streets,  and  bawling  aloud  for  an  audience 
mcMMmtMooM  ^^  AKciKrfJs,  the  engraver  and  printseller,  published  two 
XJoderncm   ^  ^io^  /inoiu  one  of  which  we  have  taken  the  above  s 
^^  ^psgrfgr^^  *w  ^®  following  lines:— 
h^^^tT^   behold  the  Efigie  off  ono 
l^r^^jxJiU*^  bf  age,  Decrepit  and  Forlonia ; 
f^^^MM    ^^^liet's  Inaerib'd  beneath  hia  picture  traee, 
^w^_^     ^HowB  tiie  Man,  the  Picture  bat  hia  Face ; 
'^  ^^^*'^-— ^Jiig  bell  doth  you  togetller  call, 
Ilia  ILa»y*Sbow,  Specutora  all ; 
11  be  pleaaed  before  you  by  hSm  paaa, 

a  Farthing  and  look  throogh  hia  glaaa, 
^▼ery  Object  that  it  doth  preaent, 

your  fancy,  yield  yoor  mind  content ! 
as  atrange  in  Nature  aa  in  Nnmber, 
many  aa  will  make  you  wonder ; 
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That  when  70a  do  look  through  his  glass  you*d  swear. 

That  hj  one  small  sight  you  view'd  a  whole  Fair 

Of  Monsters  stranger  than  can  be  express*  d, 

There^s  Nippotate  lies  among  the  rest. 

Twelve  years  together  he  has  drove  this  trade. 

And  by  no  upstart  yet  has  been  dismaid; 

'Tis  so  long  since  he  did  himself  betake. 

To  show  the  Louse,  the  Flea,  and  Spangl'd  Snake, 

His  Nippotate  which  on  Raw  flesh  fed, 

He  liveing  shew'd,  and  does  the  same  now  dead; 

The  Bells  that  he  when  Liveing  always  wore, 

He  wears  about  his  neck  as  heretofore. 

Then  Buy  Old  Haebt,  stick  him  up  that  b« 

May  be  remembered  by  Posterity. 

His  N1PPOTATE9  referred  to  above,  was  the  body  of  a  tame  hedge-hog 
which  had  been  a  special  favourite  of  Old  Harry  when  alive,  and  which 
his  affection  for  it  had  caused  him  to  preserve  by  stuffing  when  it  died. 

According  to  Caulfield,  Harry  contrived  to  make  a  comfortable  living  by 
thus  harmlessly  amusing  the  public  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  hi  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  had  two  or  three  successful  rivals.  He  then 
confined  his  perambulations  to  the  vicinity  of  Moorfields,  seldom  straying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hoxton  and  Islington,  and  he  was  rarely  known 
to  travel  westward  beyond  Temple-bar.  It  is  said  that  he  died  about 
1710. 
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MASSANIELLO. 

E  history  of  the  Revolution,  effected  by  this  obscuie  bat 
emarkable  person,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  ezam- 
iles  on  record,  of  the  sadden  and  extraordinary  ricissi- 
ades  which  frequently  occur  in  the  affiiirs  of  nations,  as 
rell  as  in  those  of  individuab. 
Thomas  Annello,  by  construction  called  Massaniello, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1028,  and  at  the  time  when  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  world,  was  about  twenty-foor  years  of  age.     He  lired  in  a  comer 
of  the  great  market-place  of  Naples,  and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  under  one  of  his  windows  were  fixed  the  arms  and  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth.    That  monarch  had  granted  to  the  people  of 
Naples  a  charter  of  privileges,  which  about  this  period  were  grossly 
violated.    Massaniello  was  robust,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  middle  size ; 
he  wore  linen  trousers,  a  blue  waistcoat,  and  went  barefoot,  with  a  mari- 
ner's cap.     His  profession  was  that  of  a  dealer  in  fish,  which  he  either 
caught  himself  or  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  retailing.    The  discontents 
excited  in  the  city  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Massaniello ;  nay,  so 
alive  was  he  to  the  caase  of  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of 
his  profession,  he  begsn  to  form  a  project  for  effecting  a  reformaticm.  Going 
home  one  day  violeritly  agitated,  he  met  with  the  fimious  Banditto  Perrone, 
and  one  of  his  companions,  as  he  passed  by  a  church  to  which  they  had 
fled  for  refuge.    Being  known  to  them,  they  inquired  what  ailed  him :  on 
which  he  replied,  that  he  would  be  bound  to  be  hanged,  if  he  did  not  right 
the  city.    They  laughed  at  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  an  event, 
i  #s  « 
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but  Massaniello  swore  that  if  he  had  two  or  three  of  his  own  humour  to 
join  him,  he  would  keep  his  word*  They  gare  him  a  solemn  promise  of 
assistance,  and  he  departed. 

His  resolution  was  soon  afterwards  strengthened  hy  a  circumstance  in 
which  he  was  personally  interested.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
having  met  his  wife  carrying  a  small  quantity  .of  contraband  flour,  seized 
her,  and  carried  her  to  prison ;  nor  could  Massaniello  procure  her  release 
till  he  had  sold  the  whole  of  his  property  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
ducats  as  the  price  of  her  freedom.  He  now  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  popular  discontents,  on  account  of  the 
tax  on  fruit,  which  fell  particuhrly  heavy  on  .the  lower  classes;  and  accord- 
ingly went  round  among  the  fruit-shops  in  his  quarter,  advising  the  keepers 
of  them  to  go  in  a  body  the  next  day  to  the  market,  aad  teU  the  countiy 
fruiterers  that  they  would  buy  no  more  taxed  fruit. 

The  market-place  was  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  boys,  who 
assembled  there  to  pick  up  suck  fruit  as  fell.  Massaniello  associated  with 
them,  taught  them  certain  cries  and  clamours  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
collected  such  a  number  of  them  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  that  at  first  they  amounted  to  five  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  five 
thousand.  Of  this  youthful  army,  Massaniello  acted  as  general,  providing 
each  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  with  a  small  cane.  The  shop- 
keepers complying  with  his  instructions,  a  great  tumult  took  place  the  next 
day  between  them  and  the  fruiterers.  An  officeri  named  Aaaderio,  was 
sent  by  the  viceroy  to  quell  ibis  disturbance. 

Among  the  fruiterers  was  a  cousin  of  Massanielk,  who,  sacondingthe 
views  of  the  latter,  endeavoured  as  much  as  poissible  toinflame  the  people. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  sell  his  fruit,  unless  at  a  very  low  price,  which, 
when  the  tax  was  paid,  would  be  less  than  the  prime  cost.  On  this  he  fell 
into  a  violent  rage,  and  threw  two  large  baskets  on  the  gnmnd,  exclaiming, 
'*  God  gives  plenty,  and  the  bad  government  a  dearth.  I  care  not  for  this 
fruit,  let  those  take  it  that  will."  The  boyd  eagerly  ran  to  pick  up  and  eat 
the  fruit.  At  this  moment  Massaniello  rushed  in  among  them*  crying  out, 
^  No  tax !  No  tax !"  Anaclerio  threatened  him  with  whipping  and  the 
galleys,  on  which  not  only  the  fruiterers  but  the  rest  of  the  people  threw 
figs,  apples,  and  other  fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  &oe.  Massanidb  hit 
him  on  the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged  his  regiment  of  boys  to 
follow  his  example ;  but  Anaclerio  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

The  people,  by  this  time,  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the  market-place, 
loudly  exclaiming  against  the  intolerable  grievances  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  protesting  their  resolution  to  submit  to  them  no  longer.  The 
uproar  still  increasing,  Massaniello  leaped  upon  the  highest  table  among  the 
fruiterers,  and  harangued  the  crowd.  He  compared  himself  to  Moses,  who 
delivered  the  Egyptians  from  the  rod  of  Pharaoh ;  to  Peter,  who  was  a 
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. .  ^^H.      '^imwlf,  yet  reacued  Rome  and  tlie  world  firom  tbe  slavery 

^  ^<D«^I^^ising  them  a  similar  deliTerance  from  their  oppressors  by 

^^^<>ti^     '  ^d  declaring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  such  a 

aTT^^  tA^'    ^^  harangues  of  this  kind,  Massaniello  wonderfully 

•y*/^^^      ^^s  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  assist  heartily  in 


j^l^"«»a^  ^vT^"^"^^  *®^'  operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  next  to  the 
|A  ^  ^c^  ^^iU  both  of  which  were  burned  to  the  ground,  with  all  the 
hi^>  '^P*  ^w^^  ^^^  goods  they  contained.  All  the  shops  were  by  this  time 
j//^  to  ij,  ^®  numbers  increasing,  many  thousands  of  peo[rfe  went  in 
^''*^.  ^*^®  quarters  of  the  city  where  all  the  other  tdl-honses  were 
/'■•'Ititi^  Jr^^^  *tey  plundered  of  all  their  books  and  writings,  great 
^  t  gj^  motley  and  many  rich  movables,  all  of  which  were  thrown 
^^  '^'^•tsh  ^*  ^^  'rtraw,  and  burned  to  ashes  in  the  streets.  Meeting  with 
P^hce  of  |L  '  ^}^^  l>eople  became  still  bolder^  and  prooeeded  towards  the 
of  Sqqq  t  ^oeroy.  First  marched  the  corps  of  Massaniello,  consisting 
the  top  17  ^"^exy  ^^^  holding  up  his  cane  with  a  piece  of  black  doth  at 
mtio^^  .    ^^th     ]oi2d  and  doleful  cries  exciting  the  compassion,  and 

On  ih  •    ^  ^^^'^^tance  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

^  refieTe^  f  ^^^^   *^  ^^®  palace,  tbey  not  only  demanded,  by  loud  cries,  to 

com  ih    Ui!^  ^^^  fruit  tax,  but  that  all  others,  and  especially  the  tax  on 

ij^  .      .      ^^^Pfaressed.  At  length  they  entered  the  palace,  which  they 

^jj^^   y.    ***  ^lk«  resistaEnce  bf  the  guards,  whom  they  disarmed.    The 

.     h*  ^"'^^  ^  escape  in  his  carriage,  with  the  intention  of 

Deimle.  th  *^*  ^^  chorch  of  St,  Lewisy  but  being  ebeenred  by  the 

An^KtaiediA   >.^I*^ti  the  coach,  and  surrounding  it  with  drawn  swords, 

.    '^   if  he  refused  to  take  ofi'the  taxes.    By  means  of  Mr 

pmmi«  ii^  tu.^^^^  ,f  ^^  ^„d  ^  ^^^      J  die 

.      I.  »^oey  were  eager  to  pick  up,  he  at.  length  reached  the 

ehnich  IB  y »  %*^^  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut.  The  people  then  applied 
to  the  ^^^^^  ^i%agnaao,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  to  bs  their 
adrocate.  J^^^ocnised  to  obtain  what  they  desired ;  but,  finding  afker 

much  '^^^  ^  ^tigrue,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  their  licentious- 
geas  or  to  ^^^  ^Ixeir  fury,  he  arailed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  f'^.w      ■'■^byrMitk  of  popular  commotion. 

Fii**^^  ^^^^^^i^lves  without  a  head,  after  the  retirement  of  the  prince^ 
Mii*"**^^  .A  ^^  dominated  by  the' people  to  beiheir  leader,  which  charge 
U|»  ^ffif^i^^  '^^y  appohited  Genoino,  a  priest  of  appror^  knowledge, 
^^tsA  tSoAlities,  to  attend  his  person ;  and  for  a  companion  they  added 
'  ^piMii^nUoiied  famous  Banditto  PerrcMie.  By  his  spirit,  good  sense« 
.  <fietfA(n&<^f  Massaniello  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  who  became 
^^^^  to  ^^  solemnly  upon  him  the  supreme  command,  and  to  obey 
^^^^ifiift^Df^'   A  stage  was,  therefore,  erected  im  the  middle  of  the 
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market-place,  where,  clothed  in  white,  like  the  Neapolitan  mariners  of 
those  days,  he,  with  his  counsellors,  gave  public  audience,  received 
petitions,  and  pronounced  sentence  in  all  cases  both  criminal  and  civil. 

Massanielio  now  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
under  his  command,  including  a  multitude  of  women,  armed  like  so  many 
Amazons.  A  list  was  made  out  of  abov^  sixty  persons  who  farmed  the 
taxes,  and  had  enriched  themselves  by  oppressing  the  people,  in  order  to 
be  made  examples  to  posterity.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  their  houses 
and  goods  should  be  burned ;  and  this  was  done  with  such  regularity, 
that  no  one  was  suffered  to  carry  away  the  smallest  article.  Many,  for 
stealing  mere  trifles  from  the  flames,  were  instantly  hanged  in  the  market- 
phce. 

The  viceroy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  was  meanwhile 
devising  methods  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  He  applied  to  the 
archbishop,  of  whose  attachment  to  the  government  he  was  well  assured, 
and  of  whose  paternal  care  and  affection  for  them  the  people  had  no  doubt, 
to  second  his  endeavours.  He  agreed  to  give  them  the  original  charter  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  which  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  and  hkewise 
to  grant  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Furnished  with  these 
powers,  the  archbishop  prevailed  upon  Massanielio  to  assemble  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  people,  and  great  hopes  of  a  happy  accommodation 
were  entertained. 

While  this  negotiation  was  on  foot,  five  hundred  banditti,  all  armed  and 
on  horseback,  entered  the  city  under  pretence  that  they  came  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people,  but  in  reality,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Massanielio,  for  they  discharged  several  shots  at  him, 
some  of  which  narrowly  missed  him.  This  proceeding  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  whole  business,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  viceroy  was  oon- 
cemed  in  the  treachery.  The  streets  were  barricaded  and  orders  were 
issued,  that  the  aqueduct  leading  to  the  castle,  in  which  were  the  viceroy 
and  all  the  principal  oflSlcers  of  state,  should  be  cut  off^  and  that  no 
provisions  should  be  carried  thither,  except  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and 
herbs. 

The  viceroy  again  applied  to  the  archbishop,  charging  him  to  assure  the 
people  of  his  good  intentions,  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  design  manifested 
by  the  banditti,  and  of  his  resolution  to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment. 
The  treaty  was  renewed  and  soon  coneluded,  after  which  it  was  judged 
proper  that  Massanielio  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  viceroy  in  his  palace. 
He  directed  that  all  the  windows  and  balconies  should  be  hung  with  the 
richest  silks  and  tapestries  that  could  be  procured.  He  threw  off*  his 
mariner's  habit,  and  dressed  himself  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  fine  plume 
of  feathers  on  his  hat ;  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  charger,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  went  attended  by  at  least  fifty  thousand  people. 
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During  his  inteniew  with  the  yiceroy  in  the  helcony  of  the  palace,  he 
gare  him  surprising  proofs  of  the  ready  ohedience  of  the  people ;  what* 
ever  cry  he  gave  out  was  immediately  reechoed  by  the  crowd,  and  when 
lie  pat  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  At 
length  he  orderod  them  all  to  retire,  and  they  instantly  vanished  away. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  the  stipulations  were  signed  in  the  cathedral, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  be  observed.  Massaniello,  having  now  accomplished 
his  designs,  decbrad  his  resolution  to  return  to  his  former  occupation.  Had 
he  adhered  to  it,  he  might  justly  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Gbaracteis  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  But  unfortunately  being 
either  instigated  by  his  family,  induced  by  fear,  or  allured  by  the  sweets 
of  power,  he  still  retained  his  authority,  and  what  was  worse,  he  exereised 
it  in  such  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  manner,  that  his  best  friends  began 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  It  has  been  imagined  that  something  was  infused  into 
his  drink  to  take  away  his  senses,  or  what  is  still  more  probable,  that  he 
drank  to  such  excess  as  to  deprive  himself  of  reason.  Be  the  cause,  how- 
ever, what  it  might,  his  conduct  became  singularly  outrageous.  He  gal- 
loped through  the  streets  like  a  madman,  wantonly  cutting  and  maiming 
every  person,  without  distinction.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
instead  of  being  followed  by  the  people  as  before,  they  all  avoided  his 
presence.  Fatigued  and  exhausted  by  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  of  which  the  archbishop  immediately 
sent  information  to  the  viceroy. 

At  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  a  sudden  reaction  took  place  in  the 
public  mind,  and  a  portion  of  the  citizens  instantly  turned  it  to  the  advan- 
tage (^  the  government.  Hastening  to  the  church,  they  entered  it,  shouting, 
"Long  live  the  King  of  Spain,  and  down  with  Massaniello !"  The  un- 
fortunate man,  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  came  out  at  once,  crying, 
"Are  you  looking  for  me,  my  friends?  Here  I  am."  The  only  answer 
he  received  was  the  discharge  of  four  muskets  at  him,  when  he  instantly 
felljand  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  '^Ah,  ungrateful  traitora!"  before  he 
expired.  One  of  his  murderera  then  cut  off*  his  head,  which  be  carried  to 
the  riceroy,  in  sight  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  populace,  assembled  in 
the  church  and  market-place.  A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  popular  fovour  can  scarcely  be  produced,  for,  so  far  from  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  their  captain-general,  they  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of 
atis&ction.  Nay,  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  followers,  took  his  mutilated  corpse,  and  having 
afterwards  procured  his  head,  they  first  dragged  them  through  the  streets, 
and  then  threw  each  of  them  into  a  different  ditch.  The  same  mutability  of 
disposition  was  exemplified  the  succeeding  day,  when  they  began  to  appre- 
ciate their  loss,  and  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of  their  idol.  The  mangled  relics 
of  the  unfortunate  BAassaniello  were  then  carefully  sought,  and  when  found 
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were  washed  from  the  filth  by  which  they  were  defaced.  A  more  sump- 
tuous funeral  was  neyer  seen  in  Naples  than  that  which  was  now  prepared 
for  him*  ^i8  body  was  followed  to  the  cathedral  by  forty  thousand  persons 
of  all  ranks.  The  Spanish  ensigns  were  lowered  as  it  passed,  and  the 
yiceroy  sent  out  numerous  attendants  with  torches  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  commotion  began  7th  of  July*  1647,  and  lerminietted  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month.  Massaniello  thus  ruled  only  nine  days,  but 
perhaps  with  more  unlimited  power  than  was  eyer  enjoyed  by  any  sove- 
reign. 
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HIS  person  was  long  fiimiliar  to  the  public  in  the  metro- 
polis, under  the  title,  of  Dumb  Jack.    He  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  some  pecuh'arities  of  look  and 
manner,  being  quite  destitute  .of  mental  powers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Reyereod  Mark  Noble,  little  better  than  an  idiot. 
Caolfleld,  however,  appreciates  him  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
describes  him  as  rather  a  felicitous  character,  enjoying  life  after  a  manner 
of  his  own,  with,  peculiar  zest.    One  of  his  chief  enjoyments  was  to  be 
pieaenl  at  public  executions ;  hence  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  occa^ 
nana  of  that  kind  at  Tyburn,  and  uniformly  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
culprit  Crom  the  jail  to  the  gallows,  "riding,"  as  Caulfield  says,  "on  the 
copse  of  the  cart,  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  perfect  decorum  the  whole 
way,  seemingly  quite  unmoved  at  the  passing  scene."    The  same  writer 
states,  ''that  he  always  wore  his  hat  in  a  particular  direction,  as  in  the 
above  sketch ;  so  much  on  one  side  as  hardly  to  keep  its  place  on  his 
head;  that  he  was  seldom  seen  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  and  that  ale 
and  tobacco,  were  his  two  grand  animal  gratifications."  Although  uncouth 
in  his  physiognomy  and  manner,  he  was  a  general  favourite  with  the  mo- 
bility.    He  b'ved  in  the. reign  of  William  the  Third,  and  earned  a  liveli 
hood  chiefly  is  the  employment  of  the  butchers  of  Clare-market. 
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CORNELIUS  CATON. 

*  HIS  L'ttle  man  acquired  g^reat  notoriety  aft 
I  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Richmond,  in 
I  Surrey,  in  consequence  of  his  wit,  pleasantry, 
I  and  singular  appearance.  His  house,  called 

*  the  *' White  Lion,"  was  for  many  years  the 
^  best  frequented  in  Richmond,  and  became, 
I  while  kept  by  him,  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
f  Londoners,  who  were  attracted  to  it  by  the 

facetious  qualities  and  peculiar  humour  of 
its  landlord.  Caton,  however,  was  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally  a  mra  avis  in 
terra.  His  person  was  of  the  most  grotesque  appearance,  and  so  diminu- 
tive was  he  in  stature,  that  he  might  have  made  a  fortune  by  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  dwarf.  When  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  public  character, 
Beckham,  the  engraver,  speculated  on  his  portrait,  of  which  the  above 
sketch  is  a  copy,  and  it  had  a  prodigious  sale.  As  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, it  also  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  little  man's  customers, 
for  many  a  one  made  a  journey  from  London  to  Richmond,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  see  the  landlord  of  the  White  Lion.  According  to  Caulfield, 
the  rise  of  Caton  was  progressive,  since  he  did  not  come  into  public  notice 
until  he  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  pot-boy,  helper  in  the 
stables,  and  waiter  at  a  country  inn,  where  he  prudently  laid  up  a  little 
hoard,  which  enabled  him  to  speculate  on  the  house  at  Richmond,  in  whicli 
he  became  alike  successful  and  celebrated.  His  death  happened  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Third. 
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PATIE  BIRNIE, 

A  VAH0U8  FCDDLBB  09  KINGHORH. 

I  HIS  clerer  semper  of  catgut  was  a  character  of  no  small 
note  in  his  day,  being  both  a  humorist  and  a  wag,  and 
the  best  musician  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
With  these  qualities,  he  was  uniformly  the  life  and  soul 
of  every  kirn  and  wedding  that  took  place  for  years  in 
and  around  Kinghom,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Patie  wore  a  bushy  beard,  which  at  that  time 
^  w  ^.i^««d  this  gave  him  additional  notoriety.  Accordingly,  his 
4t^  Jf"^  '^^blished,  and  as  if  to  put  the  topHBtone  to  his  fame,  Allan 


I 


^v^  ^v  '         af  uDiisnea,  ana  as  ii  ro  pui  we  lopHswiK 
w^'^^'iJSiiUOTtalized  him  in  the  following  verses  :— 

V^  In  Bonnet  ilee  the  man  I  nng, 

\  His  rare  engine  in  rhyme  ahail  ring, 

I  Wha  alaid  the  atick  out  o'er  the  string 
\  Wi'  sic  an  art ; 

\  Wha  sang  sae  sweetly  to  the  qnring, 
i  And  rais'd  the  heart. 

Kmghom  may  me  the  waefim  day 
That  lighted  Patie  to  his  day, 
Wha  gart  the  hearty  hillies  stay, 

And  spend  their  cash. 
To  see  his  snowt,  to  hear  him  play. 

And  gab  sae  gash. 

When  strangers  landed,  wow  sae  thraqgt 
Foffin  and  peg^,  he  wad  gang. 
And  crave  their  pardon  that  sae  lang 

He'd  been  a-coming ; 
Syns  his  bread-winner  out  he'd  bang, 

And  fit'  to  bumming. 
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Yoor  hmwiir'B  frthar.  dead  and  gane. 
Foe  huB  ha  first  wad  mak'  hit  mane. 
But  mooa  Us  Aot  eoiUntek*  ye  iala» 

When  he  did  sough, 
**  Oh  i«kv,Lwilttt  do't  again!" 

Afid.grain'd  and  lengh. 

Tkm  aaag  he  made  free  hii  ain  head. 
And  ekA  "  The  anld  man's  mare  she's 
'*Tho*  peets  and  txarb  and  a's  to  lead:" 

.  .    0  fye  upon  het ! 
A4KNiny  aoM  thing  this  indeed, 
:    An'tUkeyourhoAoor*  ' 


How  first  he  pnetis*d  ye  shall  hear  r— 
The  harp-pan  of  an  umquhile  mare  . 
He  strung,  and  strak  sounds  saft  and  deir 

Out  o*  the  pow. 
Which  ir'd  Us  •aol,  and  gait  Us  4tf, 

With  gladness  glow. 

Sae  some  auld-gabbet  poets  tell 
Jere's'BimUeaonandleckiespel  .    . 

Msds  Ae£nt  fiddle  of  a  shell. 

On  which  Apollo 
With  meikle  pleasure  play'd  himsel' 

Baith  jig  and  solo. 

O  Jc^nny  Stocks,  what's  eoma  o'  the« ! 
I'm  sure  thou*lt  break  thy  heart  and  dm  i 
Thy  Bimie  gane,  thou* It  never  be 

Nor  blithe,  nor  able 
To  shake  thy  :short  houghs  menily 

Upon  a  table. 

How  pleasant  was't  to  see  thee  driddle, 
And  danoe  sae  finely  to  his  fiddle. 
With  nose  forgainst  a  laas's  middle, 

And  briskly  brag, 
With  eotty  stops  to  ding  their  striddls. 
And  gar  them  fag. 

He  catck'd«:4«iBhy  Webster  loan 
At  mnkling  o*  his  deary's  gown. 
And  wi'.a-tong  came  o'er  his  crown. 

For  being  there; 
But  sttdcer  Thmms  got  Patio  down, 

And.knoeet  him  ssir. 


Was  wtmh  th«  dogS«*4i9WMt  hdl  UMUm 
ReTongefe'  Pm« aftgnen'd^to geU Ua, 
He  •w'd  ■nMids,'anAthat  heteU'd  Ua, 

And  bfenn'd  to  do't ; 
Betook  Hie  tU,  and  ftirif  eeU'd  Un 

Forarsemit. 
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Fat«  iTM  ft  earle  o'  caimy  mdm 
And  wvntad  ne'er  a  right  bein 
Aad  kid  up  doUan  in  defence 
'Gainat  eild  and  got ; 
Well  judging  gear  in  fiitnre  tenae 
Could  aund  for  wiu 


Tet  prudent  fi>ak  may  tak'  the  pet  i 
Anee  threwart  porter  wad  na  let 
Hi«  in  wliUe  latUr  meat  wae  hett, 

.  He  gftw*d  fou  aeir, 
Plaog  in  bia  fiddle  o'e^  the  yett, 

Whilk  ne'er  did  mair. 

fivt  piofil  may  axiae  free  loaat 
See  Pate  got  eomfort  by  hie  oniaa  i 
Soon  aa  he  wan  within  the  cloae. 

He  douaely  drew  in 
Hair  gear  firae  ilka  gentle  goae 

Than  bonght  a  new  ana. 

When  lying  bed-fiut  aick  and  aaVa 
To  pariah  prieat  he  promia'd  frir. 
He  ne'ee  wad  drink  firo  ony  mair  t 

But  hale  and  tight, 
He  proT'd  the  auld  man  to  a  hair» 

Stmte  ilka  night. 

The  haly  dad  with  care  eeaaya 
To  wile  him  firae  hie  waaton  ways. 
And  tell'd  him  of  hie  promiae  twice ; 

Pate  anawer'd  clever, 
^  Wha  tenta  what  {ttople  raTiog  aaya 
.    .         WbeAinalrart" 

At  Bothwell  Brig  he  gaed  to  fight ; 

But  being  wiae  aa  he  waa  wight, 

He  thought  it  ahaw'd  a  aanl  but  alighlt 

Daftly  to  atand, 
.  And  let  gunpowder  wraog  hia  eight, 

Or  fiddle  hand. 

Right  pawkily  he  left  the  phun. 
Nor  o'er  hia  ahonlder  look'd  agaiut 
But  aoour'd  o'er  moaa  and  moor  amaiiii 

To  Reiky  atraight. 
And  taU  hoar  mfmy  Whiga  ware  alaiiii 

Before  they  fon|^. 


See  Pre  UmeBted  Patie'a  end ; 
But  leet  y^fn  gpefo'tf  for  extend. 
Come  di^t  ye'r  cheeka,  ye'r  biowa 

And  lift  ye'r  head. 
For  to  a'  Briton  be  it  ken'd. 

He  ia  not  dead. 
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Bimie,  according  to  all  accounts^  was  quite  an  original.  Besides  his 
musical  talents,  he  possessed  the  knack  of  making  tolerable  verses ;  and 
some  humorous  songs  of  that  period  are  ascribed  to  him.  Johnny  Stocks, 
who  is  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  poem  by  Ramsay,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Fiddler's  satellites,  who  generally  attended  him  at  kirns  and 
weddings  as  a  professed  dancer.  He  was  a  man  of  very  small  stature,  but 
remarkably  broad,  as  his  description  in  the  poem  indicates.  According  to 
Ramsay,  the  humour  of  Birnie  was  not  the  least  of  his  recommendations  to 
public  patronage.  His  looks  and  gestures  were  irresistibly  comical,  and 
his  performances  often  consisted  of  recitation  and  singing,  as  well  as  music, 
his  beard  greatly  assisting  his  powers  of  grimace.  The  stanza  which 
describes  him  as  taking  the  pet  on  one  occasion,  and  having  **  flung  his 
fiddle  ower  the  yett,''  is  founded  on  a  real  incident,  which  occurred  in  one 
of  his  peregrinations.  The  Duke  of  Rothes  was  giving  an  entertainment. 
Bimie  hied  himself  to  his  grace's  seat  on  the  occasion,  but  being  refused 
admission  by  the  servants,  he  did  what  the  poet  states,  either  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  or  from  a  shrewd  anticipation  of  the  consequence  which  actually 
followed.  The  destruction  of  his  fiddle  procured  him  a  handsome  recom- 
pense from  the  lords  and  ladies  at  the  feast.  He  is  described  in  the  poem 
as  having  been  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge;  but  he  seems,  like 
FalstaflT,  to  have  considered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  accord- 
ingly saved  his  bacon  by  taking  to  his  heels.  Ramsay,  in  a  note,  refers  to 
the  kittle  painti  of  faith  for  which  the  battle  was  fought ;  but  candidly 
says,  that  he  could  not  safely  assert  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  religion 
that  Bimie  went  to  the  field.  From  these  and  a  few  other  features  of  his 
character,  described  by  contemporaries,  this  facetious  local  minstrel  appeara 
to  have  merited  all  the  notoriety  he  acquired,  and  to  have  been  in  reality 

The  fiunouB  fiddler  of  Kinghorn, 

Wha  gart  the  folk  gufiaw  and  gim  ay, 
Aft  till  the  eock  proclaimed  the  mom, 

Though  baith  hk  weeds  and  mirth  were  pimy. 

The  word  pimy  in  this  last  line  signifies,  when  speakmg  of  stuffi  wronght 
in  the  loom,  unequal  in  texture,  or  made  of  yam  of  diflbrent  colours,  part 
coarse  and  part  fine. 
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S  celebrated  financial  projector  was  a  bold  speculator  in 
»iitical  economy,  when  that  science  was  yet  in  its  infiincy. 
18  father  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
tm  in  April,  1071.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
ade  considerable  progress  in   polite  literature;  but  his 

Tourite  study  was  finance,  as  connected  with  national 

prosperity.  Having  visited  London  in  1604,  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments procured  him  a  ready  admission  into  the  first  circles.  Possessing 
an  elegant  person  and  an  easy  address,  he  also  became  a  favourite  with  the 
fair,  and  his  gallantries  acquired  him  considerable  notoriety  in  fashionable 
life.  One  of  his  intrigues  having  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  duel  took  place,  and  Law  killed  his  antagonist.  He  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  bat  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  retired  to  the  Continent.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1700,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
publishing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  Constituting  a 
Council  of  Trade."  This  brochure  was  favourably  received,  and  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  several  noblemen,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
induced,  in  1708,  to  publish  another  plan  for  removing  the  difficulties  the 
ttitioo  then  laboured  under,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 
insolvency  of  the  bank.  This  proposal  being  made  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  extremely  dispirited,  and  their  commerce  severely 
injured  by  the  failure  of  the  Darien  expedition,  many  thought  &vourably  of 
it,  and  not  a  few  were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  it  would  go  far  to 
lemedy  every  existing  evil.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  notion,  which  was  kmg  prevalent  among  speculative  men,  that  as 
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current  money  is  the  representative  of  lands  and  goods,  there  may  be  at  any 
time  circulating  money  in  a  country  equal  to  the  whole  price  of  all  the 
lands  and  goods  belonging  to  the  nation ;  the  money  and  the  property  being 
regarded  as  the  representatives  and  counterparts  of  each  other.  It  was 
likewise  supposed  that  this  money  might  safely  be  made  to  consist  of  paper 
or  promissory  notes ;  and  thus  it  was  thought  that,  by  issuing  abundance 
of  notes  on  the  security  of  lands  and  goods,  money  might  be  made  to  abound 
in  such  an  enormous  degree,  that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  equal,  in 
their  activity  and  commercial  enterprises,  the  wealthy  states  of  England  and 
Holland.  Now  that  farther  experience  has  instructed  mankind  better  upon 
this  subject,  it  seems  strange  that  so  obvious  a  fact  should  have  been  over- 
looked, as  that  money  only  represents  goods  or  lands  which  are  brought  to 
market ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  a  guinea  may  pass  through  ten 
difierent  hands,  or  may  become  the  means  of  buying  and  selling  ten  times 
its  own  value  in  goods.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  guinea  may  repre- 
sent property  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  its  own  worth. 
Law's  project  for  the  exaltation  of  Scodand  consisted  of  constituting  a 
council  of  trade, 'under  the  control  of  parliament,  with  power  to  issue  notes, 
which  were  to  be  circulated  in  three  ways :  1st,  By  purchasing  lands,  and 
paying  the  price  in  these  notes ;  2dly,  By  purchasing  lands  at  a  full  price, 
to  be  paid  in  these  notes  $  but  with  a  power  of  redemption  for  a  certam 
time  in  favour  of  the  seller;  and,  lasUy,  By  lending  money  to  proprietors 
of  land  at  ordinary  interest,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their 
land.  It  was  alleged  that  the  security  of  the  notes  would  be  undoubted, 
being  thus  uniformly  fixed  upon  land ;  and  that  they  would  be  preferred  to 
gold  and  silver.  And  it  was  proposed  to  declare  them  a  legal  tender  of 
payment,  or  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  them  in  all  transactions. 

The  Scottish  nation  have  usually  been  extremely  fond  of  novelties,  and 
ready  to  run  eagerly  into  them*.  On  this  occasion,  however,  a  majority  of 
the  parliament  resolved  that  it  was  improper  to  oblige  the  public  to  receive 
paper  money  of  any  sort.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  considered  as 
extremely  pmcticaUie;  'but  an  apprehension  was  entertained  that,  by  means 
of  Law's  scheme,  government  would  become  the  creditor,  and  thereby  the 
master  of  every  proprietor  of  land  in  the  nation. 

Law,  thus  unsHCcessful  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  his  scheme  in 
his  own  country,  nest  visited  the  principal  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
His  personal  address,  and  his  uncommon  skill  and  success  as  a  gamester, 
procured  him  countenance  and  support  in  aU  countries.  He  settled  at  last 
in  Baris,  and  was  there  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
guardian  of  Louis  XV.  The  expensive  wars  by  which  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIY.  exhausted  France,  had  brought  the  national  finances  into  such 
a  state  of  embarrassment,  that  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  government 
seemed  inevitable*    Law  stood  forward  at  this  critical  juncture  with  his 
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pv^Rfectsibr  creating  paper  money,  in  whieh  he  alleged  that  no  nation  could 

aafficieoti/-  abound.    With  a  people  much  more  volatile  than  the  Scots,  his 

^'Vjocts  were  zeceired  with  boundless  avidity ;  and  he  speedily  rose  to  be 

oontptroDer-giezieTBl  of  the  finances  of  France.    He  created,  what  had  not 

liMQ  penaitted  ixi  Scotland,  a  royal  bank,  and  united  with  it  the  plan  of  a 

company  for  colonizing  Louisiana ;  the  access  io  which  territory  being  by 

the  river  tfissiasippi,  gave  to  his  project  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 

'l*^  pioject  i^v^ent  so  &r  as  to  vest  the  whole  privileges,  effects,  and  pos- 

wssions  of  aJl    tlie  foreign  companies,  the  great  farmSf  the  profits  of  the 

laint,  xht  geoeraJ  receipt  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  management  and 

property  of  tbe  bank,  in  one  great  company,  who  thus  having  in  their  hands 

ill  the  (iK/e^  ta:z:c8,  and  rojral  revenues,  might  be  enal^d  to  multiply  the 

notes  of  the   ImlkiIc  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  doubling  or  even  trebling  at 

win  the  drovmlfltftuig  cash  i^  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  the  vast  extent  of  their 

funds,  possesses]    <^  a  power  to  carry  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  culture  of 

the  cokmies,  «o    Wk  he%ht  adtogelher  snpncticable  by  other  means.    This 

SMDStroas  atteocB  j)t  at  monopoly  was  so  specious  in  detail  that  it  was  hailed 

irith  univeiraift]  wL%wphamd.  -■  Thousands  embarked  in  it  with  enthusiasm.    The 

tfc^f,  or  ^hmjt^^^iv^ttt  greedily  bought  up ;  and  such  was  the  rage  for  spe- 

euktioOf^^^  ev*^!!  the  unimproved  parts  of  the  new  colony  were  actually 

Kdd  for  9^*^HK>    livres  the  square  league!    But  the  delusion  did  not  stop 

here.    ^  ^^^'i^equence  of  tkm  company  promising  an  annual  dividend  of 

)K)0&^tes  per  siuune,  the  price  ci£aciion9  rose  from  ^60  to  6000  livres,  and 

themai^^^  P^Qix^liasing  their  stock  spread  over  the  nation  like  wild-fire. 

Every  ^*^»  ^^^^sy  aad  laity,  peers  and  plebeians,  statesmen  and  princes, 

my.  «^®"  Wi««»  '^rlio  had  or  couM  produce  money  for  that  puipose,  turned 

^^Ic-jobbers,  o^tfci^^jJQg  ^^j^  other  with  such  avidity,  that  in  November, 

1719,  after  soq^^^    floctuations,  the  price  of  aetiom  rose  to  above  10,000 

Kvre8,or  more    ^h^xi  sixty  times  the  sum  for  which  Ihey  were  originally 

gold!!!    The  lwal>l>le,  i^owever,  soon  burst    As  no  prevision  was  made  for 

preserving  tto  ei^edjt  of  the  paper  money,  by  giving  specie  in  exchange  for 

ii  on  demand,  it   ^ooo  sunk  in  value ;  and  along  with  it  the  shares  of  the 

I^uisianacoittpany ,    The  bank  and  the  company  became  at  once  insolvent, 

■n^  ^^^!^  ^*^«ina  the  government  itself.    Law  vras  under  the  necessity 

of  flying  ftwa  the  Icingdom  to  escape  the  fury  of  a  people  who  had  recendy 

looked  npto  hm^  ^j^j^  ^  ^^  ^^  adoration.    He  ultimately  retired  to  Venice ; 

where,  in^^  year  vn»,  m  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  died  in  ob- 

acurity  «»^^^*i8ence.    His  property,  however,  in  the  ^mrish  of  Cmmond 

^La.titi«wn)*^^  >»elongB  to  his  family,  who  from  his  time  have  been  settled 

itt  y  »^^'    ^-^  ^a  in  the  memory  of  every  one,  that  the  ratification  of  the 

Aott-^"^  tt%aiy  of  peace,  concluded  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 

ding^^^^^^xight  to  London  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  cituen 

|^o.^«ftsw^*  ^t  owner  of  the  mansion  of  that  name. 
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TBB   VAKOUB    LORD    KATOB    07    LOVDOV. 

T  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  fiibaloas  circomstanoes 
have  crept  into  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  cha- 
racter. As  no  authentic  account  of  his  life  is  extant, 
and  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  many  particulars  reccnrded  of  him,  we  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  popular  tradition,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  to  decide  what  he  ought  to  be- 
lieve and  what  to  reject. 

Richard  Whittington  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  which  he  left  at  an  early 
age,  about  the  year  1866,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  way  he 
chiefly  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  made  an  application  to  the  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  kindly  relieved ;  and  being  handy  and  willing, 
was  soon  put  into  an  inferior  post  in  the  house.  How  long  he  remained 
here,  is  uncertain;  but  to  this  charitable  foundation  he  was  certainly 
indebted  for  his  first  support  in  London.  His  next  reception  was  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Fitz warren,  a  rich  merchant,  whose  house  was  in  the  Mino- 
nes,  near  the  Tower.  Here  he  undoubtedly  acted  as  under  scullion,  for 
nis  keep  only. 

In  this  situation  he  met  with  many  crosses  and  difllculties ;  for  the  ser- 
vants made  sport  of  him ;  and  particularly  the  cook,  who  was  of  a  morose 
temper,  used  him  very  ill,  and  not  un frequently  with  a  sturdy  arm  laid  the 
ladle  across  his  shoulders ;  so  that  to  keep  in  the  family,  he  had  many  a 
mortification  to  endure ;  but  his  patience  carried  it  off*,  and  at  last  he  grew 
used  to  her  choleric  disposition. 
This  was  not  the  only  misfortane  under  which  he  laboured,  for  lying  in 
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hred  tfafifta  ^  ^^  onfreqoented,  such  abundance  of  nta  and  mice  liad 
^^^  .  '^  ttat  they  were  alinoBt  ready  at  times  to  dispute  the  possession 
£e  ]tJ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  troublesome  by  night  as  the  cook  was  by  day,  so  that 

*neib   ^     .  m  *    .       m  ^    .    .  ...  •  ..  .. 


dug_  ^  ^ot  what  to  think  of  his  condition  or  how  to  mend  it;  After  many 
coolc  m*  ^^  tbougfhts,  he  at  last  comforted  himself  with  the  hopes  that  the 
IQJI^     ^^<  soon  marry,  or  die,  or  quit  her  service ;  and  as  for  the  lats  and 

a        ^<  woald  be  an  efiectual  remedy  against  them. 

itavetfl   1^^^  ^  merchant  came  to  dinner,  and  it  raining  exceedingly,  he 

^      ^  ^i^fat.      The  next  morning,  Whittington  haying  cleaned  his  shoes, 

he         ^^^nn  gave  him  a  penny.    Going  along  the  streets  on  an  enand, 

. .     ^  ^  ^oman  vith  a  cat  under  her  arm,  and  desired  to  know  the  price 

.     .    *  ^^  ^voman  praised  her  for  a  good  mouser,  and  told  him  sixpence ; 

,   L   ^^^^n^T  ^l>&t  a  penny  was  all  his  stock,  she  let  him  have  her.    He 

^^  liome,  and  kept  her  in  a  box  all  day,  lest  the  cook  should  kill 

bar  if  she  caxne    into  the  kitchen,  and  at  night  he  set  her  to  work  for  her 

lifiQgf'   Piisa    delivered  him  from  one  plague;  but  the  other  remained, 

tboagh  not  fox-  m^uy  years. 

It  was  the    oi^s^om  of  the  worthy  merchant,  Mr.  Hugh  Fitz warren,  that 

Cod  fl^l^^    S^^e     him  a  greater  blessing  for  his  endeavours,  to  call  all 

kj3  ser^^.  ^^S^^lier  when  he  sent  out  a  ship,  and  cause  every  one  to  ven- 

Mie  fOlDC'^***S  i«*  it,  to  try  their  fortunes.    Just  at  this  juncture  he  had  a 

.   jeftdy  ^^    «^il,  and  all  but  Whittington  appeared,  and  brought  things 

fji**?^  **^^»  abilities;  but  his  young  mistress  being  present,  and  sup- 

•  a  ^  ^^^^^Tty  made  him  decline  coming,  she  ordered  ham  to  be  called, 

^\il^^^  ^^^^^  seveml  excuses.    Being,  however,  constimined  to  come, 

^  ^  -A.^*    •  ^^^  ^®y  ^ottW  not  jeer  a  poor  simpleton  for  being  in  expecta- 

)ie^^  iti^^^S  merchant,  since  all  that  he  could  ky  claim  to  as  his  own 

vf^^ii^^y^^'^  <^t,  which  he  had  bought  for  one  penny,  and  which  had 

xft^     V^^^^^^  him  in  keeping  the  rats  and  mice  from  him.    On  this  the 

^^  a^^  offered  to  lay  something  down  for  him,  but  her  father  told  her 

-yoi^^cc^^^^^g  to  the  custom,  what  he  ventured  must  be  his  own.    He  then 

^   ^  bim  to  bring  his  cat,  which  he  did,  but  with  great  reluctance,  and 

^^  tean  delivered  her  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Unicora,  which 

'^^  jillen  down  to  Blackwall,  in  order  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

^  ^^jifo  sooner  had  this  vessel  arrived  at  Algiers  than  the  intelligence  reached 

'Otj,  who  immediately  ordered  the  capUiin  and  officers  to  wait  upon 

?^  with  presents ;  for  then,  as  well  as  now,  nothing  could  be  done  without 

1  biite'   ^^'  ^^  fi^  ceremony  was  over,  trade  went  briskly  on,  at  the 

^pc/asion  of  which  his  Moorish  majesty  gave  a  grand  entertaimnent,  which 

^g5  lerred  upon  carpets,  interwoven  with  gold.    This  feast  was  no  sooner 

^fte^  up  than  the  scent  of  the  various  dishes  brought  together  a  number 

gjntB  who  unmercifully  fell  on  all  that  came  in  their  way. 

gj^ie  audacious  and  destructive  vermin  did  not  show  any  symptoms  of 
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fear  upon  the  appxoach  of  the  compaDy»  but  on  the  contiaryy  kept  to  it  as 
if  they  only  were  invited.  This  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  captain 
and  his  people^  who»  interrogating  the  Atgerines,  were  informed  that  a 
▼ery  great  price  would  be  given  by  the  Dey,  for  a  riddance  of  those 
vermin,  which  were  grown  so  numerous  and  ofiensive,  that  not  only  his 
table,  but  his  private  apartments  and  bed,  were  so  infested,  that  he  was 
forced  to  be  constantly  watched  for  fear  of  being  devoured. 

This  information  put  the  English  immediately  in  mind  of  poor  Dick 
Whittington's  cat,  which  had  done  them  great  service  on  the  passage :  and 
wishing  to  serve  the  youth,  thought  this  the  best  time  to  come  forward  with 
the  little  industrious  animal.  Accordingly  she  was  brought  the  next  day, 
when  her  -presence  suddenly  kept  off  most  of  the  vermin ;  a  few  only  of 
the  boldest  daring  to  venture  forward,  she  dispatched  them  with  wonderful 
celerity.  This  pleased  his  Highness  so  much,  that  he  immediately  made 
very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  factor  of  the  ship  for  the  possession  of 
this  surprising  and  useful  animal.  At  first  the  crew  seemed  very  reluctant 
to  part  with  her ;  but  his  liberality  soon  overcame  every  objection ;  and 
her  purchase  amounted,  in  various  commodities,  to  a  very  large  sum. 
During  the  time  the  English  remained  here,  her  industry  in  destroying 
those  vermin  so  completely  pleased  the  Moorish  chief,  that  on  their  depar- 
ture he  again  loaded  them  with  rich  presents. 

The  cook,  who  little  thought  how  advantageous  Whittington*s  cat  would 
prove,  incessantly  persecuted  the  youth  on  account  of  his  penury,  so  that 
he  grew  weary  of  enduring  it,  and  resolved  rather  to  try  his  fortune  again 
in  the  wide  world,  than  lead  such  a  disagreeable  life.  Accordingly,  he  set 
out  early  on  Allhallows  morning,  resolving  to  go  into  the  country,  and  get 
into  a  more  agreeable  service. 

As  he  went  over  Finsbury  Moor,  since  called  Moorfields,  his  mind  began 

to  fail ;  he  hesitated,  and  halted  several  times  :  he  grew  pensive,  and  his 

resolution  left  him.     In  this  solitary  manner  he  wandered  on  till  he 

reached  Holloway,  where  he  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone,  which  is  still 

called  Whittington's  stone.     Here  he  began  to  ruminate  upon  his  ill-luck, 

and  in  the  depth  of  his  meditation,  he  suddenly  heard  Bow  bells  begin  to 

ring.    This  attracted  his  attention ;  and  as  he  listened,  he  fancied  they 

called  him  back  again  to  his  master.     The  more  he  hearkened,  the  more 

he  became  confinned  in  this  notion,  conceiving  that  the  bells  expressed 

the  following  distich  :— 

**  Return  again  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

This  proved  a  happy  thought  for  him ;  and  it  made  so  great  an  impression 

on  his  fancy,  that  finding  it  early,  and  thinking  he  might  get  back  before 

the  family  were  stirring,  he  instantly  returned,  and  entered  unperceived,  to 

pursue  his  usual  daily  drudgery. 
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Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news  airiTed  of  the  success  of 
the  Toyage.  When  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented  to  the  merchant,  the 
principal  part  was  found  to  belong  to  Whittington,  among  which  was  a 
cabinet  of  rich  jewels,  the  last  present  of  the  Dey.  This  was  the  first 
thing  brought  to  Mr.  Fitzwarren*s  house,  it  being  deemed  too  raluaUe  to 
remain  on  board.  When  the  serfsnts'  goods  for  their  Tentures  were  all 
brought  up  to  be  dirided,  Whittington's  portion  was  too  bulky  to  be  un- 
packed before  them ;  but  the  pearls  and  jewels  alone  were  estimated  at 
seTeral  thousand  pounds. 

This  story,  however  improbable,  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  another  country,  for  in  a  description  of  Guinea,  published  in  1605,  it  is 
recorded  how  Alphonso,  a  Portuguese,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Ghiinea,  and  being  presented  by  the  king  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a  cat 
to  kill  their  mice,  and  an  ointment  to  kill  their  flies ;  this  he  improyed  within 
five  years  to  six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and  returning  to  Portugal 
after  fifteen  years'  traffic,  became,  not  Uke  Whittington  the  second,  but  the 
third  man  in  the  kingdom. 

The  humility  of  Whittington*s  mind  prevented  him  from  displaying  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance,  petulance,  or  superciliousness,  on  this  sudden 
change  of  his  fortune.  At  first  he  could  scarcely  be  prerailed  upon  to 
quit  the  scullery,  but  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  who,  it  would  appear,  took  hin 
into  partnership,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  promoting  his  interest,  intro- 
ducing him  at  court  and  to  the  principal  charactetB  in  the  city* 

In  this  new  career  Whittington's  success  must  bare  been  truly  extra- 
ordinary, for  we  find  that  in  a  few  years.  King  Edward  III.,  being  at  war 
with  France,  and  soliciting  of  his  subjects  a  subsidy  to  carry  it  on,  Whit- 
tington paid  towards  the  contribution  oflered  by  the  city  of  London,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  astonishing  sum  in  those  days,  for  an  indi- 
vidual's share,  when  it  is  considered  that  history  has  almost  left  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  remuneration  expected.  Be  that  as  it  may,  history  places  it 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  a.  d.  1872.  The  success  did 
not  answer  his  great  expectations,  for  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary 
winds,  and  he  was  forced  to  disband  his  soldiers. 

What  contributed  much  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Whittington,  was  the 
absence  of  the  Liombard  merchants,  who  withdrew  themselves  from  London, 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  of  the  king,  which  became  excessive  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  for  continual  draughts  to  support  his  ambition 
in  France.  These,  and  the  Jews  abroad,  conducted  at  that  time  the  whole 
financial  conunerce  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  Mr.  Whittington,  upon 
their  departure,  came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  it. 

In  the  fifty-second  year  of  Edward's  reign,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
granted  the  king  a  poll-tax  of  fourpence  a  head,  for  every  man  and  woman 
pasaing  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  beggars  excepted.    The  king  demanding 
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of  the  City  of  London  to  adrance  him  J&40OO  apon  this  poll*  and  the  mayor, 
Adam  Staple,  proving  backward  in  complying,  he  was  by  the  king  turned 
out  of  that  office,  and  Sir  Richard  Whittington  pat  into  Inn  place,  to  finiah 
the  year ;  and  this  is  the  first  mention  of  his  being  knighted,  and  of  his 
great  importance  in  the  city  at  that  time,  being  only  about  ten  years  after 
his  first  coming  thither. 

According  to  Stow,  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  a  great  dealer  in  wool, 
leather,  cloth,  and  pearls,  which  were  universally  worn  at  that  time  by  the 
ladies.  In  1877,  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  the  U.,  he  was  called  by 
summons  to  the  parliament  that  met  at  London. 

In  1895,  the  eighteenth  of  this  king's  reign,  Edmund,  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's  uncle,  held  a  parliament  at  London,  the  king  being  absent  in 
Ireland,  and  relating  to  the  citizens  the  great  straits  the  king  was  reduced 
to  in  Ireland,  they  granted  him  a  tenth  upon  their  personal  estates ;  first 
protesting  that  they  were  not  in  rigour  of  right  obliged  to  do  it,  bat  that 
they  did  it  put  of  afiection.  The  mission  to  this  parliament,  we  are  parti- 
cularly informed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  from  Leland's  papers,  was  managed 
by  the  uprightness  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  It  also  appears  from  the 
parliamentary  roUs,  that  the  citizens  only  granted  this  for  four  years,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  wars ;  that  the  king  should 
be  advised  by  his  council ;  and  that  the  wars  ceasing  before  the  time  ex- 
pired, payment  might  terminate. 

Thus  he  grew  in  riches  and  fame  the  moet  considerable  of  the  citizens, 
greatly  beloved  by  all,  especially  the  poor,  several  hundreds  of  whom  he 
publicly  or  secretly  assisted  or  supplied. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  he  married  his  master's  daughter.  Miss  Fitz- 
warren.  According  to  the  pretorian  banner,  once  existing  in  Gaildhall,  but 
destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  city  archives,  Whittington  served 
his  first  mayoralty  in  1397.  He  was  now  near  forty  years  of  age,  and  was 
chosen  into  the  office  by  his  fellow  citizens,  whose  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, after  having  once  before  filled  the  office,  when  put  in  by  King  Edward, 
is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  good,  loyal,  and  patriotic  man. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  went  from  the  city  to  the  Tower  to  King 
Richard  II.,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  relinquish  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  was  upon  that  constituted  one  of  the  king's  proxies  to  declare 
his  renunciation.  According  to  Stow  and  Collier,  he  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  IV.  when  he  took  the  oath  of  homage  and  allegiance  to 
him.  He  assisted  at  the  great  council  which  that  king  soon  after  summoned, 
to  demand  aid  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  against  his  enemiea,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  preparing  to  invade  England ; 
in  which  council  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  barons  and  clergy, 
unanimously  granted  the  king  a  tenth  to  support  him  in  the  war  which 
was  undertaken  by  Charles  IX.  of  France  to  restore  bis  &ther-in4awi 
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Bichard  IL,  who  was  yet  alive.  Whittington's  name  standt  second,  Scroopv 
Archbishop  of  York,  being  first,  of  those  privy  councillors  who  were  eom- 
nisnoned  to  treat  on  the  king's  part,  with  the  EarJ  of  Northumberland, 
ibout  the  exchange  of  castles  and  lands.  Bat  the  designs  of  Whittington 
and  the  city  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Richard. 

Whittington's  second  mayoralty  occurred  in  1406.  His  third  and  last 
service  of  mayor,  happened  in  1419,  in  Henry  lY.'s  time,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  behaved  with  his  usual  prudence.  Though  age  had  now  taken 
off  much  of  his  activity,  yet  he  was  the  most  vigihint  magistrate  of  his 
time.  Soon  after  Henry's  conquest  of  France,  Sir  Richard  entertained  him 
and  his  queen  at  Guildhall,  in  such  grand  style,  that  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
*  Never  prince  had  such  a  subject ;"  and  conferred  upon  some  of  the  alder- 
men the  honour  of  knighthood.  • 

At  this  entertainment  the  king  particularly  praised  the  fire,  which  was 
made  of  choice  wood,  mixed  with  mace,  cloves,  and  all  other  spices ;  on 
which  Sir  Richard  said,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  one  still  more  agree- 
able to  his  majesty,  and  immediately  tore,  and  threw  into  the  ^re^  the  king's 
bond  for  10i,000  marks,  due  to  the  company  of  mercers ;  12,600  to  the 
chamber  of  London ;  12,000  to  the  grocers  ;  to  the  staplers,  goldsmiths, 
baberdashera,  vintners,  brewers,  and  bakers,  3000  marks  each.  **  All  these," 
nid  Sir  Richard,  ^with  divers  others  lent  for  the  payment  of  your  soldiers 
in  France,  I  have  taken  in  and  discharged  to  the  amount  of  J660,000  ster- 
bng.  Can  your  majesty  desire  to  see  such  another  sight  ?"  The  king  and 
nobles  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  his  wealth  and  liberality. 

Sir  Richard  spent  the  remainder  of  his  da3rs  in  honourable  retirement, 
in  his  house  in  Grub  Street,  beloved  by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  By  his 
wife  he  left  two  sons.  He  built  many  charitable  houses,  and  founded  a 
ehorch  in  Yintry  Ward,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Here  he  constructed  a 
handsome  vault,  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Fitzwarren  family,  and  there  himself  and  wife  afterwards 
were  interred. 

In  1418,  he  founded  an  alms-house  and  college  in  the  Yintry.  The  latter 
was  suppressed  by  order  of  council  in  King  Edward  YI.'s  time :  but  the 
foraier,  on  Gollege-hill,  still  remains. 

The  munificence  of  Whittington,  it  would  appear,  though  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Yintry  Ward,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  all  over  the  city. 
Tbe  hbrary  of  the  famous  church  of  the  gray  friars,  near  the  spot  where 
Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  street,  now  stands,  was  founded  by  him  in  14291 
In  three  years  it  was  filled  with  books  to  the  value  of  J8566,  of  which  Sir 
Richard  contributed  JS400,  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Dr.  Thomas  Win- 
cbelsey,  a  friar.  This  was  about  thirty  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  He  also  rebuilt  Newgate,  contributed  largely  to  the  repairs  of 
OoildhaJl,  and  endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  a  considerable  sum. 
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Whitdngton,  as  well  as  his  master,  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  was  a  mercer.  How 
Jong  he  Jived  is  uncertain,  as  his  Latin  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, called  Paternoster,  in  the  Yintry,  where  he  was  buried,  does  not 
specify  his  birth.  His  will,  however,  is  dated  December  31, 1423.  In  the 
above-mentioned  church.  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  three  times  buried ; 
first  by  his  executors,  under  a  handsome  monument ;  then  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  the  parson  of  the  church,  thinking  to  find  great  riches 
in  his  tomb,  broke  it  open  and  despoiled  the  body  of  its  leaden  sheet,  then 
burying  it  a  second  time*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  she  obliged  the 
parishioners  to  take  up  the  body,  and  restore  the  lead  as  before,  and  it  was 
again  buried ;  and  so  he  remained  till  the  great  fire  of  London  violated  his 
resting-place  a  third  time.  This  church  also,  which  his  piety  had  founded, 
together  with  ft  college  and  almshouses  near  the  spot,  became  a  prey  to 
the  flames  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

The  capital  house  called  Whittington  Cdlege,  with  the  garden,  was 
sold  to  Armagill  Wade,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  alms- 
houses which  he  founded  for  thirteen  poor  men,  are  still  supported  by  the 
Mercers'  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  whose  custody 
are  still  extant  the  original  ordinances  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington's  cha- 
rity,  made  by  his  executors,  Coventre,  Carpenter,  and  Grore.  The  first 
page,  curiously  illustrated,  represents  Whittington  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
his  body  very  lean  and  meagre,  with  his  three  executors,  a  priest,  and 
some  other  persons,  standing  by  his  bed-«ide. 

Dame  Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  died  in  the  68d  year  of  her  age ; 
after  which  he  never  re-married,  though  he  outlived  her  near  twenty  years. 
At  last,  he  expired,  like  the  patriarch,  full  of  age  and  honour,  leaving  a 
good  name  and  an  excellent  example  to  posterity.  The  following  curious 
epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  cut  on  the  upper  sUme  of  his  vault,  and  to 
have  continued  perfect  till  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London :— i 

M.  S. 
Beneath  this  stone  lies  WhittingtoOt 

Sir  Rkshaid  rightly  named ; 
Who  three  times  Laid  Mayor  served  in  Loodoa, 
In  which  he  ne'er  wis  blamed. 

Bii  rose  from  Indigenoe  to  Wealth, 

By  Industry  and  that. 
For  lo !  he  scorned  to  gain  by  stealth. 

What  he  got  by  a  Cat. 

Let  none  who  reads  this  verse  despair 

Of  Proridence's  ways  t 
Who  tnist  in  him,  he'll  make  his  ears. 

And  prosper  all  their  days. 

Then  sing  a  requiem  to  departed  merit. 
And  roat  in  peace  till  death  demands  his  apiiil 
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THOMAS    SHAKESHAFT, 

t:laimakt  of  the  dunmow  flitch  of  bacon. 


IJDSTOM  anciently  prevailed  in  England,  by  whicA 
any  wedded  pair,  who,  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  months, 
could  take  a  certain  oath  in  evidence  of  their  conti- 
nence and  perfect  connnbial  happiness,  during  that 
period,  might  claim  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  in 
which  they  resided,  a  gammon  of  bacon.    At  Dan- 
uch  was  formerly  a  priory,  the  custom  is  still  in  force, 
*^  uelie^^  the  bacon  has  not  been  claimed  for  nearly  a  century. 
^     ^^  ghakeshaft,  of  the  parish  of  Weather86eld,  weaver,  and  Ann,  his 
^^^ete  the  last  claimants  to  whom  it  was  awarded,  and  this  event  took 
^^^i  on  the  20th  of  June,  1751.     Shakeshaft  is  accordingly  renowned  as 
f^  iflst  of  the  very  few  persons  who  were  enabled  to  test  the  custom  and 
zLj^pei  its  fulfilment.    The  above  sketch,  taken  from  an  original  print, 
xixxhUshed  at  the  time,  represents  the  happy  couple  paraded  in  triumph  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  as  was  the  rule  on  such  extraordinary  occa- 
noDS.     Aa  this  singular  custom  is  curiously  characteristic  of  ancient  man- 
ners in  Bngland,  we  subjoin  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  claimants,  and  the 
ceiemooy  which  follows  the  taking  of  it  :— 
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OATH. 
Yoa  shall  swear,  by  the  cuBtom  of  our  oonfeaBioiit 
That  yoa  never  made  any  nuptial  tranagreaskm. 
Since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  houaehold  brawls,  or  contentious  strift ; 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed,  or  at  board. 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 
Or  since  the  parish-clerk  said  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again ; 
Or,  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way. 
But  continued  true  and  in  desire, 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire  s 
If  to  these  eonditions,  without  all  fear. 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  our  custom,  at  Dunmow,  well  known. 
Though  the  sport  be  ours,  the  bacon*s  your  own. 

While  taking  this  oath,  the  parties  kneel  down  upon  two  bare  atones, 
within  tfie  church  door,  in  presence  of  the  clerical  officials*  The  cere- 
mony  being  finished,  custom  enjoins  that  the  happy  pair  be  taken  upon 
men's  shoulders,  in  a  chair  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  round  the 
site  of  the  priory,  from  the  church  to  the  house,  with  minstrels  of  every 
description ;  the  gammon  of  bacon  being  borne  high  on  a  pole  before  the 
procession,  which  is  attended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officers  of 
the  manor,  as  well  as  by  the  several  inferior  tenants,  carrying  wands  and 
other  insignia.  The  jury  of  twelve,  composed  of  six  bachelors  and  six 
maidens,  who  find  for  the  claimants,  after  taking  the  oath,  follow  two  and 
two.  After  them  come  the  multitude,  old  and  young,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  district.  On  the  occasion  of  8hakeshafl*s  triumph,  an  immense  crowd 
of  people  assembled  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  The  picture,  which  was  painted  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  event,  contained  the  portraits  of  the  afi[ectionate  and 
happy  couple.  It  is  not  lessf  singular  than  true,  that  the  Dunmow  flitch 
has  only  been  claimed  six  times  since  the  institution  of  the  custom  in 
1111;  so  rare  are  the  instances  of  perfect  conjugal  felicity ! 
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MATTHEW  HOPKINS,  WITCH-FINDER  GENERAL. 

E  freqaency  of  accaaatioiiB  of  witchcTaft  and  executions 

or  that  supposed  crime,  daring  the  seventeenth  century, 

nay  be  traced  back  to  the  publication  of  our  weak  and 

ritch-ridden  monarch,  James  the  First,  entitled  DsBmonolo- 

pa ;  or,  a  discourse  on  witchcraft.     Fortunately  for  the 

)re8ent  age,  the  belief  in  the  arts  of  necromancy,  magic, 

and  sorcery,  is  now  exploded  from  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  and 

confined  only  to  individuals  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most  credulous. 

Of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  such  notions,  the  subjoined  account  of  the 

baroc  committed  by  one  person  only,  affords  ample  evidence.    The  reader, 

while  he  peruses  it  with  astonishment  and  horror,  will  not  fidl  to  discover 

in  it  a  signal  example  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence. 

Matthew  Hopkins  resided  at  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  and  was  witch-finder 
for  the  associated  counties  of  Essex,  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon- 
shire. In  the  years  1644,  164^  and  1646,  assisted  by  one  John  Stem, 
he  brought  many  poor  wretches  to  the  fatal  tree,  for  witchcraft.  He 
hanged  in  one  year  no  less  than  sixty  reputed  witches  of  his  own  county 
erf*  Essex*  The  old,  the  ignorant,  and  the  indigent,  such  as  could  neither 
plead  their  own  cause,  nor  hire  an  advocate,  were  the  miserable  victims  of 
this  villain's  credulity,  spleen,  and  avarice.  He  pretended  to  be  a  great 
critic  in  special  marks,  which  were  only  moles,  scorbutic  spots,  or  warts, 
that  fipquently  grow  large  and  pendulous  in  old  age,  but  were  absurdly 

^  Vi  hS  8S 
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supposed  to  be  teats  to  suckle  imps.  His  ultimate  method  of  proof  was  by 
tying  together  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  the  suspected  person,  about  whose 
waist  was  fastened  a  cord,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  by  two  men,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  strain  or  slacken  it.  Swim- 
ming, upon  this  experiment,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt ;  for 
which  King  James  (who  is  said  to  have  recommended,  if  he  did  not  invent 
it)  assigned  a  ridiculous  reason,  that  ''as  some  persons  had  renounced  their 
baptism  by  wator,  so  the  water  refuses  to  receive  them/*  Sometimes  those 
who  were  accused  of  diabolical  practices,  were  tied  neck  and  heels,  and 
tossed  into  a  pond ;  if  they  floated  or  swam,  they  were  consequently  guilty, 
and  therefore  taken  out  and  burnt ;  if  they  were  innocent,  they  were  only 
drowned.  The  experiment  of  swimming  was  at  length  tried  upon  Hop- 
kins himself,  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was,  upon  the  event,  condemned,  and, 
as  it  seems,  executed  as  a  wizard.  Dr.  Zach.  Grey  says  that  he  had  seen 
an  account  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  who  suffered  death 
for  witchcraft  in  the  king's  dominions,  from  1643  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  In  a  letter  from  Serjeant  Widrington  to  Liord  White- 
locke,  mention  is  made  of  another  fellow  of  the  same  profession  as  Hop- 
kins. This  wretoh  received  twenty  shillings  a  head  for  every  witch  that 
he  discovered,  and  thereby  obtained  rewards  amounting  to  thirty  pounds. 
Dr.  Grey  supposes,  with  great  reason,  that  Hopkins  is  the  man  meant  m 
the  following  lines  by  Butler ; — 

**  Has  not  the  present  periiament 
A  lodger  to  the  devil  sent : 
Fully  empower'd  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out  T 
And  has  he  not,  within  a  year, 
Hang'd  ihreucore  of  them  in  one  shire  ff 
Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd: 
And  some  for  sitting  above  ground 
Whole  days  and  nights  upon  their  breeches, 
And  feeling  pain  were  hang'd  for  witches ; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upon  green  geese  and  turkey-chicks. 
Or  pigs  that  suddenly  deceased 
Of  griefs  nnnat'ral,  as  he  guess*d, 
Who  after  proved  himself  a  witch 
And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech." 

HmdA.  P.  ii.  Cant.  3. 

In  an  old  print  of  this  execrable  character,  he  is  represented  with  two 
witches.  One  of  them  named  Holt,  is  supposed  to  say,  *'  My  Impes  ar^~ 
1.  Ilemauzyr;  3.  Pye-wackett;  8.  Pecke  in  the  Crown;  4.  GriezeiL 
Griediegutt.*'  Four  animals  attend;  Jarmara,  a  black  dog;  Sacke  and 
Sugar,  a  hare ;  Newes,  a  ferret ;  Vinegar  Tom,  a  bull-headed  greyhound. 
This  print  is  in  the  Pepysian  library. 
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nHE  celebrated  Thomas  I^ir  or  Parr,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
poet-diluTians,  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  account. 
In  the  year  1035,  John  Taylor,  commonly  called  the  Water 
Poet,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''The  Olde,  Olde, 
Very  Olde  Man ;  or.  The  Age,  and  Long  Life  of  Thomas 
Parr,  the  Sonne  of  John  Parr,  of  Winnington,  in  the  Parish 
of  Alberbury,  in  the  county  of  Salopp,  (or  Shropshire,) 
who  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  IVth,  and  is  now  living 
in  the  Strand,  being  aged  162  years  and  odd  monthes.  His  manner  of 
life  and  conversation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages,  and  his  bring- 
ing up  to  London  aboat  the  end  of  September  last,  1635.'* 

From  this  scarce  performance,  which  is  almost  the  only  work  of  authen- 
ticity that  contains  any  particulars  concerning  the  venerable  subject  of  this 
aitiele,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  extracts. 

"The  right  honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  earl 
marshall  of  England,  &c.,  being  lately  in  Shropshire  to  visit  some  lands 
and  manors,  which  his  lordship  holds  in  that  county ;  or,  for  some  other 
occasicms  of  importance,  the  report  of  this  aged  man  was  certified  to  his 
hoooor ;  who  hearing  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordship 
was  pleased  to  see  him,  and  in  his  innate  noble  and  Christian  piety,  he 
took  him  into  his  charitable  tuition  and  protection ;  commanding  a  litter 
and  two  horses  (for  the  more  easy  carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and 
worn  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  ;  also,  that  a  daughter-in-law  of  his, 
named  Lucye,  should  likewise  attend  him,  and  have  a  horse  for  her  owne 
riding  with  him ;  and  to  cheere  up  the  olde  man,  and  make  him  merry, 
there  was  an  antique-fJEvced  fellow,  called  Jacke,  or  John  the  Foole,  with  a 
high  and  mighty  no  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  his  carriage.    These 
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all  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  country  to  London,  by  easie  joumies,  the 
charges  being  allowed  by  his  lordship ;  and  likewise  one  of  his  hcmour's 
own  servants,  named  Brian  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horseback  with  them,  and  to 
attend  and  defray  all  manner  of  reckonings  and  expences ;  all  of  which 
was  done  accordingly  as  followeth. 

^  Winnington  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  near  a  place  called 
the  Welsh  Poole,  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  he  was 
carried  to  Wim,  a  towne  of  the  carle's  aforesaid;  and  the  next  day  to 
Sheffnall,  a  mannour  house  of  his  lordship's,  where  they  likewise  staied 
one  night ;  from  Shefihaii  they  came  to  Woolverhampton,  and  the  next 
day  to  Brimicham,  from  thence  to  Corentry,  and  although  Master  Kelley 
had  much  to  do  to  keepe  the  people  off  that  pressed  upon  him,  in  all 
places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  most  opprest ;  for  they 
came  in  such  multitudes  to  see  the  olde  man,  that  those  who  defended  him 
were  almost  quite  tyred  and  spent,  and  the  aged  man  in  danger  to  have 
been  stifeled ;  and  in  a  word,  the  rabble  were  so  unruly,  that  Brian  was  in 
doubt  he  should  bring  his  charge  no  further ;  so  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to 
hearken  to  or  to  gaze  after  novelties. 

**  The  trouble  being  over,  the  next  day  they  passed  to  Daventry,  to 
Stony  Stratford,  to  Redbum,  and  so  to  London,  where  he  is  well  enter- 
tained and  accommodated  with  all  things,  having  all  the  aforesaid  attend* 
ants,  at  the  sole  charge  and  cost  of  his  lordship." 

The  Water  Poet  next  proceeds  to  inform  us,  in  verse,  that  "  John  Parr, 
fa.  man  that  lived  by  husbandry,) 

•'Begoc  this  Thomas  Pwr,  and  bom  was  hee 
Tha  feare  of  fourteen  hundred,  eighty-three. 
And  aa  his  &ther*B  living  and  hia  trade, 
Waa  plough  and  cart,  acithe,  aiekle,  bill,  and  apade ; 
The  harrow,  mattock,  flafle,  rake,  fork  and  good. 
And  whip,  and  how  to  load  and  to  unload: 
Old  Tom  hath  ahew'd  himself  the  son  of  John, 
And  from  his  fother's  function  haa  not  gone." 

He  then  continues  :-— 

«  Tom  Parr  hath  liv'd,  as  by  record  appeares, 
Nine  monthea,  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  ysares. 
For  by  reoorda,  and  true  certificate. 
From  Shropahira  late,  relatione  doth  relate. 
That  hee  liv*d  aeventeen  yearea  with  John  his  firther, 
And  eighteen  with  a  master,  which  I  gathor 
To  be  fiill  thirty-fife ;  his  sire's  decease 
Left  him  four  yesres  possession  of  a  lease ; 
Which  psst,  Lewis  Porter,  gentleman,  did  then 
For  twenty-one  yearea  grant  his  leaae  agen ; 
That  leaae  ezpir'd,  the  aon  of  Lewis,  called  John, 
Let  him  the  liks  lease,  and  ihst  time  behtg  fons, 
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Tlian  Hugh,  the  Mm  of  John  (last  nam'd  before) 
^P'oT  one  and  twenty  yean,  sold  one  lease  more. 
I  lastly,  he  bath  held  from  John,  Hugh's  too, 
i  for's  life  these  fiAy  yean  oatnm ; 
Lnd  till  olde  Thomas  Parr,  to  earth  againa 


72^  ^  ^^etmne,  the  last  lease  most  his 


own 


^Dde«%j|  ^^"^      I^oel  here  states  a  coriona  anecdote  of  OM  Pkrr'a  craft  in 

•*HJtt)i*^^  *^^  OTerreach  his  landlord. 

\eB9B  ^lu'%  1       -^^^^aes  of  sixty-three  yeaies  being  expired,  he  took  his  last 

u^  Ji0(ii  ji^     ^^^loTd«  one  Master  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which  lease 

'{0*0  ^^  ^x^ore  than  fifty  yeares ;  bnt  this  olde  man  would,  for  his 

to  5  ^^^'^«^*^^^'^  ^^*  '^**  ^®^  yeares,  which  his  landlord  woald  nol  consent 

^U^        ^^^"«  old  Parr,  haring  been  long  Mind,  sitting  in  his  chair  by 


ii0f*^  ^^^i^  ^^e  look'd  out  of  the  window,  and  perceived  Master  Edward 

^  t^f  ^«^^     ^^ia  landlord,  to  come  towards  their  house,  which  she  told  her 

p«'^f  w^^  ^^^'^^g,  *  Husband,  our  young  landlord  is  coming  hither/    'Is 

P^   /  '^  *^X^^^^^^  Pirr,  *!  prithee  wife  lay  a  phi  on  the  ground  neere  my 

fc^^  ^^^^    ,^^"     ^ght  toe,*  which  she  did,  and  when  Master  Porter,  yet  forty 

i^  ^^  'H^-   '^^  ^^^^  ^^*®  *^®  house,  after  salutations  between  them,  the 

ji^^^>  ^^^^  'Wife,  is  not  that  a  pin  which  lies  at  my  foot  V    'Truly 

vj,^^i^i:>^.^J^^^th  she,  'it  is  a  pin  indeed,*  so  she  took  up  the  pin,  and 

^^.^  fk^^    «  ^"    "^as  half  in  a  maze  that  the  olde  man  had  recorered  his  sight 

W^i^^i^i^       ^^**  quickly  found  to  be  a  witty  conceit,  thereby  to  hare  them 

^^^^VD^"^^^       ^o  be  more  lively  than  he  was,  because  he  hop*d  to  have  his 

J^it^fc-^  ibr  his  wife's  sake,  as  aforesaid." 

tt  to  his  matrimonial  connections,  Taylor  says  :— 


**  A  tedious  time  a  batcheloor  bee  tarried, 
FnU  eighty  yean  of  age  before  he  married— 
His  continence  to  question  1*11  not  call, 
Man's  frailtie's  weak,  and  oft  doth  slip  and  fall. 
No  doubt  but  hee  in  fonrsoora  yean  might  find, 
In  Salop's  countie,  females  feir  and  kind : 
fittt  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  t  let  passe. 
At  th'  age  aforesaid  bee  fint  married  was 
To  Jane,  John  Taylor's  daughter;  and  'tis  said. 
That  shee  (before  hee  had  her;  was  a  mayd. 
With  her  he  liv'd  yeares  three  times  ten  and  two. 
And  then  sheedy'd  (as  all  good  wires  will  doe). 
Shee  dead,  hee  ten  yeares  did  a  widdower  stay, 
Then  once  mon  Tentred  in  the  wedlock  way: 
And  in  afieetion  to  his  firat  wife  Jane, 
He  took  another  of  that  name  againe— 
(With  whom  hee  now  doth  lire,)  she  was  a  widow 
To  one  nsm'd  Anthony  (and  sumam'd  Adda) 
She  was  (as  by  report  it  doth  appeara) 
Of  Gilsett's  parish,  in  Montgom'ry-shiers, 
The  daughter  of  John  Floyde  (corruptly  Flood) 
Of  ancient  house,  and  gentle  Cambrian  bfood." 
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Of  Thomas  Ptirr's  inue,  the  same  writer  8a3r8,  in  plain  prose, "  Hee  hath 
had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  boye's  name 
was  John,  and  lired  but  ten  weekes,  the  girle  was  named  Joan,  and  she 
lired  but  three  weekes/' 

The  Bererend  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  England, 
says,  that  '*  At  an  hundred  and  twenty  he  married  Catharine  Milton,  his 
second  wife,  who  had  a  child  to  him ;  and  was,  after  that  era  of  his  life, 
employed  in  threshing  and  other  husbandry  work.  When  he  was  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  up  to  Liondon,  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  carried  to  court.  The  king  (Charles  I.) 
said  to  him,  ^  you  have  lired  longer  than  other  men,  what  have  you  done 
more  than  other  men  T"  He  replied,  ^  I  did  penance  when  I  was  an 
hundred  years  old**' 

The  concluding  scene  of  Old  Parr's  life  is  thus  described  by  Taylor  :— 


-  ffii  limbs  their  stnogthhave  left. 


Hm  teeth  all  gone  (but  one)  his  sight  bereft, 

His  sinews  shrunk,  his  blood  most  chill  end  cold, 

Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold ; 

Yet  still  his  spirits  possesse  his  mortall  trunk, 

Nor  are  his  senses  in  his  mines  shrunk ; 

But  that  his  hearing's  quick,  his  stomacke  good, 

Hee*Il  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 

Hee  will  speak  heartily,  laugh  and  be  merry ; 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cup  of  sherry ; 

Lores  company,  and  understanding  talks, 

And,  on  both  sides  held  up,  will  sometimes  walk. 

And,  though  old  age  his  face  with  wrinkles  fill, 

Hee  hath  ben  handsome,  and  is  comely  still: 

Well  &c'd ;  and  though  his  beard  not  oft  corrected, 

Tet  neate  it  grows,  not  like  a  beard  neglected." 

Thomas  Parr  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  rery  difilerent  stamina  from 

the  rest  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Fuller  tells  us  that  he  was  thus  ''characterized 

by  an  eye-witness :" 

*'  From  head  to  heel,  his  body  hath  all  over 
A  quick-set,  thick-set,  nat'rall  hairy  cover.*' 

John  Taylor  concludes  his  account  of  this  wonderful  old  man,  by  saying, 
**  that  it  appeares  hee  hath  outlived  the  most  part  of  the  people  near  there 
(meaning  Alberbury)  three  times  orer." 

Old  Parr  did  not  long  surrire  his  removal  to  the  metropolis,  where  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1(135,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  supposed  that  the  change  of  air  and  diet,  together  with  the 
trouble  of  numerous  visitors,  must  have  accelerated  his  death. 

Parr,  and  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  were  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
centai7,but  the  sixteenth  gave  birth  to  Henry  Jenkins,  and  the  seventeenth 
seems  to  have  been  also  fruitful  of  longevity  in  the  British  islands.   **  I  have 
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m  mj  life/*  says  Sir  William  Temple,  ^  met  with  two  of  above  a  hundred 
and  twelve ;  whereof  the  woman  had  passed  her  life  in  service,  and  the 
man  in  common  labour,  till  he  grew  old,  and  fell  upon  the  parish.  But  I 
met  with  one  who  had  gone  a  much  greater  length ;  it  was  a  man  who 
beg^d  his  bread,  and  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  old.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Cales*  voyage,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  of 
which  he  gave  me  a  sensible  account ;  that  after  his  return  he  fell  to  labour 
in  his  own  parish ;  that  he  continued  to  work  till  a  hundred  and  twelve, 
when  he  broke  one  of  his  ribs  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  and  being  thereby 
disabled,  he  fell  to  beg.  His  food  was  generally  milk,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  his  liquor  was  procured  him  from  the  best  spring  in  the  parish.  He 
had  a  neighbour  who  was  three  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  his 
fellow-soldier  at  Cales ;  but  he  had  been  in  a  good  service,  and  had  some- 
thing to  live  upon,  now  that  he  was  old."  These  particular  instances  of 
longevity,  and  various  others  noticed  in  our  history,  corroborate  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  ancient  authors,  **that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles 
were  longer  lived  than  those  of  most  other  nations,"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  can  produce  more  and  greater  examples  of  this  kind  than  any 
other  country  in  Eorqie. 
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F  longerity  be  the  test  of  a  salubrious  dimatei  the  Brititii 
islands  may  be  considered  as  more  highly  fiivoured  by 
nature,  in  this  particular,  than  almost  any  other  region  of 
the  globe.  We  have  just  given  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance in  Old  Parr,  of  longevity,  in  England ;  we  shall 
now  produce  an  instance  from  Ireland,  a  country  where 
such  examples  are,  perhaps,  still  more  frequent. 

Catherine,  Countess  of  Desmond,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
she  married  James  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  visiting  England 
during  the  same  reign,  danced  at  court  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  III.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assures  us,  that  in  bis  time  she 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  sprightliness  than  for  her  age.  It  is  probable 
that  her  dancing  days  were  not  over  when  a  century  of  her  life  had 
elapsed  ;  for,  being  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Des- 
mond by  an  attainder,  she  undertook  a  journey  from  Bristol  to  London,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  to  solicit  some  relief  from  the  court. 
Sir  William  Temple  asserts  that  she  lived  some  years  after  this,  and  the 
celebrated  Bacon  informs  us  that  she  twice,  at  least,  renewed  her  teeth. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  agreed  that  when  she  died 
she  must  have  been  several  years  above  140.  Longevity,  however,  was 
common  about  that  time,  for  it  is  related,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a 
morrice-dance  was  exhibited  in  Herefordshire,  consisting  of  twelve  per- 
sons, whose  ages,  added  together,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  years !  The 
wonder  is  not  that  so  many,  in  one  small  county,  should  live  to  that  age« 
but  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance. 
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person  is  only  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  longeTitj 

be  dense  atmosphere  of  London.    He  was  a  natiTe  of 

JeSt  and  of  a  race  distinguished  eren  in  Cambria,  for 

ining  to  a  great  age.    At  what  period  he  came  to  reside 

he  metropolis  has  not  been  ascertained,  bat  it  is  certain 

t  he  lived  many  years  in  Spital  Street,  Spitalfields, 

where  he  died  in  1771.    There  have  been  disputes  about  the  date  of  his 

birth,  some  asserting  that  it  was  in  1000,  but  this  would  have  made  him 

106,  or  nearly  as  old  as  Henry  Jenkins.    CaulfieW  thinks  that  he  has 

been  confounded  erroneously  with  another  Henry  Efans,  bom  at  Caemar- 

▼on,  and  who  was  104  in  1710,  and  shows  this  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 

fiict  of  the  Spitalfields  Evans,  having  been  just  seven  years  old  when 

Charies  I.  was  beheaded,  which  ascertains  his  birth  to  have  been  in  1042. 

He  was  consequently  just  129  when  he  died.    It  is  said  that  he  retained 

all  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

^  In  correcting  the  dates  which  ascertain  Evans's  age,  Caulfield  gives  an 
instance  of  the  improper  means  sometimes  taken  to  procure  parish  certifi- 
cates. Donald  McLeod,  an  old  sailor,  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don, accompanied  by  a  female  of  middle  age,  who  passed  for  his  wife,  and 
they  carried  a  certificate  which  bore  that  he  was  in  his  102d  year.  The 
principal  object  of  this  was  to  get  him  into  Chelsea  Hospital.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  Donald  had  taken  his  father's  certificate,  he  himself 
being  only  about  seventy.  The  cheat  being  thus  discovered,  the  poor 
old  man  died  of  vexation  and  disappointment.  This  occurred  in  1792. 
IS  I  w 
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JANE  SCRIMSHAW, 

BORN  1584,  DIED  17ll 

[S  female  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  except  as  haTing 
ived  during  the  reign  of  eight  sovereigns,  from  Elizabeth 
)  Anne,  and  attained,  like  Henry.  Evans,  a  great  age  in 
lie  dense  atmosphere  of  London.     She  was  bom  there  on 
\ke  3d  of  April,  1684,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone. 
ler  father  is  described  as  Mr.  Thomas  Scrimshaw,  wool- 
stapler,  but  he  must  have  been  in  humble  circiunstances,  at  his  death,  as 
we  find  that  the  daughter,  when  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Alms- 
house, near  Little  'l^wer-hill,  where  she  resided  till  the  year  1711,  or 
upwards  of  eighty  consecutive  years.    In  consequence  of  her  great  age  at 
that  time,  her  portrait  was  taken,  and  it  bears  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes her  as  being  then  m  good  health.     She  died,  however,  on  the  25th 
of  December  the  same  year,  a  short  time  after  she  had  been  removed  to 
Rosemary-lane  workhouse.   She  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  had  never  been  married.    Her  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
accelerated  by  vexation  in  consequence  of  her  removal  from  Merchant 
Taylors*  Alms-house  to  the  workhouse  in  Rosemary-lane. 

We  have  a  more  recent  instance  of  metropolitan  longevity  in  the  person 
of  Elizabeth  Alexander,  who  resided  in  Hanway  Street,  Tottenham-court 
road.  She  was  living  there  in  1810,  and  when  upwards  of  108,  so  perfect 
were  her  fiiculties,  that  when  walking  in  the  streets,  if  looked  after,  she 
would  quickly  turn  to  observe  if  any  part  of  h^  dress  was  soiled  or  in 
disorder.  Her  walk  would  frequently  extend  to  Camden  Town,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  in  order  to  see  her  friends. 
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DANIEL  LAMBERT. 

HHiE  this  extmordiDary  peraon  lived,  his  immense  balk 
L    and   other  peculiarities  made  him  not  ooly  an  object 
of  surprise  and  wonder  to  the  multitude,  but  of  curious 
and  interesting  speculation  to  the  man  of  science  and 
the  medical  practitioner.    It  was  impossible  to  behold 
^    his  excessiye  corpulence,  without  being  astonished  that 
he  was  not  suffix»ited  hy  such,  an  accumulation  of  hx ;  but  when  the  spec- 
tator ascertained  that  his  breathing  was  perfectly  free,  and  his  respiration 
not  in  the  least  obstructed,  even  in  sleep,  that  astonishment  was  proportion- 
ably  augmented.    Altogether,  he  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  his  time.    We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few 
particulars  of  his  life  and  character. 

Daniel  Lambert  was  bom  on  the  Idth  of  March,  1770,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Blargaret,  at  Leicester.  From  the  very  extraordinary  bulk  to  which 
Mr.  Lambert  attained,  ihe  reader  may  naturally  be  disposed  to  inquire 
whether  his  parents  were  persons  of  remarkable  dimensions.  This  was 
Bot  the  case,  nor  were  any  of  his  family  inclined  to  corpulence,  excepting 
an  uncle  and  an  aunt  on  the  father^s  side,  who  were  both  very  heavy. 
The  former  died  during  the  infancy  of  Lambert*  in  the  capacity  of  game- 
keeper to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  to  whose  predecessor  his  father  had  been 
knntsman  in  eady  life.    The  ftmiiy  of  Mr.  Lambert^  senior,  consistel. 
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besides  Daniel,  of  another  son,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters,  whc 
were  both  women  of  common  size. 

The  habits  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  not  in  any  respect  diflfer 
ent  from  those  of  other  young  persons  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Even  at 
that  early  period  he  was  strongly  attached  to  all  the  sports  of  the  field. 
This,  howerer,  was  only  the  natural  effect  of  a  very  obvious  cause,  aided 
probably  by  an  innate  propensity  to  those  diversions.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  profession  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  have  yet  to 
observe  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  great  cock-fighter.  Bom  and 
bred,  as  it  were,  among  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  and  all  the  other  appendages 
of  sporting,  in  the  pursuits  of  which  he  was  encouraged,  even  in  his  child- 
hood, it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  he  should  be  passionately  fond  of 
all  those  exercises  and  amusements  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  field  sports,  as  well  as  of  racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
fishing. 

Brought  up  under  the  eye  of  his  parents  tiU  the  age  of  fourteen,  young 
Lambert  was  then  placed  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Patrick,  in  the  manufactory 
of  Taylor  db  Co.,  at  Birmingham,  to  learn  the  business  of  a  die-sinker  and 
engraver.  This  establishment,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  that 
opulent  town,  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1705,  by  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Priestley  was  so  considerable  a  sufferer. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  to  which  all  those  manufactures  that  administer 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  community  are  liable  from  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
the  wares  connected  with  the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  young 
Lambert,  ceased  to  be  in  request.  Buckles  were  all  at  once  proscribed, 
and  a  total  revolution  took  place  at  the  same  period  in  the  public  taste  with 
respect  to  buttons.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  numerous  class  of  artisans 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  subsistence  in  a 
difllerent  occupation.  Among  these  was  Lambert,  who  had  then  served 
only  four  yeare  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Leaving  Birmingham,  he  returned  to  Leicester  to  his  &ther,  who  held 
the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  prison  in  that  town.  Soon  afterwards,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  imagine  that  he  should  be  a  heavy  man, 
but  had  not  previously  perceived  any  indications  that  could  lead  him  to 
suppose  he  should  ever  attain  the  excessive  corpulence  for  which  ha  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  He  always  possessed  extraordinary  muscular 
power,  and  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  could  lift  great  weights,  and 
carry  five  hundred  weight  with  ease.  Had  his  habits  been  such  as  to 
bring  his  strength  into  action,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  an  uncom- 
monly  powerful  man. 

His  father  having  resigned  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert succeeded  to  the  situation.  It  was  within  a  year  after  this  appoint- 
ment that  his  bulk  received  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase.    This  he 
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attributed  to  the  eonfiiMfment  and  sedentary  life  to  which  he  was  now 
oUiged  to  submit,  which  produced  an  effect  so  much  the  more  striking,  as 
from  bia  attachment  to  sporting,  he  had  prerioasly  been  in  the  'habit  of 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  Though  he  never  possessed  any  extraor- 
dinary agility,  he  was  still  able  to  kick  to  the  height  of  seren  feet,  stand- 
ing  on  one  \eg. 

About  the  year  1703,  when  Mr.  Lambert  weighed  thirty-two  stone,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  Woolwich,  in  company  with  the  keeper  of  the  county 
jail  of  Leicester.  As  the  tide  did  not  serye  to  bring  them  up  again  to 
London,  he  walked  from  Woolwich  to  the  metropolis  with  much  less  appa- 
rent &dgoe  than  sereral  middle-sized  men  who  were  of  the  party. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leicester  are  remarkable  for  their  expertness  in 
swimming,  an  art  which  they  are  encouraged  to  practise  by  their  vicinity 
to  the  riyer  Soar.  From  the  age  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Lambert  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  such  was  his  celebrity,  that  all  the  young  people 
in  his  native  town  who  were  learning  to  swim,  resorted  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion. His  power  of  floating,  owing  to  his  uncommon  bulk,  was  so  greatt 
that  he  could  swim  with  two  men  of  ordinary  size  upon  his  back.  We 
have  heard  him  relate,  that  on  these  occasions,  when  any  of  his  young 
pupils  manifested  any  timidity,  he  would  convey  them  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  from  that  on  which  they  had  laid  their  clothes,  and  there  lea  ye 
them  to  find  their  way  back  as  well  as  they  could.  By  these  means  they 
soon  acquired  that  courage  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  swimming. 

Mr.  Lambert's  fi&ther  died  about  five  years  after  his  son's  appointment  to 
be  keeper  of  the  prison,  which  office  he  held  till  Easter,  1806.  In  this 
situation  he  manifested  a  disposition  fraught  with  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence. Whatever  severity  he  might  be  under  the  necessity  of  exercising 
iowanlB  the  unhappy  objects  committed  to  his  care  during  their  confine- 
ment, he  never  forbore  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  assist  them  at  the 
time  of  their  trials.  Few  lefi  the  prison  without  testifying  their  gratitude, 
and  tean  often  bespoke  the  sincerity  of  the  feelings  they  expressed.  His 
removal  from  the  office  was  in  consequence  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  employ  the  prisonera  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  As 
a  proof  of  the  approbation  which  his  conduct  had  merited,  they  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  £fSO  for  life,  without  any  solicitation  whatever, 
and  what  was  still  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  this  grant  was  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  and  of  the 
universal  satisfaction  which  he  had  given  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  Lambert,  notwithstanding  his  gross  appearance,  was  a  man  of  nice 
feelings^  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  brought  to  entertain 
the  klea  of  exhibiting  himself.    Though  he  lived  exceedingly  retired  at 
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Leicester,  the  hme  of  hia  UDCommon  corpulence  had  spread  over  the 
adjacent  country  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  frequently  found  himself  not  a 
little  incommoded  by  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  repress,  and  which  they  were  continually  devising  means  of  gmtifying, 
in  spite  of  his  reluctance. 

A  gentlemau  travelling  through  Leicester  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
sec  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  but  being  at  a  loss  for  a  pretext  to 
introduce  himself  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  first  took  care  to  inquire  what  were 
his  particular  propensities.  Being  informed  that  he  was  a  great  cocker, 
the  traveller  thought  himself  sure  of  success.  He  accordingly  went  to 
his  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Lambert*  The  ser- 
vant answered  that  he  was  at  home,  but  that  he  never  saw  strangers. 
*'  Let  him  know,"  replied  the  curious  traveller,  **  that  I  called  about  some 
cocks."  Lambert,  who  chanced  to  be  in  a  situation  to  overhear  what 
passed,  immediately  rejoined,  "Tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am  a  $hy 
cock." 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  from  Nottingham  was  extremely  im- 
portunate to  see  him,  pretending  that  he  had  a  particular  favour  to  ask. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  Mr.  Lambert  directed  him  to  be  admitted. 
On  being  introduced,  he  said  he  wished  to  inquire  the  pedigree  of  a  cer- 
tain mare.  "Oh!  if  that's  all,''  replied  Mr.  Lambert,  perceiving  from 
his  manner  the  real  nature  of  his  errand,  "  she  was  got  by  impertinence 
out  of  curiosity." 

Finding,  at  length,  that  he  must  either  submit  to  be  a  close  prisoner  in  his 
own  house,  or  endure  all  the  inconveniencies  without  receiving  any  of  the 
profits  of  an  exhibition,  Mr.  Lambert  wisely  strove  to  overcome  his  repug- 
nance, and  determined  to  visit  the  metropolis  for  that  purpose.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  a  carriage  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  had  a 
vehicle  constructed  expressly  to  convey  him  to  London,  where  he  arrived, 
for  the  twenty-second  time,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  Piccadilly. 

His  apartments  there  had  more  the  air  of  a  place  of  fiishionable  resort 
than  of  an  exhibition ;  and  as  long  as  the  town  continued  full,  he  was 
visited  by  a  great  deal  of  the  best  company.  The  dread  he  felt  on  coming 
to  London,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  indignity  and  insult  from  the  curi- 
osity of  some  of  his  visitors,  was  soon  removed  by  the  politeness  and 
attention  which  he  received. 

The  spirit  of  politeness  which  alwajrs  prevailed  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  was  such  as  was,  perhaps,  never  observed  on  a  sim^ar  occasion. 
The  very  Ctuakers  by  whom  he  was  visited,  felt  themselves  moved  to  take 
off*  their  hats.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  among  the  numbers  who 
chose  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  some  few  exceptions  should  occur.  Thus, 
one  day,  a  person  perceiving,  previous  to  entering  the  ioom»  that  the  com* 
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P^  strange^ 


iied«  observed  to  Mr.  Lambert's  atteni 
Jiat,  even  if  the  king  were  present, 
cm.  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Lambert,  he  imm 
^^redr— ''Then,  by  Q  ■■»  sir,  you  mus 
>^  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  due  V 
^snen  who  honour  me  with  their  compai 
"Visitors  seemed  incapable  of  gratifying  t 
^2«dled  again  and  again  to  behold  to  wha 
figure  is  capable  of  attaining ;  nay 
<2ity»  jocosely  observed,  that  he  had  fiu 

liad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  persons 

^ons.     He  was  one  day  visited  by  a  part] 

gentlemen*  who  expressed  their  joy  at  n< 

^e  time  of  closing  the  door  for  the  day. 

■come  from  Quernsey  on  purpose  to  conv 

^sA  such  a  prodigy  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  b 

^-  ^  neighbours,  who  had  seen  him ;  adding 

[le  friend  or  acquaintance  in  London,  &( 

whatever  for  their  voyage.    A  striking 

^ty .  over  the  human  mind. 

many  visitors  of  Mr.  Lamberti  the  celebi 

laski,  was  not  the  least  interesting.    Mi 

ihip  at  Birmingham,  went  several  times 

the  strength  of  the  little  man's  memory,  tl 

upon  Lambert,  in  Piccadilly,  before  he  i 

^ig  a  moment,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  se 

Birmingham,  but  it  was  not  surely  the 

'^^^eeting  of  the  largest  and  smallest  tnan  sef 

^^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liiliput  and  Brobd 

'^^^^Tt  rose  for  the  purpose  of  affi>rding  the  ( 

^^^  his  prodigious  dimensions.    In  the  coui 

^^  asked  what  quantity  of  cloth  the  count  ] 

^^^any  he  thought  his  would  make  him.    ^Noi 

1.    "^I  take  good  large  piece  cloth  myself- 

^^'aid."    At  this  rate,  one  of  Lambert's  sleeve 

^Bofficient  for  the  purpose*    The  count  fel 

Ah,  mine  Got!"  he  exchiimed,  ''pure  f 

nn.    No  deception !    I  am  pleased,  for  I  did 

\Br.  Lambert  asked  if  his  lady  was  alive ;  on 

^     ^  is  dead,  and,"  patting  his  finger  significantly 

^  v^^  ^  mmjt  for  whan  I  affront  her,  she  put  me  on  t 
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The  many  characters  that  introduced  themselves  to  Mr.  Lambert's 
obseryation  in  the  metropolis,  furnished  him  with  a  great  number  of  anec- 
dotes, which  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  relate  with  good  effect. 

One  day,  the  room  being  rather  crowded  with  company,  a  young  man 
in  the  front,  almost  close  to  Mr.  Lambert,  made  incessant  use  of  one  of 
those  indispensable  appendages  of  a  modem  beau,  called  a  quizzing-glass. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  in  what  man- 
ner Mr.  Lambert  felt  himself  affected  by  them.  ^What  do  you  dislike 
most  ?"  asked  the  beau.  ^  To  be  bored  with  a  qtazztng-glasBf^*  was  the 
reply. 

A  person  asking  him,  in  a  very  rude  way,  the  cost  of  one  of  his  coats, 
he  returned  him  no  answer.  The  man  repeated  the  question  with  the 
observation,  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  demand  any  information, 
having  contributed  his  shilling,  which  would  help  to  pay  for  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's coat  as  well  as  the  rest.  ''Sir,"  rejoined  Lambert,  "If  I  knew  what 
part  of  my  next  coat  your  shilling  would  pay  for,  I  can  assure  you  I  would 
cut  out  the  piece.*' 

On  another  occasion,  a  lady  was  particularly  solicitous  to  have  the  same 
question  resolved.  ''Indeed,  Madam,"  answered  Mr.  Lambert,  "I  cannot 
pretend  to  charge  my  memory  with  the  price,  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  information  you  want.  If  you  think  proper  to  make 
me  a  present  of  a  new  coat,  you  will  then  know  exactly  what  it  cost." 

A  person  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  one  day  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  several  grossly  impertinent  questions.  Irritated  at  these 
repeated  violations  of  decency,  which  bespoke  a  deficiency  of  good  sense 
as  well  as  good  manners,  Mr.  Lambert  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  stranger: 
"  You  came  into  this  room,  sir,  by  the  door,  but  "  "Tou  mean  to  say," 
continued  the  other,  looking  at  the  window,  "  that  I  may  possibly  make  my 
exit  by  some  other  way."  "  Begone  this  moment,"  thundered  Lambert, 
"  or  by  (jr— d  I'D  throw  you  into  Piccadilly."  No  second  injunction  was 
necessary  to  rid  him  of  this  obnoxious  guest. 

In  September,  1806,  Mr.  Lambert  returned  to  Leicester,  but  repeated  his 
visit  to  London  the  following  year,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Leicester  square. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  inconvenienced  by  the  air  of  the  metropolis, 
and  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Heaviside,  his  physician,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place. 

Till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  this  wonderful  man  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  health,  and  felt  perfectly  at  ease,  either  while  sitting  up  or 
lying  in  bed.  His  diet  was  plain,  and  the  quantity  very  moderate,  for  he  did 
not  eat  more  than  the  generality  of  men.  For  many  years  he  never  drank 
any  thing  stronger  than  water.  He  slept  well,  but  scarcely  so  much  as  other 
people,  and  his  respiration  was  as  free  as  that  of  any  moderate-sized  per- 
son. His  countenance  was  manly  and  intelligent;  he  possessed  great  infor- 
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^r^  K^  ^^  "^y  politeness,  and  cooTersed  with  ease  and  focility.   What 

^{^,1.    ^^nordinary,  howeyer,  in  a  man  of  his  bulk,  he  sung  melodi« 

^^1  ^rjMce  being  a  strong  tenor,  and  his  articulation  perfectly  clear  and 

^  %)  ^tex*  now  took  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and 
'Orzn^^.  ^tbrc^    jeais  was  as  great  a  wonder  in  the  proyinces  as  he  had 
of  hi^  /^'^    -'"  Ifondon,  retaining  his  health  and  spirits  till  within  a  day 
June,  ]j^9  v^/^ch  took  place  at  Stamford,  in  Lincobshire,  on  the  2l8t  of 
IfUlg  ^  ^  Xmm    cJie  morning  he  gave  orders  to  his  printer  to  prepare  hand- 
He  bitA  ^^^^^^^€r  ^^  arrival  and  exhibition;  in  the  evening  he  was  a  corpse ! 
,    .      \i  iptr^M^i^ei  a  few  days  before  at  Huntingdon,  and  by  the  Cale- 
oooiazi  baju^  -vv^ifli  found  to  be  52  stone  11  lb.  (14  lb.  to  the  stone ;)  or  10 
9talDe  11  Iheav^xejr  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bright  of  Essex.    His  mea- 
sure  round  tbo  bo^Ljf  was  three  jrards  four  inches,  and  one  yard  one  inch 
found  tb^leg-.       .^k^     ^uit  of  clothes  for  him  cost  J620.    His  sporting  propen- 
'des  n6^^^^^  ^i-r-arm^ ,    Cocks  and  dogs  were  his  special  finvourites,  and  he 
tb0  &^^^^    ^^^'ddendar  his  particular  study. 
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|F  to  have  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  the  great 
French  revolution,  and  to  have  represented,  in  his  own 
person,  all  the  various  phases  of  that  stupendous  event,  he 
sufficient  to  found  a  claim  to  the  highest  celehrity,  then  to 
no  one  is  that  distinction  more  justly  due  than  to  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  The  following  brief  summary  of  his 
)ply  justify  this  observation. 
Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  created  Prince  of  Benevento 
by  Napoleon,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1754,  but  being  kme  from  his  birth,  he  was  early  destined 
for  the  church,  and  educated  agreeably  to  that  destination.  The  influence 
of  his  family  procured  him  rapid  promotion.  In  1780  he  was  representa- 
tive or  agent  for  the  clergy,  and  in  1789  he  was  Bishop  of  Autun.  His 
clerical  rank,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  embarking  actively  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  the  revolution. 

He  joined  in  all  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, and  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. 
He  carried  his  devotion  even  so  far  as  to  officiate,  he  a  bishop,  as  priest 
before  the  altar  of  the  country,  erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  day 
of  the  Federation.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated,  and  of  course  he 
broke  off,  and  apparently  for  ever,  from  the  church. 
Even  at  this  early  period  Talleyrand  displayed  his  peculiar  talent,  which 
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was  to  pereeiTo  where  power  was  Jikely  to  centre.  In  the  tarmoil  of  rero- 
Intioii,  he  was  still  the  courtiery  aiming  at  eAoting  nothing  by  himself 
bat  seeking  to  fasten  on  the  greatest  personal  character  of  the  moment,  in 
order  through  him  to  wield  influence.  He  first  attached  himself  to  Mira- 
beaa»  whose  executor  he  became.  His  secret  mission  to  England,  under 
CbauTelin,  followed.  But  the  times  became  &r  too  menacing  and  troubled 
for  spirits  like  him,  possessing  dexterity  and  finesse,  without  perwmal 
weight.  Accordingly  he  turned  his  back  upon  Euit^e  until  the  combat 
of  brute  force  should  have  terminated,  and  the  stage  be  left  once  mors 
open  to  those  qualities  in  which  he  excelled.  After  a  short  residence  in 
the  United  States,  he  returned  to  France  under  the  Directory,  a  kind  of 
government  and  governors  that  oflbred  every  advantage  to  so  accomplished 
a  political  agent.  There  exist  too  undeniable  pioo&  that  it  was  not  the 
oonuption  <^  the  Directory  which  disgusted  Talleyrand.  The  obvious 
inatability  of  an  executive  without  talent  or  dignity,  soon  induced  him  to 
look  out  for  one  of  those  masterspirits  under  the  shadow  of  whose  success 
he  might  hold  more  dumble  influence.  He  chose  Napoleon,  and  contri- 
buted by  his  counsels  to  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  From  that 
period  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  foreign  minister  of  France,  during  seven  or 
eight  of  the  most  important  years  that  ever  occupied  diplomacy.  He  was 
the  obedient,  the  approving  minister  of  the  Emperor,  until  the  latter  had 
reached  the  utmost  height  that  arms  and  policy  could  attain.  Talleyrand 
then  eounseOed  him  to  rest,  arguing  that  further  progress  must  be  descent. 
The  restless  spirit  of  Napoleon  disliked  and  spumed  the  advice.  Talley- 
rand was  accordingly  displaced,  and  the  first  difficulty  which  the  Emperor 
thereafter  experienced  being  the  resistance  6f  Spain,  it  was  sagaciously 
designated  by  his  ex-minister  1$  eommmcemmi  du  fin^^ht  beginning  of 
the  end. 

The  government  of  Napoleon,  by  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  press,  was  destructive  to  every  school  of  political  know- 
ledge. He  converted  the  most  intelligent  of  his  officers,  indeed,  into  diplo- 
matiste  and  statesmen ;  but  their  nullity  was  soon  felt  by  Europe  and  by 
himself.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  military 
£une  of  the  empire  gave  way,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  M.  de  TaUeyrand  in 
his  retreat.  His  eminence  proceeded  from  his  standing  almost  alone  as  a 
statesman,  who  comprehended  both  the  old  and  the  new  system  of  French 
pdicy.  Could  Napoleon  have  trusted  him,  ^md  so  &r  abdicated  his  impe- 
rial will  as  to  enter  into  his  views,  France  might  have  concluded  other 
treaties  than  those  of  1814  and  1815.  But  Talleyrand  had  flung  himself 
into  the  other  scale,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was,  more  than  any 
other  person,  influential  in  bringing  about  the  ^estomtion. 

If  a  resumption  of  the  reins  of  steto  was  his  object,  he  made  a  great 
mistake  for  so  shrewd  a  politidan;  becaase,  except  in  the  negotiations 
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which  immediately  followed  the  triamph  of  the  allied  powers,  negotiations 
in  which  he  displayed  all  the  address  of  the  Teteran  diplomatist,  joined 
with  a  warmth  of  patriotism  worthy  of  a  purer  life^  he  foatid  it  impossfble 
to  regain  any  permanent  authority.  From  time  to  time,  indeed,  his  influ- 
ence predominated,  and  was  sometimes  so  prominently  displayed  as  to  be 
flattering  to  his  ambition.  But  every  one  felt,  and  he  felt  himself,  that  he 
was  unfit  to  be  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  government,  for  which  he 
wanted  alike  the  habits,  the  character,  and  the  peculiar  talents.  Consi- 
derable oUoquy  fell  on  the  French  government  after  the  revolution  of  July 
for  even  appointing  him  envoy  to  London.  For  whatever  night  be  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  and  intentions.  Prince  Talleyrand  was  considered  as 
the  representative  of  that  school  of  politics  which  admits  all  means  to  be 
allowable,  provided  they  obtain  their  object.  He  was  lodced  upon  as  the 
living  Machiavel  of  the  day,  with  whom  all  principle  was  mockery  except 
that  of  deified  selfishness.  One  thing  is  undeniable.  After  the  lali  of 
Napoleon,  he  uniformly  supported  the  system  of  the  celebrated  Holy  Al- 
liance ;  and  thereby  justified  what  was  often  asserted  of  him,  that  he  repre- 
sented the  whole  aristocracy  of  Europe. 

The  last  days  of  this  extraordinary  roan  corresponded  with  his  previous 
career.  Like  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  he  died  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and 
his  death-bed  scene  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  political  levee. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint  which  carried  him  off,  were  a  shi- 
vering fit  and  repeated  vomitings.  He  underwent  an  operation  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  loins  with  great  fortitude,  merely  once  saying,  "  Tou 
give  me  great  pain."  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger.  Having 
asked  his  medical  men  if  they  thought  they  could  cure  him,  they  rightly 
estimated  his  strength  of  mind,  and  told  him  at  once  that  he  ought  to  put 
his  afl&irs  in  order,  and  for  the  future  attend  to  nothing  but  the  care  of  his 
health.  Being  in  his  eighty-fifth  yeat^  his  strength  was  soon  exhausted 
by  the  disease. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  17th  of  May,  1888,  will  be  noted  as  the 
date  of  the  Prince's  death.  He  expired  at  four  o'clock,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  diss<4ulioa  being  gangrene. 

He  had,  for  some  time,  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  Pope  a  written 
retracticm  of  his  conduct  at  the  fiimous  ceremony  of  the  Federation,  where 
he  forgot  his  episcopal  ordination,  and  condescended  to  biess  that  demo- 
cratic festival.  He  received  absolution,  and  extreme  unction  being  ad- 
ministered, he  died  in  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  churoh ;  although  the 
ArchUshop  of  Paris,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Pope, 
kept  aloof  from  his  bedside.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  visited  the  deathbed 
of  the  veteran  statesman,  whose  respect  for  etiquette  and  courtly  ideas  was 
manifest  even  in  his  dying  moments*  He  insisted  on  presenting  to  the 
king  all  who  happened  to  be  with  him  and  had  not  undergone  that  oere- 
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^^nPjy  aod,  in  ^i>>^  true  aiistociatic  spirit  of  his  order,  he  acknowledged  the 

\Zf^  yimU  DoC    as  the  act  of  warm  private  friendship,  but  ^'as  a  grtat 

^^^L^aur  done   to    lus  house."    Madame  Adelaide,  siMer  of  the  King,  also 

^\Ls  tb^   f^rivB€S«;  and  M.  Thiere  and  Count  Molot  with  other  distin- 

^'«hed  jyuliiio  <slaaracter8,  attended  his  last  moments. 

^Uis  f^^^^^^  toolc  place  amidst  great  pomp-  and  magnifieenoe.    The  body 

^^^^^'KX  tli^   <^liurch  of  the  Assumption,  and  the  masses  said  were  short. 

^*T  t.\^«  W     oox-Kiers  of  the  hearse  walked  Marshal  Soult,  Count  Mole, 

^^ji^cel/orPja-sqaimier,  and  the  Dukede  Broglie,  and  immediately  afterwards 

^^e  the  ckw^-y-w    ^^  ministers,  the  €orp$  dtphmaHque^  the  peers,  deputies, 

^^beTS  of  L±a^    xsistitute,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  all  dressed 


\\ue\T  itnii  c^cmbtK  vmes,  and  walking  uncovered. 
^       .^m  dif^wrm       ■■  mrmJA  that  the  Princa  had  manv 


It 


,^  oH^zm     ^R^aid  that  the  Prince  had  many  political  but  few  personal 


'^,   TkajBiB     ^^nras  exemplified  at  his  death.    The  journals  were  nearly 

^  '^j^tirely^    ^l:».oetile  to  his  memory  as  a  politician.    The  National  en- 

JH      ^i  to      ^^^ivK^blish  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  he  had  been  the 

i^^    ^tutird    o^     ^ipbmacy,  based  on  the  interests  of  thrones,  the  personi* 

fCf^^^  of  ^^    ftM^ca.rtless  political  skepticism  which  does  not  recognise  either 

g^ti^  .  (5  of     KK^^Bons,  the  sanctity  of  patriotic  sentiments,  or  the  power  of 

^0  ^  ijty-   -^^^     ^^s^na^  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  of  a 

lia^**!*  ari*^^:x^jr«a«y  struggling  against  the- genius  of  democracy.    Other 

\lc^^t  5^^^    ^"sa    m  similar  strain.   And  the  Charivari  vras  still  more  bitter. 

^  ^f^    <^    ^^     ci^ad,"  says  that  paper ;  "  let  the  devil  take  his  soul  and 

^f^^.f      ^^«    cire  told  that  be  died  of  gangrene.    It  is  now  upwards  of 

^<^  J^^  wi^^^e  li.  ia  heart  was  the  seat  of  that  disease."  "  The  government, 

^^4  ^  ^  ^^<1»  ^^sires  to  inter  his  body  in  the  Pantheon.    What !  do  our 


^  ^ ^^  y^^"^    I>lace  to  be  accursed  like  the  potter's  field  on  which  the 

^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^  thrown  ?"    Alluding,  then,  to  the  risit  which  the 

\Z^   ^^^  w       ^^  Prince  in  his  last  moments,  the  Charivari  remarks,  that 

^^P^^^  i^         .   ^^«iie  hotel  Alexander  of  Russia  took  up  his  residence  on 

^jf     j^ o^   i»K    *  ^^W,  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  gratitude  towards 

^0  ^\^%ffi       -  '^^^  intrigues  and  perfidy  had  contributed  most  to  open  the 

^\^  *      I  ^^«V  •  ^  ^  Cossacks.    How  aflTecting,  how  truly  French,  it  says, 

\^j^  ^^e  ^^^^^  tcMB  flhed  at  the  bedside  of  the  Judas  of  the  Capitulation 

I^^J^  ^  /^  ^^  ^®  signer  of  the  shameful  treaties  of  1816.    Moreover,  the 

^^  V^^  ^f^^^  ^  ^Ws  ovation  did  not  belie,  at  the  last  hour,  his  honourable 

<^     ^ly^jsg!^*    ^^  iQftn  who  at  the  outset  of  his  career  had  denied  his  God, 

^  ^^^  Jkgj^  on  bis  death-bed  the  assistance  of  religion    that  is  to  say,  he 

^^  ^r^\*m  f^er  by  betraying  the  devil,  and  thus  justified  what  has  been 

Kgff^       J  rfhi™*  t*^at  he  had  successively  betrayed  all  his  mastera." 

V^  \\  ^^  ^^  '"^^  ™^^  ^^'^  earned  fame  of  Talleyrand  is  that  of  an 

y^  ^$^    His  remarks  were  poisoned  arrows,  which  he  knew  how 

^^r^^^'^^fely  frc»n  his  retreat  or  his  pahce  of  the  Rue  St.  Florentinci 
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and  which  were  always  found  to  imbody  in  a  few  words  the  carrent  judg^ 
meat  of  the  moment.  The  day  before  his  death  he  was  urged  to  despatch 
his  letter  of  retractation  to  the  Pope.  He  still  delayed.  ''  I  was  never  in  a 
hurry,"  replied  he,  "  yet  1  never  found  myself  to  arrive  too  late."  This  is 
another  version  of  a  &voarite  maxim  of  his,  which  is,  **  Never  do  to-day 
what  you  can  put  off  till  tp-morrow." 
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N  the  aniMJs  of  criiBe«  there  are  few  who  stuid  so  coo- 
spicuoiuty  in&moas  as  this  cool-caloulatiiigr,  cold-hearted^ 
deliherate  TilkiD.  Jonathan  Wild,  or,  as  Fielding  Tery  pro- 
perly styles  him,  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  possessed  a  bold 
heart,  a  thundering  roice,  and  a  steady  countenance,  qualifi- 
cations that  were  adnuraUy  adapted  to  facilitate  his  hage  and  wonderful 
undertakings.  In  circumstances  that  required  colouring.  Wild  always  kept 
as  nearly  to  truth  as  possible  ;  and  that,  as  he  used  to  obsenre  in  private, 
was  turning  the  cannon  o[  the  enemy  against  themselyes  I  **  Permit  me  to 
assure  you,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  **  although  the  idea  may  be  somewhat 
coarse,  I  had  rather  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  dmigkiUf  than  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  in  paradise ;  for  did  not  the  devil  declare  that  it  was  better  to  reign 
in  hell  than  be  a  vaUt  de  chambre  in  heaven."  Jonathan,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  calling,  laid  down  several  maxims,  as  certain  methods  of 
obtaining  greatness,  among  which  are  the  following :— -1.  Never  do  more 
mischief  to  another  than  is  necessary  to  effect  your  purpose,  for  mischief  is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown  away.  2.  To  know  no  distinction  of 
men  from  affection,  but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readiness  to  your  interest. 
3.  Never  communicate  more  of  an  affiiir  than  is  necessary  to  the  person 
who  is  to  execute  it.  4.  To  forgive  no  enemy ;  but  be  cautious,  and  often 
dilatory,  in  revenge.  5.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress.  6.  To  foment 
eternal  jealousies  in  the  gang,  one  of  another.  T.  That  a  good  name,  like 
money,  must  be  parted  with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  to  bring  the  owner 
any  advantage.  8.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,,  are  easily  counter- 
firiled ;  thai  the  counterfeits,  in  both  cases,  adorn  the  wearer  equaUy,  and 
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ery  few  ha^e  the  discernment  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  couoteifeA 
from  the  real  one.  0.  Men  should  proclaim  their  own  yiftves,  at 
eepers  expose  their  goods*  in  order  to  profit  by  th^m.  10.  That  the 
is  the  proper  seat  of  hatred,  and  the  countenance  of  afiection  and 
ship. 

Id  was  bom  at  Wolrerhampton,  in  StafTordshire,  about  the  yoar  1682, 
ther  being  an  honest  and  laborious  carpenter ;  who,  after  bestowing 
able  education  on  Jonathan,  apprenticed  him  to  a  buckle-maker  at 
Qgham.  Here  he  deserted  a  distressed  wife  and  infant,  and  repaired 
idon,  where  he  contracted  some  debts,  for  which  he  was  impriscmed 
compter  for  about  four  years ;  and  in  that  learned  seminary  it  was 
B  imbibed  ideas  and  formed  connections  which  payed  the  way  to  his 

greatness.  There,  too,  it  was,  that  he  became  acquainted 
)us  prostitute  of  the  name  of  Milliner,  who  had  run  the  whole 
e,  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  town!  &nd  was  familiar  with  every  ^ 
^ter  of  the  time.  When  Wild  and  she  were  liberated  they 
tiouse  in  Cock-alley,  opposite  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and  liyed  as 
ind  wife.  Jonathan,  by  means  of  this  woman,  now  became  ac- 
ed  with,  all  the  thieves  of  any  note  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
igly  contrived  to  dive  into  all  their  secrets.  Having  gained  their 
9nce  by  suggesting  a  plan  for  evading  the  law,  which  had  recently 
me  restrictions  on  the  usual  modes  of  disposing  of  stolen  goods,  by 
g  it  felcmy  to  receive  such  goods,  Wild  became  their  general  agent, 
as  consulted  by  them  on  all  occasions.  His  method  of  managing. 
It  cases,  was  this.  No  sooner  was  a  robbery  committed  than  he  was 
led  what  the  goods  were,  also  when,  how,  and  from  whom  they  were 

The  property  was  then  safely  secured,  but  not  in  his  own  hour^^ 
lings  being  thus  prepared  with  due  caution,  away  he  went  to  ^i 
IS  who  had  been  plundered,  and  addressed  them  after  the  foUow^^ 
ir:— '*I  have  just  heard  that  you  have  lately  been  robbed,  and 
of  mine,  an  honest  broker,  has  stopped  a  parcel  of  goods  upon  sos- 
,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  give  you  notice  of  it,  as  very 
some  of  them  may  be  yours,  and  should  it  prove  so,  as  I  wish  it 
you  may  have  them  again,  provided  that  nobody  is  brought  into 
?,  and  the  broker  is  allowed  something  in  consideration  of  his  care !" 
rsons  who  have  been  robbed  are  always  willing  to  recover  their  pro- 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  they  generally  fell  into  Jonathan's 
res,  and  treated  with  him  on  his  own  terms.  In  this  way  he  carried 
K)6t  lucrative  business,  receiving  his  profits  out  of  what  was  paid  to 
oker,  and  taking  nothing  for  himself  from  those  to  whom  the  goods 
restored,  by  which  management  he  at  once  obtained  a  reputation  for 
»restedness,  and  remained  perfectly  secure  from  danger,  as  there  was 
n  that  could  aflbct  him  in  such  a  case.    Jonathan's  mode  of  doing 
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tweTt  became  gnidaallj  so  well  known  that  it  ai 

tiremment,  and  an  act  was  passed*  containing  t 

cU  him»  and  which  ultimately  checked  the  evil 

cos  system  of  fxand  and  villany  which  he  hac 


'  toiW 


K"9   S'ebniary  15»  1724-^  Jonathan  was  apprehei 

^>Id  Bailey,  charged  with  assisting  a  highwayma 

K>1^  at  Bow ;  and  this  charge  being  fally  sabsti 

Co  Newgate.    Besides  this  charge,  there  were 

I    «^;ain8t  him  to  the  following  efiect.    That  for  i 

^xs  a  confederate  with  great  numbers  of  highway 

l^xeakers,  shoplifters,  and  other  thieves.     Th 

^»f  thieving  corporation,  of  which  he  was  the 

--ft^ief ;  and  that  notwithstanding  his  pretended 

srs,  he  procured  such  only  to  be  hanged  as  c< 

their  booty  with  him.    That  he  had  divided  th 

ly  districts,  and  appointed  distinct  gangs  for 

id  their  accounts  to  him;  concealing  even  i 

who  ran  a  risk  of  detection.    That  he  ha 

stolen  goods  and  writings  of  all  kinds,  for  i 

occasionany  turned  robber  himself,  in  conju 

^  whom  he  protected,  at  such  periods,  by  ass 

^vil  officer,  carrying  for  that  purpose  a  short  sil 

irity.    That  he  had  under  his  care  and  direct 

le  reception  of  stolen  goods,  and  also  a  ship  fox 

and  other  valuable  goods  to  Holland,  where  I 

:ief  as  factor.    That  he  kept  several  artists  in  ] 

;hes,  seals,  snuff-boxes,  dbc.,  that  such  articlea 

it  he  seldom  or  never  helped  owners  to  H 

lost,  unless  he  found  them  able  exactly  to  i 

and  then  oflen  insisted  on  more  than  half  1 

he  had  often  sold  haman  blood,  by  procurin| 

away  the  lives  of  those  who  were  obnoxious 

the  reward  given  by  government  on  the  cc 

L«  of  his  old  associates  were  ready  to  substanti 

charges ;  but,  while  in  Newgate,  Jonathan  con 

^Cot  which  he  died.    Having  before  his  apprehe 

fobbing  the  shop  of  Catherine  Stetham,  in  Holbc 

^alue  forty  pounds,  he  received  ten  guineas  froo 

^^^^     ^>:mfinement,  for  the  recovery  of  her  property,  1 

l«J^^  ^^«  persons  who  committed  the  deed.    In  ordeY  to  i 

^  ^JSCHv^^^  3inl  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  m 

^^v  ^    \8^  ^Mtiibttted  a  printed  paper,  just  before  the  trial  comm 
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ing  the  number  of  unfortunate  wretches  whom  he  hki  legally  mixrdered ; 
thirtj-fiye  were  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  twenty-two  for  hdmsebreaking, 
and  ten  for  returning  from  transportation.  Mrs.  Stetham's  evideneo^  how- 
e¥er,  rery  clearly  developed  the  hero's  Tillany,  with  respect  to  his  ostensi- 
ble occupation.  After  having  paid  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  box,  which 
did  not  contain  all  the  lace — ^''Now,  Mr.  Wfld,"  said  she,  ^  what  must  I 
give  you  for  your  trouble  V* — ^^  Not  a  farthing,*^  answeted  JoDathan, ''not 
a  single  farthing.  I  don*t  do  these  things  for  worldly  interest,  bat  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  who  have  met  with  misfortiiDes.  And  as 
you  are  a  widow  and  a  good  Christian,  I  desire  nothing  but  your  pmyeie, 
for  I  have  many  enemies,  and  God  only  knows  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  imprisonment  V  Fortunately  for  mankind,  Jonathan's  pro- 
phetic fears  were  realized  by  a  public  execution  at  l^rbum,  the  Mth  of 
May,  1726,  amidst  the  execrations  of  im  eniaged  populace,  who  pehed 
him  with  stones  to  the  last  moment  <f[  his  existence. 

Wild  had,  from  first  to  hst,  six  wives,  or  at  least  women  who  lived  soc- 
ccssively  with  him  under  that  title.  By  his  first  marriage,  at  Wolver- 
hampton, he  had  one  son.  Mary  Milliner  was  his  second.  Judith  Nun 
was  the  third,  and  by  her  he  had  a  daughter.  The  fourth  was  Sarah 
Grigson,  alias  Perrin.  The  fifth  was  Elizabeth  Mann,  who  cohabited 
with  him  four  or  five  years,  and  then  died.  The  sixth,  and  last,  survived 
him,  and  afterwards  married  a  second  time.  His  son^  by  the  first  wife, 
was  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  of  so 
turbulent  a  disposition,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  confine  him  during 
the  execution,  lest  he  should  do  some  mischief  among  the  mob.  This 
youth,  not  long  after,  sold  himself  as  a  servant  to  go  out  to  the  plantations 
abroad,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  character  of  this  infamous  man.  Fielding 
says,  that  he  picked  the  ordinary's  pocket  of  a  cork-screw,  at  the  gallows, 
and  died  with  it  in  his  hand :  but,  perhaps,  this  is  an  exaggemtion.  Jona- 
than's ruin  could  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  depth  in  the 
ocean  of  villany.  His  body  was  coveitsd  with  wounds  and  scars;  his 
throat  had  been  cut,  and  his  skull  fractured  in  two  places ;  accidents  which 
happened  in  various  heroic  contests  between  this  great  man  and  his  pupils, 
nearly  one  hundred  of  whom  he  not  only  trained  for,  but  personally 
arrested,  convicted  on  his  own  oath,  and,  as  it  were,  led  to  the  gallows. 
Perjury  was  an  undertaking  which  he  considered  as  innocent,  whether 
directed  to  the  ruin  of  an  industrious  tradesman,  or  to  save  or  take  away 
the  life  of  a  friend  and  coadjutor.  Insolent  and  haughty  in  pros- 
perity, he  became  dejected  and  timid  in  adversity ;  for  unable  either  to 
bear  the  stings  of  conscience,  or  the  approach  of  dissolution,  he  had 
recourse  to  intoxicating  liquors,  which  deadened  without  dispelling  his 
fears.    Jonathan,  as  the  awful  period  drew  near,  delighted  in  taikiog  of 
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the  glorious  acts  of  suicide  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  performed ; 
and  in  order  to  imitate  such  great  examples-— or  rather  to  procure  an  easy 
and  tranquil  death- ^e  swallowed  an  immoderate  dose  of  iaadanum ;  but 
the  quantity  proving  antiddta],  by  rising  again  from  his  stomach,  our 
wretched  hero  earned  nothing  by  it  but  the  honour  of  the  intention ; 
while  a  second  hero,  the  executioner,  obtained  the  real  credit  of  exter- 
minating the  greatest  miscreant  that  nature  erer  produced.  A  complete 
hiatoiy  of  his  public  enormities  would  fill  several  Tolomee. 
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gHIS  celebrated  criminal  was  of  a  difierent  character  from 
Jomithan  Wild,  but  he  figarea  not  leas  prominently  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  Wild  was  cool,  cautious,  and  selfbh. 
Sheppard,  on  the  contrary,  was  ardent,  reckless,  and  gene- 
rous* He  became  very  early  a  thief  and  burglar,  and  was 
quite  unrivalled  for  the  variety  of  his  professional  exploits  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  its  vicinity.  He  was  of  respectable  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
carpenter  in  Spitalfields,  of  a  very  fair  character.  The  death  of  his 
fioher,  however,  while  Jack  was  yet  a  boy,  plunged  his  surviving  parent 
into  difficulties,  and  all  the  education  he  received  was  reading  and  writing, 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Qarret,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two 
years.  He  was  then  put  out  as  an  apprentice  to  a  cane  chair-maker  m 
Houndsditch,  but  his  master  dying,  he  was  transferred  to  a  Mr.  Owen 
Wood,  carpenter,  in  Wych  street,  near  Drury  Lane.  Here  he  remained 
about  four  years,  and  conducted  himself  with  much  propriety ;  but  having 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  youth  generally  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  being  without  friends  to  give  him  good  advice,  he  unfortunately 
became  associated  with  a  prostitute,  who  led  him  into  a  reckless  course  of 
dissipation,  and  so  completely  enslaved  him,  that  he  stuck  at  nothing  to 
provide  money  to  gratify  her  extravagance.  This  led  to  a  system  of  pil- 
fering, while  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  emplo^r,  which  he  carrieii 
on  until  he  became  an  expert  thief.  After  committing  various  felonies 
without  being  detected,  his  conduct  was  at  last  so  irregular  that  frequent 
us 
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foaiieb  occunred  between  him  and  his  master,  and  he  accordingly  left  his 
aerrice  without  completing  his  time.  He*  now  fell  in  with  a  notorious 
gang  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  in  company  with  whom  he  commenced 
a  regular  system  of  plunder  and  depredation,  and  carried  it  on  until  he 
was  considered  the  most  dexterous  member  of  the  gang.  He  had  a 
brother  caUed  Thomas,  who  became  one  of  his  associates,  and  was 
concerned  in  some  of  his  robberies.  Both  brothers  were  repeatedly 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  but  always  contrived  to  evade  the  more  serious 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  Jack's  notoriety  was  greatly  increased  by 
several  dexterous  escapes  from  prison.  ^At  this  time,**  says  Caul- 
field,  "  he  was  so  eminent  that  there  was  not  a  prig  in  St.  GKIes*s  but 
thought  it  an  honour  as  well  as  an  advantage  to  be  admitted  into  his 
company.*' 

Sheppard,  though  often  fortunate  in  escaping  the  &ng8  of  justice,  was  at 
last  caught.  In  August,  1724*  he  was  indicted  for  three  difierent  burgla- 
ries. He  was  acquitted  of  the  first  and  second  for  want  of  evidence.  On 
the  third  charge,  after  a  short  trial,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty— 
Death.  On  Monday  morning  the  warrant  came  down  to  Newgate,  for  his 
execution.  A  little  within  the  lodge,  in  old  Newgate,  there  was,  on  the 
left  hand,  a  hatch  with  large  iron  spikes ;  this  opened  into  a  dark  passage, 
firom  which  a  few  steps  led  into  the  condemned  cell.  The  prisoners  were 
peimitted  to  come  to  this  hatch  to  speak  with  their  friends.  Sheppard 
being  provided  with  implements,  found  means  to  cut  one  of  the  spikes  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  easily  break  off.  In  the  evening  two  female 
friends  coming  to  see  him,  he  broke  off  the  spike,  and  thrusting  his  head 
and  shoulders  through  the  space,  the  women  pulled  him  down,  and  thus  he 
effected  his  escape.  Sheppard  immediately  went  into  the  country,  but 
returned  in  a  week  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  soon 
leoognised  and  caught.  Being  again  taken  to  Newgate,  he  was  secured 
in  a  strong  room,  called  the  castle,  heavily  ironed  and  chained  by  a  staple 
to  the  floor.  Vast  numbers  now  visited  him  daily  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  acquired  by  his  last  escape,  and  few  left  him  without  giving  him 
a  gratuity,  as  they  were  generally  highly  entertained  with  the  account  he 
gave  them  of  his  rogueries.  Many  would  have  doubtless  given  him  the 
means  of  attempting  another  escape,  but  they  were  too  well  watched  to 
tender  that  practicable.  Jack  himself,  however,  did  not  despair  of  an 
opportunity.  When  the  sessions  began,  he  knew  that  the  keepers  would 
be  so  busily  occupied  while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  they  would  have 
leas  leisure  to  visit  him,  and  of  course  could  not  exercise  their  usual  vigi- 
lance. He  accordingly  determined  to  make  another  bold  push  for  his 
liberty.  On  the  IGth  of  October,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
keepers  brought  him  his  dinner,  and  having,  according  to  custom,  examined 
hia  irons  and  found  all  fast,  left  him.  Jack  instantly  went  to  work,  and  having 
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Unt  disencambeied  himself  of  his  handouffi,  he  opened  the  great  padloc« 
that  fastened  his  chain  to  the  staple,  hy  means  <tf  a  crooked  nail  which  he 
had  found  upon  the  floor.  .He  next  twisted  asunder  a  small  link  of  the 
chain  between  his  legs,  and  drawing  up  his  feet-locks  as  high  ma  he  could, 
he  made  them  hnt  with  his  garteis.  He  now  attempted  to  get  up  the 
ehimnej^  but  had  not  advanced  far,  when  he  found  his  progress  stopped 
hy  an  iron  bar  that  went  across  within.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
descend,  but  falling  to  work  on  the  outside,  he  managed,  by  means  of  his 
broken  chain,  to  romove  a  stone  or  two  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
having  thus  got  out  the  iron  bar,  which  was  an  inch  square,  and  about  a 
yard  long,  it  greatly  &cilitated  his  further  progress.  He  presently  made 
so  large  a  breach,  that  he  got  into  the  red-room  over  the  castle,  whero  he 
found  a  great  nail,  which  proved  another  useful  auxiliary.  The  door  of 
this  room  had  not  been  opened  for  several  years,  but  in  less  than  seven 
minutes  Jack  wronched  ofl'the  lock,  and  then  got  into  the  entry  leading  to 
the  chapeU  Here  he  found  a  door  bolted  on  the  other  side,  upon  which 
he  broke  a  hole  through  the  wail,  and  pushed  the  bolt.  back.  Coming  now 
to  the  chapel  door,  he  broke  of*  one  of  the  iron  spikes,  which  he  kept  for 
further  use,  and  so  got  into  an  entry  between  the  chapel  and  the  lower 
leads.  The  door  of  this  entry  was  very  strong,  and  fiistened  with  a  great 
lock,  and  what  was  worse,  the  night  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  proceed  in  darkness.  Nevertheless,  in  half  an  hour  he  managed  to 
force  oflT  the  box  of  the  lock,  and  open  the  door,  which,  however,  led  him 
to  another  still  more  difficult,  for  it  was  not  only  locked  but  barred  and 
bolted.  When  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  this  lock  and  bca  give  way, 
he  wrenched  the  fillet  from  the  main  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box  and 
staples  came*  off  with  it.  St.  Sepulchre's  chimes  now  went  eight,  and 
there  was  yet  another  door  betwixt  him  and  the  lower  leads,  but  it  being 
only  bolted  within  side,  he  opened  it  easily,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  it, 
he  got  over  the  wall,  and  so  to  the  upper  leads.  His  next  consideration 
was  how  to  get  down.  For  this  purpose  looking  around  him,  and  finding 
that  the  top  of  the  turner's  house  adjoining  to  Newgate  was  the  most  con* 
venient  place  to  alight  upon,  he  resolved  to  descend  upon  it.  To  take  a 
leap  would  have  been  very  dangerous;  he  therefore  went  back  to  the 
castle  the  same  way  he  came,  and  brought  a  blanket  which  he  used  to  lie 
upon.  This  he  made  &st  to  the  wall  of  Newgate  with  the  spike  he  stole 
out  of  the  chapel,  and  so  sliding  down,  he  dropped  upon  the  turner's  leads. 
Just  as  he  had  performed  this  feat  the  clock  struck  nine.  Luckily  the 
turner's  garret  door  on  the  leads  happened  to  be  open ;  he  ther^ore  went 
in,  and  having  crept  softly  dovm  stairs,  he  heard  company  talking  in  a 
room  bebw.  His  irons  giving  a  clink,  a  woman  started  and  exclaimed. 
Lord,  what  noise  is  that!  Somebody  answered,  it  is  the  dog  or  the  cat ; 
when  Sheppaxd  crept  back  to  the  garret  and  ctmtinued  there  aboat  two 
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^jj.      ^  /J^  ^^^yiu%  then  ventured  down  a  second  time,  he  heaid  a  gentl 

^^   V  ^^  ^^  ^^  the  company,  and  saw  the  maid  light  him  down  staiiB. 

^    ^^*     *-oo    .ptiaid  returned  and  had  shut  the  chamber  door,  he 

^^fcl^    ,   P^    -ilia  way  to  the  street  door,  unlocked  it*  and  thus  once 

^  -ftaa      ^  ^^*^^P®»  i'^st  as  it  had  struck  twelve  at  night. 

Jcu^Ce  UXr      ^^^^   t^een  lamarked,  that  criminals  hover  round  the  pnrlie 

00^ie  to  ^^G  iK^oth  round  a  candle»  constantly  alive  to  their  dangei 

^ho  agaio   >w!^^^  their  fate.    Even  so  it  was  with  the  in&tuated  Shep 

«rt'irhte  aftA^   -    *ook  himself  to  his  old  haunts  and  his  wonted  trade.    "^ 


nights  afl^P 


-h^i^ 


lOUth  str^       ^^    escape,"  says  Caulfield,  "  he  committed  a  burglary  in 

rt^tober*  Ix^  ^  ^lad  stole  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel.     On  the  20 

hence  Ix^      ^^''^^Ice  open  the  house  of  a  pawnbroker  in  Drury  Lane, 

l^e«»  ^^^c^  '^^^>lc  a  sword,  a  suit  of  clothes,  several  snuffboxes,  i 

cat  ^    Qs>-^     ^^^er  goods  to  a  considerable  value.    And  now  he  res 

*^[^^  %b^X  ^y^   ^*^  ^  a  gentlemen  among  his  old  friends.    Although  he 

^^ne  ^^^    r%w^  ^^fficers  of  justice  were  in  search  of  him,  he  strutted  abc 

^   ord  ^'^  l\i        ^^^iadc*,  a  light  tie-wig,  and  a  ruffled  shirt,  with  a  silver  1 

^^ke*'       ^^^^         ^J4e,  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  gold  watch  i 

r^  pU^^^    ^.^    ^l^e  21st  he  dined  with  two  female  &vourites.  Cook  and  I 

^  A  0^^^^     *^  ^^^^se  in  Newgate  street,  when  they  were  very  merry  tog« 

0^  ^pof^^'^.ti       ^^^  in  the  afternoon  took  coach  for  the  Shears  ale*houi 

f^  pf^^^i:^^    ^^»  where  he  sent  for  his  mother  and  treated  her  tobn 

0P  ^i^  ^^^      ^'^  danger  he  was  in,  strongly  advised  him  to  keep  oi 

^      0^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  ^  ^^**  ^^®  ^^  tipsey,  and  too  valiant  to  feai 

ll^    4^^^^^«^  ^    ^s  too  wise  to  take  counsel.  Accordingly,  leaving  his  m( 

.  ^  ^/^^^^-^       ^^t>m  ale-house  to  gin-shop  till  he  was  apprehended  by  n 


^^runk  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  make  any  resistance 


.0  ^f^^^k^^^       ^^t>m  ale-house  to  gin-shop  till  he  was  apprehended  by  n 
f  ^ijf^^  ^     ^^^^  boy,  who  had  accidentally  seen  him.    The  wretched 
\^  ^  ^"^^-^       ^^runk  thai  he  was  totally  i 
^^  ^^0  K^%^      ^^^ore  conveyed  to  Newgate. 

^  ^  if^y^   m:^^^  ^^*  •^^  ^  '^"^  *°^^*     ^®  ^*^  "^^  ^'^^  visitors  than 

^       but    j^  "Mie  nobility  went  to  see  him  from  curiosity.     He  entertaii 

^<>r    jeoti^      ^^^as  a  vain  one,  that  some  of  the  latter  would  apply  to  the 

jfo^^  th^    -^  ^  ^*^  of  ^^  sentence.    Nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted. 

^  11^^:^     ^^h  of  November  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  King's-l 

I  '^  ^^     ^^^ter,  when  Mr.  Justice  Powis  awarded  sentence  of  death  a{ 

y^ff^^  ^^  "^Ule  of  court  was  made  for  his  execution  on  the  Monday  fc 

^^^^y  came, but  Jack  had  still  hopes  of  eluding  justice.   Some 

,  which  he  put  naked  into  his  p< 

^^ , ^ ^  told  one  whom  he  thought  he 

^^^^^^  ^eeign  was,  to  lean  forward  in  the  cart,  and  cut  asunder  the 

ijy^^^A  ^18  hands  together,  and  then  when  he  came  near  Little  Tun 

^^  ^JpJW  liroself  over  among  the  crowd,  and  run  through  the  ni 

^^^^  where  the  ofScers  could  not  follow  on  horseback,  but  mu 


v^    t:»^^  ^ 

'-otf'       -r^v*     ^^  came,  but  Jack  had  still 
^^^      Vv^^    ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  *  penknife, 
•^/-A     .  ^    Voint  upwards,  and  (as  he  i 
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forced  to  dismount ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  mob's  assistance,  he  should 
make  his  escape.  This  scheme,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  by  his 
pockets  being  searched  in  the  Press-yard,  Newgate,  just  as  he  was  going 
into  the  cart.  The  officer  who  examined  them  cut  his  own  fingers  in  the 
search.  Jack  was  accordingly  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1724,  sufiering  much  before  life  was  extinct.  He  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  never  was  the  &te  of  any  criminal  so  sincerely  commiserated 
by  the  mob. 
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JAMES  WHITNEY, 

A  OBLBBBATBD  HiaHWATMAV. 

I  HIS  person  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  wlio  were  at 
one  time  distinguished  by  the  title  of  gentlemen  of  the  road. 
He  committed  a  great  yariety  of  depredations,  and  became 
very  notorious.  Being  bred  a  batcher,  his  first  adventure 
was  an  attempt,  along  with  a  companion,  to  steal  a  calf. 
The  animal  belonged  to  an  innkeeper,  and  they  had  en- 
dearoured  to  drive  a  bargain  with  its  owner  in  the  morning ;  but  as  he 
asked  an  exorbitant  price,  they  resolved  to  return  at  night  and  carry  it  off 
clandestinely.  The  night  was  very  dark.  After  some  parley,  Whitney 
agreed  to  enter  the  stable  and  steal  the  calf,  while  his  companion  watched 
without.  He  entered,  accordingly,  and  began  feeling  about  for  their  prey. 
He  soon  felt  something  rough,  and  taking  it  for  the  calf,  began  to  tickle  it  in 
order  to  make  it  rise.  Suddenly  the  animal  seemed  to  get  upon  its  hind 
legs,  and  anon  grasping  Whitney  with  its  fore  paws,  gave  him  a  most  loving 
Cornish  hug.  In  this  posture  he  was  forced  to  stand,  lost  m  astonishment, 
unable  to  move,  and  afipaid  to  cry  out,  lest  he  should  alarm  the  innkeeper 
or  some  of  his  family,  the  other  thief  without,  wondering  all  the  while  at 
his  delay.  The  latter  at  length  putthig  his  head  in  at  the  door,  said, 
**  What  the  devil  keeps  you — are  we  to  be  all  night  stealing  a  calf  T"  **  A 
calf!**  exclaimed  Whitney ;  **  why  I  believe  it  is  the  devil  himself,  for  he 
10  L  in 
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has  got  his  paws  about  me,  and  liuga  .me  so  close  that  I  can't  stir  a  step." 
"  Poh  I"  cried  the  other^  *'  what  nonsense ;  bat  devil  or  no  devil,  I  should 
like  to  see  him-Hio  make  haste  and  fetch  him  out  at  once."  Whitney  was 
too  much  alarmed  to  be  pleased  with  this  jesting  tone,  and  immediately 
rejoined,  '*  O  curse  you,  be  quiet  and  come  to  my  assistance,  for  I'll  be 

d d  if  I  half  hke  him."    The  other  accordingly  entered,  and  after  a 

little  examination  they^  discovered,  to  their  amazement,  that  they  were  bit — 
a  muzzled  bear,  belonging  to  an  itinerant  showman,  having  been  acci- 
dentally placed  in  the  stable  during  the  day,  and  the  calf  removed  to  make 
room  for  him.  By  their  joint  efibrts  Whitney  got  rebeved  from  the 
bear's  grasp,  when  both  made  off  with  all  fl^eed,  half  resolved  never 
again  to  try  their  hand  at  thieving,  since  the  tr^de  bad  thus  so  luckless  a 
beginning. 

Sometime  after  this  afliiir,  Whitney  took  the  CSreorge  Inn  at  Cheshunt, 
in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  company  that  frequented  it  being  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal description  in  point  of  character,  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  shift 
his  camp,  and  accordingly  removed  to  London,  40  a  more  congenial  field 
for  a  man  of  his  views.  Here  he  found  kindred  spirits,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  became  thoroughly  versant  in  every  species  of  fraud  and  vil- 
kmy.  He  was  the  moie  successful,  as  he  always  appeared  in  the  garb  and 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  the  easy  address  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  some- 
time ere  he  took  to  the  road,  as  it  was  called*  and  became  a  highwayman, 
but  after  he  did  so,  he  was  known  to  be  the  most  determined,  yet,  at  the 
same  time»  the  most  gentlemanly  member  of  the. profession.;  According  to 
an  anecdote  told  of  him  by  Caulfield,  he  appears  to  have  been  also  a  man 
of  some  humour.  ''Whitney,"  says  the  writer,  ''met  with  one  Mr.  Hull, 
an  old  usurer  in  the  Strand,  as  he  was  riding  across  Hounslow  heath.  He 
could  hardly  have  encountered  a  wretch  mote  in  love  with  money,  and, 
consequently,  who  could  have  been  more  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  When 
the  usual  dreadful  words  were  spoken,  he  trembled  as  if  suffering  under 
paralysis,  but  recovering  himself,  he  expostulated  in  the  most  moving  terms 
he  was  master  of,  professing  that  he.  was  a  very  poor  man  witk  a  large 
fiunily  of  children,  and  that  he  would  be  utterly  ruined  if  his  money  were 
taken  from  him.  He  pointed  out,  too^  the  illegality  of  stopping  persons  on 
the  highway,  and  h6w  dangerous  it  was  to  engage  in  such  evil  courses. 
Whitney,  who  knew  his  chaiacter,  interrupted  him  in  a  most  determined 
tone,  and  asked  how  he  dared  to  preach  morality  to  an  honester  man  than 
himself.  "Why, air,"  oontiilued  he,  "you  make  a  prey  of  all  mankind, 
and  grind  them  to  death  with  eight  and  tan  per  cent.  This  once,  however, 
I  shall  compel  you  to  lend  what  you  have  without  bond,  consequently  with- 
out interest;  so  no  more  words,  but  deliver."  Hereupon  the  old  gentleman 
pulled  out  about  eighteen  guineas,  which  he  gave  with  a  great  deal 
of  grumbling.    When  WJiilney  was  joat  about  to  make  ofi^  he  haard 
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Ids  Tictim  muttering  something  aboni  perhapi  riding  ene  d^y  up  Hoibom* 
hlH  liackwards.  He  instantly  dismounted,  and  baring  pulled  the  usurer 
oflT  his  hone,  eompelled  him  to  remount  with  his  &ce  to  the  hone*s  tail, 
and  in  this  attitude  tied  his  legs  together*  so  as  to  prsTent  his  getting  off 
without  aaststanee.  ^  Now/'  said  Whitney,  ''you  old  rogue^  we  see  what 
a  figure  a  man  makes  when  he  rides  backwardst  but  I  haTs  the  pleasure 
at  least  of  seeing  you  ride  first  in  that  posture/*  So  giring  the  hone  throe 
or^bnr  smart  cuts  with  his  whip,  he  set  him  off  with  his  rider  at  a  gallc^v 
and  he  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Hounslow  town,  where,  the  people 
loosened  the  old  boy*s  legs,  after  making  themselTes  merry  with  the 
sight. 

Whitney  always  aflected  generosity,  and  got  the  reputation  of  it.  HaT- 
ing  robbed  a  gentleman  one  day  on  Newmarket-heath,  of  a  hundred  pounds 
in  8ilTer,tied  up  in  a  great  bag,  on  his  victim  explaining  that  he  hada  long 
way  to  go  and  would  be  put  to  much  incouTenience  on  the  road,  if  obliged 
to  go  on  without  money,  Whitney  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  and  told 
him  to  take  what  would  bear  his  expenses.  The  gentleman  accordingly 
took  out  as  much  as  both  hands  could  hold,  to  which  Whitney  made  no  ob- 
jection, only  remarking  with  a  smile,  **  I  thought  you  would  have  had  more 
conscience,  sir.*' 

Among  the  kst  of  his  feats,  was  a  dexterous  trick  by  which  he  swindled 
the  landlord  of  the  Red  Ldon  Inn,  at  Doncaster,  out  of  forty  guineas.  He 
had  been  liring  at  the  Inn  in  a  dashing  style,  and  seemed  full  of  money. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  deposited  with  the  landlady  a  box  carefully  sealed. 
She  being  from  home  a  few  days  after,  Whitney  came  suddenly  upon  the 
landlord  wanting  his  box,  but  as  it  was  under  the  lady's  lock  and  key,  it 
could  not  be  got.  He  then  pretended  he  had  just  been  bargaining  for  a 
horse,  and  wanted  money  out  of  his  box  to  pay  for  it.  The  landlord  lent 
him  the  cash^  and  never  saw  him  more  I  The  box  was  afterwards  exam- 
ined, and  found  to  contain  nothing  but  sand  and  stones. 

Whitney  was  at  length  betrayed,  in  the  metrqKdis,  by  the  fiunous  mother 
Cozens,  whose  house  he  frequented  in  Milford-lane,  near  St.  Clement's 
church.  On  the  informaticm  of  that  woman  he  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  being  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  found  guilty  and 
received  sentence  of  death.  He  was  carried  tO'  the  pkce  of  execution, 
which  was  then  at  Porter's  Keck,  near  Smithfield,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1094,  and  executed  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a  mild  and  penitent  tone,  as  follows: — ^"I  have  been  a  very 
great  offender,  both  against  God  and  my  country,  by  transgressing  all 
laws,  human  and  divine.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  here  present,  but  has 
often  heard  of  my  name,  before  my  confinement,  and  has  seen  a  large 
catalogue  of  my  crimes,  which  have  been  made  public  since.  Why 
should  I  then  pretend  to  vindicate  a  life  stained  with  so  many  enormous 
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deeds  ?  The  sentence  passed  upon  me  is  jast,  and  I  can  see  the  footsteps 
of  a  Providence,  which  I  had  before  pro&nely  laughed  at,  in  my  appre- 
hension and  conviction.  I  hope  the  sense  which  I  have  of  these  things 
has  enabled  me  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven,  the  only  thing  that  is  now 
of  any  concern  to  me.  Join  in  your  prayers  with  me,  my  countrymen, 
that  Qod  will  not  forsake  me  in  my  last  moments." 

When  he  had  finished  this  address,  he  prayed  for  a  little,  apart  by  him- 
self, and  then  submitted  cahnly  to  the  executioner.  He  was  only  thirty- 
four  yean  of  age. 
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BICHARD   DICKINSoft, 


lOYBBNOB    AT    SOABBOROUOH    SPA. 


person,  whom  natare  seems  to  have  for 
ler  sportive  moods,  was  long  a  public  c 
rborough  Spa.  His  figure  and  his  hn 
lly  singular  and  amusing.  He  became 
odigious  &yourite  with  all  the  fashioi 
id  the  Spa,  and  ultimately  so  useful  to 
ervices  became  indispensable.  Dickey 
iarly  called,  having  scraped  together  as  m 
labled  him  to  erect  public  office-houses 
elf  superintended,  he  ever  afterwards  bor 
i  u  '^^Vtor.  This  made  him  necessarily  more  and  more  fo 
#0^5^^^^^^ile8  of  both  sexes,  and  so  famous  did  he  become  \ 


ir     ^ 


^ 


"^SS^^^oets  and  painters  alike  contributed  to  his  renown 
^  portrait  and  Yeitue  engraved  it.    A  full-length  ei 
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also  taken  of  him,  of  which  the  above  sketch  is  a  copy,  and  to  this  last 
likeness  were  subjoined  the  following  lines  :— 

Behold  the  Gorernor  of -Scarborough  Spaw, 
The  fltrangeet  phii  and  form  yon  ever  saw, 
Yet,  when  yoa  view  the  beauties  of  hie  mind. 
In  him  a  saeond  JEaop  yon  may  find. 
Samoa  oneamed  boasts  her  JEsop  gone, 
And  Franee  may  glory  in  her  late  Scarron, 
While  England  has  a  Uving  Dickinson. 

This  &cetious  goTernor  of  the  Spa  office-houses  IiTed  about  1726,  and 
was  66  yean  old  when  Hysing  painted  his  portrait. 
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OWEN  FARREL,  AN  IRISH  DWARF. 

[S  singalar  ltuu$  naturm  was  boni  in  Cayany  of  Tery 
mnUe  parents.    He  was  hideously  ngly,  and  so  slow 
ras  his  growth,  that  when  he  reached  manhood,  he  was 
xk\j  three  feet  nine  inches  high.    His  figure  was  so 
smaritable,  that  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
istantly  attracted  the  attention  of  every  beholder,  while 
his  uncouth  manners  contributed  either  to  increase 
curiosity  or  to  excite  alarm  and  disgust.    According  to  the  description  of 
Caolfield,  **  Children  were  frightened,  and  dogs  snarled  at  him  as  he  passed 
them  in  the  streets ;  and  he  excited  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  all  whom 
he  accidentally  encountered."    Nature,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  stunted 
stature  and  other  defects,  gave  this  remarkable  being  prodigious  musculur 
powers.    When  a  youth,  he  gave  such  proofa  of  his  strength,  that  he  was 
advised  to  exhibit  his  feats  in  this  way  for  money.    He  accordingly  tra- 
velled the  country  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  show,  and  finally  arrived  in 
London.    There,  however,  the  expense  of  his  exhibition  soon  exceeded 
the  profits,  and  he  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the  streets.    For  a 
long  time  he  subsisted  as  a  mendicant,  his  remarkable  appearance  being 
secofnded  by  the  usual  arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis  to  excite  compas- 
sion.    He  died  in  the  year  1742,  shortly  before  which  his  portrait  was 
painted  by  Gravelot,  and  engraved  by  Huktt.    His  skeleton  was  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  celebiated  E)r.  William  Hunter* 
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MONG  those  persons  who  hare  greatly  exceeded  the 
ordinary  stature  of  mankindt  Mr.  Henry  Blacker 
holds  a  distinguished  place,  in  conseqaence  of  having 
combined  symmetry  of  form  with  his  great  height. 
The  foreign  giants  who  have  exhibited  themselves 
I  in  this  country,  including  those  of  Ireland,  were  all 

I  unwieldy  men,  and  clumsily  made.     Mr.  Blacker, 

on  the  contrary,  might  be  called  a  well-proportioned 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  pleased  as  well  as  astonished  the  beholders.  He 
was  commonly  called  the  British  giant,  in  contradistinction  to  Cajanus,  a 
German,  who  was  shown  and  received  with  much  applause  as  a  prodigy 
some  time  before  Blacker's  exhibition.  This  German  was  not  so  tall  by  a 
few  inches ;  and  hence  Blacker  was  considered  at  the  time  by  his  own 
countrymen  as  bearing  away  the  palm  among  the  race  of  giants.  He  was 
seven  feet  four  inches  high,  was  bom  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  and  began 
to  exhibit  himself  in  1751,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In 
London,  he  was  greatly  encouraged,  being  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  patronised  by  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  public  character  of  great  notoriety,  in  consequence  of  his  vic- 
tory a  few  years  before,  at  Culloden,  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the 
unhappy  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Scotland,  in  1746.  ' 
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HENRY  HASTINGS, 

^W   fOBBSTBB    TO    CHABLBS    I. 

HIS  singular  chamcter,  who  was  descended  from  one 
c^  the  barons  of  Runymede,  was  the  second  son  (rf"  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  possessed  a  fine  estate  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  right  of  his  mother.    He  was  bom  in 
1687,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  athletic  sports  of  the  field*    When  king 
Charles  I.  made  him  his  forester,  he  was  reckoned  the 
^^f  his  time.    He  constantly  resided  at  his  lodge  in  the  New 
^^%phire,  during  the  hunting  season,  where  he  entertained  ail 
^«11  upon  him,  being  also  punreyor  of  the  king's  hunting 
^     his  principal  residence  was  at  Woodlands,  in  Dorsetshire, 
^  ^  capitaJ  house.    One  of  his  nearest  neighbours  was  Anthony 
^^r,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Two  men  could  not  be 
if^  in  their  principles  and  pursuits,  yet  they  often  associated 
)^d  disputed  pleasantly,  and  seldom  parted  in  anger,  though  with 
p^raidings,  and  the  most  vulgar  epithets.    Opposite  in  their  sen- 
0d  is  o^ery  thing,  Hastings  must  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as 
^f  man.    **  The  minutes  from  whence  this  extract  is  made,''  says 
)j^L  Mr-  Gilpin,  ••  were  written  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  survived 
^  ^le  years."  If  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  the  survivor,  and  had  lived  to 
'l^  ^^ji  his  lordship  one  of  the  most  corrupt  ministers  of  Charles  II.'s 
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dissipated  court,  he  must  then  have  had  a  complete  triumph.  In  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  a  fine  drawing  of  these  two  characten  at  Woodlands,  in 
high  contest,  by  which  it  appeara  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  low  stature,  but 
strong,  muscular,  and  active.  His  clothes  were  always  of  green  cloth,  and 
he  was  so  proud  of  his  forest  appendages  that  he  waa  never  seen  abroad 
without  some. 

His  house,  which  though  then  lately  built,  was  in  the  old-fiishioned  style, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  rabbits,  and  fish-ponds. 
He  had  there  a  narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  a  post  to  pitch  quoits  at, 
and  round  hand  bowls,  for  such  as,  like  himself,  preferred  them  to  balls. 

Here,  too,  he  had  a  banqueting-room,  built  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  oak- 
tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  and  other  dogs  that  ran  game  or  hedged. 
His  hawkery  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  sportsmen  of  the  age,  and  he 
had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged.  His  great  hall  cor- 
responded in  all  points  with  the  rest  of  the  apartments  of  his  house ;  the 
floor  was  strewed  over  with  marrow  bones,  and  other  remains  of  good  living. 
In  every  comer  were  implements  of  sporting,  such  as  fire-arms,  hawk- 
perches,  nets,  and  different  sorts  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  upper  end  of  it 
was  hung  with  fox,  otter,  badger,  and  pole-cat  skins,  quarter-staffi  and 
hunter's  poles,  with  abundance  of  horns  and  calls  in  every  place.  His  par^ 
lour  was  a  large  room  completely  furnished  in  the  same  style,  with  remains 
of  various  birds,  some  preserved  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  dissections 
of  several  four-footed  animals.  On  the  brick  hearth,  which  was  broad  after 
the  foshion  of  those  days  before  coals  were  used,  lay  his  choicest  terriere, 
hounds,  and  spaniels.  In  the  great  chain  were  his  cats  with  their  litters 
of  kittens,  none  of  which  were  to  be  disturbed  on  any  account.  Of  these 
three  or  four  constantly  attended  him  at  dinner,  when  a  small  white  wand 
was  laid  by  his  trencher,  in  order  to  defend  himself  if  they  became  too 
troublesome.  The  comera  of  the  room  were  fiOed  with  his  best  hunting 
poles,  over  which  hung  his  bugle  horns  of  difllerent  compass.  His  oyster 
table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  all  the 
season ;  for  he  never  fiiiled  to  eat  oysten  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  night ; 
and  every  Friday  he  had  fish,  all  which  was  furnished  him  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poole. 

At  the  other  or  upper  end  of  the  room,  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double 
desk,  one  side  of  which  held  a  church  Bible,  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyre ; 
on  other  tables  in  this  room  lay  hawks'  hoods,  bells,  dogs'  coltan,  whistles, 
whips,  with  sundry  old  hats  that  had  had  their  crowns  thrust  in,  and  were 
filled  with  partridge  and  pheasants'  eggs,  which  nobody  dared  touch  in  his 
presence.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of  a  piece,  and  if  a  table  was  not 
encumbered,  as  before  related,  it  had  at  least  a  dice-box,  cards,  and  copper- 
cans,  or  glasses  for  drinking. 

Tobacco  pipes  being  but  just  introduced  into  fashion,  he  had  tastefully 
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selected  a  few,  which  he  kept  in  a  glass  case.  In  reference  to  these  he 
always  talked  of  his  friend,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  the  greatest  genius  in 
the  world  for  inventing  smoking. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  humourist's  mani^ion  was  the  chapel, 
long  disused  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  was  a  smAll  decent  apartment 
appropriated  in  former  times  to  the  purposes  of  worship,  but  conrerted  by 
Mr.  Hastings  into  a  store-room  of  dainties.  The  altar  was  corered  with 
bottles  of  strong  beer,  wines,  and  other  liquors,  which  never  came  out  but 
in  single  small  glasses,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  his  own  drinking  to  have  two 
at  a  time  with  his  guest,  and  which  he  never  exceeded.  In  the  pulpit,  at 
the  securest  place,  was  to  be  found  collared  beef,  chine,  hocks  of  bacon, 
salt  beef,  and  pork,  dried  tongues,  and  large  venison  pies ;  gammons  and 
flitches  of  bacon  ornamented  the  outside,  pendant  from  hooks  all  round. 

His  table,  with  all  this  profusion  of  provisions,  cost  him  but  little ;  yet 
it  was  good  to  eat  at,  his  sports  supplying  him  with  every  thing  but  beef 
and  mutton;  and  his  greatest  luxury  was  a  huge  apple-pie,  which,  after  it 
had  been  on  table,  was  constantly  removed  to  the  chapel.  Sunday  he 
always  honoured  with  a  London  plum-pudding,  and  he  usually  sang  it  in 
with,  **  My  heart  lies  in,  oh  therein  a."  He  was  very  moderate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  seldom  using  more  than  two  glasses  of  wine  at  a  meal,  after 
which  he  took  a  pipe.  He  kept  by  him  a  cordial  made  of  gilly  flowers 
and  sack,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  always  recommending  it  to  his 
acquaintance  as  invigorating.  Wherever  he  sat,  he  had  a  tun  glass  of  his 
own  small  beer,  which  was  very  good :  this  he  stirred  about  with  a  bunch 
of  rosemary,  of  the  virtues  of  which  he  had  a  great  opinion. 

He  lived  in  this  manner  to  exceed  a  hundred,  and  never  lost  his  sight. 
He  rode  in  at  the  death  of  a  stag  after  his  00th  year,  and  to  the  last  never 
wanted  help  to  get  on  horseback.     He  died  about  1680. 
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clergyman  enjoyed  great  notoriety  wliile  in  lifet  Irat  as 
deviated  widely  from  the  path  oaually  pursued  by 
mbers  of  the  clerical  profession,  in  order  to  acquire  dis. 
ction,  posterity  have  agreed  to  consider  him  in  the  light 
an  extravagant  charlatan,  rather  than  a  man  of  legiti- 
te  genius.  He  was  unquestionably  a  very  eccentric 
character ;  but,  nevertheless,  possessed  great  learning  as  well  as  natural 
talents  of  no  ordinary  description. 

Henley  received  an  academical  education,  and  after  taking  his  degree 
of  M.  A.,  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. He  had  previously  begun  his  "  Universal  Grammar,"  and  finished 
ten  languages  with  dissertations  prefixed.  His  poem  on  "  Esther*'  had 
also  appeared,  and  was  well  received  by  the  pubh'c.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
acquired  some  distinction  in  the  country,  and  he  became  impatient  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  London,  as  more  congenial  with  his  high  aspirations 
both  of  fame  and  profit.  To  the  metropolis  he  accordingly  went,  and  at 
once  entered  on  a  career  of  popularity,  which  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  his 
mda&tigable  industry,  as  much  as  to  his  talents,  though  the  ktter  were  cer- 
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^vflotintlioiit  eflect^as  he  introduced  a  new  style  of  pulpit  ontorf, 
^  at  once   familiar,  eloquent,  and  witty.    According  to  bis  own 


'^^  lie  preached  more  charity  sermons  in  one  year,  was  more  nume- 

y  folIowe<i,  ajid  raised  more  money  for  poor  children  than  all  the 

l^Z^r,  *'^®''gy  «aen  put  together.     Henley's  popularity,  however,  was  a 

Ais  pref^eraient,  as  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  metropolitan  supe- 

^^  w|)o  weme     moreover  enraged  to  find  that  his  new  style  of  pulpil 

y     ^^^  liW^ly  to  throw  each  and  all  of  them  into  the  shade.     To  use 

^  vord^^     ^  these  were  the  true  causes  why  some  obstructed  hii 

QDAl'fi.!?  **^^*^^»  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  a  disrelish  of  those  who  are  not 

^"^  to  be    ^Komplete  spaniels.    For  there  was  no  objection  to  his  being 

th    (^^^^  *^<^^iatry  benefice  by  the  way  of  the  s^a,  as  far  as  Galilee  of 

Knd*      r^  lilce  a  pendulum  swinging  one  way  as  for  as  the  other." 

^_    ^.  *^  ^^ere  was  thus  no  chance  of  preferment,  and  perhaps  feeling 
•ore  under  li^—^  .  »  , '^         .  * 

.       ,.     ^^^^-ppointment,  he  entered  on  a  new  career  by  opemng  what 

theoWi  1*^^     ^^ratory,  near  LincolnVinn-fields,  ifi  which  he  lectured  on 

7^^  .  ^^^^jects  on  Sundays,  and  on  all  other  subjects  every  Wednes- 

JL     V  ^'^         The  prospectus  which  he  published  smeUs  strongly  of 

*  ^t:ie  lectures  took  with  the  public.    He  describes  his  own 

h    hoald       ^    ^^^  ^^  same  breath,  the  alarm  of  his  clerical  brethren,  **  that 

ftiidallthtt     ^^    proceed  and  mature  this'  bold  scheme,  and  put  the  church, 

TkeOri^*^  danger." 

,  .         •^>"»'   flid  proceed,  and  for  years  levelled  his  shafts  of  wit,  satire, 

, .    *^^*  ^fibctively,  that  he  became  the  most  notorious  public  charac- 

trv    ^'^*      ^®  spared  neither  rank  nor  condition,  and  even  had  the 

comp        ^^.Xa^jk  Pope.    The  latter  retaliated  in  the  following  well-known 

**  But  where  each  scieiice  lifts  its  modem  type, 
History  her  pot,  Divioity  his  pipe ; 
While  pioad  Philosophy  lepines  to  show. 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below ; 
Imbrown'd  with  natiye  bronse,  lo  Henley  stands,*'  &o 

.      *^^  appears  also  to  have  provoked  this  satire  of  Hogarth.    In  the 

^^\*     ^^  Oratory,  the  former  is  represented  on  a  scaffold  with  a  monkey 

^^     •  ^^e,  over  which  is  written  Amen;  lying  near  him  are  a  box  of 

tiffll  Wd  the  Hyp-doctor;  over  his  head  "The  Oratory."— ih»mi«ii  viam 

^  ^0f^the  motto  on  the  medals,  which  the  orator  dispersed  as  tickets 

if^J^cAfBcrTibtrB.)  Over  the  door,  **Ingredere  «rf  profieias;'*  the  inscription 

ifi  ^^e  outer  door  of  St.  PauPs  school.    A  parson  receiving  the  money 

<?<^^^on;  under  him  "the  Treasury;"  a  butcher  stands  as  porter. 

f^  ifjc  left  *M"^<*»  modesty  in  a  cloud ;  folly  in  a  coach;  and  a  gibbet  pre- 

^cd  for  »«^t.    People  laughing— one  marked  the  scout,  intfoducing  a 

^'^itan  ditine ;  and  a  boy  easing  nature.    Several  grotesque  figures,  one 
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of  them  (marked  Teb  Hxb)  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  underneath,  the 
foUowing  inscription  :— 

AS   BXTEHFORI  KPIORAJf,  XADS  AT  THS  OEATOBT. 

0,  Orator !  with  brsien  free  and  lungs, 
Whoee  jargon's  form'd  often  unlearned  tongues, 
Why  fitand'st  thou  there,  a  whole  long  hour,  haranguing, 
When  half  the  time  fits  better  men  for  hanging  i 

Hogarth  seems  to  have  thought  Henley  a  good  subject  for  his  satirical 
pencil,  since  he  introduces  him  repeatedly.  In  another  print,  he  ia  painted 
in  the  act  of  christening  a  child,  with  the  following  lines  beneath  ;*- 

"  Behold  Vilaria,  lately  brought  to  bed, 
Her  cheeks  now  strangers  to  their  rosy  red, 
Tiangiiid  her  eyes,  yet  loYely  she  ^>pear8 ! 
And  oh !  what  fondness  her  lord's  Tisage  wean ! 
The  pamper'd  priest,  in  whose  extended  arms 
The  female  infiint  lies  with  budding  charms. 
Seeming  to  ask  the  name  ere  he  baptise. 
Casts  at  the  gossips  round  his  wanton  eyes. 
While  gay  Sir  Poppling,  an  acoompUsh'd  ass, 
Is  courting  his  own  dear  image  in  the  glass; 
The  midwife  busied,  too,  with  mighty  care, 
A4iusts  the  cap,  shows  innocency  fiur ; 
Behind  her  stands  the  clerk,  in  whose  grave  &ee 
Sleek  Abigail  cannot  forbear  to  gase ; 
But  master,  without  thought,  poor  harmless  child, 
Has  on  the  floor,  the  holy  water  spill' d. 
Thrown  down  the  hat,  the  lap*dog  gnaws  the  rose ; 
And  at  the  fire  the  nurse  is  warming  clothes. 
One  guest  inquires  the  parson's  name ;  says  Friendly, 
Why,  don't  you  know.  Sir,  'tis  Hyp-doctor  Henley." 

The  clergyman  in  the  **  Modem  Midnight  Conyersation,"  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  meant  for  Henley ;  but  the  bitterest  cut  of  all, 
was  his  introduction  into  the  last  plate  of  the  Harlot's  Progress,  where  he 
is  represented  as  drinking  gin  with  a  prostitute  and  female  robber,  while 
attending  in  his  clerical  character  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral ! 

The  soubriquet  of  the  Hyp-doctor  was  given  to  Henley  in  consequence 
of  his  being  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  under  that  title.  This  publication 
was  intended  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  ''Craftsman,"  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ministry  of  the  day  allowed  him  iSlOO  a  year  for  his  services;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  thus  remuneratedt  and  the  known 
parsimony  of  government  towards  literary  men  at  that  period  renders  it 
very  improbable. 

Henley  died  14th  October,  1766.  His  character  has  been  variously 
painted,  but  the  dark  shades  predominate  in  every  portraiture.    A  late 
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reTiewer  has  summed  up  its  most  prominent  points  as  follows :—'' He 
was  a  scholar  of  great  acquirements,  and  of  no  mean  genius ;  hardy  and 
inTenUve;  eloquent  and  witty;  and  might  have  been  an  ornament  to 
Iheratare,  which  he  made  ridiculous ;  and  the  pride  of  the  pulpit,  which 
he  egregiously  disgraced.  But,  the  truth  is,  that  haying  blunted  and 
woin  out  that  interior  feeling  which  is  the  instinct  of  the  good  man,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  there  was  no  balance  in  his  passions,  and  the 
decorum  of  life  was  sacrificed  to  its  selfishness.  He  condescended  to  live 
cm  the  follies  c(  the  people,  and  his  sordid  nature  had  changed  him  till  he 
crept  licking  the  dust  with  the  serpent.*'  This  is  exceedingly  seyere,  but 
on  the  whole,  just. 
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A  BBMA&EABLE  FBMALB  BONB-SBTTBB. 

HIS  woman  is  a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
annals  of  quackery.  Possessing  masculine  habits 
and  much  personal  couraget  she  distinguished 
herself  accidentally  by  two  or  three  extraordinary 
cures,  and  speedily  rose  into  notoriety  as  the  bone- 
setter  or  shape-mistress.  Her  father,  whose  name 
was  Wallin,  followed  the  same  line  of  business  in 
Wilts,  but  having  quarrelled  with  him  she  left  his 
establishment,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Epsom.  She  soon  visited  Lon- 
don, and  her  success  was  beyond  expectation.  In  jbct,  her  progress 
almost  exceeded  credibility,  as  she  started  into  public  notice,  got  married, 
and  set  up  a  carriage,  all  within  a  few  months  of  her  arrival.  Her  hus- 
band was  in  the  emplojrment  of  Mr.  Ibbotson,  mercer,  Ludgate-hill,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  must  have  married  her  on  speculation,  as  she  was  hideously 
ugly.  His  name  was  Hill  Mapp,  and  if  we  can  credit  the  newspaper 
reports,  he  first  robbed,  and  then  deserted  her.  In  spite  of  this  untoward 
event,  Mrs.  Mapp's  fame  continued  to  increase,  and  she  divided  the  suf- 
frages of  the  town  with  the  ftunous  quacks.  Ward  and  Taylor,  who  were 
then  also  running  the  race  of  popularity  with  pretensions  equally  well- 
founded  to  infallibility.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  we  find  numerous 
paragraphs  either  indicative  of  her  popularity  and  success,  or  in  ridicule 
of  her  pretensions.    Of  these  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens  :— 

September  28,  1786. — ^''Mrs.  Mapp  continues  making  extraordinary 
cures ;  she  has  now  set  up  an  equipage,  and  on  Sunday  waited  on  her 
majesty." 

Saturday,  October  16, 1786.—**  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone-setter,  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  oculist,  was  at  the  play-house,  in  LdncohiVinn-fields,  to  see  a 
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comedy  caX&^^9  ''The  Husband's  Relief,  with  the  Female  Bone-setter 
and  Wonxk.    X>octor,"  which  occanoned  a  full  house,  and  the  following 

epigram; 

«^  Vl^hile  Mipp  to  th'  actors  ahoVd  «  kind  regard. 

On  one  aide  Taylor  sat,  on  th'  other  Ward : 

'When  their  mock  peraona  of  the  drama  came, 
B<jch  Ward  and  Taylor  thonght  it  hart  their  ians, 

^^onder'd  how  Bfapp  coold  in  good  hnmoor  be— 
Zounda !  cries  the  manly  dame,  it  hurts  not  me ; 

<^Tinrka  without  art  may  either  blind  or  kill, 
JBut  demonstration  shows  that  mine  is  skilL" 

"I^  last  lin^   is  in  allusion  to  three  surprising  cures  which  she  performed 

hefoteSir  fXc&xis  Sloane,  at  the  Grecian  co£^-house,  where  she  came  once 

^weekfrazo.    lEpsom,  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.    The  first  was 

of  a  man  ix&     "Wardour  street,  whose  back  had  been  broke  nine  years,  and 

irtnck  out  t^^ro  inches.    The  second  was  of  a  niece  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane 

—'^j'lk  WL   ^mikr  condition.    And  the  third  of  a  gentleman  who  went 

%  sl&o^  heel  six  inches  high,  having  been  lame  twenty  years  of  his 

,.  ^  ^^e^»  whom  she  set  quite  straight,  and  brought  his  leg  down  even 

Iheblloi^-iiig  song  was  also  sung  upon  the  stage : 

^^hr"e  snrgeons  of  London,  who  puzzle  yonr  pates, 
*X*o  ride  in  yonr  coaches,  and  porchaae  estatea ; 
C^iye  over  for  shame,  for  yonr  pride  has  n  fidl, 
^ince  the  dootresB  of  Epsom  has  outdone  yon  alL 

Derry  down,  down,  dbc 
^^Imt  signifies  learning,  or  going  to  school, 
"Vriien  n  woman  can  do  without  reason  or  rule ; 
VHiat  puta  you  to  non-plus,  and  baffles  your  art, 
^or  petticoat  practice  has  now  got  the  start. 

Derry  down,  down,  dbc 

In  physics,  as  well  as  in  fiwhions,  we  find, 
The  newest  has  always  the  run  with  mankind: 
Forgot  is  the  bustle  'bout  Taylor  and  Ward ; 
Now  Mapp's  aU  the  cry,  and  her  £une's  on  record. 

Deny  down,  down,  dbe. 

Dame  Nature  has  given  her  n  doctor's  degree, 
She  gets  all  the  patients,  and  pockets  the  fee ; 
So  if  yon  don't  instantly  prore  it  n  cheat, 
She'll  loll  in  her  chariot  whilst  you  walk  the  street. 

Derry  down,  down,  dec 

fflie  career  of  Mrs.  Mapp,  however,  was  very  brief,  as  we  find  that  she 

^fried  oa  the  11th  of  August,  ITSd,  that  her  fiune  was  at  its  acme  in 

^lober,when  crowds  went  to  see  her  at  the  theatre,  and  that  in  December^ 

^  same  year,  she  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  at  obscure  lodgings,  near 

l[i0  Seven  Dials,  where  she  had  suddenly  sunk  into  poverty  and  distress  I 
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f  ARY  FRITH,  alias  Mai,  or  Moll  Cut-purae,  was  a 
i  notorious  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     She 
r  was  infamous  as  a  prostitute  and  procuress,  a  fortune- 
)  teller,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a  receiver  of  stolen 
[  goods.     She  made  this  trade  very  advantageous,  act- 
'  ing  nearly  upon  the  plan  pursued  by  Jonathan  Wild, 
^  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.     She  kept  up  a  close  inter- 
coarse  with  most  of  the  thieves  of  her  day ;  and  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Mull*d  Sack,  a  well-known  chimney-sweeper  and  thief,  who 
once  left  her  in  pawn  for  a  considerable  tavern  reckoning;  from  which  time 
she  dropped  his  acquaintance.     She  was  also  concerned  with  a  dexterous 
scribe  in  forging  hands.     Her  most  signal  exploit  was  robbing  General 
Fairfax  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  for  which  she  was  sent  to  Newgate ;  but 
was,  by  the  proper  application  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  set  at  liberty. 
She  well  knew,  like  many  robbers  in  high  life,  how  to  make  the  produce 
of  her  accumulated  crimes  the  means  of  her  protection,  and  to  live  luxu- 
.lously  upon  the  spoils  of  the  public.      Her  biographers  notice,  as  a 
remarkable  feature,  her  passion  for  smoking  tobacco ;  in  the  frequent  use 
of  which  she  long  indulged  herself.    It  was,  at  that  time,  almost  as  rare  a 
sight  to  see  a  woman  with  a  pipe,  as  to  see  one  of  the  sex  in  man's  appa- 
rel.    Nat.  Field,  in  his  comedy,  called  Jimendi  far  the  Ladiei^  has  dis- 
played some  of  the  Merry  Pranks  of  MoU  Cut-puree.    She  died  of  dropsy 
in  her  76th  year. 
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TOBIAS  H0BS0!N, 

[B  OBLBBRATBD   OAMBBIDGB   OABBIBB. 

^9  though  only  a  carrier,  waa  a  man  of  [ 

By  the  help  of  common  prudence,  and  a  c 

ittention  to  a  few  frugal  maxima,  he  realize 

greater  fortune  than  a  thousand  men  of  gen 

aming,  educated  at  Cambridge  university,  e 

ed  or  were  ever  capaUe  of  acquiring. 

, — ,  .0  use  the  citizen's  phrase,  'Vi  much  bel 

^  _^  ilton,  who  wrote  two  quibbling  epitaphs  upon  him.   But  ei 

^\j^  vj^,^^^      :^oet  had  never  lived,  Hobson's  name  would  have  been  alwj 

A^^/ec^^       ^^    ^  as  he  took  an  effectual  method  of  perpetuating  his  memo 

f^    ^\vre^  ^      ^  handsome  stone  Conduit  at  Cambridge,  supplying  it  by 

V^ /j^     ^  ^^*^^  settling  seven  lays  of  pasture  ground  towards  the^  mail 

f^  .^T      ,        '^^^  same  for  ever.     He  died  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  1030, 

<|r    ^     ^  ^^"^^^ixth  year  of  his  age.    There  is  a  poem  called  "Hobeo 

v\^0^^^'*      "^hich  we  have  seen  printed  in  a  folio  pamphlet,  with  **1 

O^^^^^^  ^y  Pomfret,  one  of  the  finest  poems,  by  the  bye,  in  our  langua 

^Y^  "^VSl  IB  among  Peck's  Collections. 

^Yie  following  account  is  from  the  SpMaUn^  No.  600  >—*^  Mr.  Tol 
{lobsoo  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  we  ever  shall  call  the  man  so  v 
•0ts  an  estate  honestly.    He  was  a  carrier,  and  being  a  man  of  great  al 
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ties  and  invention,  saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  ihongh  duller 
men  overlooked  it ;  this  ingenious  man  was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let 
out  hackney-horses.  He  lived  at  Cambndge ;  and  observing  that  the  scho- 
lars rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots, 
sridles,  and  whips,  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from 
eoUege  to  college  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done  since  the  death  of  this  wor- 
thy man.  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and 
fit  for  travelling ;  but  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the 
stable,  where  there  was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse 
which  stood  next  to  the  stable  door ;  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well- 
served  according  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  jus- 
tice ;  from  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  elec- 
tion was  forced  upon  you,  to  say,  "Hobson's  Choice."  This  memorable 
man  stands  drawn  in  fresco,  at  the  Bull  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate  street,  and  an 
hundred  pound  bag  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon  the  bag :— - 

^*  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more." 


ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER, 

Who  Sidtemed  w  the  tims  cfkU  Vacancy,  being  forhii  to  go  to  London  by  roaoon.  ^  tike 

Flagao. 
"Here  liee  old  Hbbeon ;  Death  hath  broke  hie  girt. 
And  here,  alee,  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  elae  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough  and  overthrown. 
*Twae  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down; 
For  he  had  many  times  these  ten  years  fiili 
Dodg*d  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  BnlL 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd, 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  fidl'd  \ 
But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come. 
And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn, 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlain, 
Bhow'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  Bight, 
Pulled  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 
If  any  ask  for  him  it  shall  be  said, 
Hobson  has  snpt,  end's  newly  gone  to  bed.*' 

BT  AVOTHBR  HAXI). 

**  Ease  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right, 

He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light  t 

Ss  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 

And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burthensome, 
>    TlHBk  e'en  to  his  last  breath,  (there  be  that  say't,) 

As  he  were  prese'd  to  death,  he  cry'd  more  wein^  | 

But  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 

He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier." 
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:ton  09  PBTB&BOBonan  oathbdral. 

HIS  person,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-eignt, 
acquired  immortality  by  officiating  as  sexton  at  the 
sepulture  of  two  queens,  Catherine,  Clueen  of  Henry 
YIIL,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  there  is  an  an- 
cient full-length  portrait  of  him,  from  which  the  above 
sketch  is  copied,  and  under  it  are  the  following  lines : 

ou  see  old  Scaleitt'  picture  ttand  on  hie, 
iQt  at  your  feet,  there  doth  his  body  lye ; 

graveetone  doth  his  age  and  death-time  shewe, 
^SiB  office,  by  these  tokens,  you  may  know ; 
Qeoond  to  none  for  strength,  and  sturdye  limm, 
^  scare-babe  mighty  Toice,  with  Tisage  grim. 
Hee  had  interred  two  Queens  within  this  phice, 
And  his  Towne's  Householders  in  his  life's  space 
Twice  over :  But  at  length  his  own  turns  came, 
What  he  for  others  did,  for  him  the  same 
Was  done :  No  doubt  his  soul  doth  lire  for  aye 
In  heaven,  though  here  his  body's  clad  in  day." 

On  a  tqwe  stone  below  these  yerses  is  the  following  inscription,  **  Jnl] 
YBJ4,B.8.iEtatis98." 

<rb0  lemains  of  royalty,  referred  to  above,  although  originally  haried  al 
'i,  were  aAerwards  remdred  to  Windsor* 
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JEMELJAN  PUGATSCHEW. 


HE  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  who*  during  the 
reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  gave  the  Russian 
court  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness,  exhibits  a  series 
of  adventures  equally  singular  and  romantic.  He 
has  been  generally  considered  little  better  than  a 
barbarian,  without  knowledge  or  abilities,  but  the 
following  sketch  will  give  a  very  different  impres- 
sion of  him. 

Jemeljan  Pugatschew  was  the  son  of  Ismailow  Pugatschew,  a  chief  of 
the  Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
bravery  and  conduct  in  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.  He  died  as  he  had  always  wished,  in  the  field,  covered 
with  wounds,  which  he  received  in  the  battle  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  near  Bucharest,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  leaving  Jemeljan, 
his  only  son,  then  an  infant,  under  the  care  of  his  mother ;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  attachment,  neglecting  him  in  a  most  inhuman  manner, 
he  was  taken  by  an  uncle  to  Poland,  and  placed  in  the  family  of  a  noble- 
maoy  where  he  was  taught  the  French,  Italian,  Polish,  and  German  bm- 
goagesy  and  became  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of  his  parts.    He  then 
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letanied  to  his  own  country  with  his  uncle»  snd  settled  among  the  Coe- 
ssclcs  that  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  Ukrain. 

Jemeljan,  npon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  was  elected  chief  of  these  erratic 
people,  and,  from  his  superior  knowledge,  established  a  goTemment  which 
conaiderablj  increased  the  happiness  of  his  dependents,  who  lived,  like 
most  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  continaal  warfare  with 
the  neighbouring  Tartars.  AmoBg  the  strangers  belonging  to  the  tribe 
which  Jemeljan  commanded,  were  two  men  of  abilities,  who,  from  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  had  accompanied  him  from  Poland ;  the  one  Boispr^,  a 
Norman ;  and  the  other  Capelini,  a  native  of  Fbrence.  These  persons 
were  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  instructing  and  ciTilizing  his  savage 
followers.  In  one  of  their  excursions  Pugatschew  had  destroyed  a  large 
settlement  of  Tartars,  and  carried  off  a  consideraUe  booty,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  female  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
called  Marvea,  whom  Jemeljan  soon  after  became  so  fond  of,  that  he  mar* 
ried  her  according  to  the  custom  of  those  people. 

The  charms  of  this  woman  made  an  impression  upon  the  chiefs  Italian 
friend,  who,  not  seeing  any  probability  of  succeeding  to  his  wishes,  from 
the  unaffected  virtue  of  Marvea,  determined  at  any  rate  to  gratify  his 
criminal  desires.  A  fatal  opportunity  oflered  some  time  after,  as  Pugat- 
schew had  determined  to  extirpate  a  troop  of  his  enemies  who  had  fre- 
ijuently  annoyed  him  from  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Don ;  and, 
collecting  the  greatest  part  of  his  force  together,  he  proceeded  on  the 
ixpedition,  leaving  his  fiunily  in  one  of  the  towns  on  the  uncultivated 
banks  of  that  river.  Nagowski,  a  Polish  officer,  was  left  to  take  care  of 
the  settlement,  and  Capelini,  pretending  illness,  found  it  easy  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  expedition.  In  the  heart  of  an  immense  forest,  which 
was  near  the  pkce  of  their  abode,  the  Italian  had  discovered  a  large 
cavern  almost  covered  with  trees,  which  he  pitched  upon  as  the  spot  on 
which  he  intended  to  act  his  future  villany.  According  to  a  plan  settled 
between  them,  Nagowski  left  the  settlement,  and  not  returning  for  some 
days,  was  supposed  to  have  deserted  the  party. 

One  morning  Marvea  walked  out  alone  with  one  of  the  company,  Cape- 
lini having  refused  to  be  of  the  party,  under  pretence  that  he  was  more 
Indisposed  than  ordinary,  and  therefore  stood  in  want  of  repose.  Marvea 
and  her  companion  returned  no  more.  A  general  alarm  took  place. 
Capelini,  whose  disorder  seemed  augmented  by  this  accident,  acted  his 
part  to  a  miracle ;  and  in  his  pretended  despair,  accused  the  Polander  of 
having  debauched  the  wife  of  his  friend.  The  truth  is,  these  two  villains 
had  agreed,  that  while  Capelini  should  feign  an  increase  of  his  malady* 
Nagowski  should  go  to  his  cavern  and  wait  with  precaution  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  Marvea.  This  circumstance  presently  occurred.  The 
eight  of  the  woman  who  accompanied  Marvea  a  little  embarrassed  the 
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▼ilkdn^  whoy  thvongk  a  thicket  behind  which  he  was  posted*  obeerred  all 
their  moyements ;  notwithstanding*  he  detennined  nol  tt>  let  thia  occasion 
escape  him.  The  monster  saw  them  with  a  barbarous  pleasure  gradually 
advance  towards  the  place  which  was  to  secrete  the  beautiful  Tartar. 
When  they  had  proceeded  so  far  that  their  cries  could  not  be  heard*  he 
came  from  his  post*  and  walked  softly  behind  the  trees ;  having  airived 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  unfortunate  women*  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pommel  of  his  sword*  he  extended  at  his  feet*  without  motion*  and  almost 
without  life*  the  affrighted  companion  of  Marvea*  whom  he* took  in  his 
arms*  and*  without  uttering  one  word*  coDveyed  into  the  caTom  which 
was  not  twenty  paces  distant.  His  first  care  was  to  recoyer  the  unfortu- 
nate kdy*  who,  from  her  terrors*  had  fainted  away.  When  she  came  to 
herself*  he  returned  to  the  other  woman*  and  brought  her  also  into  the 
cavern.  Marvea*  overwhelmed  with  grief*  for  a  considemUe  time  refused 
to  take  any  nourishment;  but  her  companion*  who  comprehended  nothing 
of  what  she  had  seen*  and  had  a  soul  less  elevated  than  the  wife  of  Pugat- 
achew*  consoled  herself  in  her  misfortunes*  and  readily  refreshed  herself 
with  the  provisions  the  PoJander  presented  to  her.  At  length  Gapelini 
arrived*  and  threw  his  unfortunate  victim  into  such  a  situation  as  is  not 
easy  to  describe ;  in  short*  he  immediately  proceeded  to  violence*  and 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  object  <tf  his  wishes  by  threats  of  the  cruelest 
kind ;  but*  despairing  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  the  prisoner*  he  lost 
all  sense  of  shame  and  decency,  and  eiqoyed  his  prize  in  the  most  brutal 
manner. 

The  time  for  Pugatschew's  return  now  approached*  and  Gapelini*  who 
had  occasionally  attended  his  duty  at  the  settlement*  began  to  feel  the 
severest  apprehensions  of  his  viliany  being  discovered.  As  one  crime 
leads  to  another*  this  inhuman  wretch*  for  fear  of  detection*  was  impelled 
to  destroy  the  companion  of  his  wickedness*  Nagowski,  by  a  stroke  of  his 
sabre*  and  soon  afler  murdered  the  unhappy  woman  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  this  dreary  place.  Marvea*  who  was  witness  of  this  dreadful 
scene*  prepared  herself  with  joy  to  submit  to*  the  same  fate ;  but  Gapelini* 
still  finding  her  necessary  to  his  happiness,  determined  to  quit  the  forest* 
and  find  some  method  of  conveying  the  unhappy  lady  to  Poland.  Pugat« 
schew  at  this  period  returned  from  his  expedition,  crowned  with  victory* 
when  the  hypocritical  Italian*  afler  many  entreaties,  and  with  an  appear^ 
ance  of  the  utmost  sensibility*  informed  him,  that  during  his  absence  his 
wife  had  eloped  with  Nagowski,  and  that  he  had  made  the  strictest  search 
afUr  them  to  no  purpose.  Penetrated  with  grief  at  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, the  gallant  Goesack  burst  into  tears*  which  at  the  same  time  were 
also  plentifully  shed  by  his  perfidious  associate. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  Gapelini  found  an  opportunity  of  repairing  to 
the  cavern*  where  he  was  cautiously  followed  by  Boispr6*  who  had  for 
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I  tone  sospected  his  crimiiud  paarioa  for  Mmirwt  and  diabelieved  the 
plausible  tale  lie  had  rebted  Co  Pngatsehew.  On  entering  this  dreary 
abode,  Boiepr6  and  hie  two  attendants,  with  some  difficnlty,  diseoTered 
tiie  imfortnnate  Tictim,  who  had  just  lifc  enough  to  implors  their  assisi* 
anee.  The  Italian*  confounded  at  his  detection,  fell  at  the  feet  of  this 
bimTe  man,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  confessed  his  crimes,  and 
rsquiflgled  immediate  death  from  his  hand,  or  liberty  to  make  his  escape. 
Without  deigning  him  an  answer,  Boispr6  ordered  his  serrants  to  secure 
bimf  and  immediately  despatched  one  of  them  to  Pugatschew,  with  the 
newff  that  he  had  discorered  Manrea,  with  whom  he  continued,  and  endea- 
▼omvd  to  administer  comfort  to  her  in  her  expiring  moments* 

The  Cossack  chief  immediately  repaired  to  the  mekncholy  pbce,  fol* 
kfwad  by  several  of  his  troop,  when  Boisprfi  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
pointing  to  Capehni,  **  See  there,**  says  he,  **the  mrisher  rf  thy  wife.** 
Pngalachew,  astonished  at  these  words,  was  going  to  wreak  his  ▼engeanoe 
on  the  Italian,  but  was  restrained  by  Boispr6  and  his  followers,  who  co»> 
ducted  him  to  his  fiuthful  consort,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  approach,  than 
ahe  pronounced  his  name  with  enthusiastic  mpture,  and  expired  in  hia 
arms.  This  aftcting  scene  filled  the  hearts  oi  these  unpolished  people 
with  grief  and  horror.  Pugatschew,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  fell  sense- 
less upon  the  ground,  and  was  caAied  by  his  friends  to  the  settlement, 
where  he  continued  some  time  oppressed  with  a  melancholy,  which  would 
probably  have  terminated  &tally,  but  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution  and 
the  care  of  his  friends. 

The  odious  Capelini  was  condemned  by  the  Cossacks  to  a  singular 
punishment  for  his  atrocious  ofiences.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  fastened  to 
the  dead  body  of  the  inftmous  Nagowski,  and  suspended  by  the  arms  till 
he  was  starred  to  death.  The  generosity  of  Pugatschew,  however,  felt  for 
human  nature  under  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  he  directed  that  the 
wretch  should  be  put  out  of  his  misery  with  a  sabre,  the  day  after  he  had 
been  suspended,  according  to  his  sentence. 

We  have  no  further  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  till  he  entered 
into  the  Bussian  service  some  time  after,  where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  conduct.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Berlin,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Qenerels  Tottleben,  Czemichew,  and  Lascy,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1700,  and  was  the  first  man  that  mounted  the  ramparts,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Cossacks.  His  behaviour  during  the  siege  recommended  him  so 
much  to  the  fiivour  of  Qeaeral  Tottleben,  that  he  fre<{uently  conversed  with 
him.  The  notice  this  eminent  commander  todc  of  Pugatschew,  singuknr 
as  it  may  appear,  was  the  original  cause  of  his  assuming,  some  years  after- 
wards, the  title  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  of  the  rebellion  of  Orenburg.  The 
anecdote  is  as  follows.  When  Tottleben  sent  for  this  biave  Coesadc  to  his 
tent,  in  ordet  to  thank  him  for  the  example  of  intrepidity  which  he  had 
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shown,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  simikritj  which  his  person  hors 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  and  expressed  his  surprise  upon  that  occasion  to  aU 
the  officen  about  him.  After  having  learnt  Pugatachew's  parentage,  the 
General  remarking  he  might  be  taken  for  the  Emperor's  brother  from  the 
extraordinary  likeness  of  their  &ces  and  make,  jocosely  asked  him,  whether 
his  mother  was  ever  at  the  court  of  Holstein,  (the  birth-place  of  Peter  the 
Third.)  ^No,  and  please  your  excellency,''  returned  Pugatschew  with  great 
readiness,  ^  but  my  father  has  often  been  there."  The  adroitness  of  this 
reply  gave  the  company  no  indi^rent  opinion  of  his  talent  for  repartee. 
Tottleben,  addressing  himself  to  Count  Lascy,  thus  proceeded  ^— *'  But, 
raillery  apart,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  resembled  another  so  much 
as  this  young  fellow  does  our  sovereign ;  and,  if  by  an  unfortunate  events 
which  heaven  forbid,  we  should  lose  our  monarch  as  the  Portuguese  foi^ 
merly  did  their  Eang,  Don  Sebastian,  this  Jemeljan  would  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  who  would  doubtless 
readily  believe  him  to  be  the  first  personage  in  the  empire." 

This  conversation,  which  Tottleben  was  far  from  regarding  as  a  presage 
of  the  part  which  would  be  played  some  years  after  by  Pugatschew,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  latter,  who  solemnly  declared,  previous 
to  his  execution,  that  he  never  ceased  thinking  on  the  above  declaration,  and, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  uftfortunate  Peter  the  Third,  he  looked 
upon  the  words  of  General  Tottleben,  to  make  use  of  his  own  emphatic 
expression,  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle  which  called  him  to  empire  and  to 
glory. 

While  this  singular  character  was  in  the  Russian  service,  he  lived  in 
etrict  intimacy  with  his  old  friend  Boispr4,  who  left  the  Ukrain  with  him, 
and  had  since  been  employed  as  an  engineer  against  the  Prussians.  Soon 
after  the  siege  of  Berlin,  Pugatschew,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  left  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  having  wounded  a  Russian  officer  of  superior  rank. 
They  passed  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Vienna,  where  our  Cossack 
assumed  the  character  of  a  noble  Venetian,  and  played  his  cards  so  well, 
that  he  was  received  without  suspicion  into  the  first  fiunilies  in  that  capital. 
His  company  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  the  young 
Countess  of  C  showed  him  so  much  partiality,  that  Boispr^  encou- 

raged him  to  ask  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  This  lady  was  descended  from 
a  very  distinguished  family,  and  was  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  believe  that 
an  alliance  with  Count  Zanardi,  as  Pugatschew  then  called  himself,  would 
be  very  advantageous.  In  short,  after  some  time,  our  adventurer  had 
address  enough  to  persuade  the  father  of  the  lady  that  he  was  really  the 
nobleman  he  pretended  to  be,  and  the  marriage  was  soon  afler  celebrated 
with  great  pomp. 

Upon  a  dispute  occasioned  by  the  Venetians  supposing  their  rights 
nfringed  by  the  imperial  court,  the  former  sent  an  envoy  to  Vienna,  in 
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%it  k/^  ^ttlo  the  matter  amicably.    This  minister  was  not  a  little  aurprift 

^  t^^^  tli«i«.  Goant  Zanardi  bad  been  bitely  married  to  a  bdy  of  distincti 

^^^Ijw    ^^3^9  ^hen  he  well  knewthat  the  fiuiilyof  thai  name  bad  long  be 

'^^ifi^^    Bix^^iciona  now  began  to  be  entertained  that  onr  connt  was 


lSlt^'^*  AXK^  it  waa  no  doubt  lucky  for  him,  that  at  the  time  of  the  amh 
?^^  t|l  •^rf'VT^  he  had  been  some  days  with  the  old  countt  at  bis  esti 
^^H^  ^oiMtfc^jry.  Boispr^  immediately  posted  thither,  and  acquainted  ] 
S^  J^^^^**^*^  ^*®  danger  that  threatened  him.  Without  seeming  alarm< 
.  J^^l  ^«i<l^<l  2«anaxdi  told  his  wife  and  her  &ther  that  one  of  his  particu 
^^ll  «^^iA  laa  an  aflidr  of  honour  dangerously  wounded  his  adTorsary*  a 
^^*W»  ^^S**  in  the  hotel  of  the  Venetian  ambassador:  "I  must  depi 
%iw  ^^*^'^***'  •"^  ^^*  "^^'  ^^®  metropolis,  in  order  to  thank  that  minis 
T'^v  '^^^^^l-mess,  and  conduct  my  friend  hither  as  to  a  place  of  great 
^^^l|[^  TVhis  reason  satisfied  the  old  count  and  his  daughter,  and  our  t 

^Sirectly  departed  for  Vienna,  which  was  several  leagues  dista 
reached  the  capital,  Zanardi  privately  entered  his  father-: 
and  possessed  himself  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and  plate  whi 
'^m^ly  sold  to  some  Jews.    Then  quitting  Vienna,  and  taki 
^Sc^x  the  borders  of  Poland,  where  they  soon  after  arrived,  tfa 
Suded  the  search  of  the  old  count,  who  was  justly  exaspeni 

conduct. 

[-:t  1773,  the  inhabitants  of  Casan  and  Orenburgh,  in  the  Asia 

"^])/^^        '^-Sie  Russian  empire,  having  manifested  great  discontent 

^tfflu,/         ^^-^i^e  impost  kid  on  them  for  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  t 

Copyeitf^w  J^''^    naughts  of  men  for  the  armies,  Pugatschew  endeavoured 

ifglffH        m^^:^^^     disaflection  into  an  engine  for  the  .promotion  of  his  ambitic 

liefV^  "^    ^fcie  observations  of  General  Tottleben,  though  made  so  ma 

^      ,|^     ,^    ^^^  ^  liad  left  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  time  had  : 

W^   ^^     ^T''^"*^       erase.    Relying  upon  his  strong  resemblance  to  the  dethroi 

f0r^f^,'%__  ^^       ^^^  ^^  boldness  to  assume  the  name  and  chamcter  of  tl 

ftnfP  }^f^^^^L^  :monarch,  and  openly  aspired  to  the  crown.    Notwithstandi 

h^  ^{iJHi_^^^^'    nature  of  the  imposture,  he  was  soon  joined  by  great  numb 

^  ^jt)^  ^^^^^^'•rection  became  so  formidable,  that  the  Empress  Catherine 

/^IL^  *^*iid  a  considerable  force  against  the  rebels.    During  the  wh 

^  ^     •  ^^J^^"    1774,  Pugatschew  contrived  to  find  employment  for  the  R 

ir  ^^    ^**^^%^  though  his  adherents  were  defeated  in  several  obstinate  engai 

^^r^^      ^^  length,  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  followers,  he  v 

^^^^^^^  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  M 

^fS^y  "^Vere  he  and  four  of  his  accomplices  were  executed  according 

i(^<t\t  sentences.    Pugatschew  and  his  principal  associate,  named  Fsrfili< 

^ere  beheaded ;  the  three  others  were  hanged.    Eighteen  of  their  follow 

^le  knonted  and  sent  to  Siberia. 
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In  the  Riusian  official  account  of  the  iosurrectiont  there  ia  a  atadied 
attempt  to  depteeiHtcr  Pugataoh^w's  character  as  a  leader,  and  to  repreaent 
him  as  little  better  than  a  bandit.  'Bot  tM^ie^evideBltyinconaistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  nartatiTey  which  describea  the  diffieoJties  experienced  by 
various  distinguished  Russian  generals  in  their  effi)rts  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  confession,  that  he  met  his  fioe 
like  a  hero.  ^  In  the  fiice  of  Pugatschew,"  says  the  official  scribe,  **not 
the  smallest  trace  of  fear  was  discoyerable ;  his  aspect  was  serene,  and  his 
deportment  such  as  showed  a  soul  quite  undaunted  in  the  hour  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  His  presence  of  mind  was  astonishing;  his  xinconcem 
thunderstruck  the  beholders ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  if  he  had  done  aught  amiss,  the  people  would  pardon 
him  ton  the  love  of  God.*' 

By  a  singuhr  mistake  of  the  executioner,  Pugatschew's  head  was  struck 
eSb^re  instead  of  4^er  his  hands  and  feet,  in  terms  of  the  sttitence.  He 
thus  escaped  the  more  barbarous  part  of  his  intended  punishment.  The 
head  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spike  oyer  a  wheel,  on  which  his  body  and 
Perfilieflfs  remained  till  the  fbUowing  day,  when  tbny  were  burned,  together 
with  die  soafibld 
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anion  of  wit,  humour,  and  fancy,  with  the  most  perse- 
ring  and  laborious  research,  combined  to  make  this  emi- 
nt  antiquary  a  very  remarkable  man.     While  visiting 
otland  in  1789,  to  collect  information  regarding  its  anti* 
ities,  he  was  introduced  to  Bums*    They  were  kindred 
_  irits;  and,  to  use  the  poet's  own  phrase,  they  at  once 
of  tk^  tf-^^'^^^'^  ^"^  ^**^*  /A^^Aer.    The  social  as  well  as  literary  qualities 
iu#^^  ^^^^^uary  seem  to  hare  made  a  powerful  impression  on  Bums,  since 
^J^  ^^^^^^^  ever  more  traly  graphic  and  discriminative  than  the  verses  in 
^  ^^^^as  recorded  his  feelings  in  reference  to  both,  as  follows  :— 

Hear,  land  o'  eakas,  and  brither  Seotf, 
Fraa  MaSdankirk  to  Joluuiy  Groai'a, 
If:tliaiiB'»«  iiola  ia  a*  .your  coata 

>  .  I  cede  "yoB  teat  it;. 

A  dnoL's  anang '  yoa  lakin  notea, 

And,  fiuth,  he'll  ^gesA  it. 

If  in  yoiir  bonhdi  ye  chance  to  lisbt, 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fbdgel  w%hf , 
O'  atatore  abort,- but  gemaa  bright, 

That'a  he,  mark  weel— 
AnT  wow !  be  baa  an  unco  alight 

O'  caok  and  keeL 

By  abme  anld,  bowlet-bannted  biggin, 

Or  kbk  deaerted  by  ita  riggin, 

MS     ^  Mi 
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It's  ten  to  ane  ye*!!  find  him  BDng  in 

Some  eldritch  iMurt, 
Wi'  dsili,  thej  My,  Gude  nfe'e !  ooUeaguin* 

At  some  black  art 

nk  ghaiat  that  hamita  anld  ha'  or  ehauner, 

Ye  gipay-gang,  that  deal  in  glamour, 

And  yon,  deep-read  in  hell's  black  grammWf 

Warlocks  and  witches, 
Ye'U  quake  at  his  oostjurin'  hammer, 

Ye  midnight  ^ 

It's  tauld  he  waa  a  sodger  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  ia'n  than  fled ; 
But  now  he's  quat  the  spurtle-blade, 

And  dog-akin  wallet. 
An'  ta'en  the  AtUiqtMrian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  anld  niek-nackets, 
Rusty  aim  cape,  an'  jingling  jackets, 
Wad  hand  the  Louthians  three  in  tacketa, 
A  towmond  gude, 
^  And  pairitch  pata,  and  anld  aaut-baeketi^ 

Befinre  the  flood. 

O'  Etc's  first  fire  he  has  ae  cinder; 
Auld  Tubal-Cain's  fire-shooi  and  fend«| 
That  which  distinguiahed  the  gender 

O' Balaam's  Ass; 
'    A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  braaa. 

Forbye,  he'll  ahape  yon  afi"  fii'  gleg, 
The  cut  o'  Adam's  phifibeg ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  ciaig. 

He'll  prore  yon  inlly, 
It  waa  a  finUding  jocteleg 

Or  lang  kail-gully. 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee. 
For  meikle  glee  and  fim  haa  he. 
Then  set  him  doon,  and  twa  or  three 

OndeftUowiwi'hki; 
And  pert,  OjmtC/  ahine  thou  a  wee, 

And  then  ye'U  see  Urn! 

Now,  by  the  powera  of  Terse  and  prose ! 
Thou  art  a  dainty  diiel,  O  Giosel 
Whae'er  o'  thee  ahall  ill  auppcee, 

They  sair  miscn'  thee, 
I'd  tak  the  rascal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say,  shame  &'  thee 

Such  was  Grosey  the  antiqaaryi  as  described  by  his  friend  Buns,  and 
according  to  all  accounts,  the  picture  was  not  oTorcharged.  A  portrait  of 
binit  in  which  he  is  represented  asleep  in  his  chair,  attributed  to  the  Ber 
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James  Douglas  of  the  Andqaarian  Society,  wss  inscribed  to  the  members 
of  that  body,  who  met  at  the  Somerset  TsTern,  and  had  the  following  lines 
imder  it*  Though  not  so  chaiacteristic,  they  are  folly  as  complimentary 
as  those  of  Bums  :— 

Now  GroM,  like  bri|^t  Phobw,  bw  rank  into  iMt, 

Society  droop*  for  the  kiM  of  hit  JMt ; 

Antiqiiariaii  debetes,  nneeaeoii'd  with  mirthy 

To  senioe  end  leerniog  will  never  fire  birth. 

Then  wake,  brother  member,  our  friend  from  hie  eleep, 

Leet  ApoUo  ehoold  frown,  and  Baechoa  ahonld  weep. 

The  biographers  of  this  gentleman  have  done  little  more  thin  describe 
his  works,  for  although  his  conversational  facetio  are  said  to  have  been 
unrivalled,  yet  almost  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  preserved.  His  first 
work  was  the  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Islands  of  Quern- 
sey  and  Jersey,  illustmted  by  880  views,  and  40  plans,  in  6  toIs.  4to.,  and 
aAerwards  re-published  in  8  toIb.  4to.  The  success  of  this  work  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by  100  views,  in 
2  Tols.  4to.,  to  which  Bums  contributed  the  materials  for  his  native  county, 
Ayrshire,  and  also  his  inimitable  poem  of  Tarn  (yShanieff  which  was 
written  expi'iBssly  for  the  work.  Grose  next  turned  his  attention  to  Ireland, 
and  was  just  preparing  materials  for  completing  his  design,  when  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  with  which  he  was  seized  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  12th  of  May,  1701.  The  foUowing  epitaph,  proposed  for  him, 
appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  May  26  :^ 

Here  liea  Franda  Oroee. 
On  Thonday*  May  IS,  1791, 

Death  jnit  an  end  to 
Hie  FifiM  and  FrmpecU* 

Perhaps  the  humorous  inscription,  which  had,  by  anticipation,  been 
penned  by  Bums,  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  It  is,  at  least, 
&r  more  pointed.  Grose  was  enormously  fat,  and  in  allusion  to  that 
physical  peculiarity  of  his  nature,  the  poet,  at  one  of  their  nocturnal  orgies, 
wrote  as  follo?rs  :^- 

Tbe  Devil  got  notiee  that  Oroee  waa  a-dyingt 

So  whip !  at  the  aanunona  old  Satan  came  flying ; 

Bnt  when  he  approached  where  poor  Francie  lay  moaning, 

And  aaw  each  bed-poet  with  ita  bnrthen  a-groaning, 

Astonieh'd,  eonfiranded,  cried  Setan,  by  — ^ 

I'd  want  him,  ere  take  aach  a  d       le  load. 

Qrose  was  bom  in  1731.  His  &ther,  Mr.  Francis  Qrose,  of  Richmond, 
left  him  an  independent  fortune,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  improv« 
ing  it.  Haring  kept  no  Touchers  as  paymaster  <^  the  Surrey  Militia,  in 
which  he  early  received  a  commission,  the  balance  against  him  exhausted 
his  inheritance,  and  thus  he  was  constrained  by  necessity  to  become  an 
author  for  bread. 
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MONG  the  singular  characteis  who  have  occa 
sionally  attracted  public  notice  in  the  British 
metropolis,  the  ChevaJier  Desseasau  is  perhaps 
not  the  least  remarkable.     He  was  a  native  of 
Prussia,  of  French  extraction,  and  early  in  life 
.  bore  a  commission  in  the  Prussian    service. 
[  This  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
\  quitting  abruptly.     A  disagreement  between 
]  him  and  a  brother  officer  was  carried  to  such  a 
height  that  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  his  anta- 
gonist was  dangerously  wounded.    Uncertain  of  the  event,  and  dreading  the 
consequences  should  the  wound  prove  fatal,  he  ensured  his  safety  by  flight. 

The  chevalier  sought  a  refuge  in  England,  and  contracted  so  great  a 
partiality  for  this  country,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  in  it  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  singularity  of  his  dress  and  character  soon  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious.  He  was  wdl  acquainted  with  Burke,  Johnson,  Mur- 
phy, Goldsmith,  and  most  of  their  contemporaries,  eminent  for  genius  and 
talent  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  the  drama :  nor  was  there  a  book- 
seller of  any  note  who  did  not  know  the  Chevalier  Desseasau.  His  chief 
places  of  resort  were  Old  Anderton's  Coffee-house  in  Fleet  street,  the 
Bam,  in  St.  Martin's  Ijane,  and  various  coffee-houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Covent  Garden.  His  originality  and  good-nature  caused  his  company  to 
be  much  courted* 
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He  either  had,  or  fended  that  he  possessed  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  used 
to  recite  his  compositions  among  his  friends.  On  these  occasions  his  ranity 
often  got  the  better  of  his  good  sense,  and  led  him  to  make  himself  the 
hero  of  his  story.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  is  said  that  he  frequently  re- 
peated the  following  lines  with  an  emphasis  which  indicated  the  most  self- 
complacent  satisiaction  :— 

II  b' J  a  ptB  n  moode  que  denz  hmos* 

Le  roi  de  PnuM,  et  It  Ch&fwJatbi  ] 
which  may  be  thus  rendered :— - 

In  all  the  world  bnt  heroes  two  I  know, 

Prassis's  ktodd  King,  ud  ChonUer  ] 

He  neTer  submitted  any  of  his  performances  to  the  puUic,  bnt  confined 
them  to  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  would  often  rehearse  them  himself 
before  select  companies,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  deriTed  his 
principal  means  of  subsistence  from  the  presents  made  him  in  return. 

At  this  period  he  was  reduced  by  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  also  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  to  a  residence  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  prison ;  but 
such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  his  honour,  that  he  was  suflbred  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  singular  dress 
and  accoutrements  delineated  in  the  sketch  which  is  prefixed  to  this  brief 
memoir.  His  clothes  were  black,  and  their  fashion  had  ail  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  those  of  an  ancient  buck.  In  his  hand  he  generally  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane,  a  roll  of  his  poetry,  and  a  sword,  or  sometimes  two. 
The  reason  for  this  singularity  was,  according  to  his  own  expression,  that 
he  might  aflbrd  an  opportunity  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  wounded  in  the 
duel,  to  reyenge  his  cause,  should  he  again  chance  to  meet  with  him. 
This  trait  would  induce  a  belief  that  his  misfortunes  had  occasioned  a  par- 
tial derangement  of  the  cheralier^s  intellects. 

With  respect  to  his  figure,  be  was  short  in  stature,  slender  in  the  lower 

extremities,  and  not  very  unlike  the  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  a  natural 

daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  well  known  in  London,  where 

she  appeared  in  male  attire,  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Yerdion  :-— 

She  who  for  bread,  or  lome  myeterioiu  plan, 

Boldly  laid  aaide  the  woman  fior  the  aiaa. 

A  life  and  character  of  this  eccentric  female  will  be  found  in  another 
portion  of  this  work. 

Desseasau  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Fleet  Market,  aged  upwards  of  70,  in 
February,  1775^  and  was  interred  in  St.  Bride^s  chureh3raid.  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  of  that  month  contained  the  following  notice  concern- 
ing him :  ^  Died,  the  Chevalier  Desseasau,  commonly  called  the  French 
Poet ;  he  has  left  a  great  personage,  a  curious  sword,  a  gold  medal,  and  a 
curious  picture."  Whether  Uieee  articles  were  ever  disposed  of  confbisna- 
bly  to  his  bequest,  we  are  not  informed,  and  who  the  great  peisenag^  was 
hfliB  never  been  explained^-^piofaably  **  le  roi  de  Prusse." 
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A  OBLBBRATBD  ACTOB  AND  PHILANTHBOPIST. 

N  the  history  of  the  drama  it  is  rare  to  find  religion  and 
piety  the  characteristics  of  an  actor.    This  gentleman 
was  distinguished  for  both,  as  well  as  for  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.     He  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  Ctueen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and  was  bom  in 
London,  September  1,  1666.    Dr.  Fuller  says,  that  he 
was  bred  a  stage-player,  and  that  his  father  would 
have  ffiven  him  a  liberal  education,  but  that  he  was 
averse  to  a  serious  course  of  life.    He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  excellent 
capacity,  of  a  cheerful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  sweet  elocution,  and 
in  his  person  of  a  stately  port  and  aspect.    He  was  ako  a  man  of  great 
benevolence  and  piety ;  so  devout,  that  when  he  received  his  quarterly 
accounts,  he  acknowledged  it  all  to  be  the  gift  of  Qod,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  use  of  his  fellow  creatures.    This  resolution  he  carried 
into  efiect  by  founding  Dulwich  College.    From  various  authorities  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  on  the  stage  some  time  before  1502 ;  for 
he  was  then  in  high  favour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the 
best  judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Jonson. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  how  one  of  Mr.  Alleyn's  profession  should  be 
enabled  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  Dulwich  Ck>llege,  and  liberally  endow 
it  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  persons.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
he  had  some  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  might  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  his  future  afflaence ;  imd  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  profits  be 
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TCceiTed  from  actiDg,  to  one  of  hit  profident  and  managing  diapontion* 
and  whoi  by  Us  pn^Msional  ezcellence»  draw  after  him  each  crowda  of 
spectators,  moat  baye  conaidenUy  improTed  hia  foitnne.  Beaidea,  ha 
waa  not  only  an  actor,  bat  maater  of  a  pky-honae  in  Whitecioaa  atreet, 
boilt  at  hia  own  ezpenae,  by  which  he  ia  aaid  to  have  amaaaad  oonaidenble 
weahh.  He  waa  abo  keeper  of  the  king'a  wild  beaata,  or  maator  ctf  the 
loyal  bear  garden,  which  waa  fieqoented  by  vaat  crowda  of  apectatora ; 
and  the  profita  arising  from  these  sports  are  said  to  haTe  amounted  to  Ato 
hundred  poonda  per  annnm.  He  was  thrice  married ;  and  the  portiona 
of  his  two  first  wires,  who  left  him  no  iasoe  to  inherit,  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  lus  benefaction. 

Foundationa  of  thia  kind  haye  been  frequently  thought  to  proceed  mora 
from  Tanity  and  ostentation  than  real  piety ;  but  Mr.  AUeyn'a  haa  been 
aacribed  to  a  very  aingular  cauae,  for  the  devil  is  said  to  have  been  the 
firal  promoter  of  it.  Bir.  Aubrey  mentiona  a  tradition,  ''that  Mr.  Alieyn 
playing  a  demon,  with  six  others,  in  one  of  8hakspeare*a  plap,  waa,  in  die 
midat  of  the  piece,  surprised  by  an  apparition  of  the  devil,  which  ao  worked 
on  his  &ncy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by  building  Dnlwich 
College.'*  He  began  the  foundation  of  this  college,  under  the  direction  rf 
the  famous  biigo  Jones,  in  1614;  and  on  the  buildinga,  gardena,  dbc, 
finished  in  1617,  he  is  said  to  have  expended  about  i610,000. 

After  the  college  was  built,  he  met  with  some  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
charter  for  settling  his  landa  in  Mortmain ;  for  he  propoaed  to  endow  it 
with  d6800  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  one  warden, 
and  four  fellows,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a 
skilful  organist ;  also  six  poor  men,  and  as  many  women ;  besides  twelve 
poor  boys,  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  put 
out  to  aome  trade  or  calling.  The  obstruction  he  met  with,  arose  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished  King  James  to  settle  part  of  thoae 
knds  for  the  support  of  two  academical  lecturea ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  August  18,  1618,  entreating  him  to 
uae  his  influence  with  his  majesty  for  that  purpoae.  Mr.  Alieyn*a 
Bolicitation  waa,  however,  at  last  complied  with,  and  he  obtained  the  royal 
hcenae,  giving  him  fuQ  power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  intended  hoepi* 
tal  at  Duiwich,  called  **  The  Cdlege  of  God's  Qifl."  The  rules  prescribed 
for  this*lbundation  are,  that  all  future  bene&ctiona  are  excluded;  and  the 
viaitora  are  to  be  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  Bt« 
Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  and  8t.  Saviour's,  8outhwark ;  who,  upon  any  dif- 
ference ariaing  between  them,  are  to  refer  the  deciaion  of  it  to  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  himself  the  first  master  of  his  coUege,  so 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Haywood,  one  of  his  contempomries,  ''He 
was  so  mingled  with  humility  and  charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pen- 
sioner, humbly  aubmitting  himaelf  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothea 
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which  he  had  heatowed  on  others.  There  is  no  reaaoii  to  think  he  erer 
repented  of  this  distrihntionof  hia  aabatance,  bnt^  on  the  coAtrary,  that  he 
waa  entirely  aatiafied,  aa  appeara  from  a  memorandomi  in  hia  own  band- 
writing,  found  among  hia  papera  t^^^May  96»  1020*  my  wife  and  I  ac- 
knowleoged  the  fine  at  the  Common  Pleaa  bar,  of  all  ear  knds  to  the 
college :  bleaaed  be  Ck>d  that  he  haa  given  na  life  to  do  it.*'  Hia  wife  died 
in  the  year  1088,  and  about  two  yeara  aflerwarda  he  married  Conatance 
Kinchtoe»  who  aurrired  him,  and  received  remarkable  proofii  of  hia  affec- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  hia  wilU  in  which  he  left  her  conaiderable 
property.  He  died  November  26,  1020,  in  the  Olat  year  of  hia  age,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  new  college. 

In  thia  college,  by  the  atatutea,  the  warden  ancceeda  the  maater»  and 
takea  upon  him  the  office  immediately  on  the  maater*a  death.  The 
foander  directed  that  the  maater  and  warden  ahall  both  be  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  or  Alleyn,  and  every  peraoo  of  that  name  h  eUgihle  to  become  a 
candidate.  Celibacy  ia  a  sine  qua  nan.  The  election  ia  in  the  aurviving 
feUowa,  who  chooae  two  peraona.  Two  rolla  of  paper  are  then  put  into  a 
box  and  each  candidate  takea  one,  and  the  person  who  takea  the  paper 
upon  which  the  words  '^God'a  Gift*'  are  written,  is  the  warden  elected. 
The  late  maater,  William  Allen,  Eaq.,  enjoyed  hia  aituation  upwards  of 
fifty-two  years.  The  revenues  of  this  college  are  large  and  increaaing. 
The  maater'a  apartments  in  the  college  are  extremely  grand;  at  hia  taking 
poaaession  of  the  place,  he  is  obliged  to  purchaae  the  furniture,  which  ia 
aa  elegant  aa  can  be  imagined ;  and,  being  lord  of  the  manor,  he  Uvea  in 
all  the  state  of  a  mitred  abbot.  Notwithstanding  the  aingular  aeverity  of 
the  rulea,  by  which  both  he  and  the  warden  are  to  remain  unmarried,  yet 
diere  ia  alwajra  a  aufficient  number  of  candidatea  for  the  office,  among 
thoae  of  the  name  of  Alleyn.  The  library  is  well  furnished  with  claaaicai 
and  modem  books,  and  behind  the  college  ia  a  good  garden,  where  there 
are  pleasant  walka  and  fruit  treea. 

llie  picture-gallery  in  Dulwich  Cdlege,  which  containa  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Francia  Bourgeois,  and  goea  under  his  name,  ia  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  amateurs  of  the  fine  arte.  It  ia  extremely  rich  in  the 
worka  of  the  old  maatera,  paiticolarly  Pousain,  Teniera,  Vandyke,  Claude, 
Rnbena,  Cuyp,  Murillo,  Vehaquea,  Annibal  Caracci,  Vanderveldt,  Yan- 
derwarf,  and  Vanhuyaen.  The  lover  of  truth,  nature  and  art  combined, 
may  here  luxuriate  for  daya  and  weeka  in  the  eontemplalion  of  the  finest 
apecimena  of  all  three  that  ever  were  produced  by  the  hand  of  genius. 
A  mauaoleum,  designed  by  Soane,  and  well  worthy  of  his  talenta,  adds  to 
the  intereat  of  the  gallery.  Here  he  Sir  Francia  Bourgeoia,  and  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Deaeniana,  aurroonded  in  death  by  all  that  taate  and  wealth  had  col- 
keted'  fer  their  giatifioation  while  alive.  A  fiiU  dsacription  <tf  the  pie- 
tateeintkia  gallery  would  fill  a  v^olume. 
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FORSTEE  POWELL, 

9HB    OBLBBRATBD    PBBBBTBIAH* 

R.  POWELL  wu  bom  at  Hoiaefbrth,  near 

Leeds,  in  1784.    He  came  to  London  and  aiti« 

cled  himself  to  an  attorney  in  the  Temple*  1702* 

After  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  he  re* 

mained  acme  time  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Powell 

^  of  New  Inn,  and  at  his  decease,  he  was  sue* 

cessiyelj  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Stokes  and 

Mr.  Bmgley,  both  of  the  same  place. 

Prerions  to  his  engagement  with  Stokes,  he  undertook,  but  not  for  a 

wager,  in  the  year  1764«  to  go  fifty  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  se^en  hours, 

which  he  accomplished  within  the  time,  haying  gone  the  first  ten  miles  in 

one  hoar,  although  encumbered  with  a  great  c<At  and  leather  breeches. 

It  is  asserted  that  he  visited  sereral  parts  t^  Switzerland  and  France* 

and  gained  much  praise  there,  though  his  fame,  as  a  pedestrian,  was  not 

ns  yet  paUibly  established ;  but,  in  the  jrear  1778,  he  travelled  on  foot, 

h  hrihg  the  fint  time,  as  it  is  imagined,  for  a  wager^  firom  L(»idon  to  York 

and  back  again,  a  diMance  <tf  403  miles,  in  five  days  and  eighteen  hours.  . 

bk  1778^  he  attempled  to  run  two  miles  in  ten  minutes  for  a-  wager ;  h^ 

Btarled  from  Lea  Bridge,  and  kst  il  by  only  half  a  minute.    In  1786»  he 
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undertook  to  walk  100  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  M  hour»— 60  miles  oa^ 
and  60  miles  in— he  completed  this  journey  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
within  the  time. 

In  1787,  he  undertook  to  walk  from  Canterbury  to  London  Bridge,  and 
hack  again,  in  M  hours,  the  distance  heing  12  miles  more  than  his  former 
journey;  and  he  accomplished  it  to  the  great  astonishment  of  thoOsands  of 
anxious  spectators. 

The  foUowing  year,  1788,  he  engaged  to  go  his  &TOurite  journey  from 
London  to  York,  and  hack  again,  in  six  days,  which  he  executed  in  five 
days  and  twenty  hours.  After  this  he  did  not  undertake  any  journey  till 
the  year  1700,  when  he  set  ofi*  to  walk  from  London  to  York,  and  back 
again ;  he  was  allowed  six  days  to  do  it,  and  accomplished  it  in  fire  days 
and  eighteen  hours. 

In  1702,  he  was  determined  to  repeat  his  journey  to  York  and  back 
again,  for  the  last  time  of  his  life,  and  convince  the  world  that  he  could  do 
it  in  a  shorter  time  than  ever,  though  now  at  the  age  of  68  years.  Accord- 
ingly  he  set  out,  and  performed  the  joamey  in  five  days,  fifteen  hours,  and 
one  quarter.  On  his  return  he  was  saluted  with  the  loud  huzzas  of  the 
astonished  spectators. 

In  this  same  year  he  walked  for  a  bet  of  twenty  guineas,  six  miles  in 
fifty-five  minutes  and  a  half,  on  the  Clapham  road.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  down  to  Brighton,  and  engaged  to  walk  one  mile  and  run  another  in 
fifteen  minutes— he  walked  the  mile  in  nine  minutes  and  twenty^seconds, 
and  ran  the  other  mile  in  five  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds,  by  which 
he  was  seventeen  seconds  within  the  time  allowed  him. 

Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  Canterbury,  by  unfortunately  mis- 
taking the  road  from  Blackheath  to  London,  which  considerably  increased 
it,  he  unavoidably  lost  the  wager;  yet  he  gained  more  by  this  accident 
than  by  all  the  journeys  he  accomplished ;  for  his  friends,  feeling  for  the 
great  disappointment  he  experienced,  got  up  a  subscription  for  his  benefit. 
Powell  despised  wealth;  and  notwithstanding  his  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  money,  forty  pounds  was  the  largest  sum  he  ever  made  by  any 
of  his  feats. 

In  170S,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  April  16th,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  New  Inn,  in  rather  indigent  circumstances;  for  notwithstanding 
his  wonderful  feats  and  the  means  he  had  of  obtaining  wealth,  poverty 
was  his  constant  companion.  The  Faculty  attributed  his  sudden  dissolu- 
tion to  his  great  exertions  in  his  last  journey  to  York.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d,  his  remains  were  brought,  according  to  his  own  dying  request, 
to  the  burying-^round  of  St.  Faith,  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  The  funeral 
was  characteristically  a  VHdkmg  one,  from  New  Inn,  through  Fleet  street, 
and  up  Ludgate-hiU.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  much  decency, 
and  a  very  great  concourse  of  people  attended* 
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THOMAS  LAUGHEB. 

HIS  Tenerable  penoa  is  another  instance  of 
metropolitan  longeyity,  having  lired  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  long  life  in  London.  But  his  grea* 
age  mnst  no  doubt  be  ascribed  partly  to  a  sound 
constitution,  and  partly  to  his  systematic  temper 
ance.  He  was  born  at  the  Tillage  of  Markley,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  was  baptized,  as 
appears  by  the  register,  in  January,  1700.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Shropshire,  and  were  themselves  examples  of 
anusnal  longevity,  his  lather  dying  at  the  age  of  07,  and  his  mother  at  106. 
In  the  year  following  that  of  his  birth  they  removed  with  him  to  London, 
where  he  resided  ever  afterwards. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  followed  for  many  years  the  business  of 
a  liquor  merchant  in  Upper  Thames  street.  Although  wines  and  spirits 
of  eyerj  description  were  thus  plentifully  at  his  command,  he  never  drank 
any  fermented  liquor,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life,  his  chief  be- 
verage being  milk,  milk  and  water,  coffee  and  tea.  This  business  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  relinquish  in  consequence  of  some  heavy  losses  which 
he  experienced. 

Laugher  remembered  most  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  last  cen 
tury,  but  latterly,  from  his  extreme  age,  his  memory  occasionally  failed 
him ;  his  o^her  faculties  he  enjoyed  in  a  surprising  degree.    His  residence 
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was  in  Kent  street,  in  the  Borough,  from  which  he  walked  every  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxhead's  chapel, 
in  Little  Wild  street,  Lancob's-inn-fields. 

To  all  appearance  he  had  been  a  remarkably  wdR-made  man  in  his 
youth,  and  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  though  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  somewhat  bent  by  the  weight  of  years.  Having  lost  his  teeth^ 
he  faltered  a  little  in  speaking,  but  his  lungs  appeared  to  be  very  strong 
and  sound.  It  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  that  after  a  severe  fit  of 
ilbess,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  got  a  fresh  head  of  hair  and  new  nails 
both  (m  his  fingers  and  toes ;  a  contraction,  which  took  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  finger  of  each  hand,  never  afterwards  left  them.  His  hair 
was  thick  and  flowing,  not  thoroughly  white,  but  gray  on  the  outside  and 
brown  underneath.  The  colour  of  the  eye-brows  exhibited  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  supported  by  the  donations  of 
charitable  and  well-disposed  pettoons.  From  a  spirit  of  independence,  he 
used  for  several  years  to  sell  laces  for  stays,  garters,  and  other  little  articles 
of  that  nature,  for  which  he  found  customers  among  his  friends,  who  always 
encouraged  his  industry. 

Laugher  had  a  son  who  died  some  years  before  himself  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  This  son,  whom  he  called  his  *'  poor  Tommy,"  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  considembly  older  than  his  father,  which  occasionally  pro- 
duced curious  mistakes.  The  following  anei^dote  is  well  authenticated. 
Walking  one  day  together  in  Holbom,  the  difficulty  which  the  son 
found  to  keep  up  with  the  fiither  drew  the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who 
went  to  old  Laugher  and  began  to  expostulate  with  him  for  not  assist- 
ing his  father.  When  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  would  not  give  credit 
to  the  old  man  till  convinced  by  some  person,  who  knew  them  both,  of  the 
truth  of  his  testimony. 

This  ittversioii  in  the  order  of  nature  was  attributed,  by  the  old  man,  to 
his  son's  having  lived  mther  too  freely  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  often 
heard  tQ  say,  **  If  the  young  fool  had  taken  as  much  care  of  his  health  as 
I  have  always  done,  he  might  now  have  been  alive  and  hearty." 

As  far  as  his  memory  served,  the  old  man  was,  at  all  times,  extremely 
willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  proposed  to  him  by  stmngere, 
and  never  exhibited  any  of  that  austerity  and  peevishness  which  so  fre* 
quently  accompany  extreme  old  age.  He  used  to  be  much  pleased  to  hear 
anecdotes  of  Old  Jenkins  and  Old  Parr,  and  dwelt  with  self-complacent 
garrulity  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  family  having  come  from  the  same 
county  as  the  latter.  His  inofibnsive  manners  and  uninterrupted  cheerful- 
ness gained  him  the  respect  both  of  old  and  young  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence* 
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JOHN  ELWES. 

1  life  of  Mr.  Eiwes  furnishes  an  example,  as  memoraUa 

any  recorded  in  history,  of  the  inconsistency  of  man.    It 

ows  that  the  most  sordid  parsimony  may  be  combined 

ith  the  most  extravagant  negligence  and  profusion,  and 

at  principles  of  the  purest  honour  may  be  associated  with 

iegree  of  meanness  that  is  utterly  degrading  to  the  human 

character.    But  we  need  not  anticipate  the  reflections  that  cannot  fiul  to 

occur  to  every  intelligent  reader  while  perusing  the  following  sketch  of  this 

extraordinary  compound  of  frailty  and  excellence. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whose  family  name  was  Meggot,  was  an 
eminent  brewer  in  Southwark.  He  died  when  his  son  was  only  four  years 
old,  so  that  little  of  the  penurious  character  by  which  the  latter  was  after- 
wards distinguished,  can  be  attributed  to  his  father.  The  precepts  and 
example  of  his  surriving  parent  doubtless  exercised  more  influence ;  for 
though  she  was  left  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  her  husband,  she  starved 
herself  to  death.  But  another  cause,  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  must 
also  have  contributed  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elwes  that  saving  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  he 
remained  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar ;  yet  it 
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is  Dot  a  little  extraordinaiyy  that  at  no  fatore  period  waa  he  ever  seen  with 
a  book,  nor  did  he  lea^e  behind  him,  at  ail  his  different  houses,  two  pounds' 
worth  of  literary  furniture.  Of  accounts  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever, 
and  this  may  perhaps  have  been,  in  part,  the  cause  of  his  total  ignorance 
of  his  own  concerns.  From  Westminster  School  he  removed  to  QencTo,  to 
complete  his  education,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  he 
returned  to  England. 

At  this  time  his  uncle.  Sir  Harvey  Elwest  resided  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk, 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  penury  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  To  this 
gentleman  he  was  introduced,  and  as  he  was  to  be  his  heir,  it  was  of  course 
policy  to  endeavour  to  please  him.  A  little  disguise  was  now  sometimes 
necessary  even  in  Mr.  Elwes,  who,  as  he  mingled  with  the  gay  world, 
dressed  like  other  people.  This,  however,  would  not  have  gained  him  the 
favour  of  Sir  Harvey.  His  hopeful  nephew  used,  therefore,  when  he 
visited  him,  to  stop  at  a  little  inn  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  dressed  in  a 
manner  more  likely  to  ensure  his  uncle's  approbation.  He  made  his 
appearance  at  Stoke  in  a  pair  of  small  iron  buckles,  darned  worsted  stock- 
ings, an  old  worn-out  coat,  and  tattered  waistcoat,  and  was  contemplated 
with  a  miserable  satisfaction  by  Sir  Harvey,  who  was  delighted  to  see  his 
heir  bidding  fidr  to  rival  him  in  the  accumulation  of  useless  wealth.  There 
they  would  sit  with  a  single  stick  on  the  fire,  and  indulge  occasionally  with 
one  glass  of  wine  between  them,  while  they  inveighed  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  times ;  and  when  night  approached,  they  retired  to  bed  because 
they  thus  saved  the  expense  lof  candle-light.  The  nephew,  however,  had 
then,  what  h^  never  lost^  a  rery  keen  appeititcf,  anjd  thia*  in  the  opinion  of 
his  uncle,  would  have  been. an  unpardonable  offeuce.  He  therefore  first 
partook  of  a  dinner  with  aome  country  neighbour,  and  then  returned  to  his 
uncle  with  a  little  diminutive  appetite^  w)iich  quite  charmed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Sir  Harvey  at  his  death  left  ius  name  and  his  whole  property,  amounting 
to  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pound^  to  his  nephew,  who  at  the 
lime  possessed  a  fortune  very  little  inferiors  For  fifteen  years  previous  to 
this  event,  Mr.  Elwes  was  known  in  all  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis.  His  nnmerous  acquaintance  and  large  fortune  conspired  to 
introduce  him  into  every  aodety ;  he  waa  admitted  a  member  of  a  club  at 
Arthur's,  and  various  other  clubs  of  that  period.  {lis  propensity  for  play 
was  only  exseeded  Ij  hia  avarice,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he 
was  cured  <^  the  passion.  Few  men,  according  to  his  own  acknowledge 
ment,  had  played  deeper  and  with  more  various  success.  He  once  played 
two  days  and  a  night  without  intermission,  and  the  .room  being  small,  the 
party,  one  of  whom  waa  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  were  nearly  up 
to  the  knees  in  cards.  At  this  sitting  Mr.  Elwes  lost  some  thousands. 
No  one  will  be  dbpoaed  to  dwiy  that  avarice  is  a  base  passion.    It  will 
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theiefoie  be  the  more  difficult  to  eoncei?e  hoiw  %  mind  organised  like  that 
of  Mr.  E]wea  coold  be  awayed  by  piincipka  of  iiidi  peculiar  honour  and 
delicacy  as  often  influenced  his  conduct ;  the  theory  which  he  profeaaed, 
that  it  waa  impoaaible  to  aak  -a  gentleman  for  money,  he  adhered  to  in 
piactice,  and  thia  ieeling  ha  never  nolated  to  the  laat*  Had  he  receired  all 
he  won,  he  would  have  been  richer  by  many  thouaanda,  for  large  auma 
owing  him  by  perBona  of  rery  high  rank  were  noTor  liquidated.  Nor  waa 
thia  the  only  pleaaing  tmit  ia  the  character  of  Mr*  Ehvea ;  hia  manners 
were  ao  gentleaanly,  ao  mild  and  ao  engaging,  that  rudeneaa  could  not 
rufle  them,  nor  ationg  togmtitude  oblige  him  to  ceaae  the  obaer?ance  of  hia 
uaual  attentiona. 

Aftea  sitting  up  a  whole  night  at  play  for  thouaanda,  with  the  moat 
bahionahle  and  profligate  men  of  the  time,  aunounded  with  aplendoar  and 
pidiiaion,  he  wMild  walk  out  about  four  in  the  morning,  not  towards  home, 
but  to  fimithfield,  to  meet  hia  own  cattle  which  were  coming  to  market 
fiom  ThaydoiiJiall,  a  aaaaaion  he  poaacaaed  in  Eaaex*  There,  forgetting 
the  acenea  he  had  juat  left,  he  would  stand  in  the  cold  or  rain  squabbling 
with  a  butcher  fiir  a  ahilling.  Soaaetimea,  if  the  baaata  had  not  yet  arri?ed, 
he  would  walk  on  in  the  oure  to  meet  them;  and  more  than  once  he  haa 
gone  on  foot  the  whole  way  to  hia  &ntt,  which  waa  aevenleen  milea  from 
London,  without  atof^ing,  after  aitting  up  the  whole  night. 

The  principal  reaideneeof  Mr.£bves, al.thia  period  of  hia  life,  waa  at 
hia  aeat  at  Maicham,  in  BerkahijEe*.  Here  he  had  two  aona  bom  by  Eliaa- 
both  Moren^  hia  houaekceper ;  and  theae  natural  children  at  his  d^atlt  inhe- 
rited, by  wiU^the  gxeateat  pert  of  hia  ioauDsenae  ptqierty.  In  hia^ixcuniona 
to  thia  aeat  he  always  travettid  on  kecaefaack,  mi  to  aee  him  preparing  for 
a  jonmey  was.a  matter  truly  eurious.  His  first  case  waa  to  put  two  or 
three  eg|pi,.  boiled  hard,  into  hia  greatncoat  pocket,  together  with  a  few 
aciapn  iof  bread ;  then  mounting  one  of  hia  huatam»  hia  next  care  waa  to 
get  oot  of  London  into .  that  road  where  there  were  the  frweat  turnpikes. 
Stopping  an  theae  occaaioos,  tinder  any  hedge  where  graas  preaented  itaelf . 
far  his  home,  and  a  little  water.lbr  himaelf,  he. would  ait  down  and  refraak 
himself  and  his  beast  together. 

On  the  death  of  thia  unofe,  Mx.  Elwes  went  to  leaide  at  Stoke,  in  Snf- 
fiolk.  Bad  aa  waa  the.maatfiott-hottafr  he  ibond  there,  he  left  one  still  worse 
behind  him  at  Marehaas^  of  which  hie  nephew;  the  late  Golonei  Timma, 
need  to  reble  the  foliowiagp  aflMcdote  :-rr^. few  days  after  he  went  thither, 
a  great  quantity- of  tain  ialUng  in  the  night,  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed 
b^ite  he  found  himseif  wet.  through,  and  perceived  that  the  rain  waa 
dropping  from  the  ceiling  on  the  bed.  He  roee  and  moTed  the  bed ;  but 
he  had  not  hun  long  before  he  found  he  was  juat  aa  much  ezpoaed  aabefora^ 
At  length,  after  making  the  tour  of  the  rootb  with  hia  bed,  he  retired  into 
a  ooitoer  where  the  eetling.Mrad  better  aecnred,  and  there  be  atept  tfll  i 
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iDg.  At  breakfast  he  told  Elwes  what  had  happened.  "  Aye,  aye,"  said 
the  old  man,  seriously,  ''I  don't  mind  it  myself;  bat  to  those  who  do,  that's 
a  nice  comer  in  the  rain." 

On  his  removal  into  Suffolk,  Mr.  Elwes  first  began  to  keep  fox-hounds, 
and  his  stable  of  hunters  was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  best  in  the  king^ 
dom.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  his  ever  sacrificing  money  to  plea- 
sure ;  but  even  here,  every  thing  was  managed  in  the  most  frugal  manner. 
His  huntsman  led  by  no  means  an  idle  life ;  he  rose  at  four  every  morning ; 
and  after  milking  the  cows,  prepared  breakfast  for  his  master  and  any 
friends  he  might  happen  to  have  with  him;  then  slfpping  on  a  green  coat, 
he  hurried  into  the  stable,  saddled  the  horses,  got  the  hounds  out  of  the 
kennel,  and  away  they  went  into  the  field.  After  the  fatigues  of  hunting, 
he  refreshed  himself  by  rubbing  down  two  or  three  horses  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  then  running  into  the  house,  he  would  lay  the  cloth  and  wait  at 
dinner.  This  business  being  despatched,  he  again  hurried  into  the  stable 
to  feed  the  horses,  and  the  evening  was  diversified  with  an  interlude  of  the 
cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and  eight  horses  to  litter  down  for  the 
night.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  extraordinary,  that  this  man  should  live  in 
his  place  some  years,  though  his  master  often  used  to  call  him  an  idle  dog, 
and  say,  the  rascal  wanted  to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing.  Thus  the  whole 
fox-hunting  establishment  of  Mr.  Elwes,  huntsman,  dogs,  and  horses,  did 
not  cost  him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  the  summer,  the  dogs  always 
passed  their  lives  with  the  different  tenants,  where  they  had  more  meat  and 
less  work,  and  were  collected  together  a  few  days  before  the  season  began. 

While  he  kept  hounds,  which  was  for  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years, 
Mr.  Elwes  resided  almost  entirely  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  He  sometimes  made 
excursions  to  Newmarket,  but  never  engaged  on  the  turf.  A  kindness 
which  he  performed  on  one  of  these  occasions  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Lord  Abingdon,  who  was  slightly  known  to  him,  in  Berkshire,  had  made 
a  match  for  ^67000,  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  to  forfeit, 
from  inability  to  produce  the  sum,  though  the  odds  were  greatly  in  his 
favour.  Unasked  and  unsolicited,  Mr.  Elwes  made  an  ofhi  of  the  money, 
which  he  accepted  and  won  his  engagement. 

He  had  brought  with  him  his  two  sons  out  of  Berkshire,  to  his  seat  at 
Stoke,  and  if  he  ever  manifested  a  fondness  for  any  thing  it  was  for  those 
boys.  But  he  would  lavish  no  money  on  their  education,  often  declaring, 
that  **  putting  things  into  people's  heads  was  taking  money  out  of  their 
pockets."  That  he  was  not,  however,  overburdened  with  natural  affection, 
the  following  anecdote  appears  to  prove.  One  day  he  had  sent  his  eldest 
boy  up  a  ladder,  to  get  some  grapes  for  the  table,  when,  the  ladder  slipping, 
he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  side  against  the  end  of  it.  The  boy  took  the 
precaution  to  go  up  to  the  village  to  the  barber  and  get  bled.  On  his 
letaniy  being  asked  where  he  had  been,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
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uiDt  he  informed  his  father  that  he  had  got  bled.— ''Bled !  bled  !'*  cried  the 
old  geotleman  ;  ''but  what  did  you  give!'*  ''A  shillingt''  answered  the 
boy.  **  Pshaw !"  returned  the  father,  **  you  are  a  blockhead ;  never  part 
with  your  blood !" 

An  inn  upon  the  road,  and  an  apothecary's  bill,  were  equal  objects  of 
Mr.  Elwes's  aversion.  The  words  "  give**  and  "pay**  were  not  found  in 
his  vocabulary ;  and  therefore,  when  he  once  received  a  very  dangerous 
kick  from  one  of  his  horses,  who  fell  in  going  over  a  leap,  nothing  could 
persuade  him  to  have  any  assistance.  He  rode  the  chase  through  with  his 
leg  cut  to  the  bone ;  and  it  was  only  some  days  afterwards,  when  it  was 
feared  an  amputation  would  be  necessary,  that  he  consented  to  go  up  to 
London,  and,  hard  day !  part  with  some  money  for  advice. 

From  the  parsimonious  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  two  large 
fi>rtune8  of  which  he  was  possessed,  riches  roiled  in  upon  him  like  a 
torrent ;  but  as  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  accounts,  and  never  reduced 
his  afiairs  to  writing,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  disposal  of  his  money,  to  trust 
a  great  deal  to  memory,  and  still  more  to  the  suggestions  of  others.  Every 
person  who  had  a  want  or  a  scheme,  with  an  apparently  high  interest, 
adventurer  or  honest,  it  signified  not,  was  prey  to  him.  He  caught  at  every 
bait,  and  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  visions  of  distant  property  in 
America,  phantoms  of  annuities  on  lives  that  could  never  pay,  and  bureaus 
filled  with  bonds  of  promising  peers  and  senators.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
Elwes  lost  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  there  was  a  reflux  of  some  portion  of  that  wealth  which  he  was 
denying  himself  every  comfort  to  amass.  All  earthly  enjoyments  he 
voluntarily  renounced.  When  in  London,  he  would  walk  home  in  the 
lain  rather  than  pay  a  shilling  for  a  coach,  and  would  sit  in  wet  clothes 
rather  than  have  a  fire  to  dry  them.  He  would  eat  his  provisions  in  the 
kst  stage  of  putrefaction,  rather  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butcher ; 
and  at  one  time  he  wore  a  wig  above  a  fortnight  which  he  picked  up  out  of 
a  rut  in  a  lane,  and  which  had  apparently  been  thrown  away  by  some 
beggar.  The  day  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  this  ornament,  he  had 
torn  an  old  brown  coat  which  he  generally  wore,  and  had  therefore  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  chest  of  Sir  Jervaise,  (his  uncle's  fiither,) 
from  which  he  selected  a  full-dress  green  velvet  coat,  with  slash  sleeves ; 
and  there  he  sat  at  dinner  in  boots,  and  the  green  velvet,  with  his  own 
white  hair  appearing  round  his  face,  and  the  black  stray  wig  at  the  top 
ofaU. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  inherited  from  his  father  some  house  property  m  London, 
particularly  about  the  Haymarket.  To  this  he  began  to  add  by  engage- 
ments for  building,  which  he  increased  from  year  to  year.  He  was  the 
founder  of  great  part  of  Marylebone,  Portman  Place,  Portman  Square,  and 
many  of  the  adjacent  streets  :  and  had  not  the  fetal  American  war  put  a 
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Stop  to  his  lage  for  bailding,  much  of  the  property  he  then  possessed  would 
hare  been  laid  out  in  bricks  and  mortar«  To  save  the  premiums  he  became 
his  own  insurer,  and  stood  to  all  his  losses  by  conflagration.  He  soon 
became  a  philosopher  upon  fire ;  and,  on  a  public  house  which  belonged 
to  him  being  consumed,  he  said,  with  great  composure,  **  Well,  there  is  no 
great  harm  done;  the  tenant  never  paid  me,  and  I  should  not  have  got  rid 
of  him  so  quickly  in  any  other  way." 

It  wss  the  custom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  to  occupy 
any  of  his  premises  that  might  then  chance  to  be  vacant.  In  this  manner 
he  travelled  from  street  to  street,  and  when  any  person  wished  to  take  the 
house  in  which  he  was,  the  owner  was  instantly  ready  to  move  into  anoUier. 
A  couple  of  beds,  the  same  number  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  woman, 
comprised  aU  his  furniture,  and  he  moved  them  about  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing.  Of  all  these  movables,  the  old  woman  was  the  only  <me  that  gave 
him  any  trouble ;  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a  lameness  that  made  it  difficult 
to  get  h^  about  quite  so  isst  as  he  chose ;  and,  besides,  the  colds  she  took 
were  amaaing ;  for  sometimes  she  was  in  a  small  house  in  the  Haymarket, 
at  another  in  a  great  house  in  Portland  Place ;  sometimes  in  a  little  room 
with  a  coal  fire,  at  other  times  with  a  few  chips  which  the  carpenfeera  had 
left,  in  rooms  of  most  splendid,  but  frigid  dimensions,  and  with  a  little  oiled 
paper  in  the  windows  for  glass.  It  might  with  truth  be  said  oi  the  old 
woman,  that  she  was  ''here  to-day  and  gone  tormonow;'*  and  the  scene 
which  terminated  her  life,  is  not  the  least  singnbur  of  the  anecdotes  recorded 
f^  Mr.  Elwes. 

He  had  come  to  town,  and,  as  usual,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  <Hie  of 
his  empty  houses.  Colonel  Timms,  who  wished  much  to  see  him,  acci- 
dentally learned  that  his  undo  was  in  London ;  but  how  to  find  him  was  the 
difflcuky.  In  vain  he  inquired  at  his  banker's  and  at  other  places  {  some 
days  ekpsed,  and  he  at  length  learned  from  a  person  whom  he  met  by 
chance  in  the  street^  that  Mr.  Elwes  had  been  seen  going  into  an  unin- 
habited house  ia  Great  Mariborough  street.  This  was  some  clue  to  the 
colonel,  who  immediately  posted  to  the  spot.  As  the  best  mode  of  gaining 
intelligence  he  applied  to  a  chairman,  but  he  could  obtain  no  information  of 
a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Elwes.  Colonel  Timms  then  described,  his  person* 
but  no  gentleman  had  been  seen.  A  pot4x»y,  however,  recollected  that  he 
had  seen  a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door  of  the  stable  and  lockii^g  it  after 
him,  and  from  the  description  it  agreed  with  the  person  of  Mr*  Elwes.  The 
colonel  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  knocked  very  loudly  at  the  door,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer,  though  some  of  the  neighbours  said  i(l^j  had  seen 
such  a  man.  He  now  sent  for  a  person  to  open  the  stable  -door^  which 
being  done,  they  entered  the  house  together.  In  the  lower  part  all  was 
shut  and  silent ;  but  on  ascending  the  staircase  they  heard  the  moans  of  a 
person  seemingly  in  distress.    They  went  to  the  chamber,  and  there,  oa 
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i  odd  piiiSi%^  -T"^ 

Ftor  MDi      *      ^'  ^^^  found  Mr.  Elwes  appaiently  in  the  agonies  of  deat 

^«^.   .        ^^e  he  teemed  quite  insensible ;  but  on  some  cordials  beii 

^^g^.     ^t       %  *  neighbouring  apothecary  who  was  sent  for,  he  recover 

^  ^  say  that  he  believed  he  had  been  ill  two  or  three  days,  "  th 

n^    .  ,  ^'■'iftn  who  was  in  the  house,  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  ba 

and       *^  *  ^^  '^*  *""^  herself  been  ill,  but  he  supposed  she  had  got  w< 

was  gou^  away."   The  poor  old  woman,  the  partner  of  all  his  journey 

,    ^|™^®^ei,  found  lifeless  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  in  one  of  the  garret 

^^^»  to  all  appearance,  been  dead  about  two  days.    Thus  died  tJ 

^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  i*  **«*  heen  for  this  providential  discovery,  won 

^g^^^     Perished  her  master,  Mr.  Elwes,  who,  though  worth  at  least  half 

^'^  sterling,  was  near  expiring  in  his  own  house  of  absolute  want ! 

^  .^^'  jEJwes  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Suffolk,  when,  on  the  dissolutit 

^^^bament,  a  contest  appeared  likely  to  take  place  for  Berkshire ;  but 

^^^*^ve  the  peace  of  the  county,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Craven.  W 

KA'wes  consented,  but  on  the  express  stipulaXion,  that  he  was  to  be  broug 

^  for  nothing.    All  he  did  was  to  dine  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon,  so  tb 

l^e  actually  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  moderate  sum  of  eighte< 

P^oee !     He  now  left  his  residence  in  Suffolk,,  and  again  went  to  his  seat 

«wcham.    He  took  his  fox-hounds  with  him,  but  finding  that  his  time  w 

iikdy  to  be  much  employed,  he  resolved  to  part  with  them,  and  they  we 

^'^^  aAenvards  given  away  to  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.    I 

^^  ehoa&n  for  Berkshire  in  three  successive  parliaments,  and  sat  as 

^««aber  €>£  the  House  of  Commons  about  twelve  years.    It  is  to  his  honov 

^^  in  e  v^«ry  part  of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  and  in  every  vole  he  gan 

^  ^ug-i^^   210  other  guide  than  his  conscience,  and  proved  himself  to  be  i 

^  ^f>cagi^ aat  country  gentleman. 

^^9     attendance  on  senatorial  duties,  Mr.  Elvres  was  extremely  pun 
B-'virays  stayed  out  the  whole  debate,  and  let  the  weather  be  wh 
-^e  .  used  to  walk  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Mou 
In  one  of  these  pedestrian  returns,  a  circumstance  occurr< 
^^hed  him  a  whimsical  opportunity  of  displaying  his  disrega 
n.     The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  hurrying  along,  J 
^^^^h  violence  against  the  pole  of  a  sedan-chair,  that  he  cut  bo 
^^^^^  deeply.    He,  as  usual,  never  thought  of  having  any  medic 
^    ^^ut  Cokmel  Timms,  at  whose  house  he  then  was,  insisted  < 
^^^^^  ^>oipg  called  in.    At  length  he  submitted,  and  a  surgeon  w 

^'''^   -v.-  ^  ^^^*^o  immediateiy  began  to  expatiate  on  the  ill  consequences 
\55^  ''^^^  tk^Q  ^kin,  the  good  fortune  of  his  being  sent  for,  and  the  pec 
^j^  ^*^^     ^pearance  of  the  wounds.     "  yery  probable,"  replied  IW 

>jC^  \      \>ijt  Mr. ,  I  have  one  thing  to  say  to  you.    In  my  opini 

A  ^^9  ai»«  not  much  hurt ;  now  you  think  they  a^s ;  so  I  will  make  tl 
^««ia«nt.    I  will  take  one  leg,  and  you  shall  take  the  other :  yon  shall 
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what  you  please  with  yours,  I  wiJl  do  nothing  to  mine  ;  and  I  will  wager 
your  bill  that  my  leg  gets  well  before  yours.''  He  exultingly  beat  the 
surgeon  by  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Elwesy  when  he  coneeiyed  that  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  nothing,  had  not  taken  into  account  the  inside  of  the  house ;  for  he 
often  declared  that  three  contested  elections  could  not  have  cost  him  more 
than  he  lost  by  loans  to  his  brother  representatives,  which  were  never  re- 
paid. His  parsimony  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  quitting  parliament,  for 
such  was  the  opinion  his  constituents  entertained  of  his  integrity,  that  a 
▼ery  small  expense  would  have  restored  him  to  his  seat.  He  therefore 
voluntarily  retired  from  a  parliamentary  life. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  famous  servant  of  all  work.  He  died  as  he 
was  following  his  master  on  a  hard  trotting  horse  into  Berkshire,  and  he 
died  empty  and  poor,  for  his  yearly  wages  were  not  above  five  pounds, 
and  he  had  fasted  the  whole  day  on  which  he  expired.  The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  domestic  certainly  verified  this  saying,  which  Mr.  Elwes 
often  used,  ''  If  you  keep  one  servant,  your  work  is  done ;  if  you  keep 
two  it  is  half  done ;  but  if  you  keep  three,  you  may  do  it  yourself." 

For  some  years  Mr.  Elwes  had  been  a  member  of  a  card  club  at  the 
Mount  Cofifee-house ;  and  by  a  constant  attendance  on  this  meeting,  he  for 
a  time  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  parliament.  The  play  was  mode- 
rate, and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  his  old  acquaintances 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  moreover  experienced  a  pleasure,  which, 
however  trivial  it  may  appear,  was  no  less  satisfactory,  that  of  enjoying 
fire  and  candle  at  the  general  expense. 

Mr.  EUwes  therefore  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  Mount  Cofiee- 
house.  But  fortune  seemed  resolved,  on  some  occasions,  to  disappoint  his 
hopes,  and  to  force  away  that  money  from  him  which  no  power  could  per- 
suade him  to  bestow.  He  still  retained  some  fondness  for  play,  and  ima- 
gined he  had  no  small  skill  at  picquet.  It  was  his  ill  luck,  however,  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  the  same  of  himself,  and  on  much 
better  grounds,  for  after  a  contest  of  two  days  and  a  night,  in  which  Mr. 
£]wes  continued  with  a  perseverance  which  avarice  alone  could  inspire, 
he  rose  the  loser  of  a  sum  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  conceal-— 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds.  Thus,  while  by  every  art  of  human  mortification  he  was  saving 
shillings  and  sixpences,  he  would  kick  down  in  one  moment  the  heap  he 
had  raised ;  although  the  benefit  of  this  considerati<m  was  thrown  away 
upon  him,  since  his  maxim,  which  he  frequently  repeated,  always  was, 
^  That  all  great  forhxMi  were  made  by  savings  for  of  that  a  man  could 
be  sure." 

Among  the  sums  which  Mr.  Elwes  occasionally  vested  in  the  hands  of 
others,  some  solitary  instances  of  generosity  are  upon  record.    When  his 
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*?     • .  VI  fir^aards,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  frequently  at  the 

officers' table.         •^^.  ,.,  -  . .  j      j  ^. 

,,  i lie  poutenesa  of  his  manners  rendered  him  generally 

^f>^    •  ^aa.  time  he  became  acquainted  with  ereiy  officer  of  the 

TmMt  DM?   1^^     these  was  Captain  Tempest,  whose  good  humour  was 

to  Du*«^^^*    "^  ▼acancy  happening  in  a  majority,  it  fell  to  this  gen- 

knded  nr*^  ^^*^  5  tut  as  money  oannot  always  be  raised  immediately 

fi^r  soma  (^»  J^^**y»  *^  ^"^  imagined  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 

f    ^«»«/  fW     ^^r  officer  to  purchase  over  his  head.    Mr.Elwes  one  day 

i  ssldmr  a:w^    ^circumstance,  sent  him  the  money  the  next  morning,  with- 

nnei»,aii^^^  security.    He  had  seen  Captain  Tempest  and  liked  his 

nt.  but  oi^  ^  never  once  spoke  to  him  afterwards  concerning  the  pay- 

!^  lepiid  ^^  death  of  that  officer,  which  soon  followed,  the  money 

At  tie  clc>^^ 

-  ^  wiii^%/7*^  ^^  ^®  •P™fi»  of  1785,  he  again  wished  to  see  his  seat  at 

flsrioQs  ^^^    ^^  ^*^  °^'  visited  for  some  years ;  but  the  joumfey  was  now 

^   d  he  Uxi^     ^^^'     '^^  fiunous  old  servant  was  dead ;  out  of  his  whole 

.^^g0U^%  remaining  only  a  couple  of  worn-out  brood  mares ;  and  he 

J*^T^^^      *^^nger  possessed  such  vigour  of  body  as  to  ride  sixty  or  seventy 

^^\jjfji.   \        ^^0  boiled  eggs.    At  length,  to  his  no  small  satis&ction,  he  was 

*^    ^      ^^  the  country,  as  he  had  been  into  parliament,  free  of  expense, 

M  ,  jv   ^^'iian  who  was  certainly  not  quite  so  rich  as  himself.    On  his 

*^^>x  ^^    found  fault  with  the  expensive  furniture  of  the  rooms,  which 

"^"^^^     ^^e  fallen  in  but  for  his  son,  Mr.  John  Elwes,  who  had  resided 

^    Afterwards,  if  a  window  was  broken  he  suffered  no  repair  but 

^^  ^  ^  little  brown  paper,  or  piecing  in  a  bit  of  broken  glass ;  and  to 

SSve  fire,  he  would  walk  about  the  remains  of  an  old  green-house,  or  sit 

with  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.    During  the  harvest,  he  would  amuse  him- 

sstf  irith  gdng  into  the  fields,  to  glean  the  com  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 

fenaiits;  and  they  used  to  leave  a  little  more  than  common  to  please  the 

old  ^ntleman,  who  was  as  eager  after  it  as  any  pauper  in  the  parish. 

When  the  season  was  still  farther  advanced,  his  morning  employment 
wms  to  pick  up  stray  chips  of  wood,  and  other  things,  to  carry  to  the  ^n 
in  iiis  pocket;  and  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
in  the  act  of  pulling  down,  with  some  difficulty,  a  crow's  nest  for  this  pur- 
pose* The  gentleman  expressed  his  wonder  why  he  gave  himself  such 
troaUe,  to  which  he  replied,  ^  Ah,  sir,  it  is  really  a  shame  that  these  crea- 
tores  should  commit  so  much  waste.** 

To  save  the  expense  of  going  to  a  butcher,  he  would  have  a  whole  sheep 
IdUed,  and  so  eat  mutton  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  When  he  occasionally 
had  his  river  drawn,  though  sometimes  horse-loads  of  fish  were  taken,  he 
would  not  suffer  one  to  be  thrown  in  again,  observing  that  if  he  did,  he 
should  never  see  them  more.  Game  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction,  and 
meat  that  walked  about  his  plate,  he  would  continite  to  eat,  rather  than 
as  P 
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have  new.  pnmrioDs  .fasfoie  the  oM  were  exhausted*  With*  this  diet  hie 
drees  kept  pace*  His  shoes  iie  oerer  would  nntter  to  be  cleaned,  lest  they 
should  be  worn  out  the  soober.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  would  put  fire 
Gt  ten  guineas  into  a  bureaut  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  wodd  go  down 
stairs  to  see  if  they  were  safe.  Thisrv  was  nothing  bat  the:  common  necea* 
series  of  life  wlnoh  he  did  4iot  deny  himself;  and  it  would  hare  admitted 
of  a  doubt  whethttTt  if  he  had  not  held  in  his  own  /hands  manon  and 
grounds  whtch  furnished.  him>  a  subsistence^  he  would  not  hare  starved 
rather  than  luure  bought  any  thing.  ;  He  one  day  dined  oit  di^  remnant  of 
a  moor-hen,  whieh  had  been  brought  out. of  the  rifer  by «  rat;  and  at  an* 
other  ate  the  iundigested  part  of  a  j^ike,  which  had  been  sImUewed  by  a 
larger- one  taken  in  this  state  in  a.net.  On  the  latter  oocasiony  he  observed 
with  great  satisfaction,  "  Aye,  this  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Mr*  Elwes  spent  the  spring  of  lYBd  alone,  at  Stoke,  and  had  it  not  been 
finr  some  litde  daily  seh»eme  of  avarice,  he  would  haVe  parsed'  it  without 
one  consolatory  momedt.  His  temper  began  to  give  way ;  his  thoughts 
were  incessantly  occupied  with  meneyy  and  he  saw  asAody  that  he  did 
not  think  was  deceiving  and  defranding'him*  As  he  wduU  not  allow  him- 
aelf  any  fire  by  day,  so  he  retired  to  bed  ut  ita  close,  to  save  candle ;  and 
even  began  to  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  sheets.  In  short,  he  had  now 
nearly  brought  to  a  cJimax  the  moral  of  his  whole  life,-*-<die  perfect  vanity 
of  wealth ! 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  ineni  to  his  farm  at  Tha3rdon-hall;  a  scene 
of  greater  ruin  and  desolation,  if  possible,  than  either  of  his  houSies  in  Suf- 
folk or  Berkshire.  Here  he  fell  ill;  and  as  he  refuaed  all  assistance,  and 
had  not  even  a  servant,  he  lay,  unattended,  and  almost  forgotten,  indulging, 
even  in  the  prospect  of  death,  that  avarice  which  nothing  could  subdue. 
It  was  at  this  period  he  began  lo.think  of  making  his  wilL  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  put  his  design  into  execution,  and  devised  all  his  real  and 
personal  estates,  exclusive  of  his  entailed  property,  to  his  two  sons,  equally 
between  them. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Elwes  gave^  by  letter  of  attorney,  the  power  of 
'managing  all  his  concerns  into  4he  hands  of  Mr.  Ingiahamt  his  attorney, 
mid  his  youngest  son,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent  for  some  time.  This 
step  had  become  highly  necessary,  for  he  entirely  forgot  all  recent  occur- 
rences ;  and  as  he  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing,  the  confusion  he 
made  was  inconceivable.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an 
instance.  He  had  one  evening  given  a  draft  oil  Messrs*  Hoares,  his 
bankers,  for  twenty  pouttda*;  and  having  taken  it  into  his  head  during  the 
night  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account,  his  anxiety  was  unceasing.  He 
left  his  bed,  and  walked  about  the  room  with  that  feveriah  irritation  that 
always  distinguished  him, .  wKiting  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the 
morning;  when,  ongoing  to  the  bankets'  with  an  apology  for  the  great 
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VtmHY  bd  ittd  taken,  he  was  ammd  tkara  waa  so  occaaioii  to  apologiae* 
as  h»  hapfmied  to  Iukto  in  tJiair  hands  al  that  time  the  amall  hahmce  of 
finnteen  tkoasand  seven  hnndied  poonds. 

However  singular  this  act  of  forgetfofaiess  may  appear^  it  serrea  to  mark 
that  eztz8nie:con«eientio«aneas  which,  aanidai  all  hie  anxiety  about  noney, 
did  hoooor  to  hia  eharaetor*.  If  aeoident  placed  him  in  debt  to  any  person, 
even  in  the  most  trivial  amount,  he  waa  never  easy  till  it  waa  paid,  and  he 
vras  never  known  on  any  ocoasieii  to  iul  in  what  he  said*  Of  tbe-pnnctu* 
ality  of  his  woid  hft  was  :ao  scrapukmsly  tenaeioua,  that  no  peiaon  ever 
requested  better  security. 

Mr.  £lwes  had  now  attained  seventysiE ;  and  a  circa— stance  occurred 
wfaiehy  considering  his  dispesitioii  and  advanced  age,  was  not  less  exlraor* 
diniry  than  many  already  recorded.  He,  who  during  his  whole  life  had 
been  such  an  enemy  to  giving,  now  gave  away  his  afiections.  One  of  the 
maid-servants  with  whom  he  had  fer  some  time  been  accustomed  to  pass 
his  hoars  in  the  kitchen,  had  die  art  to  induce  him  to  fell  in  love  with  her ; 
and  had  it  not  been  discovered  by  his  friends,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  not  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry  her* 

During  the  wintor  of  178S,  his  memory  visibly  weakened  ereiy  day; 
and  hie  anxiety  about  money  became  so  intenae,  that  he  began  to  i^ipi^ 
hcnd  he  should  die  of  want,  Mr.  Qibson  had  been  appointed  his  builder 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adam ;  and  one  day  when  this  gentleman  waited  upon 
him,  he  said  vdth  apparent  eoncem,  ^  Sir,  you  see  in  what  a  goad  house  I 
am  living,  yet  here  are  five  guineas,. which  is  aM.I  have  al  preaant ;  and 
how  I  shall  go  on  with  such  a  sum  of  moneyt  punles  me  to  deatb-»I  dare 
any  you  though  1  was  rich ;  now  you  aee  how  it  is  1" 

MnQeofge  Elwes,  having  married  and  asttbd  at  his  ssatal  Afauwham, 
waa  HBtonUy  desirous  that  in  ths  assiduities  of  his  wife  his  fether  might 
at  length  find  a  comfortable  home.  A  jouney  with  any  expense  annexed 
to  it  was,  however,  an  insarmoantable  ofastade..  This  was  fortunatoly  le- 
moved,  by  an^  ofier  fitom  •Mr.PtotiSf  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  take  him 
to  his  ancient  seat  in  ^Berkahire^  with  his  purse  perfectly  whole.  Still 
there  wes  •another  eiicumstaace  not  a  little  distressing ;  the  old  gentleman 
had  now  ntmrly  worn. out  his  last  eoat,  and  could  notafibid  to  buy  a  new 
one.^  His  son,  therefere,  with  pious  fiaud,  .requested  Mr;  PMis  to  buy 
him  a  coat  and  make  him  a  present  of  it.  Thus'  fenneriy  having  had  a 
good  coat,  then  a  bad  one,  and  aikst  no  coatmt  all^  he  was  glad  to  aoeept 
one  from  a  neighbour. 

Mr.  Elwes,^  a-  day  'or  two  before  he  took  his  gmtaitous  journey  into 
Berkshire,  delivered  to  Mr.Pturtis  that  copy  of  his  kst  wiU  and  testa- 
ment, which  he  himself  had  ki^  to  be  carried  to  Mespra*  Hoarss^  hn 
bankers. 
At  his  departure  he  took  with  him  a  sum  of  five  guineas  and  a  half. 
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tnd  half  a  crown.  Lest  the  meDtion  of  this  snm  may  appear  singdar,  it 
must  be  noted  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in 
various  folds  of  paper,  that  no  part  of  it  might  be  lost.  To  hoard  it  was 
now  his  chief  concern. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  his  son  and  his  wife  neglected  no- 
thing that  was  likely  to  render  the  country  a  scene  of  quiet  to  him.  But 
he  carried  that  within  his  bosom,  which  baffled  every  efibrt  of  the  kind. 
His  mind,  cast  away  on  the  vast  and  troubled  ocean  of  his  property,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  bounds  of  his  calculation,  amused  itself  with  fetching 
and  carrying  a  few  guineas,  which  in  that  ocean  were  indeed  but  a  drop. 

The  first  symptom  of  more  immediate  decay,  was  his  inability  to  enjoy 
his  rest  at  night.  He  was  frequently  heard  at  midnight,  as  if  struggling 
with  some  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying  out,  ''  I  will  keep  my  money,  I 
will;  nobody  shall  rob  me  of  my  property!"  If  any  one  of  the  family 
entered  the  room,  he  would  start  from  his  fever  of  anxiety,  and  as  if  wak- 
ing from  a  troubled  dream,  hurry  into  bed  again,  and  seem  unconscious  of 
what  had  happened.  At  other  times  when  perfectly  awake,  he  would 
walk  to  the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  money  to  see  if  it  was  safe. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  he  lost  his  memory  entirely ;  his  senses  sunk 
rapidly  into  decay,  his  mind  became  unsettled,  and  gusts  of  the  most  vio- 
lent passion  began  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  former  command  of  temper. 
For  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  would  go  to  rest  in  his  clothes,  as 
perfectly  dressed  as  during  the  day.  He  was  one  morning  found  fast 
asleep  between  the  sheets  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  an  old  torn  hat  on  his  head.  On  this  circumstance  being  discovered, 
a  servant  was  set  to  watch,  and  take  care  that  he  undressed  himself;  yet 
so  desirous  was  he  of  continuing  this  custom,  that  he  told  the  servant,  with 
his  usual  providence  about  m<mey,  that  if  he  would  not  take  any  notice  of 
him,  he  would  leave  him  something  in  his  will. 

His  singular  appetite  he  retained  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, and  walked  on  foot  twalve  miles  only  a  fortnight  before  he  died^ 

On  the  18th  of  November,  he  manifested  signs  of  that  total  debility 
which  carried  him  to  his  grave.  He  lingered  till  the  26th,  when  he  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh ;  leaving  property  to  the  amount  of  above  iS800,000. 
The  value  of  that  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons,  was  estimated 
at  half  a  million,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  entailed  estates,  de- 
volved to  Mr.  Timms,  son  of  Lieutenant-cotonel  Timms,  of  the  Horse 
Quards. 

The  following  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Elwes  appeared  in  the  Chelmsford  Chro- 
nicle. It  is  altogether  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  the  singular  being 
whoae  memory  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate  ;— 

Here,  to  man's  honour  or  to  man's  disgraoe, 
Lies  a  strong  picture  of  the  human  laoe 
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In  Elwss*    ^St^Tm ;— whose  ipirit,  heart,  end  mind, 
Virtoa  az»A  ^v^ce  in  firmeet  tinte  combined ; 
Roo***  '•^^t^   -tKe  rock,  but  blended  deep  with  ore, 
And  bnno    -^l^e  meae    the?  many  a  diamond  bore  s 
Mnnnnnsi^    <^^j  grandeur,  folly  join'd  to  sense, 
And  KW*  x-B.<2^  coupled  with  benevolence ; 
WhosA  l^:Kfca  ne'er  broke  a  truth,  nor  hands  a  tnisl» 
Wer©  B<»^xxk«timea  warily  kuid— and  always  just ; 
With  x^o-^^^Y  t^>  peach  Ambition's  highest  berths 
He  waTr^'fcg.    ^^  xnortal  grovelling  to  the  earth ; 
^  **^   ^^^*e  Inst  of  adding  pelf  to  pelf, 
™*^^^    -t^ke  poor— etiU  poorer  to  himself: 
?^*^*^_  '>•«  ants,  that  nearly  bent  to  all  but  steahh, 
?.??*    "^^^  bis  country's  plunder  dug  for  wealth ; 
*lt  A    ti^^  her  voice— but  call'd  without  ezpeote, 
715*^^^^''^  nature  roused  in  her  defence ; 
_.      .^^^    "^^  Senate  labouring  in  her  cause, 
|.      ^'■-  -A^cmest  guardian  of  the  fairest  laws 

*^^^^;>i^  ;->-«nd  eaoh  instinctive  taint  above, 
V  ^^^^"^  3r  bribe  preferr'd  a  people's  love ; 

J  -     "^  *^m^ry  guarded  from  Pride's  sickly  train, 
Aii^^^^^    ^  length  of  days  without  a  pain, 
^'^^ug  to  the  millions  never  tried, 

pitied— scom'd— and  honoor'd— Elwis  ditd! 
^^Dm  this  proof,  that  in  life's  tempting  scene 
^^  compound  of  the  great  and  mean ; 
Yjj„^^^  ""^"S^nt  qualities  together  tied, 
mi  ^^^^    u  him  and  vices  are  allied : 
^       ^I>^>»t  of  follies,  or  of  crimes  the  heir, 
p       ^^^    ^^®  mixtures  of  an  Elwis  share. 
^^^^^■iKig  his  feults— then  ne'er  his  worth  disow% 
1^^*^  ^MM  nature  recollect  tkms  own  ; 
^  ^  '^^^nk— for  life  and  pardon  where  to  trust, 
^^^  Olod  not  MxacT,  when  his  creature's  dust. 


wit!)  no  stem  patriotism  fired, 
t-^  in  wealth,  to  wealth  again  retired. 


Kax^   ^ 
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^fW  -V  I^  Baron  d'A^ilar  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most 
r  -i^jU  ^^  sjpgiili^  jcharacters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    Th^ 
Qfty^Wfet^  elements  were  so  mixed  up  in  him  as  iofbrm  a  truly  ex- 
^^    4H      I  traordinary  combination  of  vice  and  rirtue ;  of  misanthropy 
V^  ^^      I  and  benevolence ;  of  meanness  and  integrity ;  of  avarice 
^      ^^  and  liberality ;  of  pride  and  humility ;  of  cruelty  and  kind- 
ness.   Courted  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  walks  of  elegance 
and  fashion,  he  rendered  himself  despised  towards  the  conclusion  of  it  by 
his  meanness  and  degeneracy. 

Ephraim  Lopes  Pereira  d'Agoikry  descended  of  Jewish  parents,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1740,  at  Vienna.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Portugal, 
but,  in  1722,  quitted  that  country  on  account  (rf*  his  religion,  and  came  to 
England.  In  1786,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  submitted  to  the  imperial 
court  proposals  for  farming  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  this  under- 
taking he  was  so  successful,  that  he  afterwards  became  not  only  a  confidant 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  but  was  appointed  her  cashier.  About  the 
year  1766  he  returned  to  England  with  a  family  of  twelve  children,  and  in 
1760  died,  very  rich,  leaving  his  title  to  his  eldest  son,  the  late  baron,  and 
the  subject  of  these  pages. 
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^° 'TS^the  baion  was  nataraiiied,  ind  marriad  Uie  daughter  of  <be  lato 

r^^^^es  da.  Ooata,  Esq.,  whoae  fortune  was  stated,  by  report,  at  on» 
w«j(f  fifty  thousand  pounds,  wUeh  was  settled  on  her  previous  lo 

ffliirngB.  By  thia  lady  the  baron  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were 
i»nDg«  hi»  d«atH^  Sffid  inherited  his  large  property. 

HaWng  boeA  belt  m  widower  in  17«8,  the  baron  a  few  years  afterwards 
roamed  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Mendes  da  Costa,  Esq.,  who  likewise 
brought  him  a  ^€ioia«derable  fortune.  During  his  first,  and  for  someH  time* 
mi  hisveeona  marriage,  Ae  baron  hvisd  in  the  highest  style  <rf  fashion,  in 

wsartiwt  »«tiUiiigg^  being  extensiWy  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits^ 
K^eprtjf  %^'V'^ipij  carriages,  and  upwards  of  twenty  senrants*  But  on» 
J^^"*^»^^^t  of  the  Amerioan  war,  having  lost  an  estate  of  fifteen 
domeMie  *!I^^  ^***  ^***  omtiiient,  this,  and  other  losses*  together  withf 
expiittiMi  fi  ^^^^■iients,  Itiduoed  him  to  alter  his  plan  of  living.  On  the 
^yjHi^^.  .  ^itt  letfse  he  removed  from  Broad  street  Buildmgs,  totally 
/my  wofU'  ^'^'^^  ^^^^'"^  ^^  ^^''"^T  connections  and  the  society  «f  the 

fyffOi  ha  ^w;r  ^^^*^  chan^  in  his  manliers  and  temper,  led  to  a  separation 
Quitted  bU  ^*^^'^<>  possessed  an  independent  income.  Though  he  had 
hei^i  the  ^^S^ffit  mansion,  he  had  still  abundant  choice  of  a  residence,' 
fie  ^&<i  ^Ic/^^^^  ^^  several  other  splendid  houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 
^luiw^    ^^^«iie  ground  close  to  the  New  Rivet,  which  he  converted  into 

vA  V%^a   ^^i^fnished  the  pursuits  of  a  gen^man,  the  baron  took  it  into 
^^%     ^  Mopt  those  of  the  fanner:  btiihis  fanning  specuktibns  he 

V^^      ^  in  a  manner  pecuHar  to  himself.    His'  farmyard  at  Islington 
^  't^ai  cariosity  of  the  kind.    From  the  state  in  which  the  cattle  were 
^^I^f  h  received  the  oharacteristic  appellation  of  the  ''Starvation  Farm 
Yard.''    These  wretched  animals,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  mere  skin 
}    and  bone,  might  be  seen  amidst  heaps  of  dung  and  filth,  some  just  ready 
to^  expire,  and  some  not  yet  reduced  so  low,  pre3ring  upon  others.    His 
hogs  would  often  make  free  with  his  ducks  and  poultvy ;  for  though  brought 
np  a  Jew,  tbe  baron  had  always  plenty  of  pork  and  bacon  for  his  own  con« 
fooiption.    The  miserable  situation  of  these  animals,  doomed  to  this  state 
of  living  death,  frequently  excited  the  indignation  of  passengers,  who  would 
often  assemble  in  crowds  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  baron,  who  generally  appeared 
in  a  very  mean  and  dirty  dress. 

After  hiB  removal  to  Islington,  he  would  either  feed  the  hog«,  cows,  and 
fowls  himself,  or  stand  by  while  they  were  fed,' conceiving  that  nothing  could 
be  properly  done  unless  he  were  present:  His  cows  he  used  sometimes  t6 
send  from  the  Starvation  Yard,  to  his  field  at  Bethnal  Gkeen,to  grass,  sending 
a  servant  that  distance  to  milk  them.  Here  his  cattle  in  the  winter  time  were 
I    absolately  perishing,  and  rather  than  86il  any  he  weukl  iiufier  them  to  die. 
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one  B&ei  another,  of  want.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  man  whom  he 
employed  to  look  after  them  was  ordered  to  bury  the  carcass.  Once,  how 
erer,  he  ventured  to  transgress  this  injunction,  and  sold  the  flesh  of  a 
starved  calf  to  a  dealer  in  dog's  meat.  This  circumstance  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  baron,  he  sent  to  the  fellow,  and  charged  him  with  sell- 
ing his  property.  The  man  confessed  that  he  had  sold  the  calf  for  one 
*  shilling  and  tenpence,  which  the  baron  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  then 
discharged  him  from  his  service.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  meanness, 
he  never  would  claim  his  large  property  in  America,  nor  would  he  sufler 
any  other  person  to  interfere  in  the  business.  He  was  not  destitute  of 
charity,  for  his  contributions  to  the  poor  were  manifold  and  secret.  He  was 
also  a  liberal  patron  of  publiQ  institutions,  and  though  his  cattle  attested  that 
he  did  not  always  feed  the  hungry,  yet  he  was  seldom  backward  at  clothing 
the  naked,  frequently  inviting  home  ragged  and  distressed  females,  for 
whom  he  provided  comfortable  garments.  He  has  been  known  to  take  into 
his  houses  £sitherless  children,  whom  he  occasionally  made  his  servants, 
increasing  their  wages  with  their  years.  So  far  his  conduct  might  have 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Christian,  but  what  followed  disgraced  the 
character  of  man ;  too  often  treachery  was  concealed  beneath  the  mask 
of  benevolence,  and  the  hapless  orphan  found  a  deceiver  in  her  supposed 
benefactor. 

After  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  the  baron  called  one  day  to  see  his 
wife.  A  partial  reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  after  repeated  visits,  he 
took  up  his  abode  entirely  at  her  house.  No  sooner  had  he  established 
himself  there,  than  he  began  to  treat  her  with  a  rigour  she  could  not  en- 
dure. She,  therefore,  quitted  him,  and  repaired  to  her  relations  at  Hack* 
ney,  and,  by  their  advice,  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him.  The 
baron  was  present  in  the  Court  of  dueen's  Bench,  and  calmly  listened  to 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court,  who  not 
<»ly  decided  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  lady,  but  declared  that  he  must 
be  hardened  in  the  extreme  to  show  his  face  upon  the  occasion.  But  he 
contrived  to  render  himself  still  more  conspicuous ;  for,  at  the  conclusion, 
he  boldly  advanced  to  petition  the  court  that  the  costs  might  be  equally 
divided  between  him  and  his  wife.  "  Pray,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  make 
her  pay  half  the  expenses,  for  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  and  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  distress  me.** 

The  baron's  large  stock  of  goods  was  sold  at  auction  after  his  death. 
His  lean  cattle  fetched  J6128 ;  his  diamonds  were  valued  at  jSdO.OOO,  and 
his  plate  amounted  to  seven  hundred  weight.  Among  his  efiects  were 
found  forty-two  bags  of  cochineal  and  twelve  of  indigo,  worth  together 
about  £lOfiOO.  These  articles  he  had  purchased  many  years  before,  at 
a  high  price  upon  speculation,  and  had  hoarded,  resolving  never  to  par^ 
with  them  till  he  could  have  a  desirable  profit. 
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^*^  poor  liaraxi  surriyed  his  wife  six  or  seven  yean,  iind  died  in 
^^mh,  180%  lea.iring  property  estimated  at  upwards  of  iedOOX)00.  His 
umess,  an  inflitmination  of  the  bowels*  lasted  aerenteen  days,  daring 
which  he  had  at.  doctor,  whom  he  would  not  admit  into  his  presence,  but 
Mt  him  his  nnne  every  day,  accompanied  with  a  guinea  for  his  fee. 
^  youngest  daictghter  sent  several  times,  in  his  last  moments,  requesting 
pennisnon  to  soe  him ;  but  with  dreadful  imprecations  he  declared  she 
AoaM  never  ent^T  his  presence. 
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f,  N  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  regions  of  which  are 
interspersed  with  vast  forests  and  uncultivated  tracts, 
various  individuals  of  the  human  species  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  discovered  in  a  state  no  better  than 
that  of  the  brute  creation.  'With  nearly  all  of  them 
this  has  been  the  case  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  obtain  from  them  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  circumstances  which  reduced 
them  to  such  a  deplorable  situation,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
trived to  preserve  their  lives  amidst  the  numerous  perils  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  beings  were  so  completely 
brutalized  as  to  be  utter  strangers  to  the  fiiculty  of  speech,*  and  totally 
incapable  of  acquiring  itp— a  fact  which  demonstrates  how  much  man  is 
indebted  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures  for  many  of  the  eminent 
advantages  possessed  by  him  over  the  other  classes  of  animated  nature. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  was  Peter,  the 
Wild  Boy,  whose  origin  and  history,  previous  to  his  discovery,  must,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  remain  for  ever  a  secret.  He  was  found 
in  the  year  1725,  in  a  wood  near  Hamehu,  about  twenty^ve  miles  from 
Hanover,  walking  on  his  hands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a  squirrel* 

ITS 
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and  feeding  on  gran  and  moss ;  and,  in  the  month  of  NoTember*  was  con* 
▼eyed  to  HanoTer  hy  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction*  at 
Zell.  At  this  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  thirteen  yean  old,  and 
could  not  speak.  Tiiis  singular  creature  was  presented  to  King  George  !.« 
then  at  HanoTer,  wiiiie  at  dinner.  The  king  caused  him  to  taste  of  all 
the  dishes  at  the  table ;  and  in  order  to  bring  him  by  degrees  to  relish 
human  diet,  he  directed  that  he  should  have  such  provisions  as  he  seemed 
best  to  like,  and  such  instruction  as  might  best  fit  him  for  human  society. 

Soon  after  this,  the  boy  made  his  escape  into  the  same  wood,  where  he 
concealed  himself  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  was  sawed  down 
to  recoTer  him.  He  was  brought  over  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  1726^ 
and  exhibited  to  the  king,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  In  this  country,  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  retained. 

He  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  ideas«  was  uneasy  at  being  obliged  to 
wear  clothes,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  lie  on  a  bed,  but  sal  and  slept  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  he  used  to  sleep  on 
a  tree  for  security  against  wild  beasts.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  at  whose  house  he  Mther  was,  or  was  to  have  been  bap- 
tized ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  doctor's  pains,  he  never  could  bring  the 
wild  youth  to  the  use  of  speech  or  the  pronunciation  of  words.  As  every 
efibrt  of  this  kind  was  found  to  be  in  vain,  he  was  phced  with  a  fimner  at 
a  small  distance  from  town,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  by  the  king» 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

The  iU  success  of  these  eflbrts  seems  to  have  laid  curiosity  asleep,  till 
Lord  Monboddo  again  called  the  public  attention  to  this  phenomenon. 
That  learned  judge  had  been  collecting  all  the  particulars  he  could  meet 
with  concerning  Peter,  in  order  to  establish  a  fiivourite  but  truly  whimsical 
hypothesis.  The  plan  of  his  work  on  the  ^  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage,"  necessarily  involved  the  history  of  civilization  and  general  know* 
ledge.  His  lordship  carried  his  researches  to  a  period  fiir  beyond  the  re- 
cords of  history,  when  men  might  be  supposed  to  possess  no  means  of  the 
vocal  communication  of  their  thoughts  but  natural  and  inarticulate  sounds. 
Abstracting,  in  imagination,  from  the  rational  superiority  of  man,  whatever 
seems  to  depend  on  his  use  of  artificial  language,  as  a  sign  of  thought,  he 
represents  the  earlier  generations  of  the  human  race,  as  having  been  little, 
if  at  all,  exalted  in  intelligence  above  the  ape  and  the  ouran-outang,  whose 
form  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  human.  The  spirit  of  paradox  even  in- 
clined him  to  believe  that  those  rude  men,  who  wanted  articulate  language, 
must  have  had  tails,  of  which  they  might  gradually  have  divested  them- 
selves, either  by  attentions  to  the  breed,  like  those  of  a  Cnlley  or  a  Bake- 
well,  or  by  continual  docking,  till  the  tale  was  utterly  extirpated. 

In  a  rery  witty  and  ludicrous  piece,  by  Dean  Swift,  entitled,  "It  cannM 
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nin  but  it  pours,"  he  gives  an  account  of  this  wonderful  wild  man^  as  he 
calls  him,  replete  with  sative  and  ridicule,  but  containing  many  particulars 
concerning  him  that  were  undoubtedly  true.  Lord  Monboddo,  therefore, 
concluded  that  the  other  fiiots  mentioned  by  that  witty  writer,  though  no- 
where else  to  be  foUnd,  are  likewise  authentic,  whateTar  may  be  thought 
of  the  use  and  appiiciUidn  he  makes  of  them :  such  as,  that  in  the  circle 
at  court  he  endeavoured  to  kiss  the  jonttg  Lady  Walpole ;  that  he  put  on 
his  hat  before  the  king,  and  hud  hold  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  staff;  that 
he  expressed  his  sensations  by  certain  sounds  which  he  had  framed  to 
himself,  and  particularly  that  he  neighed  something  like  a  horse,  in  which 
way  he  commonly  expressed  his  joy ;  that  he. understood  the  kaguage  of 
birds  and  beasts,  by  which  they  express  their  appetites  and  feelings;  thai 
his  senses  were  more  acute  than  those  of  the  tame  man ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  could  sing  sometimes.  These  facts,  his  lordship  contends,  the  Dean 
must  have  known,  for  he  wae  at  London  at  the  time;  and  of  Swift's  inte- 
grity in  not  stating  any  facts  that  were  untrue,  even  in  a  work  of  humour, 
his  lordship  had  no  doubt 

In  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  Lord  Monboddo  .conceived  that  he  had  disco* 
vered  a  corroboration  of  his  eccentric  opinion.  His  lordship,  accordingly« 
went  to  see  him,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  is  thus  stated  in  his 
"Ancient  Metaphysics  i'*— "It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  year 
178%  that  I  saw  him  in  a  &rm-house  called  Broadway,  about  a  mile  from 
Berkhamstead,  kept  there  on  a  pension  of  thirty  pounds,  whieh  the  king 
pays.  He  is  but  of  low  stature,  not  exceeding  five  feet  three  inches,  and 
though  he  must  now  be  about  seventy  years  of  age,  he  has  a  fresh, 
healthy  locd^  He  wears  his  beard ;  his  &ce  is  net  at  all  ugly  or  disagreea- 
ble, and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  sensible  or  sagacious  for  a  savage. 
About  twenty  years  ago  he  used  to  elope,  and  once,  as  I  was  told,  he  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Norfolk;  but  of  late  he  has  become  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  the  house  or  saunters  about  the  fiirm*  He  has  been  during  the  last 
thirteen  years,  where  he  lives  et  present,  and  before  that,  he  was  twelve 
years  with  another  former,  whom  I  saw  and  oooversed  with.  This  for- 
mer uAi  me  he  had  been  put  lo  school  somewhere  near  Hertfordshire,  bat 
had  only  learned  to  articulate  his  own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of  King 
Ckorge,  both  of  which  I  heard  him  pronounce  very  distinctly.  But  the 
woman  of  the  house  where  he  now  is,  for  the  man  happened  net  to  be  at 
home,  uAd  me  he  understood  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him  concerning 
the  common  afiairs  of  life,  and  I  saw  >  that  he  readily  understood  several 
things  she  said  to  him  while  I  was  present.  Among  other  things,  she 
desired  him  to  sing  Nancy  Dawson,  wliieh  he  accordingly  did,  and  another 
tune  that  she  named.  He  was  never  misehievous,  but  had  that  gentleness 
of  manners  which  I  hold  to  be  characteristic  of  our  nature,  at  least  till  we 
become  caxnivoroo%  and  hunters  or  warriors.    He  feeds  at  present  as  the 
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fiumer  and  his  wife  do*  bat,  as  I  was  told  bjr  an  old  woman,  who  remem* 
bered  to  have  seen  hiin  when  he  first  came  to  Hertfordshire,  which  she 
cooipnted  to  be  about  fifty-fire  years  before,  he  then  fed  much  oo  leaves, 
particularly  of  cabbages,  which  she  saw  him  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as 
she  thought,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could  climb 
trees  like  a  squirrel.  At  present  he  not  only  eats  flesh,  but  has  acquired  a 
taste  for  beer,  and  eren  for  spirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than 
he  can  get.  The  M  farmer  with  whom  he  lived  before  he  came  to  his 
present  situation,  informed  me  that  Peter  had  that  taste  before  he  came  to 
him.  He  is  also  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  acquired  a  liking 
ibr  money;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he  does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to 
his  landlord  or  landlady,  which  I  suppose  is  a  lesson  they  have  taught 
him.  He  retains  so  much  of  his  natun^  instinct,  that  he  has  a  fore-feeling 
of  bad  weather,  growling  and  howling^,  and  showing  great  disorder  before 
it  comes  on*'' 

Hin  lordship  afterwards  requested  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Oxford,  to  make  fai^ 
Uier  inquiries  for  him  on  the  spot,  concerning  Peter,  and  that  gentleman 
transmitted  him  an  account  which  was  as  follows  :— 

Peter,  in  his  youth,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  strength,  which 
siways  appeared  so  much  superior,^  that  the  stoutest  young  men  were 
afrud  to  contend  with  him.  His  vigour  continued  unimpaired  till  the  year 
1781,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  fell  down  before  the  fire,  and  for  a 
time  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side.  I  met  with  an  old  gentleman,  a  sur- 
geon of  Hempstead,  who  remembers  to  have  seen  Peter  in  England  be* 
tween  the  years  1794  and  1726.  He  told  me,  when  he  first  came  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  particulariy  fond  of  raw  ilesh  and  bones,  and  was  alwajrs 
dressed  in  fine  clothes,  of  which  Peter  seemed  not  a  little  proud.  He  still 
retains  his  passion  for  finery ;  and  if  any  person  has  any  thing  smooth  or 
shining  in  his  dress,  it  soon  attracts  the  notice  of  Peter,  who  shows  his 
attention  by  stroking  it.  He  is  not  a  great  eater,  and  Is  fond  of  water,  of 
which  he  will  drink  several  draughts  immediately  after  breakfasting  on  tea 
or  even  milk.  He  would  not  drink  beer  till  ktely ;  but  he  is  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  spirits,  particularly  gin,  and  Ukewise  of  onions;  which  he  will  eat 
like  apples*  He  does  not  often  go  out  without  his  master ;  but  he  will 
sometimes  go  tb  Berkhamstead,  and  call  at  the  gin-shop,  where  the  people 
know  his  errand,  and  treat  him.  Oin  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
to  persuade  him  to  do  any  thing  with  alacrity;  hold  up  a  glass  of  that 
liquor,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  smile  and  raise  his  roice.  He  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  an  apothecary  who  once  attended  him,  nor  the  taste  of  physic, 
which  he  will  not  take  but  under  some  great  disguise. 

If  he  hears  any  music,  he  will  clap  hie  hands,  and  throw  his  head  about 
in  a  wild,  frantic  manner.  He  has  a  very  quick  sense  of  music,  and  will 
often  repeat  a  tune  after  once  hearing.    When  he  has  heard  a  tvmto  which 
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18  difficult,  he  continues  humming  it  a  long  time,  and  is  not  easy  till  he  is 
master  of  it.  His  answers  to  questions  never  exceed  two  words,  and  he 
never  sap  any  thing  of  his  own  accord.  He  has  likewise  been  taught 
when  asked  the  question-— What  are  you  ?  to  reply.  Wild  Man— Where 
were  you  found  ?  Hanovei^— Who  found  you  T  King  George.  If  he  is 
desired  to  tell  twenty,  he  will  count  the  numbers  exactly  on  his  fingers, 
with  an  indistinct  sound  at  each  number :  but  after  another  peison  he  will 
say  one,  two,  three,  dbc,  pretty  distinctly. 

Till  the  spring  of  178%  which  was  soon  aAer  his  illness,  he  always 
appeared  remarkably  animated  by  the  influence  of  the  spring,  singing  all 
day;  and  if  it  was  clear,  half  the  night.  He  is  much  pleased  at  the  sight 
of  the  moon  and  stars ;  he  will  sometimes  stand  out  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  with  his  &ce  turned  up  towards  it  in  a  strained  attitude ;  and  he  likes 
to  be  out  in  a  starry  night,  if  not  cold.  These  particulars  naturally  lead  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  he  has  or  seems  to  have  any  idea  of  the  great  author 
of  all  these  wonders.  I  thought  this  a  question  of  so  much  curiosity,  that 
when  I  left  Broadway,  I  rode  back  several  miles  to  ask  whether  he  had 
ever  betrayed  any  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being.  I  was  told,  that  when  he 
first  came  into  that  part  of  the  country,  different  methods  were  taken  to 
teach  him  to  read,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  in 
vain.  He  learned  nothing,  nor  did  he  ever  show  any  feeling  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  God. 

He  is  very  fond  of  fire,  and  often  brings  in  fuel,  which  he  would  heap 
up  as  high  as  the  fire*place  would  contain  it,  were  he  not  prevented  by  his 
master.  He  will  sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  even  in  summer,  while  they 
are  brewing  with  a  very  large  fire*  sufficient  to  make  another  person  fiaiint 
who  sits  there  long.  He  will  often  amuse  himself  by  setting  five  or  six 
chairs  before  the  fire,  and  seating  himself  on  each  of  them  by  turns,  as  the 
love  of  variety  prompts  him  to  change  his  place. 

He  is  extremely  good-tempered,  excepting  in  cold  and  gloomy  weather,  for 
he  is  very  sensible  of  the  change  of  the  atmosphere.  He  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, but  when  made  angry  by  any  person,  he  would  run  after  him, 
making  a  strange  noise,  with  his  teeth  fixed  in  the  back  of  his  hand.  He 
has  never,  at  least  since  his  present  master  has  known  him,  shown  any 
attention  to  women;  and  I  am  informed  that  he  never  did,  except  when 
purposely  or  jocosely  forced  into  an  amour. 

He  ran  away  several  times  since  he  was  at  Broadway,  but  never  since 
he  has  been  with  his  present  master.  In  1746  or  1746,  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  spy  from  Scotland ;  as  he  was  unable  to  speak,  the  people  supposed 
him  obstinate,  and  threatened  him  with  punishment  for  his  contumacy;  but 
a  lady  who  had  seen  him  in  London,  acquainted  them  with  the  character 
of  their  prisoner,  and  directed  them  whither  to  send  him.  In  these  excur- 
sions he  uaed  to  live  on  raw  herbage,  berries,  and  young  roots  of  trees. 
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. .  , .        ^  much  attached  to  his  master,  often  going  out  into  the  jQeh 

.   ^^d  his  men,  and  seems  pleased  to  be  employed  in  any  thing  tha 

*^  them.     But  he  must  always  have  some  person  to  direct  hii 

~**  ^  you  may  judge  from  the  following  circumstance.    Peter  wbj 

e  oay  ©ng^g^^  ^j^^  ^^jg  master  in  filling  a  dung-cart.    The  latter  hac 

^^^^^^^«ion  to  go  into  the  house,  and  left  Peter  to  finish  the  work,  which  h< 

~^  ftccoinplished.    But  as  Peter  must  be  employed,  he  saw  no  reasoi 

•  ^^     ®  •hould  not  be  as  usefully  employed  in  emptying  the  cart  as  he  hac 

^^   l>een  in  filling  it.    On  his  master's  return  he  found  the  cart  nearl} 

piled  again,  and  learned  a  lesson  by  it  which  he  never  afterwardi 

'^^Srlected. 

2^^^^  remarkable  being  died  at  the  fiurm  in  the  month  of  February, 
^^^  ^t  the  supposed  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
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[S  ringfular  faDatic,  who  was  fiuniUarly  known  by  the  ap- 
ellation  of  J6hn  the  Qaaker,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
[.    He  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  thut  of  converting 
le  Grand  Signior  to  the  Christian  fitith,  and  for  this  pur- 
ose  actually  went  to  Constantinople.    Having  placed  him- 
»lf  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  of  that  city,  he 
preached  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  fanatic ;  but  speaking  in  his  own 
language,  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  him  could  only  stare  with  astonish- 
ment, without  being  able  to  guess  at  the  drift  of  his  discourse.    He  was 
soon  considered  insane  and  was  taken  to  a  madhouse,  where  he  was  closely 
confined.    At  length  his  case  was  made  known  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  our 
ambassador  to  the  Porte.    His  lordship  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  he 
appeared  in  an  old  dirty  hat,  very  much  torn,  which  no  persuasion  could 
induce  him  to  take  off.  The  ambassador  thought  that  a  little  of  the  Turkish 
discipline  might  be  of  some  service  to  him,  and  accordingly  gave  orders 
that  he  should  receive  the  bastinado.    This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
caused  a  total  change  in  his  behaviour,  and  he  even  confessed  that  the 
drubbing  had  a  good  ^ect  upon  hia  apirit.    Soon  after  undergoing  this 
discipline,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship  for  England,  but  he  artfully  found 
means  to  escape  in  his  passage,  and  got  back  again  to  Constantinople.     He 
was  instantly  re-shipped,  however,  and  means  taken  to  prevent  a  second 
escape. 
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!S  Temarkableinan  wasbornin  the  parish  of  St.  Catha- 

ne»f  near  the  Tower  of  LondoD,  on  the  14th  day  of 

ttoberi,  1644.    His  fiither,  who  senred,  in  the  time  of 

m  Commonwealth,  in  some  of  the  highest  maritime 

£ce8<  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  be- 

une  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  then  Duke  of  York. 

^oung  Penn  received  a  liberal  education ;  and  being 

Fas  excellent  genius,  made  such  early  improvement 

\  literature,  that  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  hia  age,  he 

was  entered  a  student  in  Christ*s-church  College,  in 

Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  delighted .  much  in  manly 

sports  at  times  ci  riecreation  ;  but  meanwhile  being  influenced  by  an  ardent 

ideaire  after  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  of  which  he  had  before  received 

•ome  taste  or  relish,  through  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  one  of  the  people 

dBOomiiiated  Friends,  but  vulgarly  called  Auakers,  he,  with  certain  other 
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students  of  that  University,  withdrew  from  the  national  way  of  worshpi 
and  held  private  meetings  for  the  exercise  of  rehgion,  where  they  both 
preached  and  prayed  among  themselves.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
heads  of  the  college*  and  yoang  Penn,  being  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
fined  for  non-conformity,  and  at  length,  for  like  religious  practice  expelled 
from  the  college. 

Having  in  consequence  returned  home,  he  still  took  grea^  delight  in  the 
company  of  sober  and  religious  people,  which  his  &ther  knowing  to  be  a 
block  in  the  way  to  preferment,  endeavoured  both  by  words  and  blows  to 
deter  him  from  ;  but  finding  those  methods  inefiectualy  he  was  at  length  so 
incensed,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Patience  surmounted  this 
difficulty,  till  his  father's  afilection  had  subdued  his  anger,  who  then  sent 
him  to  France,  in  company  with  persons  of  quality  that  were  making  a  tour 
thither.  He  continued  there  a  considerable  time,  till  a  quite  different  con- 
versation had  diverted  his  mind  from  the  serious  thoughts  of  religion ;  and, 
upon  his  return,  his  father  finding  him  not  only  a  good  proficient  in  the 
French  tongue,  but  also  perfectly  accomplished  with  a  polite  and  courtly 
behaviour,  joyfully  received  him,  hoping  his  point  was  gained  ;  and  indeed 
for  some  time  after  his  return  from  France,  his  carriage  was  such  as  justly 
entitled  him  to  the  character  of  a  complete  gentleman. 

**  Qreat  about  this  time,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  was  his  spiritual 
conflict.  His  natural  inclination,  his  lively  and  active  disposition,  his 
father's  favour,  the  respect  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  strongly  pressed 
him  to  embrace  the  glory  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  then,  as  it  were, 
courting  and  caressing  him,  in  the  bJoom  of  youth,  to  accept  them.  Such 
a  combined  force  might  seem  almost  invincible ;  but  the  earnest  supplication 
of  his  soul  being  to  the  Lord  for  preservation,  he  was  pleased  to  grant  such 
a  portion  of  his  holy  power  or  spirit,  as  enabled  him  in  due  time  to  orer- 
come  all  opposition,  and  with  a  holy  resolution  to  follow  Christ,  whatsoever 
reproaches  or  persecutions  might  attend  him.  About  the  year  1666,  and 
22d  of  his  age,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  and  management  a  con- 
siderable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  ocxasioned  his  residence  in  that  country. 
Thomas  Loe,  whom  we  before  mentioned,  being  at  Cork,  and  Penn  hearing 
he  was  to  be  shortly  at  a  meeting  in  that  city,  went  to  hear  him,  and  by  the 
living  and  powerful  testimony  of  this  man,  which  had  made  some  impression 
upon  his  spirit  ten  yean  before,  he  was  now  thoroughly  and  eflfectually 
convinced,  and  afterwards  constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  that  people, 
even  through  the  heat  of  persecution.  Being  again  at  a  meeting  at  Cork, 
he,  with  many  others,  were  apprehended,  and  carried  before  the  mayor, 
who,  with  eighteen  others,  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  he  soon  obtained 
his  discharge.  This  imprisonment  was  so  far  from  terrifying,  that  it 
strengthened  him  in  his  resolution  of  a  closer  union  with  that  people,  whose 
religious  innocence  was  the  only  crime  they  sufiered  for.— And  now  his 
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open  joimng  with  the  Quakers,  brought  himself  aoder  that  reproach- 
iiiJ  name.  His  companions'  wonted  compliments  and  caresses  were  turned 
into  scotiTand  derision.  He  was  made  a  bye-word,  scorn  and  contempt,  both 
to  prc^esaon  and  proftne/' 

His  iather  receiying  information,  what  danger  his  son  was  in  of  becoming 
a  Ctuaker,  remanded  him  home ;  and  the  son  readily  obeyed.  His  manner 
of  deportment,  and  the  solid  concern  of  mind  he  appeared  to  be  under, 
were  manifest  indications  of  the  truth  of  the  information  his  father  had  re- 
ceived, who  now  again  attacked  him  afresh,  but  finding  him  too  fixed  to  be 
brought  to  a  general  compliance  with  the  customary  compliments  of  the 
times,  seemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with  him  in  other  respects,  provided 
he  would  be  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  himself.  This  being  proposed,  he  desired  time  to  consider  of  it,  which 
bis  ftther  supposing  to  be  with  an  intention  of  consulting  his  friends,  the 
Ctnakers,  about  it,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  see  the  fiice  of  none  of 
them,  but  retire  to  his  chamber  till  he  should  return  him  an  answer. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew,  humbling  himself  before  God,  with  frsting  and 
sapplicafion,  to  know  his  heavenly  mind  and  will,  and  became  so  strength- 
ened in  his  resolution,  that,  returning  to  his  fiither,  he  humbly  signified  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  his  desire. 

All  endeavours  proving  ineflectual  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  his  fiither 
seeing  himself  utterly  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  again  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  After  a  considerable  time,  his  steady  perseverance  evincing  his 
integrity,  his  father's  wrath  became  somewhat  abated,  so  that  he  winked 
at  hia  return  to,  and  continuand^  with  his  family ;  and  though  he  did  not 
publicly  seem  to  countenance  him,  yet  when  imprisoned  for  being  at  peel- 
ings, he  would  privately  use  his  interest  to  get  him  released.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  a  minister  among  the  Quakers, 
and  continuing  his  useful  labours,  invited  the  people  to  that  serenity  and 
peace  of  conscience  he  himself  witnessed,  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

A  spirit  warmed  with  the  love  of  Grod  and  devoted  to  his  service,  ever 
pursues  its  main  purpose,  for  when  restrained  from  preaching,  he  applied 
himself  to  writing.  The  first  of  his  publications  appeara  to  have  been 
entitled,  ^  Truth  Exalted."  Several  treatises  were  also  the  fruits  of  his 
soUtade,  particularly  that  excellent  one  entitled,  **  No  Cross,  no  Crown." 
Even  to  enumerate  their  titles  one  would  here  occupy  too  much  room, 
but  to  those  inclined  to  peruse  his  writings,  we  refer  to  his  works,  in 
5  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  year  1670^  came  forth  the  Conventicle  Act,  prohibiting  Dis- 
senten'  meetings,  under  several  penalties.  The  edge  of  this  new  weapon 
was  soon  turned  upon  the  Ctuaken,  who,  not  accustomed  to  flinch  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  stood  most  exposed.  Being  forcibly  kept  out  of  their 
neetiog-house  in  Gncechurch  street,  they  met  as  near  it  in  the  street  as 
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they  coald:  and  William  PenD  there  preaching,  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was, 
together  with  William  Mead,  indicted  for  "  being  present  at,  and  preach- 
ing to,  an  unlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous  assembly.'^  At  bis  trial  he 
made  a  brave  defence,  discovering  at  once  both  the  free  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
hshman,and  the  undaunted  magnanimity  of  a  Christian,  iiitorouch  that  not- 
withstanding the  most  partial  frown^  and  menaces  of  the  bench,  the  jury 
acquitted  him.  Not  long  after  this  trial  and  his  discharge  from  Newgate, 
his  fiither  died  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  left  him  both  his  pater- 
nal blessing,  and  an  estate  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

He  took  leave  of  his  son  with  these  remarkable  words:  *'  Son  William, 
if  you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and  keep  to 
your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an  eDd  of  the  priests  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Bury  me  by  my  mother  i  liVe  all  in  love ;  shun  bA  manner 
of  evil ;  and  I  pray  Qoi  to  bless  you  all :  and  he  will  bless  you." 

In  February,  1670-1,  Penn,  preaching  at  a  meetikig  in  Wheeler  street, 
Bpitalfields,  was  pulled  down  and  led  out  by  soldiers  uito  thd  street,  and 
carried  away  to  the  Tower,  by  order  of  Bit  John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  examined  before  him  and  several  others,  and  committed  by 
their  orders  to  Newgate  for  six  months.  Being  at  liberty  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  he  soon  after  went  to  Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  zea- 
lously endeavoured  to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Cluaken. 

In  March,  1680-1,  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  graht  of  the  temtory 
which  now  bean  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  Thia  was  In  compensation 
of  a  crown  debt  due  to  his  father,  as  well  as  for  public  services.  Having 
previously  published  an  account  of  the  province,  inviting  emigrants  to  ac- 
coitopBny  him  thither,  he  set  sail  in  June,  1688,  with  many  friekids,  espe- 
cially Ctuakers,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  six  weeks,  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  American  coast.  Sailing  up  the  river  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  with  demonstrations  of  joy '  and  satisfaction. 
Having  landed  at  Newcastle,  a  place  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  Penn 
next  day  summoned  the  people  to  the  court-house,  where  possession  of  the 
country  was  legally  given  him.  He  previously  exhibited  the  plan  of  the 
province,  granted  him  by  the  king,  to  the  delegates  of  the  American  In- 
dians, who  had  appointed  many  chiefs  and  penons  of  distinction  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  to  the  latter  he  piiesented  many  valuable  presents,  the  pro- 
duce of  English  manufacture,  as  a  testimony  of  that  treaty  of  amity  and 
good  understanding,  which,  by  his  benevolent  disposition,  he  ardently 
wished  to  establish  with  the  native  inhabitants  at  large.  He  then  more 
fully  stated  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  and  the  benevolent  objects  of  his 
government,  giving  them  assurances  of  a  free  enjojrment  of  liberty  of  eon- 
science  in  things  spiritual,  and  of  perfect  civil  freedom  in  matters  teropo- 
lal  feconunending  to  them  to  live  in  sobriety  and  peace,  one  with  another. 
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After  tlKNit  two  yaait*  rendeoee  tli0re«  all  things  being  in  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  conditicii,  he  returned  to  ESngland ;  and  James  II.  ooming  soon 
after  to  the  threne,  he  was  taken  into  faroar  by  that  monarchy  who,  though 
a  bfgDt  in  religion,  was  nerertheless  a  friend  to  toleration. 

At  the  Revelation,  being  sospected  of  disafiection  to  the  government,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  papist  or  Jesuit,  vmder  the  mask  of  a  daaker,  he  was 
examined  before  the  Priyy  Council,  December,  1688 ;  but  on  giving  secu* 
ritjr,  was  discharged*  In  1000,  when  the  French  fleet  threatened  a  descent 
CD  England,  he  was  again  eiamined  before  the  council,  upon  an  accusation 
of  conespondtng  with  King  James ;  and  was  held  to  bail  for  some  time, 
Wt  discha]^  in  Trinity  Tenn.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the  same 
fear,,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governor  for  Pennsyl- 
THBia,  till  vpon  his  vindication  of  himself,  he  was  restored  to  his  right  of 
goremment.  He  designed  now  to  go  over  a  second  time  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  pfeoposals. in  print  for  another  settlement  there;  when  a  fresh 
aocuaation  appeared  against  him,  backed  by  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller, 
who  was  afterwards  deckred  by  parliaaobent  to  be  a  notorious  impostor.  A 
wamnt  was  granted  for  Penn's  apprehension,  which  he  narrowly  escaped, 
at  his  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral,  (the  founder  and  head  of  the 
(ilaakers,  in  the  year  1660,)  the  16th  of  January,  1690,  upon  which  he 
concealed  himself  for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  his  recess  wrote 
aeveial  pieces.  At  the  end  of  1603,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Somers 
and  others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and  council,  when 
he  represented  his  innocence  so  effectually  that  he  was  acquitted. 

In  1699,  he  again  went  out  to  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  was  received  by  the  colonists  with  demonstmtions  of  the  most  cordial 
welcome. 

During  his  absence,  scxne  persons  endeavoured  to  undermine  both  his 
and  other  proprietary  governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  friends,  the  proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in  Eng« 
land,  immediately  represented  the  hardship  of  their  case  to  the  parliament, 
lolidting  time  for  his  return  to  answer  fw  himself,  and  acccodingly  pressing 
him  to  come  over  as  soon  as  possible*.  He,  seeing  it  necessary  to  comply, 
nuamooed  an  assembly  at  Philadelphia,  to  whom,  September  16,  1701,  he 
made  a  speech,  deckring  the  reasons  for  his  leaving  them ;  and  the  next 
dav  took  shipping  for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. After  his  return,  the  bill,  which,  through  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  had  been  postponed  the  last  session  of  parliament,  was  wholly  laid 
aside. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  was  unhappily  involved  in  a  suit  at  law  with  the 
executors  of  a  person  who  had  formerly  been  his  steward ;  against  whose 
demands  he  thought  both  conscience  and  justice  required  his  endeavours  to 
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defend  himself.  Bat  his  cause,  though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  was 
attended  with  such  circumstances,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  relieve  him ;  wherefore  he  was  obliged  to  dwell  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  some  part  both  of  this  and  the  next 
ensuing  year,  until  such  time  as  the  matter  in  dispute  was  accommodated. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing  with  his  declining  con- 
stitution, he  took  a  seat  at  Rushcomb,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  had 
three  fits  of  apoplexy  in  1712,  the  last  of  which  sensibly  impaired  his 
memory  and  his  understanding.  Yet  his  religious  zeal  never  abated ;  and 
up  to  1716,  he  still  frequently  went  to  the  meeting  at  Reading.  Two 
friends  calling  upon  him  at  this  time,  although  very  weak,  he  expressed 
himself  sensibly,  and  when  they  took  leave  of  him  said, ''  My  love  is  with 
you ;  the  Lord  preserve  you ;  and  remember  me  in  the  Everlasting  Cove- 
nant." 

After  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity  and  usefulness,  Penn  closed  his 
earthly  career  on  the  13th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  at  Jourdans,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  several  of  his  family 
had  also  been  interred. 
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HE  career  and  hie  of  this  man  afford  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  ''eyil  commu- 
nication corrupts  good  manners,"  and  that  perseve- 
rance in  vice,  however  speciously  disguised,  is  sooner 
»  or  later  followed  by  severe  retribution.    They  also 
exhibit  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  one  who  was  on 
the  high  road  to  civic  honour  and  distinction,  forget- 
ting his  station  in  society,  and  either  from  heedless 
infatuation  or  the  basest  cupidity,  not  only  associating  with  common  thieves 
and  burglars,  but  actually  participating  in  their  crimes.    This  melancholy 
exhibition  took  place  in  ^  moral  and  religious"  Scotland,  in  the  year  1788. 
William  Brodie  was  the  son  of  Francis  Brodie,  Convener  of  the  Trades, 
and  many  years  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh.    The  fiuher 
died  in  1780 ;  and  William,  being  his  only  son,  succeeded  to  the  extensive 
business,  which  he  had  carried  on  as  a  wright  and  cabinet-maker  in  the 
Lawn-market.    The  son  also  succeeded  to  his  father's  civic  influence,  for 
in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Deacon-councillor  of  the  city.    This 
&ir  beginning  was  followed  up  for  a  few  years  by  a  specious  outward  ob- 
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serrance  of  the  duties  of  society ;  bat  the  young  Deacon  had  unfortunately 
contracted,  while  yet  a  youth,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  an  insidious 
and  dangerous  habit,  which  grows  by  indulgence,  and  which  in  his  case 
became  equally  incurable  and  fatal.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  regular 
thorough-paced  gambler,  and  had  from  practice  become  so  completely  ver^ 
sant  in  all  the  tricks  of  those  who  punue  gambling  as  a  trade,  that  for 
several  years  he  had  made  it  a  sonrciB  of  revenue.  His  passion  for  play, 
however,  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  business,  and  for  a  long  time  it  did 
not  affect  his  character ;  for  though  his  nights  were  generally  devoted  to  it, 
the  persons  in  whose  company  these  were  spent  differed  so  widely  in  point 
of  mnk  and  character  from  those  with  whom  he  necessarily  associated 
through  the  day,  that  they  bad  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact,  and 
hence  his  gambling  practices  remained  a  profound  secret,  and  were  quite 
unknown  to  his  customers  and  fellow-councillors.  So  completely  did  he 
succeed  in  concealing  this  vice  from  the  public,  that  it  was  not  till  after  his 
trial  and  conviction  that  his  gambling  practices  were  ascertained  and  ex- 
posed. So  correct,  too,  was  his  outward  deportment  as  a  tradesman,  that 
up  to  his  flight  as  a  criminal,  he  preserved  a  &ir  character  among  his  fel- 
low-citizens, continued  to  hold  the  office  of  councillor,  and  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  apparent  propriety.  Nay,  as  a  proof  that  his 
character  lay  under  little  or  no  suspicion  by  the  public  at  large,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  up  to  within  little  more  than  six  months 
of  his  own  trial,  he  actually  sat  as  a  juryman  upon  another  criminal,  in  the 
very  hall  of  justice  in  which  he  himself  received  sentence  of  death  I 

Brodie,  although  privately  living  the  dissipated  and  irregular  life  of  a 
gambler,  did  not  commence  his  depredations  upon  the  public  till  abont 
seven  years  after  his  &ther's  death.  At  the  gamingtable  or  in  the  cock- 
pit, he  had  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  persons  of  equivocal  cha- 
racter ;  among  these  were  George  Smith,  who  afterwards  sufliered  with 
him,  and  two  thorough-bred  scoundrels  named  Ainslie  and  Brown.  With 
these  three  he  entered  into  a  compact  for  the  purpose  of  housebreaking 
and  robbery,  he  himself  being  at  once  their  leader,  and  the  contriver  of 
the  various  plans  of  depredation  they  might  adopt.  The  motives  that  led 
Brodie  to  enter  into  this  atrocious  league  were  quite  a  mystery  at  the  time, 
and  have  never  since  been  clearly  explained.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  unless  it  were  sheer  cupidity,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  at  all  supposed  adequate  to  prompt  him  to  such  des- 
perate and  infamous  courses,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  position  in 
society  furnished  every  possible  inducement,  from  zaak  and  respectability, 
toirevolt,  liot  merely  at  the  purposed  criminal  practices,  but  even  at  the 
moat  distant  association  with  wretches  like  those  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
assisted  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

During  the  wintsr  of  1787,  hoosdneakiAg  and  robbery  prevailed  in 
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Sdinbnrgh  and   ita  ^cinit^,  to  a  most  unusual  extent.    The  dwellings  of 
pn'rate  indindaals^  as  well  as  shops  and  warehouses,  were  entered,  as  if 
ly  magic,  and  property  of  erery  description  was  carried  off  without  the 
owners  being  abio    to  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  depredators.    In 
j^ggjly  the  whole  of  these,  Brodie  and  his  associates  were  engaged.    His 
iamnesa  as  a  wri^ji^t,  or  house^^arpenter,  gave  him  extraordinary  facilities, 
Yjf^  from  local  kn.o'wledge,  and  his  skill  as  a  tradesman,  and  accordingly 
erery  tbiflg  ^^^^  <ione  in  so  quiet  and  mysterious  a  manner  that  the  autho- 
rities ^^^  *•  xn.\ioli  confounded  and  alarmed  as  the  inhabitants.    One 
instance  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  went  to  work  in  this  way,  may  be 
qaoted  &>  equally  characteristic  and  amusing.    A  lady,  confined  to  her 
house  ^y  i^^^P^^ition,  being  unable  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  was  sit- 
tog  ^y  ^®  ^^*  ^^  the  absence  of  her  senrant,  when  she  was  suddenly 
I       alarmed  ^  the  entrance  of  a  roan  with  a  crape  over  his  &ce.    He  bowed 
\       digli^tly  ss  ^^  ^latored,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  deliberately  took  up  a 
\      hunch  of  keys  which  were  lying  on  the  table,  then  went  to  her  bureau, 
\      «nd  hairing  taken  out  all  the  money  that  was  in  it,  relocked  it  and  with- 
\      drew,  Ywwing  ta^^  respectfully  to  her  as  he  retired.    The  lady  was  so 
I      astonished  and  alarmed,  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  uttering  a  syllable 
1       during  the  whole  operation.    But  no  sooner  was  the  depredator  gone,  than 
I      ^  ^^^^^Xied,  aknost  involuntarily,  "Bless  me !  that  surely  could  na  be 
/     /7  ^^ie !"    But  it  was  just  Deacon  Brodie  himself,  and  no  other. 

/  £mad  ^^^tiainted  in  the  family,  and  knew  where  the  money  was  to  be 
^^jijj  *  •^J:ke  jady,  however,  remained  in  doubt,  and  being  unwilling  to 
jjjj^  .  .  ^*^^  the  character  of  so  respectable  a  man,  by  even  hinting  her 
^  ^»  she  continued  silent  till  these  were  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 

The  »^*^^- 

msnth  ^^lerous  robberies  which  had  been  committed  during  the  winter 

li^j  .  '  ^^'^ ^tinned  to  be  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  the  people  of  Edin- 
^  -'  ^^^^  in  the  following  spring,  when  similar  depredations  became 
▼eied  tk  ^^*'*     ^^^  wonder  everywhere  was,  that  no  clue  could  be  disco- 


,j^^     ^  inight  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  robbers.    At  length,  an  event 

ofBrmi  -  *  ^^hich  solved  the  mystery,  by  laying  open  the  whole  proceedings 
*%    K.^    ^^nd  his  associates.    This  was  the  robbery  of  the  Excise-office, 
^'        ^  ^^    been  originally  planned  by  him  in  November,  1787,  but  not 
Pi^  .      *^^Cfc  effect  till  the  7th  of  March  following,  the  interval  being  occu- 
lt ^     ^^^L^ufacturing  keys,  and  making  experimental  visits  to  the  office, 
^w^   ^^     ensuring  success.    The  details  of  this  robbery,  as  given  in  the 
tef^^   ^^:r;^  of  the  time,  prove  that  Brodie  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of 
^eet         ^^^ng.    According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  parties  were  to 
erxiY^    «  ^^^en  b'clock,  in  the  house  of  George  Smith,  but  Brodie  did  not 
^(^  xnv  jJ^      ^ight.    He  was  then  in  high  spirits,  and  in  full  feather  for  such 
^^^ti^l^ng,  being  aimed  with  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,  disguised  in  an 
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oId-&8hioaad  «uit  of  bfaiefc.  It  19  aaid  that  when  he  entefedi,  he  began  to 
ring  Maoheath- a  fiunoua,  ditty  :— 

**  Let  us  take  the  rosd, 

Hark !  I  hear  the  aonnd  of  coacfaea ! 

The  hour  of  attack  approachea ; 
';  To  arma,  braTe  boya,  and  kiad.  ; 

See  the  ball  I  hold ; 

Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asoea 

Oar  fire  their  fire  surpasses. 

And  turns  our  lead  to  gold.*' 

Haring  chaunted  this  prologue  in  a  gay  strain,  he  produced  some  akel»- 
ton  keys  and  a  double  picklock.  The  parties  then  arranged  their  plan  of 
attack,  by  which  it  was  fixed  that  Ainslie  should  keep  watch  in  th^  courtr 
]rard,  Brodie.  within  the  outer  door  of  the  £xci8eH>ffice»  while  Brown  and 
Smith  should  proceed  to  ransack  the  room  of  the  cashier*  and  bring  away 
the  money.  The  result  of  this  enterprise  may  be  told  in  a  few  worda. 
^hey  made  good  their  entry,  though  twice  accidentally  searedi  suooeeded 
in  obtaining  £16  of  cash,  instead  of  a  booty  of  £1600  as  they  eocpected* 
and  with  this  trifling  sum  they  got  clear  off.  There  was  J6800  lying  in  a 
concealed  drawer  which  in  their  hurry  they  did  not  observe. 

The  next  morning  the  robbery  was  known  all  over  Edinburgh*  Every 
officer  of  the  law  was  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  perpetrators*  but  evea  in 
this  case  they  would  have  been  baffled,  had  not  Browti,  one  of  the  gang, 
tempted  by  the  large  reward  oi&ied  for  the  discovery  of  a  previous  robbery, 
and  also  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon  for  a  crime  he  had  committed 
in  Enghind,  gone  on  the  Saturday  following  to  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  disclosed  the  whole  affidr,  as  above  detailed.  Ainslie  and 
Smith,  with  the  wife  and  servant-maid  of  the  latter,  were  in  consequence 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison ;  but  Brodie  having  received  an  early 
hint  of  what  was  going  on,  instantly  left  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  time  eluded 
pursuit.  He  went  first  to  Liondon,.  and  afterwards  to  Holland*  where  he 
was  discovered  and  apprehended,  just  when  about  to  take  his  passage  for 
America.  But  for  his  indiscretion  in  sending  letters  by  a  private  hand,  ad* 
dressed  to  some  of  his  old  friends  in  Edinburgh,  all  search  after  him  would 
have  been  vain.  He  was  brought  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  July,  by 
Mr.  Qroves,  a  king's  messenger,  and  consigned  by  him  to  the  oare  of  Mr. 
Williamson  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  speciaUy  deputed  by  the  authorides 
of  that  city  to  take  charge  of  him.  According,  to  Mr.  Williamson's  account, 
Brodie  was  in  good  spirits  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  home,  and  en- 
livened it  with  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  residence  in  Holland.. 

The  whole  parties  engaged  in  the  Excise  robbery  being  now  secured, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  trial  of  Smith  and  Brodie,  the  other  two 
having  agreed,  to  become  evidence  for  the  crown*    It  took  plaee  on  the 
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ZTih  of  August,  1788.  All  the  facts  were  distinctly  proyedf  and  the  jury 
retained  a  unanimous  rerdict  of  Gviltt,  against  hotb  panneb.  They 
were  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Ist  of  October,  1786.  The  demeanour  of  Brodie,  both  daring  the  trial, 
and  on  receiving  sentence,  was  firm  and  collected,  and  perfectly  respectful 
to  the  court.  Smith,  who  was  a  coarse,  unedacated  man,  from  Berkshire, 
was  greatly  depressed  throaghout.  Their  conduct  at  the  place  of  execution 
is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  :—** About  a  quarter 
past  two,  the  criminals  appeared  on  the  platform,  preceded  by  two  of  the 
magistrates  in  their  robes,  with  white  stares,  and  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hardy,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Cleeye,  of  the 
Epieeopal  persuasion,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  (rf*  the  Burghers.  When 
Mr.  Brodie  came  to  the  scafibld,  he  bowed  politely  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  people.  He  had  on  a  full  suit  (^  black— his  hair  dressed  and  powdersd. 
Smith  was  dressed  in  white  linen,  trimmed  with  bbck.  Ha?iog  spent  some 
time  in  prayer  with  the  clergymen,  Mr.  Brodie  prayed  a  short  time  by 
himself. 

**  Haying  put  on  white  night-caps,  Brodie  pointed  to  Smith  to  ascend  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  drop;  and,  in  an  easy  manner,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  *  George  Smith,  you  are  first  in  hand.'  Upon  this.  Smith, 
whose  behaviour  was  highly  penitent  and  resigned,  slowly  ascended  the 
steps,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Brodie,  who  mounted  with  brisk- 
ness  and  agility,  and  examined  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  attention,  and 
particularly  the  halter  designed  for  himself.  The  ropes  being  too  short 
tied,  Brodie  stepped  down  to  the  platform  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  his  friends.  He  then  sprang  up  again,  but  the  rope  was  still  too  short ; 
and  he  once  more  descended  to  the  platform,  showing  some  impatience. 
Daring  this  dreadful  interval,  Smith  remained  on  the  drop,  with  great  com- 
posure and  placidness.  Brodie  having  ascended  a  third  time,  and  the  rope 
being  at  length  properly  adjusted,  he  deliberately  untied  his  neckcloth, 
buttoned  up  his  waistcoat  and  coat,  and  helped  the  executioner  to  fix  the 
rope.  He  then  took  a  friend  (who  stood  by  him)  by  the  hand,  bade  him 
&rewell,  and  requested  that  he  would  acquaint  the  world  that  he  was  still 
the  same,  and  that  he  died  like  a  man.  He  now  pulled  the  night-cap  over 
his  &ce,  and  placed  himself  ia  an  attitude  expressive  of  firmness  and 
resolution.  Smith  then  let  &11  the  signal,  and  a  few  minutes  before  three, 
they  were  launched  into  eternity." 

Brodie,  during  his  confinement  in  jail,  never  lost  his  self-possession  and 
firmness.  He  even  afibcted  to  be  gay  on  the  subject  of  his  ultimate  fate, 
talking  of  it  as  a  mere  **  leap  in  the  dark."  But  there  were  occasions  in 
which  he  also  showed  that  he  was  not  altogether  hardened  nor  devoid  of 
sensibih'ty.  When  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  was  brought 
0  him  in  prison,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  burst  into  tears,  and  blessed 
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her  with  the  wannest  emotion.  In  one  of  the  intercepted  letters  to  his 
friends,  too,  the  feelings  of  the  father  predominated,  and  he  thus  tenderly 
alluded  to  his  children  : — "  They  will  miss  me  more  than  any  other  in 
Scotland.  May  Qod,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  stir  up  some  friendly  aid  for 
their  support,  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  give  them  any  assist- 
ance. Yet  I  think  they  will  not  absolutely  starve  in  a  Christian  land,  where 
their  &ther  once  had  friends,  and  who  was  always  liberal  to  the  distressed." 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  Brodie  imme- 
diately after  the  execution.  The  operator  was  Degravers,  a  French  surgeon, 
whom  Brodie  himself  had  employed.  His  efibrts,  however,  were  utterly 
abortive.  A  person  who  witnessed  the  scene,  accounted  for  the  failure  by 
sajring  that  the  hangman  having  been  bargained  with  for  a  short  &11,  his 
excess  of  caution  made  him  shorten  the  rope  too  much  at  first,  and  when  he 
afterwards  lengthened  it,  he  made  it  too  long,  which  consequently  proved 
&tal  to  the  experiment. 
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EW  criminaLi  hare  earned  a  more  infamous  noto- 
riety than  this  cool,  calcuhting,  cold-blooded  mur- 
derer. His  crime  was  rendered  doubly  atrocious 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  commit- 
ted. It  had  been  planned  and  premeditated  for 
months  before  it  was  carried  into  execution ;  never 
was  any  deed  more  deliberate  and  passionless ;  it 
was  perpetrated,  too,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbing 
its  yictim  of  his  money ;  but  worst  of  all,  it  was  perpetrated  under  the 
specious  mask  of  friendship  and  hospitality ! 

Mackean  was  a  shoemaker,  residing  in  the  High  street  of  Gksgow,  a 
little  way  from  the  University,  grave  in  his  deportment,  exemplary  in  his 
conduct,  and  strictly  religious.  He  was  intimate  with  James  Buchanan, 
the  Lanark  carrier,  who  was  also  an  exempkry  man,  and  knew  that  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  he  was  frequently  intrusted  with  considerable  sums 
of  money  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  and  Lanark.  Having  ascertained 
that  on  a  particular  day  the  carrier  was  likely  to  have  a  larger  amount 
than  usual  under  his  charge,  he  resolved  to  carry  into  efiect  a  plan  which 
he  had  sometime  entertained  of  inviting  him  to  drink  tea,  and  then  mur- 
dering and  robbing  him.  The  invitation  was  accordingly  given  and 
accepted,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1796,  the  unsuspecting  carrier 
reached  Mackean's  house,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
uahered  into  a  room  in  which  there  was  neither  fire  nor  candle,  and  Mac- 
kean apologized  for  the  want  of  preparation,  by  stating  that  his  wife  had 
gone  to  get  materials  for  tea.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said  they  would  take 
a  drink  of  porter,  which  was  produced.  The  carrier  assented,  and  was 
m  the  very  act  of  drinking,  just  after  saluting  his  treacherous  friend,  when 
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the  monster  drew  a  sharp  razor,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  rapidly  acros? 
his  throat,  nearly  severing  the  windpipe.  The  unfortunate  man  fell  dead 
in  an  instant ;  and  his  murderer  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  consummating 
his  purpose.  He  instantly  rifled  the  carrier's  pockets,  and  then  thrust  the 
hody  into  a  closet.  Meanwhile  the  floor  of  the  room  was  inundated  with 
hlood,  which  he  attempted  to  dry  up  with  a  green  crumh-cloth.  Finding 
this  ineflectual,  and  expecting  the  immediate  return  of  his  wife,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  deed,  he  took  his  hat  and  fled.  When  Mrs.  Mackean  ar- 
rived, she  was  horrified  at  discovering  the  hlood  upon  the  floor,  part  of 
which  had  by  this  time  reached  the  kitchen,  and  immediately  screamed 
out  ''Murder!''  The  alarm  soon  reached  the  neighbours,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  that  quarter,  and  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  on  the  spot. 
Search  being  made  to  ascertain  whence  the  blood  was  flowing,  the  body  of 
the  hapless  carrier  was  discovered  in  the  closet.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
news  of  the  shocking  event  had  spread  all  over  the  city.  The  authorities 
were  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  oflicers  were  despatched  in  every  di- 
rection in  pursuit  of  thei  murderer. 

Mackean's  first  consideration  seems  to  have  been  to  get  over  to  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  to  ship  himself  from  diat  country  to  America.  He  there- 
fore crossed  the  Clyde,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Ayrshire  coast. 
Having  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  roadf  about  nine  miles  from  Glasgow,  he 
remained  there  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  departed, 
taking  the  road  to  Saltcoats.  The  people  of  the  house  were  struck  with 
the  restlessness  of  his  manner,  and  had  observed  some  spots  of  blood  upon 
•his  clothes. 

Having  reached  Saltcoats,  he  found  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  for  Dublin. 
He  accordingly  baigained  for  his  passage  thither,  and  went  immediately 
on  board.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  vessel  got  fturly  out  to  sea  than  a 
violent  storm  arose ;  andf  after  beating  about  for  some  time,  the  master  was 
constrained  to  take  skelter  in  Lamlash  bay.  Here,  as  the  weather  promised 
to  be  rough,  and  it  was  likely  the  vessel  would  be  sometime  wind-bound, 
the  psssengera  were  landed »  Mackean  among  the  rest,  and  the  whole  took 
up  their  quarters  in  Lamlash  inn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  had  displayed  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  activity  in  despatching  officers  in  every  direction  by  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  murderer  to  escape.  Fortunately  two  of  the  officers, 
Graham  and  Munro,  without  any  previous  inibimation,  followed  by  mere 
accident  the  identical  track  in  whioh  he  had  fled,  and  reached  Saltcoats 
soon  after  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage  had  saifed.  Sus- 
pecting, from  the  information  they  received  in  Saltcoats,  that  they  were  now 
on  the  right  scent,  they  at  firat  proposed  to  proceed  direct  for  Dublin ;  but 
on  convening  with  two  or  three  experienced  seamen  on  the  quay,  one  of 
the  latter  remarked,  that  it  waa  probable,  from  the  sudden  chopping  about 
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Of  11^     7  ■ 

^^tb  ^^^^  ciAer  the  yessel  had  sailed,  and  the  extreme  roughness  of  the 

toj^^.    •  ^*fca.t  8ii.e  mast  have  been  obliged  to  ran  for  Lamlash  bay,  they  de- 

^^^ir?    K^*^     proceeding  thither  directly.     Having  accordingly  hired  a 

^t^  of  th  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  reached  their  destination,  where  the  conjec- 

^key  ^^^  ^^^  »eaman  was  found  to  be  correct ;  for  on  going  up  to  the  inn 

^^'at  iK^*^^     ^®  wretched  object  of  their  search,  resting  in  an  arm- 

*^^ccu^    ^     fi^o-side,  in  company  with  the  other  passengers.     As  the 

^4  leem  ^     ^^^U-known  in  Glasgow,  Mackean  recognised  them  at  once, 

J[:*^in,  3^     •  ^"^stre  of  their  errand,  for  he  immediately  surrendered  to 

'^  10  J  ^  ^'^^f^K'*    "John,  I  know  what  you  want."    The  officers  then  took 

*^*^nioi>  ^  ^'''^^•^c  room,  where  he  delivered  up  Buchanan^s  pocket-book, 

^^  min^  ^S  in  bank  notes,  his  watch,  and  several  papers.    The  party 

^^Poinj^  ^J^   ^^ithout  delay  to  Glasgow,  Mackean  preserving  the  utmost 

•^.  "^ve^j       ^^^^^g  the  whole  journey. 

0tiQ  ^»  K  ^^^Mgow,  where  the  populace  expressed  their  satisfaction  by 
Ij^  '^^  >rK  ^  '^'^aa  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  underwent  an  examin- 
^w^    .  ^^    -^^  ^^^  ^®  frankly  confessed  the  murder,  but  endeavoured  to  pal- 


^^ti^/"^''*t..     His  demeanor  was  calm  and  respectful  while  under 
Hon  an«^     ^^  ...  ... 

^  ^      *   ^nd  his  answers  to  mterrogatones  were  given  with  a  preci- 

thcn  ^^X^^^^^^V^TBcy  that  betokened  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  mind.    He  was 
C^^    w -^i^  ^^^^ed  to  prison  till  his  case  should  be  reported  to  the  Lord  Advo- 


M^  ^^^::k^^>^^^^an  was  seized  ahnast  red  hand,  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  term  it, 

^fi^  a^^'^X^T'^  ^  ^®  reason  for  delaying  his  trial.    Accordingly  it  took  place 

p  ^  ^^^>^    ^*g^  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 

v^f f      ^^^a^   ^®  appeared  m  the  bar,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  black  silk  waist- 

^^vl^^T    \^^,^  tkreeches,  and  wearing  a  striped  green  greatcoat.    His  behaviour 

^  ,^  v^^^Y^^^^  ^'^  ^^'  ^^^  '^^  composed,  and  showed  that  he  had  made  up 

Vj^  ^^\^^w^   ^  ^  ^>^^«    ^®  firmly  declined  the  aid  of  counsel,  offered  him  by 

i^^  ^^        ^  when  it  was  understood  that  he  had  neither  counsel  nor  agent  to 

^^Ui^^^^^Ce  of  his  defence.    '*Nd  ;"  said  he,  "L  will  have  no  counsel  but  the 

^ti€^^ ^^.    I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  kid  to  my  charge  in  all  its  circum- 

j^y   Y^  "*        If  the  court,  as  a  matter  of  form,  appoint  an  advocate  for  me,  I 
^L^^^^^ia  none  of  his  assistance.    I  am  determined  to  plead  guilty,  and 
^^      ^  V»  my  fate."    Mackean  accordingly  had  his  plea  of  guilty  recorded, 
^^^   court,  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  country,  entered  fully  into  the 
^*^^^^  Qf  the  case,  and  substantiated  by  witnesses  the  whole  facts  w'lich 
'^^  MLVe  narrated  dbove.    The  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict 
<&  ^iity,  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Glasgow,  on 
the  Mth  of  January  following.    An  immense  crowd  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  witness  his  exeoutioh— particukrly  from  Lanark 
gmd  its  vicinity,  where  Buchanan)  the  carrier^  had  been  much  respected 
god  esteemed.    Mackean  w%«  between  forty  and  fifty  yean  of  age. 
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gloom  which  religion  too  often  spreads  orer 
s  human  mind,  is  generally  the  efiect  of  nar- 
V  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  whose  mercy  is 
sr  all  his  works.  It  has  frequently  filled  the 
lis  of  Bedlam  and  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
th  the  most  wretched  of  all  patients.  The 
{  Id  enthusiast,  whose  portrait  is  given  above, 

peare  to  have  had  his  mind  totally  unhinged 
this  way.  His  Christian  name  was  Daniel, 
s  surname  is  not  recorded,)  and  he  was  porter 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose  service  he  learned  much  of  the  cant  that 
prevailed  at  that  period.  He  frequently  preached,  and  sometimes  prophe- 
sied ;  and  was  said  to  have  foretold  several  remarkable  events,  particularly 
the  fire  of  London.  The  nature  of  the  books  he  read  necessarily  made 
hi  in  an  enthusiast,  being  chiefly  on  divinity,  and  those,  too,  of  the  most 
mystical  description.  They  at  last  turned  his  brain,  for  he  was  many 
years  in  Bedlam,  where  he  was  allowed,  after  some  time,  the  use  of  his 
library,  as  there  was  not  the  least  probability  of  his  cure. 

Mr.  Charles  Leslie,  who  has  placed  him  in  the  same  category  with  Fox 
and  Muggleton,  tells  us  that  the  people  often  went  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
**  would  sit  many  hours  under  his  windows  with  great  signs  of  devotion." 
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^**^  --^RTIN  VAN  BUTCHELL. 

^  HE  strange  and  ecceDtric  humours  of  this 

I  gentleman  savoured  so  much  of  quackery, 

i  that  strangers  were  oflen  disposed  to  consi- 

I  der  him  a  mere  charlatan,  while,  in  point  of 

•  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  science  and  ability. 

^'      The  family  of  Van  Butchell  was  origi- 

I  nally  from  Flanders,  and  the  &ther  of  Mar- 

^  tin  was  well  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 

reign  of  George  IL,  as  tapestry-maker  to 

the  king.    Martin  Van  Butchell  was  bom 

on  the  5th  of  February,  1735,  in  Eagle 

^    '^^^'•X  Square,  but  afterwards  removed  with  his  family  to  a  large 

^^e^  ^e^  ^^^^d  the  Crown  House,  situated  a  short  distance  on  the  Sur- 

^^^A^\\p  ^   ^^^etminster  Bridge.    Having  received  an  education  suited  to 

<  ^.^^"^^^"^^ces  of  his  parents,  and  disliking  his  Other's  profession,  he 

'^  ^^  ^^^^^commendation  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  as  a  travelling  com- 

*^1^^      V)^^  SOD.    On  this  occasion  the  candour,  integrity  and  indepen- 

^^^    vi^th  afterwards  distinguished  Mr.  Van  Butchell  through  life,  were 

XT^^^  yfL\lly  displayed ;  for  hearing  an  un&vourable,  and  as  it  happened  an 

^i^  >  account  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  declined 

^l^fagement*    Not  long  after  this  he  entered  in  capacity  of  groom  of 
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^ * . 

"■      ■'  I   ■  "         ■■  " 

the  chambers  into  the  family  of  Lady  Talbot,  in  which  he  lived  nine 
years. 

The  economy  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  in  that  situation,  enabled  him,  on 
leaving  it,  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  studies,  mechanics,  medicine, 
and  in  particular,  anatomy.  Under  the  tuition  of  those  eminent  masters, 
the  late  celebrated  Doctors  William  and  John  Hunter,  he  enjoyed  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  healing  art.  The  latter  gentleman  he  has  thus  commemo- 
rated ia  one  of  the  singular  advertisements,  which  he  was  for  many  yean 
in  the  habit  of  sending  forth  into  the  world : 

"The  first  Magistrate 
And  other  sincere  lovers  of  this  State 
Are  now  informed  most  respectfully 
That  some  years  ago  Martin  van  Butchbll 
had  an  appointment  to  meet 
(-—At  Lady  Hunloke's  house  in  Strafford  Place—) 
his  able  teacher  John  Hunter,  Esq., 
Who  overtook  him  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
bade  him  get  into  his  chariot:   Soon  as  he  was 
seated 
John  said :    What  mischief  are  you  about  now  ? 
Martm.    Curing  the  king's  evil. 
John.    I  can't  cure  the  king's  evil. 

Martin.  I  know  you  can't  cure  the  king's  evil.  If  you  could  cure  the 
king's  evil,  I  should  not  trouble  my^lf  about  the  king's  evil :  but  I  want 
to  do 

What  you  cannot  do  1 

John.  That  is  right.  Do  you  try  to  get  first,  (we  know  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  we  are  ignorant  of,)  make  younelf  of  consequence,  and  then 
everybody  will  make  you  of  consequence ;  but  if  you  don't  make  yourself 
ci  consequence,  nobody  else  will.  I  do  assure  you  many  are  in  very 
high  esteem  and  very  full  practice  that  (comparatively)  know  no  more  about 
healing  than  dray-horses :  they  have  not  powen. 
You  try  to  be  first !" 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  in  the  profession 
of  a  dentist,  having  been  led  to  make  human  teeth  a  principal  object  of  his 
attention,  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  one  of  his  own.  It  is  related  that 
'n  a  very  early,  and  consequently  not  the  most  lucrative,  period  of  his  prac- 
tice, a  lady  being  dissatisfied  with  some  teeth  which  he  had  furnished  her* 
he  voluntarily  returned  the  mon^y  (ten  guintes)  she  had  paid  for  them* 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  came  back,  requesting  as  a  favour,  that 
she  might  have  them  again  at  the  drigitial  price.    So  eminently  successful 
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tnis  Mr.  Van  Batckeil  in  this  liDe*  tliat  for  a  complete  Ml  of  teeth,  he  ie 
known  to  hare  receired  so  high  a  price  as  eighty  guineas. 

Mr.  Van  Butchell  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  ruptures; 
and  in  this  practice  acquired  so  extensiTO  a  reputation^  that  a  Dutch  physi* 
cian  paid  a  visit  to  this  couDtry,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pkcing  himself 
under  his  can/  In  return  for  the  relief  he  reoeivedy  he  instructed  Mr.  Yan 
Butchell  in  the  art  (rf*  curing  fistuks,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with 
unparalleled  success. 

The  nulaerous  inyentioos  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  are  sufficient  dem0nstra« 
lions  of  t,  mechanical  genius.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  making  of 
trusses  for  ruptures,  he  oontriTed  what  he  denominated  elastic  bands,  ot 
hraces  for  small  clothes.  He  was  also  the  inTentor  of  spring  girths  for  sad* 
dies,  of  cork  bottoms  to  iron  stirrups  to  prsTont  the  feet  from  slipping,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  description. 

The  ingenuity  and  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  often  attracted  the 
notice  even  of  majesty.  He  says  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  curious  ad« 
tertisements,  that  ^yoor  majesty's  petititmer,  about  ten  jttLn  ago,  had  often 
the  high  honour,  before  your  majesty's  noUes,  of  conversing  with  your 
majesty,  fiice  to  face,  when  we  were  hunting  of  the  stag,  in  Windsor 
Forest." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Yan  Butchell  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
serred  to  render  him  more  thaA  ever  an  object  of  public  notice.  We  have 
heard  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  was  so  distractedly  fond  of  a  beautiful 
Wife  prematurely  snatched  from  him  by  death,  that  he  had  her  embalmed, 
and  kept  in  a  closet  adjoining  his  room.  He  never  sat  down  to  table  with* 
out  having  a  chair  and  a  phte,  with  knife  and  fork,  pfau^  for  her ;  nay, 
so  powerftil  was  the  effect  of  his  grief  on  his  intellects,  that  when  he 
wished  perfectly  to  enjoy  himself,  he  would  pkce  her  in  a  chair  opposite 
to  his  own,  amd  talk  to  her  as  though  she  had  still  been  alive.  Whether 
Mr.  Yan  Butchell  was  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  this  fond  and  un^* 
fortunate  husband,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
had  the  corpse  of  his  wife  embalmed,  and  kept  it  for  many  years  in  a  par- 
kmr  in  his  house,  where  it  was  inspected  by  great  numbers  of  curious 
visitors.'  This  singularity  gave  rise  to  a  report,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
marriage  settlement  he  was  entitled  to  the  disposal  of  certain  property  as 
long  as  she  remained  above  ground. 

Like  the  late  Lord  Rokeby,  Mr.  Yui  Butchell  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  razor,  which  was  never  sUowed  to  touch  his  chin  after  an  early  period 
of  his  life.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  singularity  was  not  the  mere 
eflfect  of  caprice,  but  the  resuh  of  a  philosophical  convermlion  with  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  this  natural  appendage  is  condu- 
cive to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  human  body.  His  allusions  to  this 
emament  in  the  eccentric  scmpdaitiotts  of  which  we  have  already  given 
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a  speciraen,  were  frequent  and  amusing.  He  was  fond  of  using  the  foI« 
lowing  quotation  from  the  entertaining  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Late* 
rature:— 


'*  When  the  £ur  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  lovers  with  beards,  the 
sight  of  a  shaved  chin  excited  sentiments  of  horror  and  aversion. 

"  To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops,  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France 
cropped  his  hair,  and  shaved  his  beard.  Eleanor  of  AcquitainS,  his  con- 
sort, found  him,  with  this  uncommon  appearance,  very  ridiculous,  and  very 
eontemptible.  She  revenged  herself  by  becoming  something  more  than  a 
coquette.  The  king  obtained  a  divorce.  She  then  married  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  who  shortly  after  ascended  the  English  throne.  She  gave  him  for 
her  marriage  dower  the  rich  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guienne :  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years  ravaged 
France,  and  cost  the  French  nation  about  three  millions  of  men.  All 
which,  probably,  had  never  taken  place,  if  Louis  the  Seventh  had  not  been 
so  rash  as  to  crop  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard,  by  which  he  became  so  dis- 
gustful in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Eleanor." 

In  another  of  his  advertisements  he  says : — **  Qirls  are  fond  of  hair : 
(and  love  eomforiera,)  See  their  bosom  friends : — ^iarge  waists— mtf^, 
tippets.  Let  your  beards  grow  long  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  mind  and 
body."  Again  he  exhorts  his  readers  to  **  leave  off  deforming :  each  him- 
self reform :  wear  the  marks  of  men :  incontestable.  Jesus  did  not  shave ; 
for  he  knew  better.  Had  it  been  proper  our  chins  should  be  bare,  would 
hair  be  put  there  by  wise  Jehovah,  who  made  all  things  good  ?" 

But  the  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  conceive  the 
most  unintelligible  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell's  effusions  on  this  subject,  is  the 
following :  **  Am  not  I  the  first  healer  (at  this  day)  of  bad  fistule !  With 
an  handsome  beard,  like  Hippocrates  !  The  combing  I  sell  one  guinea 
each  hair.  (Of  use  to  the  £ur,  that  want  fine  children: — ^I  can  tell  them 
how ;  it  is  a  secret.)  Some  are  quite  auburn ;  others  silver-white : — ^fuU 
half-quarter  long,  growing^day  and  nights*)  only  fifteen  months."  This 
appears,  from  the  concluding  words,  to  have  been  written  only  a  year  and 
a  quarter  after  he  first  began  to  cherish  the  excrescence,  and  when  it  had 
attained  the  length  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  four  inches  and  a  half. 
About  two  years  afterwards  he  describes  himself  as  '*a  British  Christian 
man,  with  a  comely  beard,  full  eight  inches  long." 

The  ftivourite  exercise  and  recreation  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  riding. 
The  principle  on  which  he  retained  his  beard  he  extended  also  to  animals, 
which,  he  contended,  should  never  be  docked,  nicked,  or  trimmed.  His 
steed  was  a  gray  pony,  which,  it  is  said,  he  sometimes  took  into  his  head 
to  paint  with  spots  or  streaks  of  purple,  black,  or  other  colours.    The  totd 
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ensemble  of  the  rider,  with  a  shallow,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  nearly  white 
with  age,  a  veneiaUe  flowing  beard,  a  maty  brown  coat,  and  boots  of  the 
same  complexion,  and  the  pony,  with  the  above-mentioned  whimsical  de- 
corations, had  a  most  ladicroas  effect,  and  often  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  spectators.  A  bridle,  which  he  occasionally  used,  was  a  curious 
contrivance.  A  Uind  was  fixed  to  the  head,  and  this  he  could  let  down 
over  the  horse's  eyes,  and  draw  up  again  at  pleasure,  in  case  the  animal 
had  taken  fright,  or  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  any  particular  object. 

Mr.  Van  Butchell  resided  between  thirty  and  forty  years  in  Mount 
street,  Berkley  Square,  the  singular  inscription  on  which  often  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  passengers.  His  success  in  the  various  bmnches  of  his 
practice  was  very  great,  and  the  sphere  of  his  utility,  as  well  as  his  own 
profits,  might  have  been  much  increased,  had  he  not  taken  the  resolution, 
to  which  he  inflexibly  adhered,  of  seeing  patients  only  at  his  own  house. 
On  this  subject  it  is  related,  that  he  was  once  sent  for  to  attend  a  gentle- 
man  of  eminence  in  the  law,  but  he  referred  to  the  notice  in  his  advertise- 
mentp*"  I  go  to  none.'*  Five  hundred  guineas  were  offered  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  resolution,  but  in  vain.  The  sum  was  doubled,  but  with 
truly  admirable  consisteocy,  he  still  replied,  **  I  go  to  none.'*  When  it  is 
recollected  that  Mr.  Van  Butchell  had  a  large  family  to  support,  this  may 
well  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  self-denial  upon  record. 
In  his  domestic  habits,  he  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  same  character- 
istic singularity  as  marked  the  rest  of  his  conduct ;  making  it  an  invaria- 
ble pmctice  to  dine  by  himself.  His  wife  and  children  also  dined  by 
themselves,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  used  to  call  the  latter  was  by 
whistling.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that  on  his  marriage  wuh  each  of  his 
two  wives,  he  gave  them  the  choice  of  the  two  extreme  colours  for  clothes, 
white  or  black ;  and  after  they  had  made  their  election,  never  suffered 
them  to  wear  any  other.  The  first  chose  black,  and  the  second  white,  in 
which  she  constantly  appeared. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell,  we  subjoin 
another  of  his  strange  advertisements  :— 

EMPERORS,— Prtnces^DUKES,  md  MARCtUISES 
Jkiay  want  our  aid.     fFe  are  paid^  as  others  are  not : 

'  We  have  said^  what  others  dare  not. 
The  Great  JOHN  Hunter*  Taught  Me  to  Get  First : 

JExeentrieally : — ^In  Neat  Healing-Art! 

To  SAVE  Feeling  BLOOD— Is  the  GIFT  of  GOD : 

And  the  Will  of  Man :— Concerning  HoisBLr : 

So  we  do  much  good: — Curing  Fistuljb. 

WUhoui  Confinement^  Fomentation^  Biskf 

Injectionf  Poultiee^  Cauetie^  or  Cutting. 

FEE  is  Two  per  Cent.— On  Five  TEiuu'  Pbofii: 

a 
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17*  All  the  Money  down : — Before  I  begin. 
Ananias,  FeU !— Dead :  For  KEEPING  Back  1 

MARTIN  VAN  BUTCHELL. 
*8intoK0N  EzTRAORDiNART  To  Thk  Kino: 
And  Surgeon  G^eneral  to  Hu  Fobobs. 

We  caanct  dinnisa  the  remarkable  labject  of  this  article,  without  notic- 
ing the  severe  domestic  affliction  which  befel  him  in  the  summer  of  1806, 
in  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  an  amiable  young  man,  of  twenty-two, 
while  on  a  party  of  pleasure  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames.  The  same  acci- 
dent also  proved  &tal  to  two  young  ladies  of  the  company.  The  prema- 
ture end  of  the  youth  was  the  more  deeply  regretted  on  account  of  the  act 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  boat  was  overturned,  and  perceiving  his 
mother  sinking,  he  directed  all  his  efibrts  to  her  preservation.  Rising 
with  her  in  his  aims,  he  struck  his  head  against  the  side  of  Jt  barge  with 
such  force  as  to  fracture  his  jikull,  which  caused  his  immediate  death 
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HE  notoriety  of  this  mock  political  haro  had  its  origin 

in  the  sham  elections  for  Qarrat,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  London,  which  took  pkce  about  fifty  or  sixty  yean 

agOt  and  of  which  Sir  Riqhard  Phillips  has  given  the 

following  account,  in  ''A  Morning's  Walk  to  Kew:"— 

'*  Southward  of  Wandsworth,  a  road  extends  nearly 

two  miles  to  the  Tillage  of  Lower  Tooting,  and  nearly 

midway  are  a  few  houses  or  hamlets,  by  the  side  of  a  small  common,  called 

Garrat^  from  which  the  road  itself  is  called  Gartat  Lmu.    Various  en« 

eroachments  on  this  common  led  to  an  association  of  the  neighbours,  about 

threescore  yean  since,  when  they  chose  a  president  or  mayor^  to  protect 

their  rights  ;  and  the  time  of  their  first  election  being  the  period  of  a  new. 

parliament,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mayor  should  be  re-chosen  after  every 

general  election.    Some  facetious  meiabera  of  the  club  gave,  in  a  few 

years,  local  notmety  to  this  election.    And,  when  party  spirit  ran  high  in 

the  days  of  ffUke$  and  lAberiy^  it  was  easy  to  create. an  appetite  for  a 

burleeque  election  among  the  lower  orders  of  die  m^ropoVs.    The  publi- 
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cans  at  Wandsworth,  Tooting,  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Vaozhall  made  a 
purse  to  give  it  character ;  and  Mr.  Foote  rendered  its  interest  uniTersal, 
by  calling  one  of  his  inimitable  &rces,  '  The  Mayor  of  Garrat*  I  have 
indeed  been  told,  that  Foote,  Garrick,  and  Wilkes,  wrote  some  of  the  can- 
didates' addresses,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  corrup- 
tions which  attend  elections  to  the  legislature,  and  of  producing  those 
reforms  by  means  of  ridicule  and  shame,  which  are  vainly  expected  from 
solemn  appeals  of  argument  and  patriotism/* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Garrat  elections,  the  interest,  fun,  and  amuse- 
ment of  which  were  so  great  at  one  period,  that  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  assembled  at  them,  in  vehicles  of  every  description 
from  a  donkey-cart  to  the  carriage  of  a'  peer ;  the  candidates,  dressed  like 
chimney-sweepers  on  May-day,  or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period, 
being  brought  to  the  hustings,  sometimes  in  noblemen's  carriages  drawn 
by  six  horses,  the  owners  themselves  condescending  to  become  their 
drivers  1 

The  first  Mayor  of  Ganrat  was  Sir  John  Harper,  who  filled  the  office 
during  two  parliaments.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  wit,  for  at  his  elec- 
tion when  a  dead  cat  was  thrown  at  him  on  the  hustings,  some  one  exclaim- 
ing that  it  stunk  worse  than  a  badger ;  "  where's  the  wonder,"  vociferated 
Sir  John,  "don't  you  see  it's  a/>oi7-cat?"  This  renowned  knight  was  a  re- 
tailer of  brick-dust  in  London,  and  his  Garrat  honoura  having  improvea 
his  trade  and  the  condition  of  his  ass,  there  were  many  aspirants  in  similar 
occupations  who  became  emulous  of  the  same  distinctions. 

Among  these  was  the  renowned  Sir  JefTery  Dunstan,  whose  portrait  we 
have  given  above,  and  who,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  was  the 
most  popular  candidate  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Garrat  hustings,  having 
been  returned  for  no  less  than  three  parliaments  successively.  '*His  occu- 
pation," says  Sir  Richard,  "  was  that  of  buying  Old  Wigs,  once  a  trade 
like  that  in  old  clothes,  but  become  obsolete  since  the  full-bottomed  and 
full-dressed  wigs  of  both  sexes  went  out  of  fiishion.  Sir  Jefilery  usually 
carried  his  wig-bag  over  his  shoulder,  and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  va- 
grancy, vociferated,  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  'Old  Wigs  1'  but  hav- 
ing a  peraon  like  iElsop,  and  a  countenance  and  manner  marked  by  irre- 
sistible humour,  he  never  appeared  without  a  train  of  boys  and  curious 
persons,  whom  he  entertained  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  shrewd  sayings,  and 
smart  repartees ;  and  from  whom,  without  begging,  he  collected  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  dignity  of  mayor  and  knight.  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  so  severely  did  he  cut  at  the  corruptions  of  those  in  power, 
that,  though  but  a  street  jester,  he  was  prosecuted  for  using  what  were 
then  called  seditious  expressions ;  nay,  more,  as  a  caricature  on  the  times, 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  was,  in  1793,  tried,  convicted,  and 
unprisoned!     In  consequence  of  this  afihir,  and  some  charges  of  dis- 
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lionesty,  he  lost  hkln  popularity,  and  at  the  general  election  for  1796,  was 
ousted  by  Sir  HeLTry  Dimsdale,  muffin-seller,  a  man  as  much  deformed  as 
lumself.  Tbis  'virsis  the  last  of  the  political  buffoons  who  figured  as  Mayor 
of  Garrat.*' 

Sir  JeWsry  eoiJild  not  long  suryive  his  &11 ;  but,  in  death  as  in  life,  he 
proved  a  satire  on.  the  vices  of  the  proud,  for,  in  1797,  he  died,  like  Alex- 
*^der  the  Grectt^  cuid  many  heroes  renowned  in  the  historic  page— of  suf- 
focation firom  ^jccsessive  drinking ! 
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^REDBRICK  BARON  TRENCK  was  bom  at  Kumga* 
^  berg  in  Prussia,  on  the  16th  of  February*  1T26,  of  one 
^  of  the  most  ancient  famih'es  in  the  country.  His  father, 
who  died  in  1740,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
I  cavalry,  bestowed  particular  care  on  the  education  of 
^  his  son,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  manifest  that  hot  and  impetuous  dis- 
position, and  those  violent  passions  which  were  probably  the  cause  of  all 
his  subsequent  misfortunes.  At  this  period  the  barbarous  practice  of  dueling 
was  very  conmion  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  where  it  was  considered 
honourable  to  send  a  challenge.  By  the  time  Trenck  was  sixteen,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  three  affairs  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  of  them  had  wounded 
his  antagonist.  In  1742,  he  was  introduced  as  a  cadet  into  the  body  guards 
of  the  king,  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  talents  which  he  displayed, 
as  to  give  him  a  comet's  commission  in  the  space  of  six  weeks.  His 
majesty  likewise  equipped  him  splendidly  for  the  service ;  and,  in  1743, 
selected  him  to  instruct  the  Silesian  cavalry  in  the  new  manosuvres,  an 
honour  never  before  granted  to  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
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Daring  the  following  winter,  Trenck*8  corps  was  garriaoned  at  Berlin, 
where  a  table  was  kept  at  court  for  the  officers,  and  where  he  associated 
with  the  celebrated  literati  whom  Frederick  had  assembled  around  him. 

Tienck  was  now  near  six  feet  high,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
every  requisite  to  please.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  heart  began  to 
feel  a  passion  which  eventaally  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  and 
seTerity  of  his  sovereign,  though  he  would  himself  fiun  ascribe  it  to  a  very 
difierent  cause.  The  object  of  his  loye  was  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  king's 
sister,  and  from  the  notice  which  Trenck  himself  takes  of  this  aflair,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first  advances  were  made  by  the  lady.  He  informs 
us  that  he  was  appointed  to  escort  another  of  his  majesty's  sisters,  who  had 
been  married  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  far  as  Stettin.  **  Amid  the  tumult*" 
says  he,  **  inseparable  from  occasions  like  these,  on  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  maintain  order,  a  thief  had  the  address  to  steal  my  watch,  and  cut  away 
a  part  of  the  gold  lace  from  the  waistcoat  of  my  uniform,  and  escape  unper- 
ceived.  This  accident  brought  on  me  the  raillery  of  my  comrades,  and 
the  lady  aUuded  to  thence  took  occasion  to  console  me,  saying  it  would  be 
her  care  that  I  should  be  no  loser.  Her  words  were  accompanied  by  a 
look  which  I  could  not  misunderstand,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  thought 
myself  the  happiest  of  mortals." 

This  amour  it  was  Trenck's  interest  to  keep  as  profound  a  secret  as  pos- 
sible. His  mistress  supplied  him  with  more  money  than  he  could  spend, 
so  that  he  made  the  greatest  figure  of  any  officer  in  his  corps.  The  style 
in  which  he  lived  was  remarked,  and  it  was  known  that  the  income  of  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  &ther  was  inadequate  to  support  such  an  expenditure. 

Never  did  the  days  of  youth  glide  away  with  more  apparent  success  and 
pleasure  than  those  of  Trenck  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at 
Berlin.  His  good  fortune  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  1744,  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign  the  baron  received  from  his  sovereign  the 
order  of  Merit,  and  when  it  was  ended,  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  says 
he  was  received  with  open  arms.  He  became  less  cautious  in  regard  to 
his  amour,  and  perhaps  was  more  narrowly  observed.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
foot-guards  having  indulged  in  some  impertinent  jokes  on  the  subject, 
Trenck  bestowed  on  him  such  an  epithet  as  he  thought  he  deserved,  on 
which  they  drew  their  swords  and  his  antagonist  was  wounded.  It  would 
appear  that  his  intrigue  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  king,  for  the  next 
Sunday  when  the  baron  presented  himself  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  majesty 
on  the  parade,  he  addressed  him  in  these  remarkable  words,  **  The  thunder 
begins  to  roll  and  the  bolt  may  fall— -beware."  This  warning  probably 
made  little  impression  on  Trenck,  and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to 
severity  ;  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  being  a  few  minutes  too  late  on  the 
parade,  the  king  remarked  it*  and  made  this  neglect  a  pretext  for  sending 
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him  under  arrest  to  Potsdam  ;  oor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  till  three  days 
before  the  army  marched  to  commence  the  second  campaign. 

Daring  this  campaign  some  letters  passed  between  the  baron  and  his 
eousin,  who  heM  atommand  in  the  Austrian  army  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  This  correspondence  was  made  the  ostensible  reason  of 
Trenck's  being  sent  under  an  escort  of  fifty  hussars  from  the  army  to 
Glatz,  and  there  confined.  Whether  Frederick  had  any  fresh  reason  for 
this  act  of  severity 4  whether  he  had  received  any  new  provocation  from 
Trenckv  or  was  instigated  by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  persons  inimical 
to  the  baron,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

On  his  arrival  at  Glatz,  he  was  not  confined  in  a  dungeoBt  but  was  lodged 
m  a  chamber  belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  garrison»  and  was  albwed  his 
awn  servant  to  attend  him.  His  first  care  after  this  painful  reverse  was  to 
establish  a  safe  correspoadenoe  with  the  princess,  who  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  sent  him  a  thousand  ducats.^  He  wrote  to  the  king, 
requesting  to  be  tried  by  a  court^martialy  and  desiring  that  no  &vour  might 
be  showuy  if  he  should  be  found  guilty.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
Trenck  thought  himself  justified  in  using  every  possiUe  means  to  obtain 
his  hbertjr.  To  this  end  he  employed  the  supplies  he  had  received  from 
the  princess  in  bribing  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison ;  but  his  plan  was 
ungratefully  betmyed  by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  intended  to  rescue  from 
bondage  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 

Trenck's  situation  now  became  much  more  unpleasant.  He  was  closely 
oonfined  in  a  chamber,  for  having  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  king^s  offi- 
cers, and  was  guarded  with  greater  caution.  This  treatment  was  insup* 
portable  to  his  impatient  temper^  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  escape. 

The  window  of  his  apartment  looked  towards  the  city,  and  was  ninety 
feet  from  the  ground  in  the  tower  of  the  citadel.  With  a  knotched  pen- 
knife he  sawed  through  three  iron  bars  ^  and  with  a  £]e,  procured  from  one 
of  the  officers,  he  compleSed  the-  business  of  efifecdng  a  passage  through 
five  more  which  barricaded  the  windows.  This  4onei  be  cut  his  leathern 
portmanteau  into  thongs,  sewed  them  end  to  end,  added  the  sheets  of  his 
bed,  and  safely  descended  from  this  astonishing  height.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success ;  but  a  circumstance  he 
had  never  considered  was,  that  he  had  to  wade  through  moats  full  of  mud, 
before  he  could  enter  the  city.  He  sunk  up  to  the  knees ;  and  after  long 
strugghug  and  incredible  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
the  sentinel  and  desire  him  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  that  Trenck  was 
stuck  fast  in  a  ditch. 

Having  &iied  in  a  subsequent  attempt,  the  result  of  sudden  indignation 
and  resentment,  made  in  open  day.  and  in  the  face  of  the  guard,  the  seve- 
rities of  imprisonmentwere  still  fiuitbec  increased.    With  no  better  success 
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gistrates  of  Dantzic  to  deliver  the  baron  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who,  having  been  informed  of  his  joamey,  sent  to  demand  him.  The 
magistrates,  too  weak  to  resist,  complied  with  the  requisition.  Trenck 
was  seized,  plundered  of  his  property,  and  delivered  up  to  a  party  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers.  A  close  carriage  was  provided,  and  the  unfortunate  baron 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  Magdeburg^,  where,  loaded  with  chains,  he 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon  expressly  prepared  for  his  reception.  A  small 
picture  of  the  countess  of  Bestichef,  his  most  particular  friend  at  Peters- 
burgh,  set  with  diamonds,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his  bosom,  was 
taken  from  him;  the  door  was  shut,  and  there  he  was  left.  Round  his  neck 
was  an  iron  collar  of  a  hand's  breadth ;  to  the  ring  of  which  the  whole 
weight  of  his  irons  was  pendant.  The  chains  he  was  obliged  to  sustain 
with  one  hand,  day  and  night,  for  fear  of  being  strangled. 

Above  the  elbows  were  two  irons  to  which  a  chain  was  fixed  behind  his 
back  that  passed  up  to  the  neck  collar.  These,  however,  were  removed 
about  a  month  after  they  were  put  on,  as  the  baron  fell  ill. 

There  was  a  broad  iron  rim  rivetted  round  his  body,  between  which  and 
the  bar  which  separated  his  hands  there  was  another  chain.  The  bar,  two 
feet  in  length,  was  ironed  to  the  handcufi,  so  that  he  could  only  bring  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  in  ccmtact.  The  chains  were  also  fixed  to  a  thick  iron 
staple  in  the  wall,  a  triple  row  of  chains  descended  to  the  right  foot,  and 
the  whole  weight,  the  projecting  neck-coUar  acting  as  a  lever,  was  enor- 
mous. Under  the  staple  was  a  seat  of  bricks,  on  the  opposite  side  a  water- 
jug.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  baron  was  his  tombstone,  with  the  name 
Trenck  carved  over  a  death's  head. 

His  confinement  in  this  dreadful  cell  continued  for  nine  years,  five 
months,  and  some  days,  during  which  time  he  made  many  attempts  to 
escape  by  bribing  the  sentinels  and  others,  but  never  could  efiect  his  pur- 
pose, as  always  when  on  the  point  of  gaining  his  liberty,  something  hap- 
pened to  prevent  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  several  times  disentangling 
himself  from  his  irons,  and  also  undermining  the  prison,  every  means  was 
taken  by  adding  strength  to  his  fetters,  and  alterations  made  in  his  cell,  to 
keep  him  perfectly  secure. 

**  This  dungeon,"  says  the  baron  in  his  memoirs,  **  was  built  in  a  case- 
ment, ten  feet  long  and  six  broad.  Two  doors  shut  close  on  each  other, 
and  there  was  a  third  at  the  entrance  of  the  casement.  The  light  came 
through  a  window,  at  the  opening  of  the  arch  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
went  through  a  wall  seven  feet  thick.  Though  it  gave  light  enough,  it 
was  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  see  heaven  nor  earth ,  I 
could  only  perceive  the  roof  of  the  magazine.  On  the  inside  and  outside 
of  this  window  were  bars  of  iron,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  between 
them  a  grate  of  wire,  worked  so  close  together,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  object  either  within  or  without.    Besides  all  this,  the  win 
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dow  was  guarded  with  paDiaades  on  the  oatside,  to  prerent  the  sentinels 
from  approaching*  and  giving  me  any  assistance.  My  forniture  in  this 
horrible  abode  ccmsisted  of  a  bedstead,  fastened  to  the  floor,  for  fear  T 
should  remove  it  to  the  window,  and  get  upon  it,  a  mattiass,  a  smaO  stove, 
and  near  the  stove  a  box,  fixed  against  the  wali,  and  intended  to  serve  for 
a  seat.  I  was  not  pennitted  to  have  any  instrument  of  iron,  and  my  allow- 
ance for  four-and-twenty  hours  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  a  jug  of  water. 

**  Though  I  had  been  always  a  great  eater  in  my  youth,  I  was  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  throw  away  half  my  bread,  it  was  so  exceedingly  mouldy. 
This  proceeded  from  the  town  major*s  avarice,  who  sought  to  derive  a 
profit  from  this  article,  of  which  the  number  of  prisoners  made  the  con- 
sumption considenble. 

''Judge,  reader,  of  what  I  sufliered  from  hunger  the  eleven  long  months 
that  I  lived  on  this  involuntary  regimen  I  for  I  should  have  required  at 
least  six  pounds  of  bread  a  day  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  I  had  no  sooner 
received  and  devoured  my  allowance,  than  I  felt  again  the  attacks  of 
hunger.  I  was,  however,  obb'ged  to  wait  the  revolution  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  before  I  could  hope  for  relief.  How  willingly  would  I  have  given 
a  biD  of  exchange  for  a  thousand  ducats,  on  the  money  I  had  at  Vienna,  to 
satisfy  my  appetite  for  once  vrith  dry  bread !  Hunger  seldom  pennitted 
me  to  sleep ;  and  when  it  did,  I  instantly  dreamed  that  I  was  sitting  at  a 
table  covered  with  the  most  delicious  viands,  and  that  I  was  devouring 
them  with  the  greatest  voncity:  I  thought  that  the  company  wondered  at 
my  appetite.  But  as  my  dream  did  not  fiU  my  stomach,  the  illusion  was 
not  of  long  duration ;  I  waked,  the  dishes  disappeared,  and  left  me  nothing 
but  chagrin.  My  cravings,  however,  became  every  day  more  pressing. 
Tliis  kind  of  Buffering  prevented  me  closing  my  eyes,  and  rendered  my 
situation  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful;  the  want  of  sleep  doubling  the 
duration  of  time,  and  consequently  that  of  my  torments. 

**  Prayers  and  representations  were  all  of  no  efl!ect.  The  answer  was, 
'  It  is  forbid  by  the  king's  express  order  to  give  you  more.'  General 
Borck,  commandant  of  Magdeburgh,  a  man  of  a  cruel  and  severe  disposi- 
tion, said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  begged  him  to  make  a  small  addition  to 
my  portion,  *  Tou  gormandized  long  enough  on  the  king's  plate,  which 
y9ur  cousin  Trenck  stole  at  the  battle  of  Sorau ;  but  you  must  now  learn 
to  eat  our  ammunition  bread  in  your  dirty  hole.  Tour  empress  has  not 
sent  money  for  your  support,  and  you  neither  deserve  the  bread  allowed 
you,  nor  the  expense  you  occasion,' "  dbc. 

In  consequence  of  his  several  attempts  to  escape,  the  king  ordered  a  new 
dungeon  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  have 
any  communication  with  the  sentinels.  Giving  a  description  of  his  second 
dungeon,  he  says,  ''My  prison  having  been  built  of  lime  anl  plaster,  in 
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the  short  space  of  eleyen  days*  and  I  having  been  committed  to  it  imme- 
diately  after,  it  was  thought  that  my  sufferings  could  not  be  of  long  duia* 
tion.  Indeed,  during  the  first  half  year,  the  water  dropped  continually 
from  the  vaulted  roof  upon  my  body ;  and  I  can  assure  my  readers,  thai 
for  the  first  three  months  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  dry.  My 
health,  however,  did  not  sufien 

^  When  the  ofiicers  came  to  visit  me^  which  was  eveiy  day  after  the 
reUef  of  the  guard,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  entered,  to  leave  the 
doors  open  for  a  few  minutes,  as  otherwise  the  exhalations  fironi,the  walls, 
added  to  the  thickness  of  the  air,  extinguished  the  candles. 

''Left  to  myself  in  this  horrid  ab6de,  without  friends,  without  as9i8tance, 
and  without  consolation,  my  iiHagiQation  filled  w$h  the  mo^  dreadful 
images,  and  the  most  calculated  to  drive  a  man  to  despair,  I  cannot»  to  this 
day,  conceive  what  withheld  my  hand  from  completing  thp  tragedy.  At 
length,  however.  When  the  dock  had  struck  twelve,  one  day  my  tomb  was 
opened  for  the  first  thne.  Pity  and  ccmuniseiation  were  painted  on  the 
faces  of  my  keepers ;  but  the  profound  silence  they  observed,  and  the  timie 
they  employed  in  opening  the  doors,  to  the  locks  and  bolts  of  which  they 
were  not  yet  accustomed,  inspired  terror. 

**  My  chair  was  removed,  and  a  bedstead,  with  a  mattrasa,  and  a  good 
blanket,  put  in  its  place.  A  whole  ammunition  loaf  was  given  me,  weigh- 
ing six  pounds ;  and  the  town  major  said  to  me, '  that  you  may  not  com- 
plain any  longer  that  you  are  starved,  you  shall  have  as  much  bread  as  you 
can  eat.*  A  jug  of  water,  containing  about  four  quarts,  was  also  given  me ; 
and  then  the  doors  were  shut,  and  every  body  disappeared. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  excess  of  my  joy,  on  thinking  that 
I  was  going  to  satisfy  my  appetite,  after  having  for  eleven  months  suflered 
the  torments  of  hunger.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world,  that,  in  the 
first  instant,  seemed  preferable  to  mine. 

"Never  did  a  fond  lover,  after  long  sighing  in  vain,  &11  with  greater 
pleasure  into  the  arms  of  his  mistress;  never  did  a  tiger,  thirsting  after 
blood,  throw  himself  with  more  fury  on  his  prey,  than  I  upon  my  bread* 
I  ate,  I  devoured,  now  and  then  I  stopped  for  a  moment*  that  I  might  in- 
crease my  enjoyment,  and  then  I  ate  again;  I  thought  my  fate  less  hard ; 
I  wept  for  joy:  I  swallowed  one  bit  after  another,  and  before  the  evening 
came,  the  whole  loaf  was  devoured. 

^  O  nature  I  what  an  inespressibb  charm  hast  thou  attached  to  the  satis- 
fying of  all  our  wants !  and  how  happy  would  the  rich  man  be,  if  he  waited 
four-and-twenty  or  eight-«nd-forty  hours  .before  he  sat  down  to  his  repast  !** 

While  not  occupied  with  planning  the  means  of  escape,  Trenck  used  to 
amuse  himself  in  composing  verses,  which,  after  innumem^ble  difficulties  to 
procure  paper  and  pens,  he  wrote  with  his  blood.  He  also  engmved  cu- 
rious emblems  upon  tin  cups,  with  his  knife.    His  great,  ingenuity  excited 
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the  atlentioa  of  many  panooi  ci  nmk»  particularly  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  who  ordered  her  minister  to  employ  aU  his  inflaence  at  the  court 
of  Berlin  to  obtain  his  enlargement ;  which*  however,  did  not  happen  till 
nine  m<mths  after  peace  had  taken  place* 

The  Baton,  in  his  life,  relates  the  following  corioas  anecdote  of  a 
moose :— ^I  tamed  a  moose  so  peifecdy,  that  the  little  animal  was  con* 
tinnally  pkying  with  me,  and  used  to  eat  ont  of  my  moath«  One  night  it 
-jdmned  about  so  much,  that  the  sentinels  heard  a  noise,  and  made  their 
report  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  As  the  garrison  had  been  changed  at 
the  peace,  and  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  form  at  once  so  close  a  connection 
with  the  officers  of  the  regular  troops,  as  I  had  done  with  those  of  the 
militia,  an  officer  of  the  former,  after  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report 
with  his  own  ears,  sent  to  infonn  the  commanding  officer  that  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on  in  my  prison.  The  Town  Major  arrived  in 
consequence  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  locksmiths  and  masons* 
The  floor,  the  walls,  my  chains,  my  body,  every  thing,  in  short,  was  strictly 
examined.  Finding  all  in  order,  they  asked  me  the  cause  of  the  last  even- 
ing's bustle.  I  had  heard  the  mouse  myself,  and  told  them  frankly  by 
what  it  had  been  occasioned.  They  desired  me  to  call  my  littie  &vourite ; 
I  whistled,  and  the  mouse  immediately  leaped  upon  my  shoulder.  I  soli- 
cited its  pardon ;  but  the  officer  of  the  guard  took  it  into  his  possession, 
promising,  however,  on  his  word  of  honour,  to  give  it  to  a  lady  who  would 
tdce  great  care  of  it.  Turning  it  afterwards  loose  in  his  chamber,  the 
mouse  who  knew  nobody  but  me,  soon  disappeared,  and  hid  itself  in  a  hole. 
At  the  usual  hour  of  visiting  my  prison,  when  the  officers  were  just  going 
away,  the  poor  littie  animal  darted  in,  climbed  up  my  legs,  seated  itself  on 
my  shoulder,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks,  to  express  the  joy  it  felt  on 
seeing  me  again.  Every  one  was  astonished,  and  wished  to  have  it.  The 
l^jor,  to  terminate  the  dispute,  carried  it  away,  gave  it  to  his  wife,  who 
had  a  light  cage  made  for  it;  but  the  moose  refused  to  eat,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  was  found  dead." 

After  his  enlargement,  Trenck  married  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  eleven  children,  and  settied  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  the  death  of  the 
great  Frederick,  his  august  successor  immediately  granted  him  a  passport 
to  Berlin,  and  restored  his  confiscated  estates,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for 
forty-two  years.  He  soon  set  off  for  Konigsberg,  his  native  place,  where 
he  found  his  brother,  who  was  very  rich,  waiting  for  him  with  impatience, 
and  who  adopted  his  children  as  his  heirs.  He  was  received  by  all  his 
friends  with  such  testimonies  of  joy  as  were  taturel  after  his  long  absence, 
and  he  ftilly  intended  to  end  his  days  among  them.  Events  arose,  how- 
ever, which  called  him  into  active  life,  and  made  him  again  and  again  the 
football  of  fortune.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently  visited  Paris, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  where  for  some  time  he  was  the 
ss  T 
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lion  of  the  day.  The  Emperor  Leopold  had  granted  him  a  pension,  on 
condition  that  he  engaged,  under  his  hand,  not  to  publish  any  thing, 
either  in  the  Austrian  dominions  or  elsewhere;  but,  according  to  his 
enemies,  the  baron  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  fiuth.  No  sooner  was  he 
arrived  in  Hungary,  than  at  Buda  he  committed  a  work  to  the  press  in 
favour  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  declare 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  French  ought  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
states,  and  that  he  had  himself  contributed  much  to  the  revolution.  He 
was  in  consequence  arrested  by  order  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and 
conducted  under  an  escort  of  twelve  grenadiers  to  Vienna,  and  confined  in 
a  mad-house,  where  it  was  supposed  he  would  end  his  days.  In  1791, 
however,  he  was  again  set  at  liberty,  but  was  obliged  to  sign  a  new  pro> 
mise  to  live  quietly,  to  behave  loyally,  and  not  to  travel  without  assigning 
a  reason,  or  without  having  obtained  permission  for  that  purpose. 

Such  is  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  Trenck's  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  in  various  publications ;  but  he  himself  relates  the  circumstances 
of  the  business  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  He  states  that,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Austrian  throne,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
viously well  known,  required  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  support  of  certain 
reforms  in  Hungary,  where  a  serious  ferment  had  taken  place.  He  accord- 
ingly employed  his  talents  with  such  success  that  the  malcontents,  headed  by 
the  clergy,  were  highly  exasperated,  and  even  threatened  to  assassinate  him. 

Though  the  emperor  secretly  approved  of  all  Trenck's  proceedings,  yet 
the  baron  relates  that  he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engagement,  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  and  in  which  he  was  threat- 
ened with  confinement  if  he  refused  to  subscribe.  He  acknowledges 
having  been  sent  a  prisoner  from  Buda  to  Vienna  for  some  neglect  of 
military  etiquette,  and  confined  for  nineteen  days  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
latter  city.  Irritated  at  this  treatment,  which  originated  with  the  Prince 
of  Coburg,  the  baron  demanded  public  satisfaction  or  his  discharge,  re- 
nouncing his  pension  and  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  also  claiming  the  bond 
he  had  signed  on  compulsion.  The  emperor  not  only  returned  the  bond, 
but  accepted  his  resignation  of  his  rank,  increased  his  pension  from  nine 
to  fifteen  hundred  florins,  and  gave  him  permission  to  employ  his  talents  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased. 

Trenck  informs  us  also,  that  Leopold  not  only  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  condescension,  but  even  intimated  his  design  to  compensate  him 
for  the  injustice  he  had  sustained,  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian  estates 
of  his  cousin.  Unfortunately  for  the  baron's  hopes,  the  monarch  died 
suddenly,  after  a  very  short  reign,  and  with  him  died  all  the  expectations 
of  Trenck. 

He  lived  in  obscurity  a  few  years,  and  died  in  1797.  Thus  terminated 
the  career  of  a  man,  who,  doubtless,  possessed  an  ardent  and  extmordinary 
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genius,  aod  who  might  hare  raised  himself  to  the  greatest  honours,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  earth,  had  he  possessed  less 
impetuosity  and  more  prudence. 

Trenck  left  a  family  of  eight  children  out  of  eleven  his  wife  had  brought 
bim  during  their  union.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  military  service  of 
Prussia,  and  one  in  the  imperial  army.  His  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 
florins  was  continued  to  his  family  after  his  decease. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  curious  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Toytl  lady 
whoee  love  for  the  baron  was  primarily  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes. 
In  1787,  when  he  visited  Berlin  by  permission  of  the  new  king,  he  was 
received  at  court  and  treated  with  the  utmost  af&bility.  He  had  also  an 
interview  with  the  Princess  Amelia,  but  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  feelings  of  either,  when  each  beheld  the  ravages  which  mis- 
fortune and  time  had  made  in  the  appearance  of  both.  Forty  years  bad 
elapsed  since  they  last  met.  Age,  grief,  and  anxiety  had  produced  para- 
lysis in  the  princess,  and  not  a  vestige  of  her  former  beauty  remained. 
His  long  imprisonment,  and  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  had  sadly  altered 
the  originally  fine  form  of  the  baron.  Never  was  there  a  more  melan- 
choly interview.  Trenck  almost  immediately  left  Berlin,  and  five  days 
after  his  departure,  the  princess  eigpired  1 
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HE  only  account  extant  of  this  venerable  man  is  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Anne  Saville^  who  resided  at  Bolton,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  Jenkins  lived.     On  taking  up  her  re- 
sidence there,  she  one  day  questioned  Jenkins  about  his 
age.    **He  paused  a  little,"  says  she,  ''and  then  said, 
s  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  was  about  102  or  8 ;  and  I 
tat  kings  he  remembered  t    He  said,  as  far  back  as  Henry 
asked  what  public  thing  he  could  longest  remember  T  he 
ien-field.    I  asked  whether  the  king  was  there  T  he  said. 
No ;  he  was  in  France,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  general.    I  asked  him 
how  old  he  might  be  then ;  he  said,  I  believe  I  might  be  between  10  and 
12 ;  for,  says  he,  I  was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a  horse-load  of  arrows, 
but  they  sent  a  bigger  boy  from  thence  to  the  army  with  them.    AU  this 
agreed  with  the  history  of  that  time ;  for  bows  and  arrows  were  then  used, 
the  earl  he  named  was  general,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  was  then  at  Tour- 
nay.    He  told  me,  too,  that  he  was  butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  re- 
membered the  Abbot  of  Fountains  Abbey  very  well,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries."    Jenkins  died  December  8, 1670,  at  Ellerton-upon- 
Swale,  in  Yorkshire.    The  battle  of  Flodden-field  was  fought  September 
9,  1518,  and  he  was  then  12  years  old.     So  that  he  must  have  lived  169 
years,  or  16  years  longer  than  old  Parr.    According  to  Mrs.  Saville,  there 
were  four  persons  in  the  same  parish  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who  were  all 
reported  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  their  testimony  went  to  esta- 
blish his  great  age,  as  they  had  known  him  from  their  youth  upwards, 
and  he  was  then  far  advanced  in  years. 
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During  her  last  iilnesst  her  brother  was  frequently  requested  to  procure 
medical  assistance  for  her.  His  reply  was,  ^  Why  should  I  waste  my 
money,  in  wickedly  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  will  of  Providence  ? 
If  the  old  girl's  time  is  come,  the  nostrums  of  all  the  quacks  in  Chris- 
tendom cannot  save  her,  and  she  may  as  well  die  now  as  at  any  future 
period." 

The  only  food  he  offered  his  sister  during  her  indisposition  was  her 
usual  allowance  of  cold  dumpling  and  sticking  of  beef,  accompanied 
by  the  affectionate  declaration,  that  if  she  did  not  like  it,  she  might  go 
without. 

On  the  death  of  his  sister,  finding  himself  lonesome,  he  hired  a  man  for 
his  companion,  who  was  a  proper  counterpart  of  himself.  This  servant, 
Griffiths,  had,  by  severe  parsimony,  contrived  to  accumulate  £SM  out  of 
wages  which  had  never  exceeded  J610  per  annum.  At  the  time  he  hired 
with  Mr.  Dancer,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  wages  were 
eigMeenpenee  per  week. 

From  a  principle  of  rigid  economy,  Mr.  Dancer  raiely  washed  his  hands 
and  face ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  without  the  assistance  of  either 
soap  or  towel.  Dispensing  with  those  articles  of  expensive  luxury,  he  used, 
when  the  sun  shone,  to  repair  to  a  neighbouring  pool,  and  after  washing 
himself  with  sand,  he  would  lie  on  his  back  in  the  sun  to  dry  himself.  His 
tattered  garments,  which  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness, 
were  kept  together  by  a  strong  hay-band,  which  he  fastened  round  his 
body.  His  stockings  were  so  patched,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  original 
could  be  perceived,  and  in  cold  and  dirty  weather  he  wound  about  his  legs 
ropes  of  hay,  so  that  his  whole  figure  presented  the  most  striking  picture  of 
misery  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

When  his  sister  died,  he  had  a  pair  of  sheets  on  his  bed,  which  he  would 
never  sufiler  to  be  removed,  but  lay  in  them  till  they  were  worn  out.  He 
would  not  allow  his  house  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  room  in  which  he  lived 
was  nearly  filled  with  sticks  he  had  collected  from  his  neighbours'  hedges. 
He  was  for  many  years  his  own  cobler,  and  the  last  pair  of  shoes  he  wore 
had  become  so  large  and  ponderous,  from  the  frequent  soles  and  cover- 
ings they  had  received,  that  they  rather  resembled  hog-troughs  than 
shoes. 

In  his  rambles,  Mr.  Dancer  gathered  all  the  bones  he  met  with,  and 
rather  than  return  home  empty-handed,  he  would  load  himself  with  the  dung 
of  the  cattle  on  the  common.  The  bones  he  first  picked  himself,  and  then 
broke  in  pieces  for  his  dog  Bob.  His  conduct  to  this  favourite,  whom  he 
always  called,  ^  Bob,  my  child,"  afifords  a  striking  instance  of  human  incon- 
sistency ;  for  while  he  himself  would  swill  the  pot-liquor  of  Lady  Tempest's 
kitchen,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  penny.  Bob  was  allowed  a  pint  of  milk 
daily.    His  afifection  for  this  domestic  was,  nevertheless,  overpowered  by  a 
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6(Mi8ideiation  which*  with  him*  carried  irreaistibie  weight.  Complaints 
were  made  to  him  that  Bob  had  worried  some  sheep.  Oa  this*  he  took  the 
dog  to  a  bkcksmith's  shop,  where  he  ordered  all  his  teeth  to  be  broken  off 
short,  to  prerent  a  repetition  of  the  mischief,  for  which  he  might  probably 
hare  been  compelled  to  make  compensation. 

The  report  of  his  wealth,  and  the  idea  of  its  concealment  about  the 
house,  once  brought  a  troop  of  housebreakers,  who  Tery  easily  entered, 
but  could  find  little  property.  This  man  concealed  his  treasure  where  no 
one  would  think  of  looking  for  it.  Bank  notes  usually  lay  with  spi- 
ders  among  the  cobwebs  in  the  cow-house;  guineas  were  concealed  in 
holes  in  the  chimney,  and  about  the  fireplace,  covered  with  soot  and 
ashes. 

This  accident  probably  made  some  impression,  and  rendered  him  desi- 
rous of  placing  his  money  in  a  more  secure  situation  than  his  own  wretched 
hut.  Repairing  not  long  after  to  London,  to  invest  two  thousand  pounds 
m  the  funds,  a  gentleman  who  met  him  near  the  Exchange,  mistaking  him 
for  a  beggar,  put  a  penny  into  his  hand.  Though  somewhat  surprised  at 
first,  yet  recollecting  that  every  little  helps,  he  put  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  and  continued  his  walk. 

Lady  Tempest,  who  was  the  only  person  that  had  any  influence  on  the 
mind  of  this  unhappy  man,  employed  every  possible  persuasion  and  device 
to  induce  him  to  partake  of  those  conveniences  and  comforts  which  are  so 
gratifying  to  others,  but  without  effect.  One  day  she,  however,  prevailed 
on  him  to  purchase  a  hat  of  a  Jew  for  a  shilling,  that  which  he  wore 
having  been  in  constant  use  for  thirteen  years.  She  called  upon  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  her  surprise  found  that  he  still  continued  to  wear  the 
old  one.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he,  after  much  solicitation,  informea 
her,  that  his  old  servant  Qrifliths  had  given  him  sixpence  profit  for  hib 
bargain. 

During  the  illness  which  terminated  his  mis-spent  life.  Lady  Tempest 
accidentally  calling  upon  him,  found  him  lying  in  an  old  sack,  which  came 
up  to  his  neck.  To  her  remonstrances  against  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
situation,  he  replied,  that  having  come  into  the  world  without  a  shirt,  he 
was  determined  to  go  out  of  it  in  the  same  manner.  She  then  requested 
him  to  have  a  pillow  to  raise  his  head,  when  he  immediately  ordered 
his  old  servant  Griffiths  to  bring  him  a  truss  of  hay  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  expired  this  miserable  man,  in  October,  1794,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age. 

It  took  many  weeks  to  explore  the  contents  of  his  dwelling.  One  of 
ills  richest  escrutoirs  was  the  dung-heap  in  the  cow-house,  which  contained 
near  J82500,  and  in  an  old  jacket,  carefully  tied,  and  strongly  nailed  down 
to  the  manger,  was  the  sum  of  £&00  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  In  the  chim- 
ney was  about  dSSOO,  and  an  old  tea-pot  contained  bank  notes  to  the  value 
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of  jSOOO  ;  it  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  whimsically  inscribedi 
"  Not  to  be  hastily  looked  over." 

He  left  in  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  £600  per  annum  to  Lady 
Tempest,  and  after  her  death,  to  her  only  son,  Sir  Henry  Tempest,  of 
8toke-end,  Hereford ;  in  short,  the  whole  property  which  he  left  to  Lady 
Tempest  and  her  brother  Captain  Holmes,  was  about  dSdOOO  per  annum. 
Lady  Tempest  did  not  long  enjoy  the  accession  of  weaUh  which  she  ac- 
quired by  this  miser's  death ;  for  she  contracted  an  illness  during  her 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Dancer  in  his  last  hours,  that  in  a  few  months  termi- 
nated her  own  life. 
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I  HIS  eccentric  penon  was  long  the  proprietor  of 
a  hardware  shop  in  London,  known  hj  the  cha- 
racteristic appellation  of  the  Diriy  Warthouu^ 
he  himself  being  distinguished  by  that  of  Dirty 
Dick.  He  succeeded  his  &ther,  who  carried  on 
the  same  business.  The  elder  Bentley  here 
i  lired  in  considerable  style*  keeping  his  carriage, 
^  and  also  a  country-house.  He  gave  his  son  a 
good  education,  but  being  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  treated  him  as  well 
ss  his  servants  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner.  In  consequence  of  this 
unmerited  severity,  young  Bentley  ran  away  from  home,  and  was  absent 
several  years.  How  he  was  employed  during  that  period  we  are  unable  to 
state,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  contracted  that  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
which  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  such  an  eccentric  manner. 

His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  an  hereditary  endowment.  The  elder 
Bentley,  though  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  houses  at  Islington, 
married  a  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  save 
his  own ;  and  he  laid  down  his  own  coach,  that  he  might  make  use 
of  her's. 

Mr.  Bentley  died  about  the  year  1700,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his 
son.  At  that  time  the  premises  formed  two  distinct  shops;  these  the  young 
man  now  threw  into  one,  and  in  1764  set  out  for  Paris.  During  his  ab- 
sence, he  left  a  person  to  attend  to  his  business,  who  being  a  cleanly  and 
industrious  man,  phced  every  article  in  proper  order,  little  thinking  it 
would  be  the  last  time  that  some  of  them  would  ever  be  cleaned  and 
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PreTious  to  the  death  of  his  father,  and  forborne  years  after  that  event, 
Mr.  Bentley  was  called  the  beaa  of  Leadenhall  street,  and  was  seen  at  all 
public  places,  dressed  as  a  mi^  of  fiishion.  At  this  period  his  favourite 
suit  was  blue  and  silver,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
fashionable  extravagance.  He  paid  several  visits  to  Paris,  and  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XV]U,  to  whom  hQ  was  personally  introduced, 
and  was  considered  one  of  Ae.  handsomest  and  best  dressed  English  gentle- 
men then  at  the  French  cpttrU  He  spok,e  several  foreign  languages  fluently, 
particularly  French,  Ij^lian,  and  German.  At  this  period,  he  attended 
masquerades  and  assepUies,  and  always  appeared  in  the  most  fashionable 
attire. 

The  last  time  he  visited  Paris,  he  was  absent  about  three  weeks.  Ou 
this  occasion,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  shop  to  two  people,  who  trans- 
acted the  business  as  usual,  but  whom  he  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  returned, 
requiring  no  account,  and  merely  remarking  that  none  was  necessary,  as 
they  could  makoi  any  statement  they  pleased.  Nqtir/began  his  career  of 
dirt  and  penury.  Henceforward,  nothing  was  ever  permitted  to  be  cleaned 
or  idusted  in  his  shop.  He  himself  generally  attended  in  it  without  a  coat, 
and  the  dirtkiesa  6f.Jiis<  attire  and  his  skin  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
.  goods  in  his  windows  for  sale.  Out  of  business,  he  wore  a  fustian  dress 
and  cocked  hat;  and  on  gay  occasions,  a  suit  of  old-fashioned  blue*  He 
frequently  powdered  hk  hair  in  the  midst  of  all  his  dirt,  before  a  front  win- 
do#,  which  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  multitude. 

In  his  living  it  is  reported  ttiat  he  never  exceeded  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
for  he  observedythat.if  fhe  had  followed  the  examples  of  many  other  peo- 
ple, or  even  ihis:  .own.  foon^r  cuaMn  of  living,  he  should  inevitably  have 
involved  himself  in  a.  state  of  bankruptcy  or  have  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  prison.  When  told  that  other  people  could  not  live  as  he 
did,  he  wouM  reply,  **  Every  oqe  can  that  pleases,"  insisting  that  it  was 
no  hardship  to  him,  though  in  bia  early  days,  he^  had  seven  dishes  on  his 
table  at  a  timejand  three  servants  ta  attend  him. 

Mr.  Bentiey's  house,  which  wfts  of  a  large  siae,  had  originally  a  front 
q{  white  plaster,  which  time  had  converted  into  a  dingy  black.  Its  outside 
perfectly  corresponded  with  the  interior,  and  both  with  the  figure  of  its 
extraordinary  inhabitants  The  windows  were  literally  as  black  and  covered 
as  thickly  with  dirt  and  smoke  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  which  has  not 
been  swept  for  many  years.  Of  the  windows,  scarcely  a  pane  was  left 
whole,  to  remedy  which  several  of  the  window  shutters  bng  remained  un- 
opened, and  the  .other  vacancies  were  repaired  with  japanned  waiters  and 
tea-trays,  which  Mr.  Bentley  always  todc  good  care  to  chain  to  the  window 
frames.  Though  this  method  of  proceeding  may  appear  to  have  proceeded 
from  parsimony,  yet  notoriety  rather  than  avarice  seemed  to  be  his  ruhng 
principle.    By  the  adoption  of  this  dirty  system,  he  found,  by  experience* 
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that  be  excited  much  cariosity  and  attracted  consideraUe  notice.  He  has 
been  heaid  himself  to  relate  that  a  lady  came  purposely  from  Yorkshire  to 
see  him,  as  the  most  remarkable  character  she  bad  e¥«r  beard  of,  and  it  is 
certain  that  other  ladies  hare  been  equally  curious.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
has  been  related,  that  the  neighbours,  especially  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  frequently  ofiered  to  defray  the  expense  of  painting  and  re- 
pairing the  front  of  the  house,  but  this  Mr.  Bentley  as  constantly  refused, 
alleging  that  his  shop  was  so  well  known  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Dirty  Warthovue  of  LeadenhaD  street,  that  to 
alter  its  appearance  would  ruin  his  trade  with  the  Levant  and  other  foreign 
parts. 

The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  place,  and  its  no  less  eodraordinsrr 
inhabitant,  is  described  with  much  spirit  in  the  following  lines  :-— 

Wlio  but  has  seen  (if  h«  cm  see  at  iD) 

'Twist  Algmte's  well-koown  pomp  and  Loadenhall, 

A  cmioiia  hardware  ahop*  in  general  full 

Of  warea  from  Birmingfaam  and  Pontipool  t 

Bagrlm'd  with  dirt,  behold  ita  ample  fiont, 

Wkh  thirty  yeara^  collected  filth  upoa't ; 

See  featoon'd  cobweba  pendant  o'er  the  door, 

While  boiea,  balee,  and  trunks,  are  atrew'd  anrand  the  floor. 

Behold  how  whistling  winds  and  driving  ain. 

Gain  free  admission  at  each  broken  pane. 

Save  where  the  dingy  tenant  keeps  them  out 

With  am  or  tray,  knife-case,  or  dirty  ckmt! 

Here  snuflers,  waiters,  patent  screws  for  corks; 

There  castots,  card-racks,  cheese-trays,  -knives  and  forks  I 

Here  empty  cases  piled  in  he^w  on  high ; 

There  packthread,  papers,  rope,  in  wild  disorder  lie. 

Oh !  say,  thon  enemy  to  soap  and  towels! 
Hast  no  oon^assion  lurking  in  thy  boweb  f 
Think  what  the  neighbomra  snfier  by  thy  whim. 
Of  keeping  self  and  house  in  such  a  trim ! 
The  officers  of  health  ahould  riew  the  scene. 
And  pnt  thy  shop  and  thee  in  quarantine. 
Consider  thou,  in  summer's  ardent  heat. 
When  Tarioos  meaus  are  tried  to  cool  the  street. 
What  must  each  decent  neighbour  suffer  then 
From  nozious  TapourB  issuing  from  thy  den. 

Say,  if  within  the  street  where  thou  dost  dwell, 
Each  house  were  kept  exactly  like  thy  cell ; 
O  say,  thou  enemy  to  brooms  and  mops ! 
How  long  thy  neighbours  could  keep  open  shops. 
If  following  tiiee  in  taste,  each  wretched  elf, 
Unshayed,  unwash'd,  and  squalid  like  thyself 
Resolved  to  live  t— The  answer's  very  plain, 
One  year  would  be  the  utmost  of  their  reign  t 
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yictimB  to  filth,  each  yot'ry  aoon  would  ML, 
And  one  grand  jail-distemper  kill  them  alL 

Penoni  there  are,  who  eay  thou  haat  been  seen 
Some  yean  ago,  with  hands  and  &ce  wash'd  clean ; 
And  wooldat  thou  quit  this  moet  unseemly  plan. 
Thou  art,  'tis  said,  a  very  comely  mant 
Of  polish'd  language,  partial  to  the  fiur, 
Then  why  not  wash  thy  face,  and  comb  thy  hair; 
Clear  from  thy  house  accumulated  dirt, 
New  paint  the  front,  and  wear  a  cleaner  shirt  f 

The  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  this  place  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  its  ruinous  appearance  without.  Gk)ld  ear-rings,  trinkets, 
and  other  valuable  articles  lay  buried  among  his  goods  in  various  parts  of  the 
house.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  disorder  of  Mr. 
Bentiey's  shop  and  business  than  the  following  anecdote  :-^The  traveller  of 
a  mercantile  house  at  Birmingham  called  upon  him  and  obtained  an  order 
to  a  considerable  amount,  which  was  duly  executed.  About  two  years  after- 
wards he  waited  upon  him  for  payment  for  the  goods.  Mr.  Bentley  not 
recollecting  his  person,  was  astonished  at  the  demand,  and  declared  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  transaction.  The  traveller,  after  repeated  applica- 
tions, attributing  the  cause  to  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  place,  requested 
permission  to  search  for  the  goods,  which  he  thought  he  should  know. 
After  spending  much  time  and  trouble,  he  at  length  discovered  the  bale  of 
goods,  unpacked,  exactly  as  it  was  sent  from  Birmingham.  The  traveller 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  and  Mr.  Bentley  being  con- 
vinced, honourably  settled  the  account. 

The  ignorant  circulated  a  report  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  in  his  house  a 
blue  room,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  mentioned  in  the  popular  story  of 
Blue-beard ;  but  this  is  thought  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is,  however,  asserted  as  a 
fiict,  that  he  had  a  room  which  had  remained  locked  up  without  being 
ever  opened  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Of  this  singular  fancy  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause.  Mr.  Bentley  was 
engaged,  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady,  and  previous  to  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  he  invited  her  and  several  of  her  relatives  to  partake  of 
a  sumptuous  entertainment.  Having  prepared  every  thing  for  their 
reception,  he  anxiously  awaited  in  this  apartment  the  arrival  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  when  a  messenger  entered,  bringing  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  her  sudden  death.  This  unexpected  event  had  such  an  efiect 
upon  him,  that  he  closed  up  the  room  with  the  resolution  that  it  should 
never  again  be  opened. 

In  this  capacious  habitation,  Mr.  Bentley  lived  alone,  without  servant  or 
domestic  of  any  kind.  For  more  than  twenty  yean  before  he  quitted 
business,  he  had  not  kept  a  servant  of  either  sex,  and  if  asked  the  reasoiit 
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he  would  reply  that  he  waa  once  robbed  by  a  senrant,  and  was,  thereforOy 
determined  never  to  keep  one  again.  Some  person  who  inquired  whether 
he  kept  a  dog  or  cat  to  destroy  any  yermin  he  might  have  in  the  house, 
he  answered,  with  a  smile,  '^No,  sir,  they  only  make  more  dirt  and  spoil 
more  goods  than  their  services  are  worth.  And  as  to  rats  and  mice,** 
added  he,  ^how  can  they  live  in  my  house  when  I  take  care  to  leave  them 
nothing  to  eat  ?" 

Though  Mr.  Bentley  kept  no  servant  in  his  house,  he  employed  a  poor 
man,  by  the  hour,  to  watch  his  door,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  imperti- 
nent people,  carry  out  his  goods  occasionally,  buy  provisions,  and  hand 
the  shutters,  which  he  himself  put  up  and  took  down  every  night  and 
morning.  This  man  had  directions,  when  Bentley  was  above,  shaving  or 
otherwise  employed,  to  call  him  on  the  entrance  of  any  customer,  when 
he  would  come  down,  just  as  he  was,  half  shaved,  or,  perhaps,  half  naked. 
Notwithstanding  his  oddities,  he  was  remarkably  polite  to  his  customers, 
and  the  ladies,  in  particular,  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  elegance  of 
his  manners. 

Amid  the  mass  of  filth,  which  a  long  series  of  years  had  accumulated 
in  his  habitation,  Mr.  Bentley  led  the  kind  of  life  we  have  already  de- 
scribed till  his  lease  of  the  premises  expired,  and  in  February,  1804,  he 
quitted  them  with  great  reluctance,  being  under  articles  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  Qoeling,  to  relinquish  business  in  his  favour.  For  thirty  years,  he 
had  invariably  refused  admittance  to  every  one,  the  ground  kmdlord  not 
excepted,  declaring  that  he  would  not  sufier  a  saint  from  heaven  to  go  over 
his  house.  His  lease  terminated  at  Christmas,  1802,  and  during  the  next 
year  Mr.  Bentley  was  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Qosling,  and  to  him  also  he  denied 
access  till  he  could  no  longer  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Gosling,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  premises,  indulged  the  curi- 
ous with  a  view  of  the  apartments.  This  permission  attracted  great  num- 
bers of  visitors,  by  one  of  whom  the  following  description  of  the  interior 
of  this  extraordinary  mansion  is  given  :— 

''The  first  objects  that  attracted  attention  were  the  ponderous  folding- 
doors  of  the  shop,  and  the  rusty  bolts,  bars,  and  chains  for  securing  them. 
The  ceiling  in  the  hall  exhibited  traces  of  former  elegance,  and  the  stair- 
case displayed  much  workmanship.  On  the  first  flight  of  stairs  hung  the 
remains  of  a  long-extinguished  lamp.  The  first  room  on  the  first  floor 
had  been  a  kitchen,  where  there  was  seen  a  jack,  spit,  A>c.,  the  rusty  con- 
dition of  which  demonstrated  that  it  had  not  moved  for  many  years. 
It  had  long  been  deprived  of  its  chain,  with  which  Bentley  secured  the 
tea-trays  placed  against  the  broken  panes  of  his  shop  windows.  Here 
also  was  a  clock,  which  was  once  handsome,  and,  no  doubt,  regulated  the 
movements  of  his  father's  family,  but  now  so  disguised  with  dirt,  as  to  be 
much  better  calculated  to  inform  the  spectator  how  many  years*  filth  it 
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had  accumulated*  than  to  poiiit  out  the  fleetiug  houn  and  jninutes.  The 
kitchen  range,  once  equally  good  and  useful,  had  only  been  used  to 
support  a  frying*pan  without  a  handle,  curiously  mended  with  pegs,  in 
which  Bentley  used  to  bum  a  mixture  of  smalI-<;oal  and  charcoal  for  cook- 
ing his  provisions.  The  furniture  of  this  place  consisted  of  a  dirty  round 
table  and  a  bottomless  chair,  made  useful  by  the  corer  of  a  packing  box* 
Except  a  few  articles  of  broken  earthenware,  the  shelves  and  dressers 
exhibited  nothing  but  old  shoes,  a  masquerade  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  sword. 
Beside  the  tin  flour  vessel,  the  cleanest  article  in  the  house,  stood  a  che- 
mist's pipkin,  supplied  with  soap  for  shaving,  a  brush  of  his  own  manu- 
fiicture,  and  a  piece  of  broken  looking-glass,  curiously  inlaid  in  wood. 
This  was  evidently  the  only  dressing  and  sitting-room,  and  here  also  its 
extraordinary  inhabitant  reposed,  wrapping  himself  up  in  an  old  coat,  and 
lying  upon  the  floor,  which,  from  the  accumulated  dirt  and  rubbish,  must 
have  been  softer  than  the  bare  boards. 

''Next  to  the  kitchen  was  a  small  study,  apparently  long  inhabited  by 
spiders.  The  closet  was  full  of  dirty  bottles,  from  which  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  Mr.  Bentley  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  had  been  elegant,  and  the  ground  being  blue,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  blue  room.  The  secretaire  and  bookcase  contained 
some  valuable  works ;  the  counter-part  was  his  jewelry  casket,  from  which 
he  used  to  indulge  l^is  female  customers  with  little  ornaments  as  presents, 
which  never  failed  to  be  very  productive  in  his  way  of  business. 

"The  dining-room  contained  a  large  round  mahogany  table,  at  which,  as 
Bentley  relatedt  the  company  were  entertained  at  his  christening.  Here 
the  looking-glasses  and  pictures  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  sable 
walls.  The  antiquated  grate,  once  of  highly  polished  steel,  but  for  many 
years  a  prey  to  consuming  rust,  contained  nothing  combustible,  but  seemed 
to  groan  under  an  immense  burden  of  mortar  and  rubbish  blown  down  the 
chimney.  The  marble  sideboard,  relics  of  chairs,  the  chimney-piece  ele- 
gantly carved,  and  the  shades  of  lustres  hung  round  the  ceiling,  indicated 
the  former  respectability  of  the  place.  The  carpet  in  this  room  was  a 
curiosity,  for  unless  the  comer  was  turned  up,  the  visitor  imagined  that  he 
was  treading  on  dirty  boards.  One  of  the  closets  was  full  of  pipkins  and 
phials,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  charged  his  successor  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful, as  they  contained  poieton  enough  to  destroy  one  half  of  London." 

In  February,  1804,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Bentley  finally 
quitted  that  business  which  for  forty  years  he  had  conducted  in  a  manner 
80  truly  extraordinary.  It  may  be  supposed  that  his  time  wofild  pow  hang 
heavy  upon  his  hands,  after  being  for  so  long  a  period  accustomed  to  the 
active  pursuits  of  trade.  But  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Bentley,  notwithstanding 
his  singular  habits  and  eccentricities,  possessed  an  enlightened  and  well- 
informed  mind,  and  sufficient  resources  within  himself  to  pass  his  time 
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place  can  afford  a  fairer  field  for  the  exertions  of  talents 
}r  honest  industry,  than  the  capital  of  the  British  empire. 
Bow  many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  persons  there 
raising  themselres  by  those  reconunendations  from  the 
nost  abject  indigence  to  prosperity  and  wealth !     Of 
(msy  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known. 
I  be  amusing/'  says  the  Rot.  Mr.  Orangery  "  to  trace  the 
»f  a  Lord  Mayor  from  the  loom  or  the  fishmonger's  stall 
ir  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  to  be  informed  with  what  dif 
ficulty  he  got  the  first  hundred  pounds,  with  how  much  less  he 
made  it  a  thousand,  and  with  what  care  he  rounded  his  plum."  Although 
Mr.  Cappur  did  not  attain  to  such  honours  or  such  opulence,  yet  he  afibrde 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  these  obsenrations.    He  was  bom  in  Cheshire 
of  humble  parents ;  the  family  being  numerous,  he  came  to  London  at  an 
early  age,  to  shiA  for  himself,  as  he  used  to  say,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  grocer.    Mr.  Cappur  soon  manifested  great  quickness  and  industry^ 
and  proved  a  most  valuable  servant  to  his  master.    It  was  one  of  his  chief 
boasts,  that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  never  be- 
trayed it.    Being  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  commenced  business  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosemary- 
lane.   His  old  master  was  his  only  friend,  and  reconmiended  him  so  strongly 
to  the  dealers  in  his  line,  that  credit  to  a  very  large  amount  was  given  him. 
In  proportion  as  he  became  successful,  he  embarked  in  various  speculations. 
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W  in  ncnme    %m  n  a  80  fortunate  as  in  the  funds.    He  at  length  amassed  a  sun 
•officient  Co  cl^cline  all  business  whatever. 

Mr.  Cctpp  uLsr  therefore  resolved  to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  life.  This  bes 

^ited  bis    supposition ;  for  although  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities 

y«t  he  vias  Ch^  most  overbearing  man  living,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  aj 

hen  placed     "by  the  side  of  a  churlish  companion.    For  several  days  h< 

V|^w  «1>oue  tJie  vicinity  of  London,  searching  for  lodgings,  without  bein^ 

Ij  ^  pl^As^    liimself.    Being  one  day  much  fatigued,  he  called  at  tin 

l^  &t  I^^Kanington,  took  a  chop  and  spent  the  day,  and  asked  for  i 

<^q^|.    '^M      xaaual  blunt  manner,  when  he  was  answered  in  the  sam< 

fU|.^    **^jrl^    by  the  landlord,  that  he  could  not  have  one.     Afr.  Cap 

j^<(ryj^_*^^^olved  to  stop,  if  he  could,  all  his  life,  to  plague  the  gratol' 

id  refused  to  retire.    AAer  some  altercation,  however,  he 

^Mlated  with  a  bed,  and  never  slept  out  of  it  for  twenty-five 

ig  that  time  he  made  no  agreement  for  lodging  or  eating 

be  considered  a  customer  only  for  the  day.    During  man] 

:ed  about  quitting  this  residence  within  the  next  twenty-fou] 


*sx^ 


3r  of  living  was  so  methodical,  that  he  would  not  drink  his  tei 

her  than  a  fiivourite  cup.    He  was  equally  particular  witt 

knives  and  forks,  plates,  dbc.    In  winter  and  summer  h< 

ae  hour,  and  when  the  mornings  were  dark,  he  was  s< 

I  the  house,  that  he  walked  about  the  apartments  without  the 

any  light.    At  breakfast  he  arranged,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the 

a  of  the  tea-table,  but  first  of  all  he  would  read  the  newspapers. 

also  observed  a  general  rule,  and  invariably  drank  his  pint  of 

:  xipper  was  uniformly  a  gill  of  rum,  with  sugar,  lemon-peel,  an^i 

tc^fother ;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  pint  he  had  at  dinner 

^^)nomical  plan  he  never  deviated. 

^^5^^-^^^^     ^      liimself  the  champion  of  government,  and  his  greatest  glorj 

^^^e\  \jf^   ^'^^^^^  his  country  and  king.    He  joined  in  all  subscriptions  which 

f^^A^  \ki  ^^^^  aid  of  government.  He  was  exceedingly  choleric,  and  nothing 

^  '^^^k        ^*^*^g6r  so  soon  as  deckiming  against  the  British  constitution.    Ib 

^^  ^j^j^^^J^^^"^    he  kept  his  &vourite  chair,  and  there  he  would  often  amuse 

XTu^^       "^^ixli  satirizing  the  customers,  or  the  landlord,  if  he  could  make  his 

1^    ^     ^^\V  >^tler.    It  was  his  maxim  never  to  join  in  general  conversation, 

10"^  y^t^rrupt  it  whenever  he  could' say  any  thing  ill-natured.    Mr, 

^^>^xl^**^    conduct  to  his  relations  was  exceedingly  capricious ;  he  nevei 

^         ^  ^^e  any  of  them.    As  they  were  chiefly  in  indigent  circumstances, 

"X^  x^^^-  ^uent  applications  from  them  to  borrow  money.    "Are  they 

V^a^s^s^tioixs?"  he  would  inquire :  when  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 

\^  ^rotild  add,  ^  Tell  them  I  have  been  deceived  already,  and  never  will 

^&5Vice  a  sixpence  by  way  of  loan,  but  I  will  give  them  the  sum  they 
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want ,  and  if  -ever  I  hear  they  make  known  tiie.ciicuintta]Ke»  I  will  cut 
them  off  with  a  shilling." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Townaead  became  landlord  of  the  Horna,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  few  good  ready-money  purchaaes,  and  applied  to  the 
old  man  for  a  temporary  loan  :-*-"  I  wish/'  said  he,  "to  8.erve  you,  Town- 
aend ;  you  ae^oa  an  indvstriona  fellow ;  but  how  ia  it  to  be  done?  I  have 
sworn  never  to  lend,  I  must  therelore  gire  it  thee ;"  which  he  accordingly 
did  the  following  day,  Mr.  Townsend  proved  grateful  for  this  mark  o( 
liberality,  and  never  beaded  to  administer  to  him  every  cdmfort  the  house 
would  afford ;  and  what  was,  perhaps,  more  gratifying  to  the  old  man,  he 
indulged  him  in  his  eccentricities. 

Mr.  Cappurwas  elected  steward  of  the  parlour  fire^  and  if  any  persons 
were  daring  enough  to  put  a  poker  in  it  without  his  permission,  they  stood 
a  fell  chance  of  feeling  the  weight  of  his  cane.  In  summer  time,  a  favour- 
ite diversion  of  his  was  kiUiag  flies  ia  ths  parlour  with  his  cane :  but  as 
he  was  sensible  of  the  ill  opinion  this. would  produce  among  the  company 
present,  he  would  whh  great  ingenuity  introduce  a  story  about  the  rascality 
of  all  Frenchmen,  **  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  hate  and  detest,  and  would 
knock  down  just  the  same  as  these  flies."  This  was  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  presently  the  killed  and  wounded  were  scattered  about  in  all  quarters 
of  the  room.  From  this  fly«kiUing  propensity  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Domitiany  among  the  customers  who  frequented  the  house. 

This  truly  eccentric  character  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tuesday  morning  before  his  decease 
that  a  visible  alteration  was  perceived  in  him.  Having  riaen  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual,  he  waa  observed  to  walk  about  the  house,  exceedingly 
agitated  and  convulsed.  Mr.  Townsend  pressed  him  to  suffer  medical 
assistance  to  be  sent  for,  to  which  Mr.  Cappur  then,  and  at  all  times,  had 
a  great  avereion.  He  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  evinced  great  anxiety  to 
write,  but  could  not.  Mr.  Townsend,  apprehending  his  dissohition  was 
nigh,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  get  permisision  to  send  for  Mr.Cappur*s 
relations,  and* tried  to  obtain  their  address,  for  that  purpose.  He  refused, 
saying  that  he  should  be  better.  On  the  second  day,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
recovery,  Mr.  Townsend  called  in  four  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  neig 
bourhood,  and  had  seals  put  upon  all  his  property^  One  of  the  four  gen 
tlemen  having  recollected  the  address  of  Mr.  Cappur*s  two  nephews,  ot 
the  name  of  Dutton,  they  were  immediately  sent  for.  They  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rosemary-lane*  As  soon  as  the  dd  gentleman's 
dissolution  had  taken  place,  his  desks,  trunks  and  boxes,  ware  opened  by 
the  Messra.  Dutton  and  their  lawyer ;  when  they  found  J6100  in  bank 
notes,  a  few  guineas,  a  great  many  government  securities,  and  a  will  which 
the  parties  present  proceeded  to  read.  It  was  curiously  worded,  and  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  a  sheet  of  banken*  checks*    His  property,  which  waa 
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upwards    of    .^680,000,  he  left  equally  among  his  poor  relations.    The  two 

nephe^p^s     i^v^re  nominated  his  executors,  and  were  bequeathed  between 

them  deSOOO  in  the  three  per  cents. 

Fronrx      Ai^jr.  Cappur's  declarations  in  his  lifetime«  there  was  reason  to 

suppose  'Tl^a.e  Jhe  had  made  another  will,  as  the  one  found  was  not  witnessed. 
No  oib^^x*   ^^nrsus  ever  found,  however ;  and  nothing  further  appeared  that  in 
^y  'w«.y   ixisurlced  the  eccentricity  of  his  character.     His  remains  were 
^^Tted  in  &  -vault  in  Aldgate  church. 
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DWARD  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE,  aon  of 
Liady  Mary  Wortley  Mootague,*  passed  through 
sach  yariegated  scenes,  thai  a  hare  recital  of 
them  would  savour  of  the  marvellous.  From 
Westminster  school,  where  he  was  placed  for 
education,  he  ran  away  thrice.  He  exchanged 
clothes  with  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  followed  for 
some  time  that  sooty  occupation.  He  next  joined 
a  fisherman,  and  cried  flounders  in  Rotherhithe. 
He  then  sailed  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain ;  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  ran  away  from  the  vessel,  and  hired  himself  to  a  driver  of  mules. 

*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  eldeat  daughter  of  ETeljm,  Duke  of  Kingaton, 
and  the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William,  JSarl  of  Denbigh.  She  was  bom  at 
Thoreeby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  1690.  Under  Bishop  Burnet,  she  acquired  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  Li  1712,  she  married  Ed- 
ward Wortley  Montague,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  in  1716,  whither  she 
accompanied  him.  Here  we  find  fixm  her  correspondence,  that  she  had  added  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  German,  Italian,  and  Turkish  languages  to  her  other  acquirements.  After 
her  return,  she  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  into  this  country,  as  she  had  seen 
it  practised  with  success  in  the  East.  Her  wit  and  literature  led  her  to  form  intimacies 
with  all  the  eminent  poets  and  scholars  of  her  brilliant  era.  Her  health  declining  in  1739, 
she  went  to  Italy,  where  she  remained  till  1761,  when  her  husband  died.  She  then  re- 
turned to  England,  but  she  surrired  hun  only  till  the  21st  of  August,  1762.  In  1763,  a 
collection  of  her  letters  were  published,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  but  her 
grandson,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  afterwards  gave  her  entire  works  to  the  public,  in  5  toIs. 
12mo,  containing  her  lafo,  Letters,  translation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epietetus,  Poems, 
and  Essays. 
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After  thus  yagabondizing  it  for  some^  time,  he  was  discorered  by  the 
coDsol,  who  retunaed  him  to  his  friends  in  England.  They  received  him 
with  joy,  and  a  private  tutor  was  employed  to  recover  those  rudiments  of 
learning  which  a  life  of  dissipation,  blackguardism,  and  vulgarity,  might 
have  obliterated.  Wortley  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time ;  then  returned  to  England,  acted  according  to  the  dignity 
of  his  birth,  was  chosen  a  member,  and  scfrved  in  two  successive  parlia- 
ments. His  expenses  exceeding  his  income,  he  became  involved  in  debt, 
quitted  his  native  country,  and  commenced  that  wandering  traveller  he 
continued  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Having  visited  most  of  the  eastern 
countries,  he  contracted  a  partiality  for  their  manners.  He  drank  little 
wine ;  a  great  deal  of  cofllee ;  wore  a  long  beard ;  smoked  much ;  and, 
even  whilst  at  Venice,  he  was  habited  in  the  eastern  style.  He  sat  cross- 
le^^ed  in  the  Turkish  &shion  from  choice.  With  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
the  Chaldaic,  and  the  Persian  languages,  he  was  as  well  acquainted  as 
with  his  native  tongue.  He  published  several  pieces ;  one  on  the  **  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;**  another  on  **The  Causes  of  Earth- 
quakes.** He  had  seraglios  of  wives,  but  the  lady  whom  he  married  in 
England  was  a  washerwoman,  with  whom  he  did  not  cohabit.  When 
she  died  without  leaving  issue  to  him,  being  unwilling  that  his  estate 
should  go  to  the  Bute  fiimily,  he  set  out  for  England  to  marry  a  young 
woman  already  pregnant,  whom  a  friend  had  provided  for  him,  but  he  died 
in  his  journey. 
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JOHN  GUTENBERG, 

THB  IHVBHTOK  OF   PKIHTIHOt 

WITH  BOMB  NOTIOBS  OF  JOHN  FUST,  HIS  PAETKBB. 

I  HE  year  1463  is  a  memorable  epoch  m  history.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  century  that  witnessed  the  reyival  of  knowledge 
and  the  triumph  of  classical  learning  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
was  marked  also  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the^eastem  em- 
pire, and  the  establishment  of  the  followers  of  Mahoi.net, 
with  a  firm  footing  on  the  soil  from  whence  the  eastern 
rulers  of  the  dismembered  Roman  empire  were  driven.  This  important 
event  had  long  been  foreshadowed  by  the  luxury  and  decapng  vigour  of 
the  eastern  empire.  The  M  of  Constantinople,  in  1468,  accomplished  its 
destiny,  and  the  highways  were  forthwith  crowded  with  fugitives  seeking 
safety  in  the  unconquered  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  On  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople,  the  learned  men  of  Greece  were  scattered  through  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  bearing  with  them  invaluable  treasures  in  the  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  they  had  rescued  from  the  spoiler.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  were  conveyed  to  Italy,  where  a  general  excitement  prevailed 
on  behalf  of  classical  learning,  so  that  numerous  scholars  were  ready  to 
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welcome  the  fiigitivM,  and  hail  the  literary  treasiires  they  brought  with 
theiDy  as  the  meet  TalnaUe  gifta  that  the  westero  couM  derive  from  the 
eastern  empire. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  the  celebrated  Floreotine,  was  specially  actire  at  this 
period,  both  in  welcomitig  the  learned  strangers,  and  in  acquiring,  by  etery 
means  in  his  power,  the  literary  treasures  which  the  inroads  of  batbarism 
had  scattered,  and  ihrefitened  to  destroy.  Thousands  of  manuscripts  were 
brought  home  by  the  agents  of  this  indefatigable  collector,  many  of  them 
unknown  befcffe;  and  numerous  transcribers  were  employed  in  slowly 
multiplying  copies  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  more  recent  woiks  of  the  Ghreek  &thers ;  so  that  we  in 
all  probability  owe  to  the  princely  merchant  of  Florence  the  preserration 
of  wknj  of  these  iuTaluable  treasures  of  antiquity. 

While,  howerer,  the  south  of  Europe  was  thus  diligently  engaged  in 
preserring  and  multiplying,  by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  the  copiers, 
the  treasuies  of  ancient  Bterature^  a  process  was  silently  evdTing  in  the 
north,  destined  to  elect  a  mighty  revolution  on  the  church,  and  on  the 
world.  At  &e  terj  timto  when  the  Moslem  troops  were  mustering  on  the 
Buropean  shores*  and  the  Walls  of  Constantinople  were  falling  before  these 
fanatical  besiegon,  an  unnoticed  and  obscure  German  mechanic  was  ma- 
turing an  art  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  most  important  discovery  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  world,  and  to  build  up  new  empires  on  a  more  stable 
basis  than  had  been  dreamt  of  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  or  the  despotic 
empires  of  the  Romans  and  Goths. 

At  the  village  of  Sulgeloch,  near  Ment2,  or  Mayence,  as  it  is  now  called, 
John  Ghitenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  bom,  in  the  year  1807.  Of 
his  childhood  and  youth  scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  for  he  closed  his  life 
in  poverty,  and  died  while  others  were  reaping  the  profits  of  his  great 
invention.  He  appears,  from  such  glimpses  as  we  obtain  of  his  early  years, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy ;  and  of  that  natural  vehemence,  and 
animal  life,  which  only  requires  a  sound  bias,  and  the  selection  of  some 
sufficient  object  of  pursuit,  to  lead  to  high  and  valuable  attainments.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  pursuing  some  mechanical  occupa- 
tion, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  success  of  his  Ubours  at  a  later  date,  that  his  early  employment 
was  such  as  prepared  him  for  his  great  work. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  young  apprentice  of  Mayence  found  other 
matters  to  keep  his  hands  in  emplojrment,  and  to  satisfy  his  restless  and 
still  unsatisfied  energies.  The  period  when  he  left  his  quiet  native  village 
of  Sulgeloch,  to  seek  for  such  education  for  head  and  hand  as  the  neigh- 
bouring Rhenish  capital  could  afiS)rd  him,  was  during  the  early  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  an  era  of  great  and  universal  activity.  The  burghers 
^  the  free  cities  were  rising  into  importance  t  the  old  fe]adal  bondage  that 
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iiad  80  long  formed  the  sole  tie  between  the  noblee  and  the  nind  popdatiotty 
WEB  rapidly  becoming  modified,  or  altogether  displaced  by  the  freer  notions 
that  had  sprung  up  among  the  wealthy  trading  burghers  of  the  lai^  towns. 
Such  a  change  was  watched,  as  might  be  expected,  with  peculiar  jealousy 
by  those  whose  interests  were  thereby  inyolved.  The  citizen  was  no  less 
anxious  to  guard  his  newly  established  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  older  privileged  classes,  than  were  the  nobles  to  check  every  interfe- 
rence with  their  time-hallowed  superiority  and  lordships.  Numerous  con* 
tests,  often  of  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  nature,  resulted  from  the  clashing  of 
these  rival  interests ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  glimpses  which  we  obtain  of 
young  Gutenberg,  is  as  an  active  partizan  in  these  party  feuds. 

Fortune  at  no  time  rewarded  very  liberally  the  exerticms  of  poor  Ghiten- 
berg ;  it  has  been  reserved  indeed  for  posterity  to  yield  to  him  the  tardy 
acknowledgment  due  to  his  genius  and  indomitable  perseverance,  wellnigh 
four  centuries  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  unhonoured  and  long-forgotten 
grave.  Fortune  seems  to  have  been  as  little  inclined  to  reward  his  early 
political  struggles  as  the  more  noble  and  invaluable  life-labours  on  which 
he  was  soon  after  to  enter.  ^  During  his  residence  in  Mentz,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  ^*he  became  implicated  in  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  nobility,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Strasbourg  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  his  victorious  adversaries."  No  more  minute  account  has 
been  preserved  of  this  civic  contest,  which  probably  differed  little  from 
similar  disturbances  that  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that  period  in  most 
of  the  capitals  and  large  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  and  excited  appa- 
rently as  little  notice  then,  as  an  ordinary  street  riot  would  now  lead  to. 
There  is  something,  however,  that  cannot  but  strike  the  thoughtful  reader, 
as  very  characteristic  of  the  future  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  this 
early  and  passing  glimpse  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  life.  Nobles 
and  kings  were  yet  to  learn  the  power  of  that  mighty  engine  that  was  to 
form  the  great  life-work  of  Qutenberg ;  pontifils  were  to  tremble  before  its 
indomitable  assaults ;  and  slavery,  feudalism,  and  unjust  class-privileges  of 
every  kind,  were  to  fall  before  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  printing- 
press.  We  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  characteristic — we  would  even  say, 
it  was  typical,  of  the  future  inventor  of  printing,  that  his  first  appearance 
should  have  been  as  an  abettor  of  the  popular  cause,  in  opposition  to  the 
despotic  power  of  the  nobles. 

The  old  town  of  Mentz,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rheinhessen,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  cities  of  Europe.  Its  first  erection  dates 
before  the  Christian  era.  More  recently  it  occupies  an  important  and  very 
interesting  position  among  the  Catholic  bishoprics  of  Christendom  ;  its  his- 
torians tracing  back  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  chief  pastoral 
office  there,  to  Crescens,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom there  in  the  year  108.  It  is  still  a  strange,  old-fashioned,  and  irregular- 
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built  town,  doping  downwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Maine  with  that  majestic  river.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
gloomy ;  abounding  with  the  picturesque  edifices  of  the  fifteenth  and  sii- 
teenth  centuries,  that  cany  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when  these  pent-up 
thoroughfares  formed  the  narrow  arena  for  civil  broils ;  and  the  hardy 
German  apprentice,  John  Gutenberg,  with  others  as  bold  and  reckless, 
though  now  all  forgotten,  were  leagued,  with  clubs  and  bills,  against  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  fierce  German  barons,  and  contended  every  pass 
and  alley  of  the  ancient  city  with  their  old  feudal  masters.  Gutenberg  had 
to  learn  elsewhere  those  arts  on  which  his  great  discovery  was  to  be  founded. 
He  hastily  abandcmed  the  town  of  Mentz,  on  finding  that  his  zeal  in  the 
popular  cause  had  marked  him  out  as  a  special  object  of  vengeance  to  the 
exasperated  nobles,  and  fled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  city  of  Strasbourg. 
We  shall  now  follow  him  thither,  and  learn  what  may  still  be  gleaned  of 
his  proceedings  there,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  as  has  now  inter- 
vened between  the  great  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  which  its  mighty  powers  are  being  for  the  first  time  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg,  whither  Gutenberg  retired  from  the  fury  of  his 
adversaries  at  Mentz,  has  long  since  been  incorporated  with  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  French  crown.  Its  early  history,  however,  discloses  many  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  incidents  worthy  of  the  honour  of  that  great 
invention  which  it  has'  disputed  for  centuries  with  the  city  of  Mentz,  with 
othera  strongly  characteristic  of  the  ages  that  preceded  the  illumination  of 
the  printing-press.  It  early  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  free  city,  and  ex- 
hibited the  consequent  symptoms  of  industry  and  increasing  prosperity.  In 
the  year  1349,  a  darker  scene  marks  a  memorable  epoch  of  its  history.  It 
was  visited  by  a  fearful  mortality,  by  which  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants 
were  swept  away ;  and  the  rest  fled  in  terror,  abandoning  a  city  that  seemed 
given  up  to  the  dominion  oi  swift  disease  and  death.  The  reign  of  a  blind 
supentition,  however,  was  no  less  powerful  and  influential.  The  terror- 
stricken  inhabitants  returned  to  their  city  when  the  plague  abated,  and 
fixing  on  the  peraecuted  Jews  as  the  originatora  of  that  deadly  pestilence, 
two  hundred  of  them  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  early  gained  a  footing  in  this  ancient 
city  of  the  German  empire.  They  were  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  but  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  Protestants 
gained  such  influence,  that  they  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the 
churches.  Since  then  it  has  long  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
union.  In  1681,  it  surrendered  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  already 
master  of  the  surrounding  country.  By  him  tjie  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
enlarged,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  with  numerous  towen  and 
hasdons,  and  the  whole  defences  reconstructed  with  such  labour  and  skill 
ai  X 
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as  to  render  it  one  of  the  atrongest  fortresses  in  Europe*  It  was  by  these 
means  permanently  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown* 
under  whose  rule  it  has  erer  smce  remained. 

The  more  ancient  houses  of  this  celebrated  cityaie  aliconstracted  in  the 
German  style^-  with  lofty  and  picturesque  gables,  and  steep  slopibg  100&, 
pierced  with  successiye  tiers  of  storm  windowe.  But  these  are  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  rapid  changes  of  modem  taste,  and  are  being  re- 
placed by  houses  of  a  much  plainer  and  less  attmctvris  style  of  constructioa* 

Dr.  Dibdin,  whoTisited  this  ancient  town  in  Jmly^  ISiS,  thus  describes 
the  appearanoe  it  then  presented  :<h*"^ 

*'  The  city  of  Strasbourg  encloses  within  its 'waDs  a  populatioa  of  about 
fifty  thousand,  I  suspect,  however,  that  in  former  times  ita  popuhtioa  was 
more  numerous.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  streets,  great  and  small,  including  squares  and  alleys.  The  main 
streets,  upon  the  whde,  are  neither  wide  nor  narrow  ^  but  ta  a  atnnger 
they  have  a  t^  aingufatr  appearance,  from  the  windows  of  almost  every 
house  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron  bars,  arranged  after  divers 
fashions.  This  gives  them  a  very  prison-like  effect,  and  is  far  from  being 
ornamental,  as  it  is  sometimes  intended  to  be.  The  glazing  of  the  windows 
is  also  frequently  very  curious.  In  general  the  panes  of  glass  are  small  and 
circular,  being  confined  in  leaden  casements.  The  number  of  houses  in 
Strasbourg  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundred.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  forty-seven  bridges  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ....  The  houses 
are  generally  lofty,  and  the  roofs  contain  two  or  three  tiers  of  open  windows^ 
garret-fashioned,  which  gives  them  a  picturesque  appearance ;  but  which, 
I  learn,  were  constructed  as  granaries,  to  hold  flour  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants  when  the  city  should  sustain  &  long  and  rigorous  siege.*' 

Such  then  is  the  ancient  city  of  Strasbourg,  whither  the  apprentice  of 
Mayence  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  powerful  political  adversaries. 
The  most  we  learn  of  his  proceedings  while  there,  is,  that  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  employ  himself  in  mechanical  occupations,  in  pursuing  which 
he  discovered  the  great  art  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  There 
were  in  use  at  that  period  varlbus  ingenious  mechanical  arts,  extensively 
employed  chiefly  in  promoting  the  amusements  of  the  people,  and  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  as  the  most  probable  source  of  that  Jiappy 
thought  on  which  the  ingenious  invention  was  founded. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  the  general  diffiision  of  litera* 
ture  among  the  people,  one  of  the  most  popular  sources  of  amusement  among 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community,  was  playing  cards.  These  were 
no  doubt  originally  multiplied  like  the  books  of  the  same  period,  by  inge- 
nious artists,  who  drew  them  one  by  one,  and  consequently  they  musthave 
been  costly,  and  very  limited  in  their  diffusion.  This,  however,  was  one 
of  the  amusements  of  the  period,  which  it  was  impossible  to  confine  to  the 
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priTiIeged  chases.  Nearly  all  ranks  of  society  had  then  more  leisure  than 
now,  and  a  gradually  incroasing  demand  ht  sets  of  diese  cards  led  to 
inventions,  by  means  of  which  they  conld  be  rapidly  multiplied  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  earliest  process  appean  to  have  been  that  still  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  stenciUag,  by  means  of  which  many  of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  house-papen  for  decorating  the  walls  of  our  apartments  are  still 
produced.  This  consists  simply  of  a  stiff  card,  or  thin  sheet  of  metal,  which 
is  pierced  with  the  deriee  intended  to  be  represented  on  the  paper,  and 
this  being  had  on  the  tx^  of  it,  it  is  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
colour,  which  reaching  only  those  parts  of  the  paper  underneath,  left  ex- 
posed by  the  apertures  cut  out  in  the  plate,  thereby  forms,  by  a  mere  dash 
of  the  brush,  the  required  figure.  When  diftrent  coloun  are  intended  to 
be  introduced,  the  pattern  of  each  colour  is  cut  on  a  separate  phte,  and 
each  being  then  smeared  orer  with  its  own  colour,  the  requisite  chromatic 
pattern  is  produced. 

Thift  pA)C6ss,  howerer,  is  both  mde  and  unsatisfBctory,  though  it  no 
doubt  sufficed  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  time;  and  by  lessening  their 
cost,  and  greatly  increasing  their  diffusion,  no  doubt  greatly  extended  the 
taste  for  this  exciting  amusement. 

Such  was  the  high  importance  the  manu&cture  of  playing  cards  had 
assumed  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  that  statutes 
were  enacted  to  protect  the  nativ>e  manufacturers,  against  the  introduction 
of  cards  from  the  continent.  The  first  improvement  superadded  to  the 
daubing  of  the  stenciUen,  may  be  said  to  hate  formed  the  discovery  of 
woibd-engi^ving;  The  outKne  of  the  figure  being  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  a  smooth  and  hard  piece  of  wood*-generaUy  that  of  the  pear-tree— 4he 
remainder  of  the  sur&ce  was  cut  away,  leaving  this  in  relief.  The  figure 
thus  prodiieed  was  used  simply  as  a  stamp ;  but,  frbm  the  firmness  of  its 
outline,- e^fif  In  its  rudest  form,  it  would  greifttly  add-to  the  lessdistifict 
work  of  ^e  stenciMen,  uniting  their  straggling  coloun  into  a  consistent 
whole. 

The  art  d  figUre-t^ting^  as  it  was  styled,  being  thus  invented,  made 
rapid  progress.  No  doubt,  the  cards  in  use  among  the  noUes  and  weahhi* 
est  classes,  were  still  chiefly  the  work  of  ingenious*  artists,  who  multiplied 
them  by  the  laborious  process  of  hand-drawihg,  and  colouring.  The  high 
prices  obtained  for  these,  and  their  constant  demand,  #ould  form  a  strong 
inducement  for  the  perfecting  of  any  process  that  promised  to  produce 
more  easily  such  cards  89  might  command  the  favour  of  the  noMes;  and, 
we  accordingly  find,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  cutting  on 
wood  had  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  was  applied  to  various 
purposes,  gradually  approximating  to  the  art  we  have  now  chiefly  in  view 
Several  of  the  specimens  of  wood-engraving,  executed  in  the  year  \¥it^--^ 
a  y^ar  of  i^dal  nolo  in  the  progress  of  this  ait— «re  still  preserved  in  the 
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collections  of  the  curious,  and  foim  examples  of  tasteful  execution,  such  as 
would  not  disgrace  many  good  engmyers  of  our  own  day.  A  very  curious 
and  unique  print,  howeyer,  forms  one  of  the  rare  treasures  of  the  Eari 
Spencer's  collection,  bearing  a  date  twenty-three  years  earlier  than  this, 
and  even  that  is  by  no  means  conceived  to  have  been  the  fint  production 
of  the  wood-engraver. 

The  next  step  in  what  may  be  justly  styled  the  preparatory  Uibours  of 
the  precursors  of  Gutenberg,  wias  the  printing  of  these  engiaved  blocks. 
This  appears  to  have  been  originally  effected  by  laying  the  paper  on  the 
top  of  it,  after  it  had  been  inked  on  the  suriace,  and  then  rubbing  it  be- 
hind. This  process,  though  very  tedious,  is  so  highly  satisfactory  in  its 
results,  that  it  is  still  invariably  resorted  to  by  wood-engraven,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  their  own  proofs.  It  wants,  however,  the  gnnd  desi- 
deratum of  rapidity,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  execution,  without  which 
no  extensive  multiplication  of  such  works  could  be  efiected.  Much,  how- 
ever, was  done,  even  with  this  tedious  process.  Pictures  of  saints,  and 
the  representaticms  of  the  pious  legends  of  the  church,  were  executed  in 
a  series  of  blocks,  which  were  bound  up  into  a  book ;  and  thus  another 
great  step  in  the  development  of  the  art  was  efiected.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
given  a  very  interesting  and  curious  account  of  these,  illustrated  with  he- 
similes  of  some  of  the  blocks,  in  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  history  of 
wood-engraving;  One  of  these  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Biblia  Pavperum^  or  Bible  for  the  Poor,  which  Mr.  Jackson,  however, 
very  justly  considers  a  misnomer,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cost 
of  it,  when  issued,  must  have  been  such  as  to  limit  it  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  the  wealthy.  To  each  of  the  blocks  of  this  rare  folio,  a  passage  of 
^c^pture  or  some  other  illustrative  sentence  is  appended ;  the  whole  being, 
of  course,  cut  out  of  the  solid  block.  The  acceptableness  of  these  verbal 
illustrations  had,  no  doubt,  become  speedily  apparent  to  the  wood-cutters, 
as,  in  later  books  of  the  same  kind,  the  explanatory  texts  are  found  much 
more  ample ;  and,  latterly,  even  small  hand-books,  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  were  cut  in  blocks,  and 
wrought  ofi*  in  the  same  manner. 

How  nearly  are  we  thus  arrived,  in  the  history  of  the  arts  at  this  period, 
to  the  complete  development  of  that  secret  on  which  the  wondrous  art  of 
printing  depended ;  that  mysterious  invention,  which  appeared  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Gutenberg  and  Fust  as  explicable  alone  on  the  theory  of 
magic  and  the  agency  of  the  devil.  Nothing  more  seems  wanting,  than 
that  some  ready  mechanic  should  proceed,  with  saw  in  hand,  to  separate 
the  texts  of  these  block-books,  as  they  are  termed,  letter  from  letter,  so  thjc 
they  might  be  distributed,  for  the  compositor  to  set  up  anew  at  his  pleasurs, 
and  produce  therefrom  any  sentence  desired,— so  simple  does  this,  the 
greatest  invention  of  modem  ages,  appear  to  us,  looking  back  upon  it ;  as, 
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xDdeedy  all  great  discoyeriea  do,  when  once  the  master-mind  has  reyealed 
the  secret  to  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  inquire,  if  it  may  be  learned,  what  has  been  occu*' 
pying  the  time  and  labour  of  Gutenberg,  at  Strasbourg  f  What  has  been 
occupying  his  thoughts  we  may  guess  with  considerable  confidence ;  for  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  his  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the  labours  of 
the  block-cutters,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  possibility  of  simplifying 
their  labours.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  occupation  of  the  mechanic  of 
Strasbourg.  We  might,  with  some  probability,  affirm  that  his  occupation 
was  the  cutting  of  these  very  blocks ;  that  he  was  a  wood-engraver,  in 
fact,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  practisers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed, 
Tery  commonly,  in  the  history  of  printing,  that  his  first  types  were  cut  in 
metal ;  but  this  is  distinctly  contradicted  in  the  earliest  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent indention  of  Schcefier,  by  which  the  art  was  perfected.  This  was 
the  mnltipl3ring  the  types,  by  casting  them  in  metal,  from  a  single  matrix. 
This  account  is  stated  to  have  been  written  by  a  relative  of  Fust ;  and  it  is 
there  remarked : — **  But  there  were  as  many  difficultieaTat  first  with  these 
letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with  wooden  ones$  the  metal  being  too 
soft  to  support  the  force  of  the  impression;  but  this  defect  was  soon 
remedied,  by  mixing  the  metal  with  a  substance  which  sufficiently  hard- 
ened it." 

Since,  then,  the  first  letters  of  Gutenberg  were  cut  in  wood,  it  may  be 
very  reasonably  concluded  that  he  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  that 
art,  and,  while  supporting  himself  by  his  labours  at  Strasbourg,  was 
already  pondering  the  scheme,  and  even  preparing  his  movable  letters,  for 
the  first  efibrts  of  the  compositor,  whose  handiwork  was  to  revolutionize 
the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  Gutenberg's  occupation  at 
Strasbourg,  he  would  appear  to  have  prospered  in  his  employment.  He  is 
described  by  one  of  the  historians  of  this  period  as  being  a  merchant  of 
Strasbourg  in  the  year  1424,  an  honourable  position  at  that  time  in  a  free 
city  of  the  empire.  He  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  and  one,  therefore,  in  whose  hands  commerce  was  h'kely  to 
prove  successful  if  he  devoted  his  energies  to  it.  A  higher  work,  however, 
was  occupying  his  thoughts,  and  cheating  him  of  the  rewards  of  success- 
ful industry,  in  order  that  future  ages  might  be  blessed  by  the  grand  dis- 
covery achieved  by  his  perseverance  and  zeal. 

About  ten  years  after  the  date  referred  to  above,  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  great  invention  of  Gutenberg,  although  preserved  as  a 
profound  secret,  was  occupying  his  thoughts.  There  is  almost  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  first  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  block  books  * 
there  is  also  reason  to  think,  that  the  first  step  made  beyond  this,  was  the 
separate  cutting  of  words  most  in  use,  which,  coupled  with  abbreviations, 
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double  letters,  endings  of  words,  and  the  like  supposed  facilities  to  the  com- 
positor, long  after  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  fonts  in  use* 

A  year  or  two  later,  probably  in  1487,  we  find  Qutenberg  still  at  Stns- 
boargy  and  now  actively  labouring  to  bring  his  inTeation  into  use.  Its 
gradual  development  had  no  doubt  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  oi  some 
co-operative  aid  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  discovery  to  the  test  of  practical 
eiperiment ;  and  we  accordingly  find  turn  engaged  this  year,  along  with 
Andrew  Dritzehen  and  two  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Strasbourg^— all  bound 
to  secrecy ^n  making  a  series  of  experiments  preparatory  to  his  great 
attempt. 

One  can  fancy  the  enthusiastic  inventor,  after  long  meditaticm,  venturing 
on  a  cautious  disclosure  of  the  wonderful  art  to  these  prudent  Qennan 
bik^ghers.  Slowly,  and  by  dint  of  many  calculations,  and  many  demonstia* 
tionb  of  the  ready  sale  of  manuscripts,  and  the  large  prices  paid  for  block 
books,  he  at  length  gets  them  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  new  art,,  of  the 
feasibility  of  its  practical  application ;  and  it  is  detennined  to  give  it  a  fair 
triaL  Gutenberg  has  now  been  labouring  at  it  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
He  has  so  far  matured  it  after  many  trials  and  disappointments.  With  all 
the  enthusiasm,  therefore,  of  true  genius,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  zeal  was 
tempered,  by  hard-won  experience,  into  patient,  persevering  hope. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Andrew  Dritzehen  and  his  other  partners  in  the 
secret.  Now  that  he  has  satisfied  them  of  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme, 
they  are  all  eagerness  to  begin.  They  long  to  lay  hold  on  the  promised 
wealth,  and.to  realize  the  golden  dreams  he  has  conjured  up  before  them. 
Money  is  at  once  freely  embarked  in  the  project,  a4  in  a  grand  speculation 
that  promises  to  reproduce  an  hundredfold  for  all  their  outlay*  Perhaps 
the  inventor  was  roused  anew  to  his  earliest  and  brightest  dreams,  and  join- 
ing in  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  partners  in  the  great  work,  believed 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  his  grand  project  and  receiving  full 
reward.  Perhap»--and  it  is  more  probable-— he  only  smiled  at  their  too 
sanguine  anticipations,  and  warned  them  that  time  and  labour,  and  patience, 
as  of  the  hopeful  husbandman,  must  all  be  largely  bestowed,  ere  they  could 
be  called  upon  to  enter  in  and  reap  the  abundant  harvest. 

Even  then,  perhaps,  he  looked  beyond  the  fleeting  rewards  of  wealth, 
and  pictured  to  himself  the  coming  generations  **on  whom  knowledge  will 
descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated,  unbounded, 
fertilizing  some  grounds  and  overflowing  others  s  changing  the  ^hole  form 
of  social  life ;  establishing  and  overthrowing  religions;  erecting  and  destroy- 
ing kingdoms!"  Even  so  has  our  great  novelist  represente4 : the  philo* 
sophic  astrologers  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  reasoning  on  the  fruits 
of  this  great  invention.  To  such  should  all  great  discoverers  look  for  their 
reward  ;  to  the  fruit  of  our  labours  should  we  all,  indeed,  look,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  to  the  influence  they  are  destined  to  have  on  others.    Bat 
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**tti«8hoi«t-aiglUed,aiidthe  di«tw>t  future  is  dim  before  him.    Daily  bread 
>J«»tti  be  had,  and  he  live*  ii»  «^^  pwsent  even  whea  moet  he  aeeks  to.  return 
■l^  the  attiactive  gloike  af  ^^  P"t»  or  to  press  into  that  towards  which 
-^virork  is  reaching  beyond* 

^ttteiibei;g  was  a  man  life^  ourselnes.    Dimly  he  guessed  at  a  great 

"^t  but  clearly,  he  leaUjP^^  ^^^  present  necessities  of  daily  life,  and  a 

j^w  reward  was  no  unworthy  ©r  uoappredated  stimulus.    It  is  the  rery 

^. '^'^  of  uaotives  that  have   €>f^^^  chocked  despondency  and  given  fresh 

^^^^^'^reJaxing  zealf  and  ev^^»  by  such  means  must  printing-presses  and 

^P^*«ngines,  and  railways,  ajad  electric  tdegrapha,  with  all  other  wonder- 

^^'^^wns  of  genius,  be  erolv^  from  the  ioeit  matter  around  us,  and 

^^iJed  in^o  being  for  all  future  times. 
gj,jj®/««ni  Jittie  Ihal  is  very  d^Snite  of  the  labours  of  Gutenberg  with  his 
«tt^Jj°^'€^  colleagues*  The  vrorid  chronicles  no  history  of  abortive 
^*«  toll  '^  rewar(b  no  laboiu^MT  vtr^o  is  unviotorious,  how  hard  soever  be 
^oo^  ^^es©  years,  indeed,  of  j>Atient,  persevering  hope,  were  but  the 
^j^tite,^  ,  Ae  discoverer.  Yet  svliile  cities  deem  it  an  honour  worthy 
^(j|w  ^*tt^  ^»  ««  to  which  was  the  birth-placfe  of  the  discoverer— though  no 
^%^^^  ^Aer  all,  bat  the  nati-vre  of  a  viUage  still  obscure^— to  Stras- 
^^^^dly  belongs  the  hoti^our  of  having  beisn  the  birth-pkce  of 

^"fte  overlooked,  however,  in  investigating  the  claims  of  the 

^rere  of  this  wonderftrl  ait,  that  ages  before  the  ingenious 

Taebourg  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  perfecting  of  a  sys- 

»e  could  multiply  at  his  will  the  manuscripts  of  the  monkish 

range  people  on  the  remote  confines  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 

i^ame  art  in  familiar  use.      The  Chinese  nation  seem  con- 

:Sn  before  the  discoverers  <}f  modem  Europe,  establishing  f 

«  to  their  most  yaluabie  in Fejofaons;  and  yet  in  this,  as  in  al 

o^eriest  they  have  only  carried  it  a  few  stages  onward  an< 


'  ^   v^^^^A    ^'■^^ovenes,  wioy  ««vo  omy  carn^^u  i*  a  low  stages  uuw»*»*  «*•*- 

V/^^>^   ^  *  ^^^ntented  with  the  fraita  of  their  labours,  while  its  Gothic  dis 

^(^  \V^t^^^^^^*®^^  with  a  success  so  imperfect,  have  rapidly  carried  oi 

Jy^         ^^^ii^hts  to  more  e^cieot  and  valuable  results. 

V    >^  ^  ^t^ttiiinicatioo    laid  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  1 

^«^%!tex[\\^  Julien,  only  a  few  months  since^  ^o  t^e  origin  of  printing 

CV\t»i  \^  ^w  stated  that  the  art  of  printing  e jcisted  in  China,  so  far  at  1« 


^j^giaving  oa  wood  is  concerned,  at  least  ae  early  as  the  year  508  of  x 
^r^an  «»•'    ^^  P'^^  of  this  the  writer  quotes  a  passage  taken  from  t 
"  ,  ^Bncyclopaadia,  Ke-Tchi-King-Youen,  which  states  that  on  the  ' 
'^^the  12lh  month  of  the  I8th  year  of  the  Mign  of  Wen-Ti,  it  was 


HB  Bncyclopaadia,  Ke-Tchi-King- 

^^i\ie  12th  month  of  the  I8th  yea 

*^  that  a  collection  should  he  made  of  all  the  diawings  in  ««e,  and  i 
^^ithed  writingSf  in  order  that  they  might  be  engrared  on  woodf  a 
^"^  led*    This,  says  the  Chinese  writer  in  the  £nGycIop«Iia»  was  the  co. 
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mencement  of  printiDg  frcnn  wood  blocks,  889  yean  before  the  time  of 
FoDg^In-Wung,  to  whom  the  iiiTention  has  been  enoneoasly  attribated.  M. 
Jolien  speaks  next  of  printing  from  engiavings  on  stone,  among  the  Chi- 
nese; the  engraving,  in  this  case,  being  cut  into  the  stone.  This,  be  sayst 
dates  from  the  second  centary ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  centary  that 
stone  was  engraved  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  a  white  impression  on  a 
black  gronnd.  Printing  in  characters  made  of  baked  earth,  also  existed  in 
China  some  centuries  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe ; 
while  the  great  aTailaUe  feature  of  the  art,  the  discorery  of  which  forms 
with  European  historians  the  true  em  of  its  discovery,  namely,  that  of  com- 
posing and  printing  from  morable  types,  was  first  introduced  into  China 
between  the  years  1041  and  1048, 1^  a  blacksmith  Pi-Ching.  So  that  it 
would  seem,  our  information  concerning  the  remoter  inrentions  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  reference  to  this  art,  are  more  precise  and  incontrovertible  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  labours  of  our  own  GKitenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoefbr,  with 
the  rival  claimants  of  Holland  and  Italy. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  block  books  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
already  described,  were  in  reality  precisely  the  same  species  of  works  as 
had  been  produced  in  China  for  centuries.  The  mode  of  producing  im- 
pressions, too,  was  the  same  ;  for  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  still  adhere 
to  their  first  plan,  printing  on  thin  paper  only  on  one  side,  by  means  of 
friction,  and  doubling  each  leaf  backward,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  prac- 
tical efiect  as  results  from  our  turning  the  sheet,  and  throwing  off  the  con- 
tinuous copy  on  the  revene  of  the  paper. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  Chinese  system  of  printing  still  resembles 
the  first  elementary  devices  of  its  European  discoveren,  is  occasioned  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  written  language.  It  may  be  said  to  be  without  an 
alphabet ;  at  least  the  elementary  characten  have  not  been  reduced  to  the 
same  limited  and  convenient  number  as  in  most  other  languages,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  simple  representatives  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  instead  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  of  ideas  and  objects. 
The  Chinese  typography  became,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  system  of 
composing  with  words,  aqd  not  with  letters,  when  the  idea  of  movable 
types  was  suggested ;  and  thus  it  stiU  remains  in  the  state  through  which 
it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  with  its  European  discoveren,  almost  with- 
out pausing. 

As  the  Chinese  mode  of  printing,  however,  was  certainly  the  first  mode 
practised  in  Europe,  some  have  endeavoured  altogether  to  deprive  its 
European  originaton  of  the  title  of  inventon ;  affirming  that  they  only 
matured  the  knowledge  of  the  art  which  was  brought  from  China.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  returned 
from  China  towaids  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  seen  and 
described  several  of  the  processes  in  use  there  for  purposes  nearly  allied 
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to  that  of  the  printiag  of  books,  and  particularly  that  of  stamping  paper 
bills  of  exchange,  with  the  Chinese  written  characters,  by  means  of  an 
engraTed  block,  inked  with  rermilion.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  this  hint  was  of  any  avail  to  the  inge- 
nious mechanics  of  Mentz  and  Strasbourg.  Fully  a  century  elapsed, 
while  the  great  work  remained  unattempted,  and  when  it  was  begun  in 
earnest,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  entirely  difbrent  route  that  its  dis- 
coverers reached  their  goal.  It  even  appears  fortunate  that  the  hint  was 
overlooked,  as  the  process  suggested  by  the  Chinese  device,  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  could  only  have  led  to  very  partial  success,  which,  once 
attained,  its  imitators  might  have  been  content  to  rest  satisfied  with,  and  so 
the  great  Art^— greatest  in  its  consequences  of  all  human  discoveries,  except 
that  of  written  language^— might  have  remained  the  feeble  and  unproduc- 
tive first  thought  which  it  has  done  in  China— an  abortive  giant,  stunted 
at  its  birth. 

To  Strasbourg,  then,  we  must  return  for  the  sole  work  of  discovery. 
There  was  the  birth-place  of  the  European  printing-press.  Its  creator 
was  John  Outenberg;  his  coadjutors,  Andrew  Dritzehen  and  the  two 
nameless  German  burghers;  and  their  sole  reward  the  bright  hopes  which 
cheered  them  in  the  progress  of  thefr  mighty  task,  as  they  gazed  onward 
into  a  dimly-seen  yet  bright  futurity,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  peaceful 
yet  glorious  triumphs  which  tended  on  its  advancing  strides.  Honour  be 
to  the  bmve  burghers  of  Mentz  and  Strasbourg.  Pontiffi,  and  councils, 
and  kings,  were  then  debating  mighty  projects.  Europe  was  a  stage 
whereon  grand  political  schemes  were  being  wrought  out  by  force  of  arms 
or  by  hardier  guile.  Her  nobles,  girt  in  steel  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  jealously  guarding  their  hereditary  privileges  against  every  innova- 
tion ;  and,  lo  I  in  the  quiet  workshop  of  an  humble  mechanic,  with  neither 
noble  patron  nor  noble  opponent,  the  world's  artillery  was  being  wrought 
for  the  great  battle  of  liberty  and  truth.  The  war-engines  were  being 
iiuhioned,  the  weapons,  were  already  forging,  by  which  were  to  be  suc- 
cessfully asserted,  over  ail  these  privileged  classes,  the  claims  which  are 
founded  on  eternal  justice,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  discovery  then  is  reaUy  made :  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  world  shall  know  its  practical  value— before,  indeed,  the  world  shall 
hear  of  it  at  all.  Gutenberg  kept  no  diary  that  we  know  of— no  record 
of  the  many  daily  obstacles  that  beset  him  in  his  arduous  struggle,  though 
some  may  be  guessed  at.  All  we  know  certainly  is,  that  in  the  year  1439, 
while  Gutenberg  was  stili  at  Strasbourg,  and  many  experiments  had  been 
made  with  his  movable  types,  his  coadjutor,  Andrew  Dritzehen,  was  dead; 
the  money  embarked  by  him  and  his  partners  was  all  expended ;  the  care- 
ful and  hard-won  savings  of  Outenberg  himself  were  exhausted ;  and  not 
one  fragment  survives,  nor  any  evidence  to  lead  us  to  think  that  any  thing 
as 
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had  yet  been  practically  effected  by  meaxis  of  tbe  new  aityito.  supecsedo 
the  labooTs  of  the  copiers- 
There  waa  still  a  struggle  for  a  time  among  the  samTing  members  of 
this  once  hqpefol  copartnery ;  but  all  their  sanguine  dreams  of  fortune 
were  now  at  an-  end.  Chitenberg,  indeed*  still  had  as  complete  iaith  as 
ever  in  his  ultimate  success*  Of  the  possibility  of  perfecting  his  disco- 
very he  never  entertained  a  doubt.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  money  and 
time.  Time  enough,  he  had,  if  he  could  meanwhile  secure  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  but  money  was  no  longer  procurable.  His  -own  hard- 
won  savings  were  all  exhausted.  His  partners^  so  tfiar  from  being 
now  likdy  to  grant  him  further  :pBonniary  aid,  were  damoroue  for  some 
return  of  the  nuney  theyiihadiezpended  in  the  pursuit  of  this  fruitless 
phantom. 

From  that  time  till  the  year  1446v  we  learn  little  £uther  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  Qutenberg,  than  that  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  Strasbourg 
and  appears  to  have  been  striving  against  many  dtfficultiea  to  carry  for- 
ward the  great  life*work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  During  these 
six  yearst  however,  little  progress  was.  made.  Difficulties  of  a  practical 
nature  were  probably  observed  and  overcome,  and  his  fount  of  movable  types 
increased  from  time  to  time,  as  he  found  leisure  to  ply  the  alow  and  kbori- 
pus  task.  But  hope,  meanwhile,  was  his  sole  comforter  and  reward ;  he 
wrought  on  in  secret,  and  without  the  cheering  sympathy  of  nonfedente 
or  friend,  for  by  the  end  of  the  year  1448,  we  find  him  at  length  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  succese  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  determining 
once  more  to  return  to  Mentz. 

.  How  great  were  the  changes  that  had  been  wrought  during  the  long 
interval  between  his  hasty  flight  from  Mentz,  and  that  in  which  he  now 
resolved  to  return  1  Wellnigh  thirty  years,  memoreUe  in  the  .history  of 
Europe,  had  intervened.  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  perished 
under  the  edicts  of  the  council  that  deposed  Pope  John  the  Twenty-third. 
A  religious  war  had  raged  for  yeans,  until  the  Bohemians  protested  against 
ihe  encroachments  of  Rome,  wrung  from  its  intolerant  defenders  the  right 
of  religious  wiurship  in  their  native  tongue,  and  of  free  communicm  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper, according  to  the  example  of  its  Founder;  both 
the  cup.  and  the  l»ead  being  received  by  all.  Learning,  meanwhile,  had 
spread.  The  dogmas  of  the  schooLnen  were  no  longer  supreme  and  un- 
disputed. The  treasures  of  andent  learning  had  been  gathered,  and  lay 
ready  for  the  preserving  care  of  the  new  art.  Tho:  minds  of  all  men 
were  thirsting  for  knowledge^  The  time  for  .the  fall  birth  of  the  printing- 
press  had  eome-^e  time  when  it  was  to  step  foith»  noi  longer  with  the 
feeble  essays  of  block  books,  with:  their  small  folio  pages  filled  with  the 
rude  yet  ingenious  pictures  of  saintly  or  scripture  legends,  and  dieir  de- 
tached and  scattered  texts^  but  in  perfectioQ,  like  Minerva  full  armed  from 
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IIm  liead  of  Jove^-rapplyiog  the  place  of  die  moet  vakied  ii»nu8cnpt8» 
by  still  more  perfect  and  legible  daplicatea  of  the  tieaeoree  of  the  paaU 

WeUmgh  thirty  yean  had  paeied,  aad  Oatetibei|^  haene  longer  to  feav 
that  the  graTe,  the  thovghtfnl,  and  ingenione  mechanic  and  merchant  of 
Strasboarg,  will  hare  aoght  to  answer  for  the  doingi  of  the  .bold  apprentice 
of  Mentz.  The  knightB  and  nobles  of  Oennany  ha?e  had  other  things  to 
do  in  the  interval  than  to  treasure  np  their  wrath  against  sach  hamUe 
offenders.  The  strife  with  boighersy  i^prentioeSy  and  peasants,  has  become 
a  serious  thing*  Qmat  principles  bave  got  to  be  involved  in  these  once« 
sbghted  contests*  The  ancient  and  long«recognised  privileges  of  the  nobles* 
as  of  the  hierarchy,  are  no  longer  acknowledged  as  of  divine  right  by  the 
people.  It  is  a  period  pregnant  with  changes.  Old  things  are  passing 
away ;  in  a  very  striking  sense  all  things  are  becoming  new ;  nnd  he,  the 
poor  mechanic  and  trafficker  of  Strasbourg,  is  trudging^t  may  be  on  fool 
-M^ertainly  in  humble  guise,  and  unheeded  alike  by  prince  and  peasant,  on 
his  way  back  to  the  scene  of  his  first  strife  with  these  privileged  classes. 

The  strife  is  to  be  renewed,  but  in  very  difisrent  fiishion.  The  engine 
diat  is  to  prove  the  most  efieotual  weapon  against  Borne  is  about  to  be 
erected  under  Pktpal  encouragement ;  that  power  which  is  most  surely  to 
overturn  all  fictitious  claims  to  special  rights  and  privileges,  founded 
only  on  hereditary  wrong  done  to  their  inferiors,  is  to  be  fostered  at  its  birth 
by  nobles  and  churchmen.  It  is  a  guileless  guile,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
It  is  sapping  the  foundations  cf  its  temporary  props,  like  the  young  oak 
spreading  on  all  hands  its  lus^  roots  beneath  the  soil,  and  slowly  but 
surely  dispkcmg  every  obstacle  to  its  mature  strength,  even  though 
these  may  have  served  to  shelter  the  tender  sappling.  The  phmten  of  this 
young  oak  knew  not,  or  only  dimly  guessed,  at  the  power  and  magnificence 
it  was  yet  to  attain^  or  the  fruit  that  should  drop  firora.  i|s  fitr-spreading 
branches* 

In  the  year  1441^  Gkitenberg  returned  to  Ments,  bent  on  no  longer 
delaying  the  prosecution  of  his  discovery.  The  secret  communicated  to 
Andrew  Dritxehen,  at  Strasboarg,  had  died  with  him ;  such  knowledge 
of  it  as  his  nameless  colleagues  had  obtained,  vras  probably  no  longer  re* 
garded  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  thought.  In  Qutenberg's  breast  ak>ne  it 
lived  as  a  secret,  pregnant  with  high  results,  as  a  lamp  Irinmied  and  ready 
for  the  torch  to  be  applied,  that  it  might  enlighten  and  illume.  That  torch, 
however,  is  the  same  wealth  which  has  been  already  partially  tried  at  Strasr 
bourg.  Others  must  be  introduced  to  the  same  secret,  and  new  wealth  be 
expended  on  the  work,  ere  either  the  inventor  or  the  world  diall  reap  the 
reward  of  all  their  anxious  yean  of  sacrifice  and  toil.  Alas,  the  world  has 
little  regard  for  its  original  inventors,  little  generosity  to  spare  for  their  re- 
'ward.  Other  men  were  to  enter  into  his  kboun ;  and  injustice,  and  many 
riights,  and  fresh  exile,  wereto  be  the  return  to  Ghitenbeqp  for  the  labours 
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of  a  lifetime.  The  world,  however,  was  to  be  the  gainer ;  let  as  hope  that 
at  least  its  braire  benefactor  had  courage  left  to  look  into  the  future,  and,  as 
he  saw  the  far-stretching  influence  of  his  discovery,  and  dimly  traced  its 
mighty  workings  on  the  destiny  of  man,  rejoiced  in  the  blessings  that  were 
to  be  born  of  it,  and  exclaimed-— 7%is  toprk  is  mine! 

John  Fust,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  was 
the  person  to  whom  Qutenberg  applied,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  city  of 
his  early  adoption.  Assistance  must  be  had  if  he  was  ever  to  bring  into 
practical  use  the  discovery  he  had  been  so  long  maturing.  He  showed  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  confederate.  Fust  proved  a  man  of  energy, 
perseverance,  and  zeal,  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  important  task  conGded 
to  him ;  if  in  other  respects  he  fiiiled,  there  may  have  been  causes  which 
might  account  for  this,  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant.  To  him,  therefore, 
Gutenberg  disclosed  his  secret,  and  the  progress  he  had  already  made ; 
and,  having  opened  his  mind  fully  to  him,  he  readily  engaged  to  co-operate, 
by  furnishing  the  needful  advances. 

John  Fust  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  greater  share  in  the  disco- 
very of  printing  than  that  of  advancing  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it  out, 
and  readily  entering  into  the  project  of  the  inventor.  To  his  vigorous 
energy  and  perseverance,  indeed,  much  is  due.  Yet  his  name  has  long 
occupied  an  unjust  pre-eminence  over  that  of  the  real  inventor.  As  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  long  maintained  by  the  first  inventors  of  this  art,  so  as 
to  preserve  its  rewards  to  themselves,  it  was  generally  regarded  with  a 
mysterious  curiosity,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the  superstitious  credu- 
lity and  ignorance  of  the  period.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  its  earliest 
practisers,  to  encourage  the  idea  that  their  printed  works  were  produced 
singly  by  the  hand,  like  the  missals  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  copiers. 
The  works  that  first  issued  from  the  press  were  too  costly  and  rare  to  be 
often  so  found  as  to  admit  of  the  comparison  of  difierent  copies,  yet  such 
was  sure  to  happen,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  the  astonishing  fact  of  each 
exactly  resembling  the  other  in  every  point,  and  dash,  and  turn,  could  not 
but  excite  astonishment.  As  their  works  went  on,  and  copies  were  multi- 
plied, the  wonder  only  increased  the  more,  and  the  conviction  became  a 
matter  of  popular  belief,  that  Gutenberg  and  his  associates  were  in  league 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  peculiar  prominence  which  the  name  of  Fust  has  all  along  received 
in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  this  mysterious  art,  may,  we  think, 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for,  from  his  being  confounded  with 
the  no  less  celebrated  Dr.  Faustus,  whose  learning  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  also  his  pretensions  to  magic,  which  was  so  common  among 
the  students  of  science  at  that  period,  early  rendered  him  a  special  object 
of  mysterious  regard  among  the  Germans.  The  interest  which  attaches  to 
these  mysterious  legends  has  been  materially  enhanced  of  late  yearn,  by 
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the  fine  poetic  fancy  and  diamatic  power  that  hare  been  infused  into  this 
popular  myth  by  snceessiTe  writers  of  genius,  and  more  especially  by  the 
wonderful  work  of  Qoethe,  which  has  been  again  and  again  translated  into 
English. 

The  same  popular  belief  was  entertained  at  an  early  period  in  regard  to 
the  German  scholar,  and  the  goldsmith  and  printer  of  Mentz.  Both  were 
belieyed  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  to  have  his  agency  at  their 
command  whenerer  they  desired  to  accomplish  any  superhuman  task.  In 
this  way  it  was  beUeved  that  the  early  manuscripts  were  multiplied,  and 
that  Fust  or  Gutenberg  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  summon  some  of 
the  attendant  imps  of  darkness  to  obey  their  behest,  and  so  have  any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  manuscript  that  they  pleased.  A  curious  relic  of  this 
early  superstition  is  still  preserved  in  the  popular  name  of  prinier'i  detnbt 
by  which  the  errand  boys  of  the  press  are  designated. 

The  end,  however,  to  which  the  agency  they  employed  was  immediately 
to  be  directed,  was  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  most  ignorant  of  their 
superstitious  traducers  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  no  hand  in  the 
novel  work.  It  was  a  discovery,  indeed,  pregnant  with  more  certainty  of 
overthrow  and  destruction  to  the  emissaries  of  evil,  whether  earthly  or 
spiritual,  than  any  disclosures  that  had  been  made  to  man  for  fourteen 
centuries  before.  The  proclamation  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Gospel 
plan,  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  alone  surpassed  it  in  value,  and  its  first 
work  was  the  proclaiming  anew  of  the  same  glad  tidings  to  mankind. 

Gutenberg  and  Fust  got  their  copartners  agreed  upon  at  last.  Their 
fonts  were  completed,  their  presses  were  ready,  and  all  things  prepared  for 
the  practical  demonstration  of  what  they  were  capable  of  accomplishing. 
**  At  last,  therefore,"  says  the  historian  of  the  English  Bible,  *'  between 
the  years  1460  and  1455,  for  it  has  no  date,  their  first  great  work  was 
finished*  This  was  no  other  than  the  Bible  itself  I— ^Ae  Laiin  BiNe. 
Altogether  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  was  what  had  been 
doing  at  Mentz,  in  the  Westf  when  Constantinople,  in  the  £astf  was 
storming,  and  the  Italian  'brief  men,'  or  copyists,  were  so  very  busy  with 
their  pens.  This  Latin  Bible,  of  641  leaves,  formed  the^rs^  important 
specimen  of  printing  with  metal  types.  The  very  first  homage  was  to  be 
paid  to  that  Sacbxb  YoLum,  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  buried,  nay, 
interdicted  so  long ;  as  if  it  had  been,  with  pointing  finger,  to  mark  at  once 
the  greatest  honour  ever  to  be  bestowed  on  the  art,  and  infinitely  the  highest 
purpose  to  which  it  was  ever  to  be  applied.  Nor  was  this  all.  Had  it 
been  a  single  page,  or  even  an  entire  sheet  which  was  then  produced, 
there  might  have  been  less  occasion  to  have  noticed  it ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  whole  character  of  the  afibir  which,  if  not  unprecedented, 
rendered  it  singular  in  the  usual  current  of  human  events.  This  Bible 
formed  two  volumes  in  folio,  which  have  been  '  justly  praised  for  the 
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\k  and  beauty  of  the  paper,  the  exactness  of  the  registmrt  th^  ^^^^ 
ink/    It  was  a  work  of  1882  pages,  finely  exeoated— a  inos^  '^ 
iroeess, 'Ui?ainng:noC  oBlya  considemble  pmod  of  time,  b^^ 
imount  of  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  labour ;  and  yet^   ^^ 
had  been  finifllied,'and  now  oftred  for  sale^  not  a  single  hnni^^^  I 
▼e  the  artists  tfaemaelvesi  knew  ^tr  it  had  been  aceompli^^V^ 
rofimnd  secret  remained  with  themselves,  while  the  entire  pro^^ 
obably  still  eosfined  to  the  bosom  of  only  two  or  thr^^  * 
bis  splendid  work,  in  two  volumes,  at  least  eight 
to  exist,  four  on  vellum,  and  foorteen  ion  paper, 
a  in  this  country,  one  of  which  is  -in  the  Qrenville 
wo  are  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
M)pies  there  are  ten  in  Britain :  three  in  public  libi 
I,  and  Edinburgh,  and  seven  in  the  private  c<rileot 
en  and  gei^tlemen.    The  vellum  copy  has  been  soU 
in  1SS7^  as  hig^  as  jfi604  sterling.'   Even  the|Nf 
wrought  £190.    Thus,  as  if  it  had  been  lo  mark  the 
sh  the  art  would  ever  be  applied,  iAe  pmsr  Ba 
le  meiai  typf^  and  so  beautifully,  was  the  BmLU." 
consummation  of  all  Ghitenberg's  labours  and  long-c 
but  be  regarded  widi  interest.    It  was  a  work,  ind 
3,  when  he  at  hst  saw  a  copy  of  his  own  Bible  finish 
ith  its  handsome  margiut  its  ornamented  initials,  i 
ity  of  tjrpe ;  and  fuither  omsidered  that  the  same 
10  as  now  to  be  within  the  reaeh  of  hundreds,  we  < 
ve  man  fek  a  reward  in  the  honest  exaltation  of  tfa 
him  for  his  lifetime  of  toil.    Would  that  it  had  b 
f  his  toils,  and  of  his  arduous  struggle ;  but  the  ie< 
ely  tendered  by  the  tardy  gratitude  of  the  world  tc 
ley  are  beyond  reach  alike  of  its  selfish  indififerenc 
>Iause. 

have  related  the  final  success  of  Gutenberg.    In 
b|  howevei^  we  have-  not  told  of  his  reward.    Like 
entors,  he  made  nothing  by  his  great  discovery^  whi 
our  and  earnings  of  a  lifetime.    The  proceedings  i 
r  the  Mentz  Bible  do  not  exhibit  the  character  of 
vourable  light.    The  motives  which  had  induced  h 
e  discoverer  were  purely  of  a  commercial  and  sell 
ividity  to  secure  the  profits  of  his  expenditure,  he 
L  very  ungenerous  part.     The  expenses  incurred 
rest,  and  the  wealthy  goldsmith  had  adopted  the 
to  secure  himself  the  full  moiety  of  such  profits  as  duuuiu  accr^^ 
leir  joint  kbour.    The  invention  of  poor  Gutenberg,  with  all  the  toil 
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and  ezpenditQre  it  had  inyolved  him  in  during  so  many  yean,  would 
appear  to  ha^e  been  reckoned  ae  nothing  by  his  greedy  partner  in  the 
M entz  press.  The  oatky  had  proved  unexpectedly  heaTy,  and  the  remu- 
neration was  long  deferred.  Meanwhifet  the  half  of  all  nymey  adnmoed 
was  charged  as  a  debt  against  the  inventor,  and  no  sooner  was  the  work 
completed  than  Fust  demanded  its  payment.  Ghitenberg  was  placed  en« 
tirely  in  his  power,  as  a  poor  man  unhappily  almost  always  is  in  that  of  a 
wealthy  ri^l.  Fust  instituted  a  suit  against  him  in  the  courts  of  Mentz 
for  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  and  pursued  hie  advantage  with  such  zeal  that 
he  soon  obtained  a  decree  against  him ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  1446» 
the  whole  printing  apparatus  feU  into  Fust*s  hands,  including  the  valuable 
font  of  types  at  which  Qutenberg  had  probably  laboured  wellnigh  twenty 
yean. 

tfnfiivourable  aa  ia  the  viewwe  are  thus  compelled  to  take  of  the  first 
patron  of  the  printing-press,  it  undoubtedly  owed  much  to  his  vigorous 
and  well-direoled  efbits  for  its  improvement.  He  pursued  his  advantage 
with  untiring  zeal,  and  with  that  shrewd  and  calculating  pdicy  which 
ever  gives  the  ezp^rienciBd  man  of  the  world  the  advantage  over  the  en* 
thusiastic  originator  of  any  useful  discovery.  Boon  after  having  possessed 
himself  of  all  the  knowledge  that  Qutenberg  had  to  communicate,  he 
adopted  into  his  confidence  and  partnenhip,  a  young  man  of  genius,  who 
completed  the  work  which  Gutenberg  had  advanced  so  far.  This  was 
Peter  Schosfier,  the  third  in  the  illustrious  trio  of  German  fellow^'labouren 
in  the  origination  of  the  printing-press.  He  was  a  native  of  Gemsheimt 
in  the  tx>unty  of  Darmstadt.  In  early  life  he  had  followed  the  trade  of  a 
copyist  at  Paris,  but  having  removed  to  Mentz  soon  after  Gutenberg  and 
Fust  commenced  operaticms,  he  was  engaged  by  them  as  an  assistant  at 
their  laboun.  Some  interesting  accounts  have  been  handed  down,  derived 
from  his  relations,  of  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  progress  of 
the  Mentz  Bible.  Before  they  had  completed  the  third  quaternion,  or 
^thering  of  four' sheets,  as  he  remarks,  4000  florins  had  been  expended ; 
nn  outlay  enough  to  have  damped  the  courage  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
sanguine  speculator,  and  affording  undoubtedly  some  apology  for  the  hanh 
and  selfish  measure  adopted  by  Fust  on  its  completion.  The  great  source 
of  delay  and  expense  arose  from  the  necessity  of  each  individual  type 
being  separately  cut.  To  the  removal  of  this  great  obstacle,  SchcBfier 
now  turned  his  attention,  and  by  the  ingenious  invention  of  the  punch,  by 
means  of  which  any  number  of  duplicates  of  a  letter  could  be  struck,  or 
cast,  from  the  same  matrix,  he  completed  the  discovery  of  printing  nearly 
as  it  still  exists. 

Fust  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  this  important  discovery,  and  at  once 
received  Bchcefier  into  partnenhip.  Their  names  first  appear  together  on 
a  Psalter,  bearing  the  date  1467,  and  they  continued  to  print  jointly  till 
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Fast's  death,  in  1466.  The  esteem  and  giatitttde  of  the  wealthy  goldsmith 
and  printer  were  further  manifested  soon  after,  by  bestowing  on  his  inge- 
nious partner  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage*  Meanwiiile  every 
means  were  adopted  by  the  partners  to  conceal  this  important  improvementt 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  whole  art  of  printing  secret.  An  oath  of  secrecy 
was  administered  to  all  whom  they  employed ;  and  every  means  was  used 
to  deceive  inquirers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  Fust  show  the  crafty  scheming  of  a  wealthy 
speculator  greedy  of  gain.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson 
on  this  subject  in  his  interesting  "  Annals  of  the  English  Bible :"— - 

*'  The  year  1462  arrived,  and  this  was  a  marked  and  decisive  era  in  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  invention,  not  merely  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  in  two  volumes  folio,  dated  146%  and  now  executed  ao» 
cording  to  the  improved  state  of  the  art ;  but  on  account  of  what  took  place 
in  Mentz  at  the  same  moment. 

*'A  change  had  arrived,  far  from  being  anticipated  by  these  the  inventors 
of  printing,  and  one  which  they,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  have  befallen  them.  Gutenberg  had  been  the  father  of  print- 
ing, and  Schoeffer  the  main  im{)rover  of  it,  while  Fust,  not  only  by  lus  in- 
genuity but  his  wealth,  had  assisted  both ;  but  all  these  men  were  bent  upon 
keeping  the  art  iecret:  and,  left  to  themselves,  unquestionably  they  would 
have  confined  the  printing-press  to  Mentz  as  long  as  they  lived.  Fust  and 
SchosfiTer,  however,  especially  eager  to  acquire  wealth,  had  resolved  to 
proceed  in  a  very  unhallowed  course,  by  palming  off  their  productions  as 
mantacripUf  that  so  they  might  obtain  a  larger  price  for  each  copy.  The 
glory  of  promoting  or  extending  the  art  must  now,  therefore,  be  immediately 
and  suddenly  taken  from  them.  Invention,  of  whatever  character,  like 
Nature  itself,  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  Qod.  The  inge- 
nuity he  gives  to  whomsoever  he  will,  but  he  still  reigns  over  the  invention, 
and  directs  its  future  progress.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  just  as  if  to  make 
the  reference  to  himself  more  striking,  and  upon  our  part  more  imperative, 
we  have  only  to  observe  what  then  took  place,  and  the  consequences  which 
immediately  followed. 

"  Fust  and  Schoefier  had  completed  their  first  dated  Bible,  of  1462,  but 
this  very  year  the  city  of  Mentz  must  be  invaded.  Like  Constantinople,  it 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  by  a  member  too  of  that  body,  who  in  ftiture  times 
so  lamented  over  the  effects  of  printing.  This  was  the  warlike  Archbishop 
Adolphus.  The  consequences  were  immediate,  and  afford  an  impressive 
illustration  of  that  ease  with  which  Providence  accomplishes  its  mightiest 
operations.  The  mind  of  Europe  was  to  be  roused  to  action,  and  materials 
sufficient  to  engage  all  its  activity  must  not  be  wanting.  But  this  demanded 
nothing  more  than  the  capture  of  two  cities,  and  these  two  far  distant  from 
each  other  1  If  when  Constantinople  fell  in  the  east,  the  Greeks,  with  theb 
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inaniiscriptB  and  learning,  nuhed  into  Italy,  to  join  the  already  awakened 
Italian  achoJars ;  Mentz  also  is  taken,  and  the  art  of  printing  spreads  oyer 
Europe  with  a  rapidity  which  still  excites  astonishment, 

**  This  city,  once  deprived  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  of  those  laws  and 
privileges  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Commercial 
Confederation^  all  previous  ties  or  obligations  between  master  and  servant 
were  loosened,  and  oaths  of  secrecy  imposed  under  a  former  regime  were 
at  an  end.  Amidst  the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  operative  printers  felt 
free  to  accept  of  invitations  from  any  quarter.  But  whither  will  they  bend 
their  steps,  or  in  what  direction  will  the  art  proceed  T  Where  will  it  meet 
with  its  wannest  welcome,  and  in  which  capital  of  Europe  will  it  be  first 
established!  The  reader  may  anticipate  that  the  welcome  came  from  Italy, 
but  it  is  still  more  observable,  that  the  first  capital  was  Borne  I  Yes,  after 
the  capture  of  Mentz,  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  the  city  of  the  future  Index 
ExpuTgatariu9i  gave  most  cordial  welcome.  The  art,  while  in  its  cmdie 
in  Italy,  must  be  nursed  under  the  inquisitive  and  much  amused  eye  of  the 
Pontiff  himself! 

~One  might  very  naturally  have  presumed,  that  the  enemies  of  light  and 
learning,  or  rf  all  innovation,  would  have  been  up  in  arms ;  and  it  is  cer> 
tainly  not  the  least  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  memorable  in* 
vention  of  printing,  that  no  alarm  was  expressedr— neither  at  its  discovery, 
nor  its  first  application,  even  though  the  very  first  book  was  the  BibU. 
The  brief-men,  or  cop3nst8,  it  is  true,  were  angry  in  prospect  of  losing  their 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  Paris  they  had  talked  of  necromancy,  or  the 
black  art,  being  the  origin  of  all  this ;  but  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  Indeed,  as  to  an  existing  establishment  of  any  kind,  any 
where,  no  dangerous  consequences  were  apprehended  by  a  single  human 
being  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  most  certainly  none  by  the  reigning  pontiff 
himself,  or  even  by  the  conclave  with  aQ  its  wonted  foresight.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  invention  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  its  first  efllects  were  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Not  one  man  appears  to  have  perceived  its  bearing,  or 
once  dreamt  of  its  ultimate  results.  No,  the  German  invention  was  to  be 
carried  to  its  perfection  on  Italian  ground.  Residents  and  official  persons 
in  Rome  itself,  are  to  be  its  first  promoters,  and  that  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  Paul  the  Second,  a  man  by  no  means  friendly  either  to  learning  or 
learned  men. 

^This  curious  incident  is  rendered  much  more  so  by  one  or  twe  others  in 
immediate  connection  with  it.  Even  while  the  art  was  yet  a  seeref  in  Ger- 
many, the  very  first  individual  of  whom  we  read  as  having  longed  for  its 
being  brought  to  Rome,  was  a  Cardinal,  Nicholas  de  Cusa ;  the  first  ardent 
promoter  of  the  press  in  that  city  was  a  Bishop,  John  Andreas,  the  Bishop 
of  Aleria  and  Secretary  to  the  Vatican  Library.  He  furnished  the  manu- 
acriptt  for  the  press,  prepared  the  editions,  and  added  the  epistles  dedi- 
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catory.  It  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Rome,  near  Subiaco,  and  close  by  the  villa  once  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Nero,  that  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up.  In  the  monastery  there,  by 
Conrad  Bweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz  from  Germany,  an  edition  of 
Lactantius'  Institutions  was  finished  in  the  year  1466 ;  but  next  year  they 
removed,  by  invitation,  into  the  mansion-house  of  two  knights  in  Rome 
itself.  They  were  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Francis  de  Mazimis.  Here  it 
was  that,  aided  by  the  purse  of  Andreas,  the  first  font  of  types  in  the 
Raman  character,  so  called  ever  since,  was  prepared,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials being  ready,  they  commenced  with  such  spirit  and  vigour,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Vatican  "  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  sleep."  Let 
him  speak  once  for  himself,  in  one  of  his  dedications  prefixed  to  Jerome's 
Epistles. 

" '  It  was,'  says  he  to  the  pontifi*,  'in  your  days,  that  among  other  divine 
favours  this  blessing  was  bestowed  on  the  Christian  world,  that  every  poor 
scholar  can  purchase  for  himself  a  library  for  a  small  sum— that  those 
volumes  which  heretofore  could  scarce  be  bought  for  an  hundred  crowns 
may  now  be  procured  for  less  than  twenty,  very  well  printed,  and  free  from 
those  faults  with  which  manuscripts  used  to  abound — ^for  such  is  the  art  of 
our  printers  and  letter-makers,  that  no  ancimi  or  modem  discovery  u  com- 
parable  to  it.  Surely  the  German  nation  deserves  our  highest  esteem  for 
the  invention  of  the  most  useful  of  arts.  The  wish  of  the  noble  and  divine 
Cardinal  Cusa  is  now,  in  your  time,  accomplished,  who  earnestly  desired 
that  this  sacred  art,  which  then  seemed  rising  in  Germany,  might  be  brought 
to  Rome.  It  is  my  chief  aim  in  this  epistle  to  let  posterity  know  that  the 
art  of  printing  and  type-making  was  brought  to  Rome  under  Paul  the 
Second.  Receive,  then,  the  first  volume  of  St.  Jerome  graciously,— ^and 
take  the  excellent  masten  of  the  art,  Conrad  Swejrnheim  and  Arnold  Pan- 
nartz, Germans,  under  your  protection.' 

^This  Pontifi*,  named  Peter  Barbo,  and  a  Venetian  by  birth,  had  no  sooner 
come  into  office,  in  1464,  than  he  immediately  suppressed  the  College  of 
Mbreviaton^  and  turned  out  all  the  clerks  of  the  breves,  regardless  of  the 
sums  they  had  paid  for  their  places.  And  although  this  body  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  and  genius  in  Rome,  he 
chose  to  say  they  were  of  no  use,  or  unlearned !  Yet  now,  scarcely  two 
yean  after,  the  same  man  was  sauntering  into  the  printing  office ;  nay,  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  visited  it  '  frequently,  and  examined  with  admiration 
every  branch  of  this  new  art  1'  Would  he  have  done  this  had  he  foreseen 
the  consequences  T  And  what  must  future  Pontifis  have  sometimes  thought 
or  said  as  to  his  idle  simplicity,  or  his  lack  of  foresight  T" 

We  cannot,  however,  foUow  the  printing-press  through  the  interesting 
events  which  characterized  its  appearance  in  the  difierent  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope.   In  Rome  alone,  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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teTenty-fire  volumes  were  printed  in  the  brief  period  of  five  years  from 
1467,  including  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible.  Venice  followed  her 
example,  producing  specimens  of  typography  still  coveted  for  their  beauty. 
Paris,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Westminster,  Oxford,  London,  Qeneva,  Leipsic, 
all  followed  the  example  of  Rome.  Little  did  the  sovereign  Pontiff  dream 
of  the  power  of  this  adversary  he  had  fostered  at  the  very  seat  of  spiritual 
despotism. 

We  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  the  history  of  Gutenberg, 
the  persevering  and  enthusiastic  genius  to  whom  the  world  owes  this  inva- 
luable boon.  The  best  authorities  inform  us  that  he  had  spent  his  whole 
estate  in  working  out  the  difficult  art  that  was  to  supersede  the  slow  and 
costJy  labours  of  the  copiers.  He  still,  however,  possessed  his  own  valua- 
ble secret,  of  which  no  law  could  deprive  him.  Undismayed,  he  resumed 
his  labours,  and  again  obtaining  for  himself  a  limited  font  of  types,  he  car- 
ried on  printing  on  his  own  account,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  till  the  year 
14G6.  The  fragments  of  his  work  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  valued 
treasures  of  typographical  collections ;  among  these  is  now  generally  ranked 
the  Mazarine  Bible,  highly  prized  among  the  first  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  believed  to  have  been  an  early  production  of  Gutenberg's  press.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  in  Mentz,  when  most  of  his  early  rivals  were 
scattered  by  the  events  already  related.  The  growing  appreciation  of  his 
laboun,  and  the  value  which  began  to  be  attached  to  his  invention,  were 
jio  doubt  reflected  even  then  in  some  degree  on  the  discoverer. 

Strange  and  manifold  were  the  changes  that  had  occurred  since  young 
Gutenberg  fled  to  Strasbourg  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  nobles  of 
Mentz.  In  146&,  he  was  appointed  by  Adolphus,  the  Elector  of  that  city, 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court ;  with  an  annual  pension,  which  ren- 
dered him  no  longer  dependent  on  the  art  which  he  had  pursued  with  so 
much  zeal,  and  which  had  proved  such  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to 
him.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  still  followed  out  the  work  of  printing, 
though  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  continued  his  labours  in  the  art  till 
the  last.  He  did  not  very  long  survive  this  timely  and  very  honourable 
mark  of  estimation  from  the  Elector  of  Mentz ;  his  death  took  place  in  that 
city,  in  February,  1468,  only  three  years  after  his  appcnntment  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Elector's  household. 

Every  year  that  has  succeeded  that  in  which  the  inventor  of  this  noble 
art  was  committed  to  the  grave,  has  sufficed  to  show  more  clearly  the  value 
of  his  discovery.  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  day,  however,  to  demon- 
strate its  true  capabilities.  Even  after  all  the  presses  of  Europe  had  been 
brought  into  operation,  books  still  remained  a  costly  luxury,  attainable  only 
by  a  wealthy  and  privileged  class.  When  the  English  Bible  was  intro- 
duced by  Cranmer,  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  chained 
to  a  pillar  in  the  parish  church,  that  the  costly  treasure  might  thus  be  ren- 
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dered  accessibk.tQAU.wbo icQuId.r«ad-  •  JNow >we  see,  by  nuBaoB.of  th6  steam. 
prixiting*pre8S,  the  stereotyper's  plates,  and  above  all,  the  rast  mukiph'ca- 
tion  of  readezB,  books  issued  for  a  few  pepce  or  sbilliiigs,  which  not  many 
years  since  would  hayei  cost  as  many  pounds.  The  poor  man  may  now 
command  a  library  which  the  wealthiest  would  have  coveted  only  a  century 
ago;  and  a  valuable  qoUection  of  books  may  be  purchased  for  a  moiety  of 
the  price  of  a  single  manuscript,  or  even  a  printed  volume,  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  following  is  the  graphic  description  furnished  by  Fox,  in  his  "Acts 
and  Monumentflw"  of  one  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  early  altempt 
to  render  the  invention  of  Qutenberg  available  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  subject  has  been  recently  selected  by  one  o£  our  most 
talented  artists,  George  Harvey,  for  a  painting,  since  beautifully  ^engraved, 
of  "  The  First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Crypt  of  Old  St.  Pftol^e.'* 

"  The  Bibles,"  says  Fox,  '*  being  set  up  upon  divem  pillars  in  Si.  Paul's 
Church,  fixed  unto  them  with  chains^  for  all  men  to  read  in  them  thai 
would,  great  multitudes  would  resort  thither  to  hear  one  John  Porter, 
because  he. could  read  well  and  had  an  audible if^ee.  Boner. and  his 
chaplains  being  grieved  withall,  (and  the.  world  beginning  then  tofirowa 
upon  the  Qospellers,}  sent  for  the  aforesaid  Porter,  and  rebuked  him  very 
sharply  for  his  reading.  But  Porter  answered  him  that  he  trusted  he  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  neither  contrary  to  his  advertisements 
which  he  had  fixed  over  every  Bible. 

*' Boner  then  laid  unto  his  charge  that  he  had  made  eiqpositions  upon  the 
Text,  and  gathered  great  multitudes  about  him  to  make  tumults.  He  an- 
swered, he  trusted  that  should  not  be  proved  by  him*  Bui  in  fine.  Boner 
sent  him  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  miserably  fettered  in  iroQs,  both  leggs 
and  4nns,  with  a  collar  of  iron  about  his  neck,  fastened  to.  the-  wall  in  the 
dungeon,  among  other  prisoners,  who  lay  there  for  febnyiand.  murder; 
where,  Porter  being  amongst  them,  hearing  and  seeing  their  wkkedness 
and  blasphemy,  exhorted  them  to  amendment  of  life,  and  ga?e  unto  them 
such  instructiona  i^  he  had  learned  of  the  Scriptures ;  i  for  which  his  so 
doing,  he  was  complained  <»i,  and  so  carried  downe  and  laid  in  the  kf^ir^t 
dungeon  of  all,  oppressed  with  bolts  and  irons,  where,  within  sik.  or  .eight 
days  after,  he  was  found  dead." 

Outenberg  descended  to  the  graven  as.  wis  have  seen,  with  only,  very 
partial  and  insufliclent  acknowledgments  for  his  mighty  boon.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  genius  should  know  its  reward  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
applause  or  the  gratitude  of  contemporaries.  The  instructcNr  df  his  time 
must  be,  from  that  very  cause,  above  his  time,  and  therefore  ought  no  more 
to  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  his  services  from  those  to  whom  lie  proves 
a  bene&ctor,  than  does  the  teacher  look  for  his  reward  in  the  gratitude  and 
the  appreciative  appkuse  of  his  infent  pupils.    If  they  should  ndl  evea 
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atrew  tardy  and  unayailing  wreaths  of  honour  above  the  turf  where  the 
weary  one  hath  at  length  sunk  to  rest,  what  matters  it  T  His  work  is 
accomplished,  and  has  gone  forth,  influencing  all  times.  In  how  peculiar 
a  manner  may  it  be  said  of  Gutenberg,  what  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all 
men  of  genius,  ''though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

It  has  not,  however,  been  the  fate  of  the  inventor  of  the  printing-press 
to  be  ''to  dunib  forgetfulness  a  prey."  Every  succeeding  age  since  his 
own  has  sufficed  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  value  of  his  costly  boon ; 
and  with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  its  value,  a  higher  admiration  has 
been  conceived  for  him  who  patiently,  and  amid  privations,  and  danger, 
and  wrong,  wrought  out  and  perfected  the  wonderful  yet  simple  device  which 
formed  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  scattered  the  long-hoarded 
treasures  with  a  generous  and  hvish  hand.  Posterity  has  done  what  could 
be  accomplished  to  atone  for  the  ingratitude  and  the  pardonable  ignorance 
of  Gutenberg's  contemporaries.  An  association  has  been  formed  in  G(er« 
many,  under  the  name  of  the  Gutenberg  Society^  to  which  nearly  all  the 
eminent  and  influential  men  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  connected  with 
literature  and  the  press,  belong.  A  yearly  meeting  is  held  by  them  at 
Mentz,  to  honour  his  memory,  and  to  celebrate  his  invention.  A  more  du- 
rable, and  no  less  worthy  proof  of  admiration  has  since  been  furnished  in 
the  same  city  where  his  important  laboura  and  his  life  were  both  brought 
to  a  close.  A  monument,  exhibiting  the  highest  arts  of  the  sculptor,  has 
been  reared  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  aiTUid  prolonged  festivities  and  every  de- 
monstration of  national  triumph,  in  honour  of  him  who  once  fled,  a  hunted 
fugitive,  from  its  gates.  So  great  are  the  changes  that  time  and  thk  print- 
iRo-ntEss  have  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men ! 

The  following  very  interesting  account  of  this  honourable  display  of  a 
people's  gratitude  to  one  of  their  noblest  benefactora,  is  thus  described  by 
Charles  Knight,  the  talented  author  of  the  life  of  Caxton,  our  own  firat 
English  Printer.  "During  the  summer  of  1837,  a  statue  of  John  Guten- 
berg, by  the  great  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  at  Mentz,  (or  May- 
ence,3  and  on  the  14th  of  August  and  the  following  days,  a  festival  was 
held  there,  upcAi  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  monument.  Abun- 
dant evidence,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  istated,  has  been  brought  forward 
of  late  years,  tdi  show  that  Gutenberg  deserves  all  the  honours  of  having 
conceived,  and  in  great  pairt  perfected,  an  art  which  has  produced  the  most 
signal  eflfectfl  Upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  At  that  festival  of  Mentz,  at 
which  many  hundred  peraons  were  araembled,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to 
do  honour  to  the  inventor  of  printing,  no  rival  pretensions  were  put  for- 
ward; although  ihany'of  the  compatriots  of  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  were  pre- 
sent! The  fine  statue  of  Gutenberg  was  opened  amidst  an  univeraal  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  Never  were  the  shouts  of  a  vast  multitude  raised  on  a  more 
elevating  occasion  ; — ^n^ver  were  the  triumphs  of  intellect  celebrated  with 
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greater  fervour.  The  statue  of  Qutenberg,  who  had  won  for  his  city  the 
gratitude  of  the  world,  was  opened  with  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling 
such  as  hare  been  wont  only  to  greet  the  car  of  the  conqaeror.  The  poor 
printer  of  Mentz  indeed  achieved  a  conquest ;  the  fruits  of  his  bloodless 
victory  are  imperishable ;  but  it  is  honourable  beyond  comparison  to  the 
present  generation  of  the  citizens  of  Mentz  to  have  felt  that  this  victory, 
of  mind,  which  has  made  all  future  victories  of  the  same  nature  pernuu 
nent,  was  deserving  of  a  trophy  as  enduring  almost  as  the  invention  which 
it  celebrates. 

*'  Passing  his  life  amidst  the  ceaseless  activity  that  belongs  to  the  com- 
merce of  literature  in  London,  the  writer  of  this  felt  no  common  interest 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  the  festival  in  honour  of  Qutenberg  called  forth 
throughout  Germany ;  and  he  determined  to  attend  that  celebration.  The 
fine  statue  which  was  to  be  opened  to  view  on  the  14th  of  August,  had 
been  erected  by  a  general  subscription,  to  which  all  Europe  was  invited  to 
contribute.  We  apprehend  that  the  English,  amidst  the  incessant  claims 
upon  their  attention  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  undertakings,  whether 
of  a  national  or  individual  character,  had  known  little  of  the  purpose  which 
the  good  citizens  of  Mentz  had  been  advocating  with .  unabated  zeal  for  se* 
veral  years ; — and  perhaps  the  object  itself  was  not  calculated  to  call  forth 
any  very  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  often  directed  in 
their  bounties  as  much  by  fashion  as  by  their  own  convictions.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  England  literally  gave  nothing  towards  the  monument  of  a  man 
whose  invention  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  single  cause  to  make  Eng- 
land what  she  is.  The  remoteness  of  the  cause  may  also  have  lessened 
its  importance ;  and  some  people,  who,  without  any  deserts  of  their  own 
are  enjoying  more  than  their  full  share  of  the  blessings  which  have  been 
shed  upon  us  by  the  progress  of  intellect,  (which  determines  the  progress 
of  national  wealth,)  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  is  a  spread  of  something  inimical  to  the  pretensions  of  mere 
riches.  We  met  with  a  lady  on  board  the  steamboat  ascending  the  Rhine, 
two  days  before  the  festival  of  Mentz,  who,  whilst  she  gave  us  a  most  ela- 
borate account  of  the  fashionable  dulness  of  the  baths  of  Baden  and  Nas- 
sau, and  all  the  other  German  watering-places,  told  us  by  all  means  to  avoid 
Mentz  during  the  following  week,  as  a  crowd  of  low  people  from  all  parts 
would  be  there,  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  a  printer  who  had  been  dead 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  low  people  did  assemble  in  great  crowds: 
it  was  computed  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  strangers  had  arrived  to  do 
honour  to  the  first  printer. 

^  The  modes  in  which  a  large  population  displays  its  enthusiasm  are  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  the  world.  If  the  sentiment  which  collects 
men  together  be  very  heart-stirring,  all  the  outward  manifestations  of  the 
sentiment  harmonize  with  its  real  truth.     Thus,  processions,  and  orationat 
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md  public  dinnen,  and  pageantries^  which  in  themselves  are  yain  and 
empty^  axe  important  when  the  persons  whom  they  collect  together  hare 
one  common  feeling  which  for  the  time  is  all-pervading.  We  never  saw 
such  a  popular  fervour  as  prevailed  at  Mentz  at  the  festival  of  August,  1887. 
The  statue  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday  the  14th ;  but  on  the  Sunday 
evening  the  name  of  Gutenberg  was  rife  through  all  the  streets.  In  the 
morning  all  Mentz  was  in  motion  by  six  o'clock ;  and  at  eight  a  procession 
was  formed  to  the  cathedral,  which,  if  it  was  not  much  more  imposing  than 
some  of  the  processions  of  trades  in  London  and  other  cities,  was  conducted 
with  a  quiet  precision  which  evidenced  that  the  people  felt  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  solemn  act.  The  fine  old  cathedral  was  crowded ; — the  Bishop 
of  Mentz  performed  high  mass  ;-~the  first  Bible  printed  by  Qutenberg  was 
displayed.  What  a  field  for  reflection  was  here  opened  1  The  First  Bible, 
in  connection  with  the  imposing  pageantries  of  Roman  Catholicism— the 
Bible,  in  great  part  a  sealed  book  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  the  service 
of  God  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  larger  number  of  worshippers  ;-*but 
that  first  Bible  the  germ  of  millions  of  Bibles  that  have  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  throughout  all  the  habitable  globe !  The  mass  ended,  the  pro- 
cession again  advanced  to  the  adjacent  square,  where  the  statue  was  to  be 
opened.  Here  was  erected  a  vast  ampitheatre,  where,  seated  under  their 
respective  banners,  were  deputations  from  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
Amidst  salvos  of  artillery  the  veil  was  removed  from  the  statue,  and  a 
hymn  was  sung  by  a  thousand  voices.  Then  came  orations ;— then  din- 
ners—balb— oratorios— boat-races-^processions  by  torch-light.  For  three 
days  the  population  of  Mentz  was  kept  in  a  state  of  high  excitement ;  and 
the  echo  of  the  excitement  went  through  Germany, — and  Gutenberg!  Gu- 
tenberg !  was  toasted  in  many  a  bumper  of  Rhenish  wine  amidst  this  cor- 
dial and  enthusiastic  people." 

Such  is  the  lively  and  graphic  account  of  this  interesting  writer,  who  him- 
self witnessed  the  scene  he  describes  with  so  much  feeling.  There  is  surely 
something  very  remarkable  in  beholding  a  great  nation  assembled  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  inventor  of  a  peaceful  art,  whose  application  is  now  com- 
mitted to  humble  though  intelligent  workmen,  and  whose  inventor  was 
himself  an  equally  humble  and  unnoticed  mechanic.  To  see  "a  crowd 
of  low  people,"  as  the  fine  lady  designated  them,  thus  mustering  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nobility  of  such  a  man,  is  perhaps  as  striking  an  evidence 
as  could  be  produced  of  the  revolutions  which  his  own  discovery  has 
wrought.  Rude  barons  who  were  once  the  sole  great  men  of  the  empire 
have  long  since  been  forgotten. 

"  The  knighui  are  diut,  and  their  good  swords  are  rust." 

Their  achievements  are  buried  in  oblivion  like  themselves,  and  their  proud 
lineage  has  perished,  or^— &r  more  mournful  condemnation — has  descended 
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to  the  degenerate  representatiTe  of  a  noble  anceetry*  Meanwhile*  the 
names  that  Gennany  boasts  of  are  no  Imiger  thoee  whose  proud  titles 
were  once  emblazoned  alone  on  the  rolls  of  &me«  The  poor  monk  of 
Wittenberg  is  a  prouder  boast  than  them  alL  His  compeers  and  his 
scholars  are  held  in  an  esteem  no  longer  acceded  to  the  heroes  of  the 
sword ;  and  the  honoured  name  of  the  poor  mechanic  of  Mentz  and  Stras- 
bourg is  coupled  with  Schiller,  Schlegel,  and  Goethe,  and  the  noble  list 
of  the  heroes  of  the  pen,  whom  his  glorious  discovery  funiished  with 
weapons  by  which  to  win  their  immortality. 

The  reflections  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  interesting  writer  we  have 
already  quoted,  on  beholding  the  demonstration  of  popular  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  inventor  of  printing,  are  peculiarly  striking  and  appo- 
site. "Even  in  one,"  he  remarks,  "who  could  not  boast  of  belonging  to 
the  land  in  which  printing  was  invented,  the  universality  of  the  mighty 
effects  of  this  art,  when  rightly  considered,  would  produce  almost  a  corre- 
sponding enthusiasm.  It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the  great  changes  that 
have  been  efl!ected  during  the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  are  still  in 
progress  everywhere  around  us,  and  not  connect  them  with  printing  and 
its  inventor.  The  castles  on  the  Rhine,  under  whose  ruins  we  travelled 
back  from  Mentz,  perished  before  the  powerful  combinations  of  the  people 
of  the  towns.  The  petty  feudal  despots  fell  when  the  burghen  had  ac- 
quired wealth  and  knowledge.  But  the  progress  of  despotism  upon  a 
larger  scale  could  not  have  been  arrested  had  the  art  of  Gutenberg  not 
been  discovered.  The  strongholds  of  military  power  still  frown  over  the 
same  majestic  river.  The  Rhine  has  seen  its  petty  fortresses  crumble  into 
decay  ;— Ehrenbreitstein  is  more  strong  than  ever.  But  even  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  will  fall  before  the  power  of  mind.  The  Rhine  is  crowded  with  steam- 
boats, where  the  feudal  lord  once  levied  tribute  upon  the  frail  bark  of  the 
fisherman:  and  the  approaches  to  the  Rhine  from  France  and  Belgium  are 
becoming  a  great  series  of  railroads.  Such  communications  will  make  war  a 
game  much  more  difficult  to  play;  and  when  mankind  are  thoroughly  civil- 
ized, it  will  never  be  played  again.  Seeing,  then,  what  intellect  has  done 
and  is  doing,  we  may  well  venerate  the  memory  of  Gutenberg  of  Mentz.'* 

How  astonishing,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  has  been  the  efiect  of  the  sim- 
ple and  seemingly  easy  invention  of  the  German  mechanic.  By  its  means 
the  heroes,  of  reformation,  the  pioneen  of  science,  the  cultivaton  of  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  teachers  of  the  people,  have  had  weapons  put  into  their 
hands  wherewith  to  vanquish  opposition,  and  tools  given  them  by  which 
to  clear  the  way  and  work  out  the  great  designs  on  which  have  depended 
the  civilization  and  enlightenment,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
What  could  Luther,  or  Cranmer,  or  Knox,  have  done  without  the  printing- 
press  at  their  command?  What  would  all  the  zeal  of  their  co-operators 
have  eflfected  in  disseminating  their  views,  or  in  exposing  the  vices  of  the 
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Btem  they  anailed  T    Rome  would  hare  made  a  triumphant  bonfire 
I  their  manuBcripta ;  she  would  have  committed  to  the  same  flames  the 
w  daring  confessors  and  apostles  of  truth»  imd  the  night  of  ignorance 
id  superstition  would  have  settled  again  with  deeper  gloom  upon  the 

ItiODS. 

To  the  invention  of  printing,  all  the  grand  discoveries  in  science,  and 
1  the  valuable  contributions  of  modem  ages  to  literature,  may  be  traced* 
[an  worked  before,  a  solitary  and  unaided  student  when  he  sought  to 
metiate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It  was  a  locked  treasure  of  which. 
J  had  no  key,  and  when,  by  arduous  yeare  of  study,  he  had  at  length. 
Buned  to  unlock  one  or  two  of  its  many  secret  fastenings,  death  came, 
id  it  was  left  to  others  merely  as  he  found  it.  The  kcks  closed  again, 
d  the  new  student  found  no  vantage  ground  prepared  from  whence  to 
lew  the  search.  How  different  is  it  now :  the  poorest  student  may 
ul  himself  of  the  labours  <rf  previous  ages ;  even  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
cessors  are  valuaUe  records  for  him.  He  escapes  the  toil  which  they 
md  unfruitful;  he  follows  on  the  track  in  which  they  achieved  success 
It  promises  still  higher  results,  and  the  world  at  length  reaps  the  fruits 
victories  thus  won  by  successive  labours  in  the  cause. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  may  say  in  no  exaggerating  spirit,  that  the 
scovery  of  Gutenberg  contained  the  germ  of  all  other  discoveries.  By 
leans  of  it  the  triumphs  of  steam  have  been  achieved, — the  railroad  has 
nited  remote  cities,— the  electric  telegraph  has  almost  annihilated  time 
Dd  space.  But  for  the  fincilities  which  printing  affords  for  recording  the 
bservations  and  discoveries  made  in  many  countries,  and  at  difierent 
periods,  and  preserving  them  in  an  accessible  form  for  constant  reference, 
ges  might  elapse  with  fewer  discoveries  than  have  been  accomplished 
rithin  a  few  years. 

The  influence  on  the  political  state  of  the  world  has  been  no  less  great. 
Newspapers  originated  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  wars  in  England, 
md  have  gone  on  with  increasing  power  ever  since.  The  press  has  be- 
come the  greiA  engine  of  warfare,  and  all  its  triumphs  are  on  the  side  of 
iberty. 

The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world  has  been  no  less  mightily 
affected  by  this  new  power.  Where  were  our  Bible,  and  Missionary,  and 
Tract  Societies,  but  for  the  printing-press  ?  The  pulpit  itself  has  received 
new  powers  from  this  widely  pervading  source,  and  a  powerful  colleague 
tliat  can,  silei^tly  and  unnoticed,  surpass  it  in  its  inatmcting  and  converting 
influence.  ^Qo  ye  forth  into  all  nations,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creatare/*  was  the  commission  intrusted  by  the  departing  Saviour  to  his 
apostles :  but  the  commission  has  received  a  new  form  and  ah  increasing 
power,  niQ^  eflbctual  in  its^perations  because  less  dependent  on  the 
igency  ^f  „^^    The  Word  of  God,  tiansfaited  into  all  languages,  has 
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been  freely  disseminated  through  many  regions  hitherto  sunk  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  Its  still  Toice  has  been  listened  to  where  no 
preacher's  voice  dared  to  be  heard.  Amid  the  persecuted  wanderers  on 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  the  benighted  lands  of  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  in  the  dark  places  of  India  and  Africa,  the 
Word  of  Qod  has  made  its  way.  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."  How  great  has  been  the  work 
thus  silently  accomplished,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  Word  of  Qod  has  proved  a  simple  but  all-sufficient  instructor  gives  us 
just  ground  to  believe  that  in  countless  unknown  cases  it  has  been  no  less 
efiectual  in  its  operations. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  in  this  light,  how 
great  is  the  value  which  it  possesses.  We  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  he 
foresaw  some  of  the  great  results  that  were  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  labours; 
but  how  imperfect  must  his  brightest  dreams  have  been,  and  how  fiir  short 
of  the  reality.  We  view  his  discovery  rather  as  one  of  the  means  appointed 
by  Providence  for  bringing  about  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
innumerable  blessings  that  have  followed  in  its  train. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  entertained  by  Qutenberg  while 
prosecuting  his  important  work,  or  whatever  the  opinions  he  himself  held 
on  the  momentous  questions  of  faith  and  polity  that  soon  after  agitated 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest 
reformers  that  Europe  has  known.  Those  who  have  most  faithfully  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cause  of  truth,  have  only  very  imperfectly  foreseen 
the  grand  results  that  they  were  working  out;  and  many  have  been  ho- 
noured to  be  "  fellow-workers  with  God,"  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and 
truth,  who  knew  not  that  they  were  doing  more  than  completing  their  own 
humble  and  short-sighted  designs.  It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however, 
to  the  inventor  of  printing  in  Europe,  to  deny  him  the  attribute  of  true 
genius,  little  as  we  know  of  those  minute  details  of  his  laborious  life  which 
would  furnish  the  evidence  from  which  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the 
compass  of  his  mind.  If  we  judge  of  the  force  of  his  intellectual  powers 
as  we  see  them  applied  to  surmount  the  numerous  difficulties  that  beset  his 
course,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  of  that  perseverance  in  defiance  of  dis- 
appointments, and  that  indomitable  self-reliance  Which  ever  distinguish  the 
true  man  of  genius  from  his  less  gifled  fellow-men. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  tnie 
course  by  no  obstacle,  and  to  permit  no  disappointment  to  impede  its  path. 
In  the  pursuit  of  its  grand  aim  it  follows  on  as  if  guided  by  a  divine 
instinct.  It  has  a  work  to  accomplish,  and  cannot  rest  until  thn  appointed 
aim  is  attained,  and  the  goal  won.  The  history  of  the  human  intellect  dis- 
closes many  instances  of  this ;  some  of  them»  doubtless,  in  no  way  inferior 
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to  that  of  Gutenberg ;  but  the  infinite  yalne  of  the  results  which  have  been 
hronght  about  as  the  issue  of  his  ill-requited  toil*  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the 
self-sacrifice  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  was  a  bleak  and  chilling 
spring-timcy  and  the  ripening  summer  3rielded  its  fructifying  rays  with  a 
grudging  and  niggard  hand.  Shall  not  then  the  world  rejoice  in  the  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  bless  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  who  sowed  in  hope 
and  in  sorrow,  that  distant  ages  might  rejoice,  in  entering  on  the  realization 
of  his  generous  anticipations! 
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MONG  the  many  chaiacterB  distinguished   in 
European   history,  there  is  scarcely  any   one 
more  deserving  the  attention  of  the  American 
patriot  than  the  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny. 
^  If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  are 
s   worthy  of  all  praise,  for  founding  an  asylum  for 
s  religious  liberty,  CJoligny  is  not  less  to  be  com- 
3   mended  for  having  planned  and  attempted  a 
9   colony  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  too  upon 
our  own  shores ;  and  while  they  gain  the  applause  which  results  from  bril- 
liant success,  he  should  not  be  refused  the  reverence  and  sympathy  which 
is  due  to  greatness,  virtue,  and  above  all,  misfortune. 

The  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  bom  at  Chatillon-sur-Loire,  in  the  year  1516, 
of  noble  parents,  and  received  the  best  education  that  the  times  afibrded. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  from  which  he  never  swerved 
during  his  whole  life.  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  several 
battles,  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.,  by  his  great  bravery 
and  skill.  After  the  death  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  Catherine  de  Medici 
was  declared  regent ;  and  by  her  rigorous  acts  against  the  Protestants,  she 
caused  them  to  rise  in  arms.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Admiral  Coligny 
were  chosen  as  commanders  of  all  the  Protestant  forces.  After  the  death 
of  Cond6,  which  happened  at  the  battle  of  Jaroac,  the  whole  command  de- 
volved upon  Coligny,  and  well  did  he  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
repoted  in  him.    He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  troops  of  Catherine 
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L  various  BtxcGent.»(m»Am»nM^qv^nng^^MBBie^meu-w^ 
Mnero  jH^ipi^i^g  himself  to  be  disheartened,  however  great  his  loss 
ht  be.    Catherine  de  Medici  finding,  at  length,  that  the  could  not  exter* 
late  the  Protestants  by  force  of  arms,  resolved  to  do  so  by  stratagent* 
)  therefore  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  and  invited  the  principal  of* 
n  to  couit,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  apparent  cdin* 
ity.    But  Coligdy,  knowing  the  treachery  of  the  queen,  and  suspecting 
\e  plot  to  be  concealed  under  the  veil  of  kindness,  resdved  to  defeat  her 
s.    For  this  purpose  he  intended  to  form  a  colony  in  the  New  World» 
sre  the  Protestants,  should  circumstances  hereafter  compel  them,  might 
re  and  live  in  peace  and  security.    With  this  design,  in  the  year  150% 
lent  out  aQ  expedition  consisting  of  two  ships,  under  the  command  of 
1  Hibaud.    These  vessels  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the  month 
fay  q(  the  same  year,  and  Ribaud  entered  a  river  wluch  he  called  the^ 
,  but  which  was  subsequently  named  San  Mateo,  hy  >tke  Spaniards ;  i  t 
»w  called  St.  John^s.    Here  he  erected  a  column  (of  stones)^  on  which 
inscribed  the  arms  of  France,  as  a  token  of  possession ;  he  then  sailed 
«r  porth,  tmd  left  a  cokny  at  the  Bay  of  Port  Royal.    But  this  colony, 
Gcount  of  dissensions  among  the  cluefe,  was  seen  abandoned;    A  short 
»  afterwaids^Coligny  sent  out  thre^  other  vessels,  under  the  command 
iSudoDni^re.    He  reached  Florida  on  the  20th  of  June,  1M4,  stnd  sailed 
the  river  May.    Here  he  found  the  cduaui  which  had  b^enUeft  by 


baud*  8<ill  in  existence,  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowe^  which 
5  Indians  had  hung  around  it,  and  which  the  chief  Saturioya  now  showed  . 

jT^  '^^er  will  fiiid  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  CoUgny's  attempt  'lo  eolonisa 

I      ^^  Florida ;  ita  disastrous  teimination,  and  the  terrible  retribution  of  Die  Gonrgues, 

1^  ■  '^Indian  Wart  tfike  United  Statet,"  from  which  work,  by  the  cou^esy  of  the 

/|[J^«  hare  been  permitted  to  oopy  the  abore  picture  of  "the  Indian  chief  Sata* 

^  ^^*^  l4wdonni5re  the  column  eiectwi  by  Riband." 
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the  features,  and  then  gare  orders  to  cut  off  bis  head,  which  he  sent  to 
Catherine.  His  head  was  then  embalmed  and  sent  to  the  pope,  whilst 
his  body  remained  in  the  street,  exposed  to  erery  indignity  from  the  fero- 
cious rabble. 

Thus  perished  Coligny,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  men 
that  France  ever  produced.  Well  might  his  enemies  exult  in  his  fall ;  for  he 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espouled.  With  him  perished 
the  best  hopes  of  Protestantism  in  France.  The  succeeding  leader  re- 
nounced the  faith ;  and  then  there  followed  persecution,  exile  and  apostasy, 
till  the  Revolution  levelled  all  distinctions,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
extinguished  all  religion  with  a  deluge  of  political  fanaticism. 
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ATHERINE  IL,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  a  m<maich| 
y  who  doubtless  has  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
f    great  sovereigns  ot  Europe,  according  to  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word  greatness,  wherein  goodness 
is  not  reckoned  a  necessary  ingredient.    She  was  the 
daughter  of.  Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst ;  was  bom  May  2, 1729,  and  baptized  Sophia 
Augusta ;  but,  upon  her  marriage  with  the  Qrand-duke  of  Russia,  Sep* 
tember  1, 1745,  and  admission  into  the  Qreek  church,  she  assumed  the 
name  of  Catherine.    Her  husband,  Peter  III.,  succeeded  his  aunt  EUiza- 
beth,  January  5, 176%  but  had  not  reigned  six  months,  when  he  feU  a 
sacrifice  to  his  wife*s  ambition ;.  being  deposed  on  the  28th  of  June,  and 
barbarously  murdered  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  in  the  same  shocking 
manner  in  which  Edward  U.  of  England  perished.    Upon  the  deposition 
of  her  unfortunate  husband,  Catherine  II.  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias ,  and  soon  afler  endearoured  to  conceal  the  crimes  by  which 
she  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  dazzling  lustre  of  some  of  those  actions, 
falsely  called  great,  which  have  blotted  the  page  of  history  with  blood  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  have  too  long  employed  the  pens  of  historians 
and  poets,  to  record  and  to  celebrate.    Future  historians  will  decide,  whe- 
ther the  great  exploits,  dispkyed  during  her  reign,  are  not  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  empire,  the  force  of  which  it  was 
her  business  to  collect  and  concentrate,  than  to  any  superior  personal 
genius  which  she  possessed.    As  to  the  justice  of  these  exploits,  li  need 
t9a 
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hardly  be  left  to  poeterity  to  judge.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
her  cfaume  upon  the  Turkith  dominiooe,  her  invaeion  end  partition  of 
PoUaid,  in  conjunetion  with  other  powers,  particularly  the  King  of  Pruaeia, 
affi>rd8  as  flagrant  an  instance  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  by 
pen  And  unproYoked  robbery  and  murder,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
d  the  most  barbarous  savages.  In  short,  the  chief  merit  of  Catherine,  as 
a  sovereign,  seems  to  have  lain,  like  that  of  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England, 
in  selecting  able  ministers,  admirals,  and  generals,  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions she  had  planned.  In  this  respect,  even  her  vices  as  a  woman,  which 
gave  her  the  ascendant  of  an  imperious  character  over  her  fiivourites, 
exempt  ftom  the  weakness  of  sentiment,  supplied  the  place  of  public 
virtues ;  and  banished  from  her  government  the  degrading  influence  which 
courtiers  elsewhere  often  exercise.  She  at  last,  however,  aUowed  herself 
to  be  ruled  by  her  freed  man,  Sabor,  who  deceived  her  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  her  forces,  which  did  not  amount  to  900,000  men,  though  her 
military  lists  contained  400,000 ;  and  her  long  preparations  for  the  field 
teiminated  in  a  disastrous  war  in  Persia,  by  which  two  of  her  armies  were 
consumed.  If  her  policy  in  relation  to  Austria  and  Pohnd  was  attended 
with  success,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be  ascribed  to  her  interference,  than  to 
the  good  sense  she  displayed  in  allowing  her  ministers  to  govern.  Tet 
this  policy  was  overreached  in  ker  last  war  against  the  Turks,  when,  in 
spite  of  pompous  promises,  assisting  Austria  only  with  feeble  succours, 
and  suddenly  finding  her  squadf ons  held  bound  by  those  of  Sweden,  she 
left  to  her  rival  all  the  advantages  of  many  bloody  campaigns ;  and  excited 
in  the  Grand  Signior  a  desire  of  vengeance.  Nor  were  her  plans  of  poli- 
tical aggrandisement  free  from  fluctuations  and  contradictions.  During 
the  American  war,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  trident  of  Neptune 
was,  by  her  exertions,  about  to  become  the  sacred  symbol  of  liberty.  She 
presented  to  the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and*  London,  a  memorial,  in 
which  she  demanded  that  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  even  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  should  be  free  and  respected.  She  proposed  that  a  league 
should  be  formed  for  its  support,  and  for  this  purpose  deputed  Prince 
Galiitzin  to  the  Qeneral  States.  But,  in  1708,  she  avowed  principles 
directly  opposite.  Influenced  solely  by  her  rage  against  France,  she  an- 
nounced war  against  that  republic,  without  discussion,  without  manifesto, 
without  even  being  able  to  allege,  with  regard  to  a  state  so  remote  from 
her  territories,  that  barbarous  maxim,  which  has  slipped  from  the  pen  of 
Montesquieu  himself :—'' That  the  law  of  natural  defence  sometimes  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  attack,  when  a  people  sees,  that  a  longer  peace 
would  enable  another  power  to  efiect  their  destruction.''— Ifjpnf  dt  LoU^ 
I.  10,  c.  % 

With  all  her  foibles,  however,  Catherine  had  some  right  to  the  pane- 
gyrics of  men  of  letters.    Ske  purchased  the  praises  of  several  French 
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pbilot  iphen,  and  she  did  not  orerlook  the  merits  of  some  English  au- 
thors,  for  instance  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  the  distinguished  traveller.  After 
the  erunple  of  some  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  she  renewed  the  singularity 
of  royd  and  philosophic  banquets.  Like  Dionysius,  Pisistratus,  Periander, 
and  HIero,  she  collected  Plates,  Aristippi,  Simonideses,  and  Pindars  at  her 
suppeis.  The  imperial  resentment,  however,  was  sometimes  excited; 
on  which  occasions  the  wit  was  rewarded  with  banishment ;  a  premium 
which  Diderot  received  for  his  frankness.  The  compliment  she  paid  to 
the  rhetorical  merits  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  commissioning  his  bust,  and  placing 
it  between  those  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in  her  library,  for  his  having 
prevented  the  threatened  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
reflects  honour  on  her  memory,  as  well  as  on  that  public-spirited  orator. 
Her  purchasing  the  libraries,  letters,  and  papen  of  Messra.  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert,  also  evidenced  her  literary  taste ;  unless,  as  a  French  writer 
suspects,  she  did  it  with  a  view  to  bury  the  relics  of  these  great  men. 
**  But  her  refusal,"  he  adds,  "  to  give  efiect  to  the  useful  instructions  col- 
lected under  her  orders,  by  the  learned  traveliera  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Peteraburg,  under  the  direction  of  Pallas  and  Qmelin,  proves  clearly  that 
the  desire  of  a  vain  lustre,  rather  than  the  real  utility  of  nations,  was 
the  motive  of  the  protection  she  afiected  to  give  to  artists  and  to  men  of 
lettera."  A  life  of  Catherine  II.  was  lately  published  at  Paris,  said  to  be 
written  with  a  strict  adherence  to  truth.  The  strongest  feature  it  gives 
of  her  character  is,  her  marked  aversion  to  her  son  Paul,  her  successor. 
He  owed  his  preservation  to  the  public  regard,  and  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ambition  of  Prince  Potemkin,  if  the  deed  could  have  been 
perpetrated  with  impunity.  Prince  Paul  being  one  day  indisposed,  the 
people,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  tragical  end  of  Peter  III.,  surrounded 
the  castle  and  desired  to  see  him.  The  empress  brought  him  forward, 
pale,  trembling,  and  fearful  for  her  own  safety.  '^To  this  legitimate  terror, 
inspired  bj  the  people,  (says  the  French  annotator,)  they  owe  the  existence 
of  a  prince,  who  wishes  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  his  subjects." 
This  extraordinary  woman  died  suddenly  and  unseen,  in  her  water-closet, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1796,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  We  shall 
conclude  th;s  memoir,  with  two  sketches  of  her  character,  drawn  by  writera 
of  very  opposite  opinions  respecting  her ;  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  inference  from  the  whole.  The  firat  is  by  M.  De  la  Croix,  who, 
speaking  of  Russia,  says :  *'  This  mighty  empire  was  grossly  hewn  out 
by  Peter  the  Great.  The  rough  form  of  this  colossal  figure  was  softened 
by  Elizabeth ;  and  it  has  received  more  of  the  human  appearance  from 
the  able  hand  of  Catherine  II.,  who,  by  the  instructions  which  she  gave 
the  commissionera,  charged  with  preparing  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  proved 
herself  worthy  of  governing  a  great  empire.  She  has  done  more  for 
Russia  by  her  equity  and  her  beneficence  than  all  her  generals  have  done 
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by  their  warlike  rirtaes*  It  is  of  little  advantiige  to  to  ynst  an  empire  to 
have  its  bounds  extended.  Its  true  welfisure  is  more  essentially  promoted, 
by  ftvonring  population ;  by  wise  laws  ;  by  encouraging  industry ;  by  in- 
creasing its  riches  by  commerce ;  by  cultivating  the  arts,  and  reconciling 
them  to  a  stubborn  soil,  ungenial  to  their  nature;  by  meliorating  the 
manners  of  a  still  savage  race  of  nobles ;  and  by  communicating  sensibility 
to  a  people,  whom  the  roughness  of  their  climate  had  rendered  impene* 
trable  to  all  the  soft  affections  and  social  virtues  of  humanity.  These  are 
the  works  which  already  make  the  name  of  Catherine  illustrious,  and 
which  will  reflect  so  much  glory  on  her  memory.**— The  other  is  part  of 
an  address  by  an  anonymous  author,  to  the  Czarina^  which  was  inserted 
in  most  of  our  public  papers  a  few  years  ago:— 

"  BtM  ooantarfeit  of  all  that*!  mild  and  good ! 
The  Lord*!  anomtad— with  a  huiband'a  blood ! 
Through  blood  now  wading  to  a  foreign  throne, 
Exalting  o'er  expiring  freedom'a  groan  t 
Lover  of  men,  yet  aoonrge  of  homan  kind: 
Compoot  of  Init  and  cruelty  combined : 
Still  for  new  kingdoma  atniggling,  doat  thoa  brave 
Threeecore  and  ten  yeara,  and  the  yawning  grave  f 
Thy  mad  ambition  wilt  thon  never  corb, 
fint  atill  with  wara  the  weary  world  diatnrb  t 
Thou  riobr  or  bill  !" 
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18  curiousy  obseires  the  Tenerable  and  ingeoioos  Mr. 
V^illiam  Hutton,  in  his  account  of  the  eztiaordinary  sub- 
ject of  this  article*  *^  to  obsenre  Nature  step  out  of  the  com- 
mon road  and  enter  the  precincts  of  die  manrellous.  To 
[Dareh  in  her  usual  track  excites  no  admiration ;  but  wheUy 
in  her  wanton  moods,  she  forms  an  O'Brien  of  eight  feet, 
and  a  Boruwlaski  of  three,  an  admirable  Crichton  with 
every  accomplishment,  and  a  thousand  other  men  with  none,  'tis  by  these 
deviations  that  she  raises  astonishment." 

Thomas  Topham,  a  man  whose  feats  of  strength  might  have  figured 
beside  those  of  Homer's  heroes,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1710. 
His  &ther,  who  was  a  carpenter,  brought  him  up  to  the  same  trade. 
Though  his  stature  was  not  remarkable,  being,  at  his  full  growth,  fire  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  yet  he  was  endowed  b^  nature  with  muscular  powers 
so  extraordinary  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  record. 

He  followed  the  trade  of  his  &ther  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  less  laborious  employment 
of  a  publican.  That  Topham  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  that  the 
practice  of  them  contributed  to  give  him  that  superior  strength  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  for  we  find  that  the  house 
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he  fint  took  was  the  Red-lion,  at  the  corner  of  the  (!)lty  Road,  nearly  oppo- 
site St.  Lake's  Hospital,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the  ring  in  Moor- 
fields,  at  that  time  the  theatre  of  gymnastic  exhibitions,  such  as  cudgeling, 
wrestling,  backsword  and  boxing. 

It  was  here  that  he  gare  the  first  public  display  of  his  astonishing  cor- 
poreal powers,  by  palling  agaihst  a  horse,  with  his  feet  placed  against  a 
low  wall,  which  divided  upper  and  lower  Moorfields.  He  next  tried  his 
strength  against  two  horses,  but  his  legs  not  being  properly  placed,  he 
received  an  injury  in  one  of  his  kpees  from  a  jerk.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feat  in  point  of  magnitude  was  that  which  he  performed  in  Bath 
street.  Cold  Bath  Fields,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  when  he  lifted  three 
hogsheads  of  water,  weighing  1686  pounds,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  assembled  to  witness  this  uncommon  exertion. 

The  various  performances  of  this  prodigy  of  strength  are  of  such  a  nature 
BB  almost  to  exceed  .credibility,  were  they  not  attested  by  persons  of  un* 
doubted  Tesacity  and  who  were  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  &cts  they 
relate.  Dr.  Desaguliers  assures  us,  that  he  saw  him  perform  the  following 
feats  :^With  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a  very  large  and  strong  pewter  dish. 
Thrusting  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco-pipe  under  his  garter,  his  legs  being 
bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  with  the  tendons  of  his  ham.  He  broke  another 
bowl  of  the  same  kind  between  his  first  and  second  finger,  by  pressing 
them  together  sideways.  A  table,  six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hundred  weight 
fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  he  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held  a  considerable 
time  in  a  horizontal  position.  He  struck  an  iron  poker,  a  3rsrd  long  and 
three  inches  thick,  against  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow  and  wrist, 
till  the  instrument  was  bent  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  right  angle.  Taking 
another  pdcer  of  the  same  kind,  he  held  the  ei^ds  of  it  in  his  hands,  and 
placing  the  middle  against  the  back  of  his  neck,  made  both  ends  meet 
before  him,  after  which  he  pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He  broke  a  rope 
two  inches  in  circumference,  though  he  was  obliged  to  exert  four  times  the 
strength  that  was  requisite  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  awkward 
manner  which  he  adopted.  He  lifted  a  stone  roller,  weighing  eight  hundred 
pounds,  by  a  chain,  to  which  it  was  'fastened,  with  his  hands  only,  and 
standing  on  a  fimme  above  itr 

These  exhibitions  probably  took  up  Tppham's  time»  and  drew  his  at- 
tenti<m  ficom  his  business,  for  we  find  that  he  failed  at  the  Gk)lden-lion ; 
after  which  he.  took  another  house  in  the  same  lin^  at  Islington.  His  fame 
for  strength  now  began  to  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  he  visited  various 
provincia)  towns  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  wonderful  feats.  His 
performanees  at  Derby  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Birmingham, 
who, -at  that  time,  was  an  infaabitaat  of  the  former  place* 
•  *^  We  learnt,"  says  he,  *'from  private  accounts  well  attested,  that  Thomas 
Tepham,  a  man  who  kept  a  public  house  at  Islington,  performed  snr 
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prising  feats  of  strength,  snch  as  breaking  a  broom-stick  of  the  largest  size 
by  striking  it  against  his  bare  arm :  lifting  two  hogsheads  of  water ;  heaving 
his  horse  oyer  a  turnpike  gate ;  carrying  the  beam  of  a  house,  as  a  soldier 
his  firelock ;  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  However  belief  might  at 
first  be  staggered,  all  doubt  was  soon  removed  when  this  second  Samson 
appeared  at  Derby,  as  a  performer  in  public,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  for  each  spectator.  On  application  to  Alderman  Cooper  for  per- 
mission to  exhibit,  the  magistrate  was  surprised  at  the  feats  he  proposed, 
and  as  his  appearance  resembled  that  of  other  men,  he  requested  him  to 
strip  that  he  might  examine  whether  he  was  made  like  them.  He  was 
found  to  be  extremely  muscular ;  what  were  hollows  under  the  arms  and 
hams  of  others  were  filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

**  He  appeared  to  be  nearly  hve  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  well-made,  but  without  any  singularity.  He  walked  with  a 
small  limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the  usual  decider  of  disputes, 
that  three  horses  could  not  draw  him  from  a  post  which  he  should  clasp 
with  his  feet;  but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash  turned  them  aside, 
and  the  unexpected  jerk  broke  his  thigh. 

*'  The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man,  in  whom  were  united  the 
strength  of  twelve,  consisted  in  rolling  up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven  pounds, 
as  a  man  rolls  up  a  sheet  of  paper— holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arm's  length 
and  squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  egg-shell-— lifting  two  hundred 
weight  with  his  little  finger  and  moving  it  gently  over  his  head.  The  bo- 
dies he  touched  seemed  to  have  lost  their  power  of  gravitation.  He  also 
broke  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain  twenty  hundred 
weight ;  lifted  an  oak  table  six  feet  long  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  was  hung  to  the  extremity :  a  piece  of  leather  was  fixed  to 
one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold,  two  of  the  feet  stood  upon  his  knees,  and  he 
raised  the  end  with  the  weight  higher  than  that  in  his  mouth.  He  took 
Mr.  Chambera,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  who  weighed  twenty-seven  stone,  and 
raised  him  with  one  hand ;  his  head  being  laid  on  one  chair  and  his  feet 
on  another,  four  people,  of  fourteen  stone  each,  sat  upon  his  body,  which 
he  heaved  at  pleasure.  He  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter against  his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke  bent  it  like  a  bow.  Weakness 
and  feeling  seemed  fled  together. 

*'  Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the  company  with  Mad  Tom. 
1  heard  him  sing  a  solo  to  the  organ  in  St.  Werburgh's  church,  then  the 
only  one  in  Derby ;  but  though  he  might  perform  with  judgment,  yet  the 
voice,  more  terrible  than  sweet,  seemed  scarcely  human.  Though  of  a 
pacific  temper,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable 
to  the  insults  of  the  rude.  The  hostler,  at  the  Virgin's  Inn,  where  he  re- 
sided, having  given  him  some  cause  of  displeasure,  he  took  one  of  the 
kitchen  spits  from  the  mantel-piece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  hand- 
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fterchief ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  tuck  the  ends  into  the  hostler's  bo- 
som, the  cumbrous  ornament  excited  the  laughter  of  the  company,  till  he 
condescended  to  untie  his  crarat.  .  Had  he  not  abounded  with  good  nature, 
the  men  might  hare  been  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the 
women  for  that  of  their  pewter  shelres,  as  he  could  instantly  roll  up  both. 
One  blow  with  his  fist  would  for  eret  have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the 
bear-garden,  Johnston  and  Mendoza.'' 

These,  howerer,  were  only  the  usual  performances  of  Topham,  when  he 
went  about  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  powers.  Many  other  occasional 
lemonstrations  of  them  are  related  by  persons  who  knew  him.  One  night 
perceiving  a  watchman  asleep  in  his  box,  he  raised  them  both  from  the 
ground,  and  carrying  the  load  with  the  grsatest  ease,  at  length  dropped  the 
wooden  tenement  with  its  inhabitant  over  the  wall  of  Tindall's  burying- 
ground.  The  consternation  of  the  watchman  on  awaking  from  his  nap, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

Sitting  one  day  at  the  window  of  a  low  public  house  in  Chiswell  street, 
a  butcher  passed  by  tottering  under  the  burden  of  nearly  half  an  ox.  Of 
this  Topham  relieved  him  with  so  much  ease  and  dexterity,  that  the  fellow 
swore  that  nothing  but  the  devil  could  have  flown  away  with  his  load. 

On  another  occasion,  having  gone  on  board  a  West  Indiaman  lying  in 
the  liver,  he  was  presented  with  a  cocoa-nut,  which,  to  the  no  small  aston- 
ishment of  the  crew,  he  cracked  close  to  the  ear  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
with  the  same  facility  as  an  ordinary  person  would  crack  an  eggshell. 
The  mate  having  made  some  remark  displeasing  to  Topham,  the  latter 
observed  that,  if  he  had  pleased,  he  could  have  cracked  the  bowsprit  over 
his  head. 

Topham  having  one  day  gone  to  witness  a  race  that  was  run  on  the 
Hackney  road,  the  spectators  were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  man  in  a  cart, 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  close  to  the  contending  parties.  Topham  at 
length  resolved  to  stop  the  career  of  this  disagreeable  intruder,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart,  drew  it  back  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the. driver  to  make  his  horse  advance.  The  rage  of 
the  latter  was  equalled  only  by  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  be- 
holders ;  while  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  crushed  or  torn  to  pieces 
prevented  the  fellow  from  exercising  his  whip  on  the  formidable  cause  of 
his  mortification. 

Notwithstanding  his  superiority,  Topham  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition.  He  even  possessed  a  greater  share  of 
patience  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  people.  While  he  kept 
a  public  house  he  was  visited  by  two  men  who  were  so  exceedingly  quar- 
relsome, that  though  Topham  quietly  put  up  with  their  humour  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  yet,  at  last,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  fighting  the 
landlord.    Topham  finding  it  impossible  to  appease  them  in  any  other 
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way,  seized  them  both  by  the  neck,  as  if  they  had  been  childreny  and 
knocked  their  heads  together,  till  they  asked  pardon  with  the  most  abject 
submission. 

Topham,  howerert  was  not  endued  with  fortitude  of  mind  equal  to  his 
strength  of  body.  A  fiuthless  woman  embittered  the  concluding  portion 
of  his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  prototype  of  old.  Unable  to  endure  the 
reflections  occasioned  by  his  wife's  inconstancy,  Topham  at  length  em« 
braced  the  desperate  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  hia  life  in  the  flofwer 
of  his  age. 
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r  tbe  history  of  those  penoos  who  have  inherited  pecu- 
liarities from  nature,  this  old  veteran  deserves  particuJar 
notice^  as  he  could,  at  pleasure,  distort  his  countenance  in 
the  most  incredible  manner,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
beholder.    He  was  not  formed,  like  Old  Boots,  of  Rippon, 
in  Yorkshire,  with  a  loving  nose  and  chin ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  his  nose  was  rather  small,  yet  he  could,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
take  a  piece  of  money  from  a  table,  between  his  nose  and  chin,  and  hold 
it  &st,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  spectators.    And,  what  is  still 
more  astonishing,  he  could,  in  a  moment,  contract  his  face  in  such  a  way  as 
to  put  his  nose  into  his  mouth,  and  his  lip  then  appeared  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  his  forehead*    He  eomld  also  force  a  tobacco-pipe  through  his  nose, 
and  take  up  a  glass  of  gin  with  his  nose  and  chin,  as  shown  in  the  por- 
trait.   These  exploits  were  seen  by  thousands  of  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  medical  men,  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  greatest  curi- 
osity of  the  kind  ever  seen. 

He  was  bom  at  Eye,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1788,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Peterborough ;  but  his  master  failed,  and 
he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  lived  several  years  in  various  situations. 
In  1767,  he  entered  en  board  a  man-of-war,  in  which  he  continued  ten 
years,  and  was,  during  that  time,  in  several  wmeit  engagements,  paiticu- 
96  sas  set 
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larly  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  at  the  time  he  took  the  Formidable,  of  84 
guns,  burnt  the  Rising  Sun,  and  sunk  several  other  ships.  On  the  death 
of  George  U.,  he  was  discharged,  and  in  1774,  he  came  to  America,  as 
servant  to  an  officer,  and  shared  in  several  bloody  battles.  Peace  being 
concluded,  Baker  returned  safe  to  England,  and  some  time  afterwards 
engaged  as  servant  to Qunnel,  Esq.,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Co- 
penhagen. He  remained  in  Denmark  three  years,  but  returned  again  to 
England,  where  he  occupied  various  situaticHis,  suffering  many  misfortunes 
and  hardships.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  progeny  of  thirteen 
children,  most  of  whom  died  gloriously  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  old  veteran  actually  entered  himself 
in  the  first  raised  company  of  York  Fencibles,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where 
they  had  a  most  desperate  engagement  with  the  rebels,  and  only  thirty  of 
five  hundred  men  escaped ;  among  the  fortunate  number  was  poor  old 
Baker.  It  should  be  observed,  that  when  he  applied  at  the  Blue  Anchor, 
Wapping,  to  enlist,  he  was  objected  to  by  the  officer,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age ;  but  being  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  serve  once  more,  he 
agreed  to  take  four  guineas,  instead  of  twelve,  bounty  money,  and  as  men 
were  then  much  wanted,  he  vras  at  length  accepted  on  his  own  terms.  In 
his  old  age,  though  he  possessed  such  uncommon  properties,  as  before 
stated,  poor  Baker  was  obliged  to  get  admittance  to  Covent-garden  Work- 
house, but  occasionally  obtained  permission  from  the  humane  master  to  go 
out,  when  he  generally  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  by  calling  at  vari- 
ous places  about  the  metropolis,  where  he  entertained  the  company  with 
his  wonderful  feats,  always  remembering  first  to  assure  them,  that  *'his 
equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world." 

The  trifling  collections  he  made  on  these  occasions,  rendered  him  more 
comfortable  than  most  others  in  the  same  situation,  and  smoothed  the  rug- 
ged path  of  poverty  and  old  age.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader,  that  the  singular  object  of  this  account 
never  had  any  teeth,  and  was  bom  without  gums,  a  very  unconunon  thing 
in  nature,  by  which  he  derived  the  power  to  perform  such  remarkable 
feats  with  his  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  The  feat  which  he  exhibited  with 
the  tobacco-pipe  through  his  nose,  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  the  following 
circumstance.  Having  been  imprisoned  with  about  fifty  othen,  in  the 
West'  Indies,  during  the  war  with  America,  the  Indians  bored  a  hole 
through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  into  which  was 
forced  a  gold  chain,  which  hung  pendant  down  his  breast.  This  chain 
he  afterwards  sold  at  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  doUan.  The  aperture 
through  his  nose  being  so  very  far  up  his  nostrils  that  nothing  of  it  could 
be  discovered,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  this  part  with  the  tobacco-pipo 
with  much  wonder  and  astonishment  to  the  spectaton. 
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'"'^'**  **^>HIS  person  is  renowned  in  the  annals  of  qaackery.  Ha 
I  }  was  the  son  of  William  Qreatrakes,  Esq.,  of  Affime,  in  the 

I  county  of  Waterford,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Eklward  Harris, 
I  I  Knt.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland. 

L  He  was  bom  at  Afiane,  in  1028,  and  received  a  classical 
\  I  education  at  the  free  school  at  Lismore,  where  he  continued 

till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  this  time  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation,  he  was 
obliged,  with  his  mother,  who  had  several  other  smaller  children,  to  flee  for 
refuge  into  England,  where  they  were  relieved  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Edward 
Harris,  after  whose  death,  young  Qreatrakes  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  John  Daniel  Getseus,  a  Grerman,  and  then  minister  of  Stoke-Qabriel, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  for  several  years  instructed  him  in  theology, 
philosophy,  and  other  sciences.  About  the  year  16d4,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  was  so  exceedingly  affected  by  the  miserable  and  re- 
duced state  it  was  in,  that  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Capeiquin,  where  he 
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spent  a  year  in  serious  contemplation  on  the  vicissitucles  of  state  and 
fortune.  In  the  year  1649,  he  became  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Roger 
Lord  Broghilly  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  then  acting  in  Munster  against 
the  Irish  papists;  but  when  the  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1656,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Aflhne,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  register  for  transplantation,  and  justice 
of  the  peace. 

About  the  year  166S,'  Mt.  Qieatrakes  began  td  conceive  himself  pos- 
sessed of  an  extmordinaxy  virtue,  in  being  able  to  remove  the  king's 
evil,  or  other  diseases,  by  touching  or  stroking  the  parts  afl^cted  with 
his  hand.  This  imagination  he  concealed  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
revealed  it  to  his  wife,  who  ridiculed  the  idea.  Having  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  trial,  he  began  with  one  William  Maher,  who  was 
brought  to  the  house  by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  some 
assistance  from  Mrs^  Qreatrakes,  a  lady  who  was  alwajre  ready  to  relieve 
the  sick  and  indigent,  as  for  as  lay  in  her  power.  This  boy  was  sorely 
afflicted  with  the  king^s  evil,  but,  as  it  was  reported,  was  to  all  appearance 
cured  by  Mr.  Ghreatrakes  laying  his  hands  on  the  parts  affected.  Several 
other  persons  having  applied  to  be  cured  in  the  same  manner,  of  difie^ 
ent  disorders,  he  acquired  considerable  fame  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
being  cited  into  the  bishop's  court  at  Lismore,  and  not  producing  a 
license  for  practising,  he  was  prohibited  from  laying  his  hands  on  any 
person  for  the  future,  but  still  continued  to  do  so  till  January,  166&-6, 
when  he  went  to  England  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in 
order  to  cure  the  kdy  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Conway,  of  Bagley,  in 
Warwickshire,  of  a  continual  violent  headache.  He  stayed  at  Ragley 
about  a  month,  but  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve  this  kdy,  not- 
withstamding  he  is  said  to  have  performed  several  miraculous  cures 
in  those  parts,  and  at  Worcester,  and  was  sent  for  to  Whitehall  by 
his  majesty's  orders:  and  is  likewise  said  to  have  wrought  many  re- 
markable cures  there,  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent  and  skilful 
persons. 

An  account  of  lus  cures  in  Warwickshire'  was  published  at  Oxford, 
by  Mr.  Btubbe,  who  maintained  ^  that  Mr.  Qreatrakes  was  possessed  of 
a  peculiar  temperament,  as  his  body  was  composed  of  someparticukr  fe^ 
ments,  the  effluvia  whereof  being  introduced,  sometimes  by  a  light,  some- 
times by  a  violent  friction^  restore  the  tempemment  of  the  debilitated  parts, 
ro-invigorate  the  Uood,and  dissipate  all  heterogeneous  ferments  out  of  the 
bodies  of  the  diseased,  by  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet."  This 
publication  was  a  ^  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Doyle,"  who,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  author,  expressed  his  displeasuro  at  being  thus 
publicly  addressed  on  such  a  subject,  particularly  as  Mr.  Stubbe  endea- 
vottted  ta  show  that  Mr.  Qreatrakea'a  ffift  was  ndraeubui.    Mr.  GUan- 
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rifle  abo  imputed  fais  cures  to  a  sanatiFe  quality  inherent  in  his  con- 
Btitntion;  and  others,  (perhaps  with  grsater  piobatailityy)  to  the  force 
of  imagination  in  kis  patients.  Mr.  Boylot  haTing  eeen  Mr*  Ghreat- 
rnkes's  perfermances  in  April,  1066,  attested  some  of  hie  remarkable 
cares. 

Thife  isitraoErdinary  man  aflbrded  much  mattsr  far  the  press,  and  ?a* 
-ioos  pamphlets  were  pubtished  ffo  and  «m./  particnkrly  one  in  quarto, 
supposed  to  haiw  been  written  by  Mr.  David  Lfeyd,  reader  of  the  Char^ 
ter-4ou8e,  under  the  title  of  ^Wonders  no  Mivaoies,  vt  Mrv  Valentine 
Greatrakes's  GKft  of  HeaUng  ESnmined,  upon'Giccasian^ef  «'sad  Effiict  of 
his  Stroking,  Bifarch  the  7th,  1666,  at  one  Mr.  Cressell*s  house,  in  Char- 
ter-house  3rard,  in  a  letter  to  a  Be?.  DiTine,  living  near  that  place."  This 
attack  obliged  Mr.  Qreatrakes  to  vindicate  himself;  and  accordingly  he 
published  a  list  of  his  '*  Strange  Cures."  It  is  a  truth  that  this  man's  re- 
putation rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  but  afterwards  declined  almost  as  fast, 
for  the  expectations  of  Uie  multitude  that  resorted  to  him  were  not  always 
answered. 

Granger  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  wonderful  cures  reported  to  have 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Greatrakes  to  the  force  of  imagination,  and  to  cor- 
roborate his  opinion,  mentions  the  foUowing  &cts :— ''I  was  myself  a  wit- 
ness," says  he,  '^of  the  powerful  workings  of  the  imagination  in  the 
populace,  when  the  waters  of  Qlastonbary  were  at  the  height  of  their 
reputation.  The  virtues  of  the  spring  there  were  supposed  to  be  supers 
natural,  and  to  have  been  discovered,  by  a  revelation  made  in  a  dream  to  one 
Matthew  Chancellor.  The  people  did  not  only  expect  to  be  cured  of  such 
distempers  as  were  in  their  nature  incurable,  but  even  to  recover  their  lost 
eyes  and  their  mutilated  limbs.  The  following  story,  which  scarcely 
exceeds  what  I  observed  upon  the  spot,  was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
character.  An  old  woman  in  the  workhouse  at  Teovil,  who  had  long 
been  a  cripple  and  made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined  to  drink  of 
the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she  was  assured  would  cure  her  of  her 
lameness.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her  several  bottles  of 
water,  which  had  such  an  efiect  that  she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch  and 
not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  extolled  as  a  miracubus  cure;  but  the 
man  protested  to  his  friends  that  he  had  imposed  upon  her,  and  fetched  the 
water  from  an  ordinary  spring.  I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  when 
the  force  of  imagination  had  spent  itself,  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
infirmity." 

Mr.  Greatrakes  possessed  a  high  chamcter  for  humility,  virtue  and  piety, 
and  died  about  the  year  1680. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Greatrakes  reminds  us  of  an  impostor,  who  not  many 
years  before  deluded  the  public  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  an  accusation  was  brought  before  the  court  of  star-chamber,  and 
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afterwards  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  against  one  John  Leverett,  a 
gardener,  who  undertook  to  cure  all  diseases,  but  especiaUy  the  king's  evil, 
by  way  of  touching  or  stroking  with  the  hand«  He  used  to  speak  with 
great  contempt  of  the  royal  touch,  and  grossly  imposed  upon  numbers  of 
credulous  people.  He  asserted  that  he  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  and  profanely  said  that  he  felt  virtue  go  out  of  him ;  so  that  he  was 
more  weakened  by  touching  thirty  or  forty  in  a  day  than  if  he  had  dug 
eight  roods  of  ground.  He  also  affirmed  that  he  was  much  more  affected 
if  he  touched  a  woman  than  if  he  touched  a  man.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  censors  of  the  college  adjudged  him  to  be  an  impostor. 
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remarkable  character  was  a  Dative  of  Lincolnahiret 
I  inherited  a  clear  estate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a 
ir.     He  was  regularly  bred  at  the  UniTersity,  studied 
some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  the  course 
his  travels  spent  several  years  abroad.    On  his  return 
ne,  he  settled  on  his  paternal  estate,  lived  with  great 
hospitality,  matched  to  his  liking,  and  had  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  daughter,  who  was  married,  with  his  entire  approbation,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hilliard,  Bart.,  in  Yorkshire.    He  had  now  lived  to  the  age 
of  forty,  respected  by  the  rich,  prayed  for  by  the  poor,  honoured  and  be- 
loved by  aU ;  when  one  day,  a  younger  brother,  with  whom  he  had  some 
difference  in  opinion,  meeting  him  in  the  fields,  snapped  a  pistol  at  him, 
which  happily  flashed  in  the  pan.    Thinking  that  this  was  done  only  to 
frighten  him,  he  coolly  disarmed  the  ruflkn,  and  putting  the  weapon  care- 
lessly into  his  pocket,  thoughtfully  returned  home ;  but,  cm  after-examination, 
the  discovery  of  bullets  in  the  pistol  had  such  an  efiect  on  his  mind,  that  he 
instantly  conceived  an  extraordinary  resolution  of  retiring  entirely  from  the 
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world,  in  which  he  persisted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  took  a  very  &ir 
house  in  the  lower  end  of  Qnib-street,  near  Cripplegate,  London,  and  con- 
tracting a  numerous  retinue  into  a  small  family,  haying  the  house  prepared 
for  his  purpose,  he  selected  three  chambers  for  himself ;  the  one  for  his 
diet,  the  second  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third  for  his  study.  As  they  were 
one  within  another,' while  his  diet  was  set  on  table,  by  an  old  maid,  he  re- 
tired into  his  lodging-room,  and  when  his  bed  was  making,  into  his  study, 
still  doing  so  till  all  was  dear.  Out  of  these  chambers,  from  the  time  of 
lus  entry  into  them;  he  nerer  issued,  till  he  was  carried  thence,  forty-four 
years  after,  on  men's  shoulders  ;  neither  in  aU  that  time  did  his  son-in-law, 
daughter,  or  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  or  kinsman,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  of  what  degree  or  condition  soever,  look  up(m  his  face,  save  the 
ancient  maid,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth.  She  only  made!  his  fire,  prepared 
his  bed,  provided  his  diet,  and  dressed  his  chambers.  tShe  saw  him  but 
seldom,  never  but  in  cases  of  extraordinary  necessity,  ai^d  died  not  above 
six  days  before  him.  In  all  the  time  of  his  retirement,  h^  never  tasted  fish 
or  flesh ;  his  chief  fbod  was  oatmeal  gruel,  but  now  and  tien  in  summer  he 
had  a  sallad  of  choice  oool  herbs;  and  for  dainties,  when  he  would  feast 
himself  upon  a  high  day,  he  would  eat  the  yolk  of  a  hen*a  egg^  but  no  part 
of  the  white ;  what  bread  he  did  eat,  he  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  loaf^ 
but  the  crust  he  never  tasted ;  his  constant  drink  was  four  shilling  beer 
and  no  other,  for  he  never  tasted  wine  or  strong  water.  Now  and  then, 
when  his  stomach  served,  he  did  eat  some  kind  of  sackers,  and  now  and 
then  drank  red  cow's  milk,  which  his  maid,  Elizabeth,  fetched  him  out  of 
the  fields  hot  from  the  cow.  Nevertheless  he  kept  a  bountiful  table  for  his 
servants,  and  sufficient  entertainment  for  any  stranger  or  tenant,  who  had 
occasion  of  business  at  his  house.  Every  book  that  was  printed  was  bought 
for  him,  and  conveyed  to  him;  but  such  as  related  to  controversy,  he 
always  laid  aside  and  never  read. 

In  Christmas  holidays,  at  Easter,  and  other  festivals,  he  had  great  cheer 
provided  with  all  the  dishes  in  season,  served  into  his  own  chamber,  with 
itore  of  wine  which  his  maid  brought  in.  Then,  after  thanks  to  God  for 
liif  good  benefits,  he  would  pin  a  clean  napkin  before  him,  and  putting  on 
a  pair  of  clean  Holland  sleeves,  which  reached  his  elbows,  cutting  up  dish 
after  dish^  in  order,  he  would  send  one  to  one  poor  neighbour,  the  next  to 
another,  whether  it  were  brawn,  beef,  capon,  goose,  dbc.,  till  he  had  left 
the  table  quite  empty,  when,  giving  thanks  again,  he  laid  by  his  linen,  and 
cautod  the  cloth  to  be  taken  away :  and  tius  he  would  do,  diimer  and  sup* 
per,  upon  these  days,  without  tasting  of  any  thing  whatsoever.  When  any 
ckmoured  impudently  at  the  gate,  they  were  not,  therefore,  immediately 
nlieved ;  but  when,  from  his  private  chamber,  he  spied  any  sick,  weak,  or 
lame, he  would  presently  send  after  them,  to  comfort,  eherish,and  strengthen 
th^m ;  and  not  a  trifle,  but  as  mtich  as  would  relieve  them  fur  many  days 
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after.  He  would  moreoTer  inquire  which  of  his  neighbours  were  indus- 
trious, and  had  great  charge  of  children ;  and  withal,  if  their  labour  and 
industry  could  not  supply  their  families,  to  such  persons  he  would  send, 
and  relieve  them  according  to  their  necessities.  He  died,  October  29, 
10S7,  aged  84.  At  his  death,  his  hair  and  beard  were  so  overgrown, 
that  he  appeared  rather  like  a  hermit  of  the  wilderness,  than  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  world. 
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|ATH£W  ROBINSON,  Baron  Rokeby,  a  very  amiable 
and  patriotic  nobleman,  was  distinguished  by  seyeral  eccen- 
tricities, but  particularly  for  bis  attachment  to  a  long,  flow- 
ing beard.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1711^  near  Hythe, 
in  Kent.  His  father,  Sir  Septimus  Robinson,  gentleman- 
usher  to  George  II.,  sent  his  son,  at  the  usual  age,  to 
Westminster  School^  from  which  seminary  he,  in  due  time,  remoyed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  seyeral  years,  applying 
to  his  studies  with  diligence,  and  acquitting  himself  with  ability.  As  a 
proof  of  his  progress,  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death.  The  taste  which  he  acquired  for  literature  in  his  early 
years  neyer  forsook  him ;  his  library  was  large  and  well-chosen,  and  he 
could  refer  to  the*  contents  of  its  yolumes  with  wonderful  &cility.  Haying 
completed  his  education,  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  a  place 
distinguished  for  its  baths,  and  at  that  period  the  resort  of  people  of  fash- 
ion of  all  nations,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time,  indulging  himself 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  fashionable  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1764,  he  succeeded  to  his  estate  in  East 
Kent,  and  liyed  at  the  family  mansion  there  in  all  the  easy  affluence,  hos- 
pitality, and  splendour,  which  formerly  characterized  the  English  gentry. 
During  the  winter,  a  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  capital,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Sandgate  Castle,  where 
he  could  enjoy  sea-bathing,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 
In  consequence  of  his  ricinity  to  Canterbury,  and  a  fiunily  connectioa 
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with  that  place,  ha  had  many  opportunities  of  c«lti?Bting  an  intimacj 
with  its  principal  inhabitantSt  who*  charmed  with  the  integritj,  abihty, 
and  independent  principles  he  manifested,  chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  A  better  choice  the  electors  conid  not  have  made ;  he  conti- 
nued for  a  long  series  of  jrears  most  fiuthfiiHy  to  discharge  all  the  import* 
ant  dnties  annexed  to  this  situation.  During  the  American  war,  he  remon- 
strated with  peculiar  energy  against  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
administmtion,  and  not  content  with  opposing  them  in  the  senate,  he 
likewise  exerted  the  powers  of  his  pen,  and  produceil  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  pregnant  with  sound  sense,  manly  argument,  «nd  liberal  senti- 
ment. 

About  the  conclusion  of  that  unhappy  conflict,  Mr.  RoUnson  resigned 
his  parliamentary  duties.  His  bodily  infirmities  probably  contributed  to 
this  step.  He  had  from  his  youth  been  subject  to  mnbh  severe  ilhiess,  and 
his  healing  and  sight  were  consideraUy  afllected.  Impressed  with  the  im- 
propriety of  occupying  a  seat  in  parliament,  when  he  could  neither  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  fidelity  to  his  constituents  nor  with  satisfiM:ti(m  to 
himself,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitaiits  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
he  took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  them ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
one  of  the  principal  citizens,  ^that  they  ought  to  choose  as  his  successor 
a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man ;  one  who  had  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear» 
and  lungs  to  oppose  the  tricks  of  future  ministers." 

From  this  period  he  led  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  indulged 
himself  in  the  gratification  of  those  eccentric  whims,  for  which  he  after- 
wards became  so  distinguished.  He  constantly  resided  at  his  seat  at 
Mountmorris,  where  he  lived  without  ostentation  and  without  meanness. 
He  planted,  improved,  and  embellished.  His  house  was  open  to  all 
respectable  strangers,  and  he  was  much  visited  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity of  his  manners,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks.  •  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  agriculture,  and  in  him  his  tenants  found  a  most  excellent 
landlord.  As  to  himself,  he  banished  deer  from  his  park  as  an  unprofita- 
ble luxury,  and  supplied  their  place  with  black  cattle  and  sheep,  of  which 
great  numbers  were  always  to  be  seen  in  his  domain.  For  his  oddities, 
those  visitors  who  knew  him  well,  made  a  due  aUowance,  but  in  strangers 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  the  uncouth  appearance  of  his  person, 
and  the  singularity  of  his  manners  never  fidled  to  excite  unconunon  sen- 
lations. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Robinson  first  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow.  Why  this  singularity  was  adopted  by  his  lordship,  is  not 
known ;  reasons  for  such  conduct  are  not  easily  discovered,  it  bids  defiance 
to  conjecture,  and  bafiles  all  sagacity.  Bo  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  for 
many  years  remarkable  for  this  appendage,  whose  length,  for  it  reached 
neariy  to  his  waist,  proclaimed  it  of  no  recent  date. 
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Imagining  that  sea-bathing  was  good  for  a  disease  of  the  intestines,  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  he  erected  a  little  hut  on  the  beach  at  Hjrthe,  about 
three  miles  from  his  own  house,  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  In  this  regimen, 
it  is,  however,  probabte,  that  he  indulged  to  excess,  as  he  frequently  re- 
mained in  the  water  until  he  fainted.  In  his  excursions  to  this  place,  he 
was  accustomed  to  walk,  and  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  carriage, 
and  a  favourite  servant,  who  got  up  behind  when  he  was  tired.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  proceeded  slowly  on  foot  toward? 
Hythe,  and  if  it  happened  to  rain,  he  would  order  his  attendants  to  get 
into  the  carriage,  observing,  ^  that  they  were  gaudily  dressed,  and  not 
inured  to  wet,  and  might  therefore  spoil  their  clothes,  and  occasion  an  ill- 
ness.'* Finding  the  distance  too  great  to  walk  without  fiitigue,  he  after- 
Wards  constructed  a  bath  contiguous  to  his  house,  which  was  so  contrived, 
as  to  be  rendered  tepid  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  only.  The  frequency  of 
his  ablutions  was  astonishing ;  his  constitution  was  at  length  accustomed 
to  the  practice,  and  was  materially  improved  by  these  repeated  purifi- 
cations. 

A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mountmorris, 
resolved  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  extraordinary  character,  who  had  then 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Rokeby.  ^  On  my  way,"  says  he,  *'  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  Hythe,  which  afibrds  a  most  delightful  prospect, 
I  perceived  a  fountain  of  pure  water,  overrunning  a  basin  which  had  been 
placed  for  it  by  his  lordship.  I  was  informed,  that  there  were  many  such 
on  the  same  road,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  a  few  half-crown 
pieces,  plenty  of  which  he  always  kept  loose  in  a  side-pocket,  on  any 
water-drinkers  he  might  happen  to  find  partaking  of  his  favourite  beverage, 
which  he  never  fiuled  to  recommend  with  peculiar  force  and  persuasion. 
On  my  approach,  I  stopped  some  time  to  examine  the  mansion.  It  is  a 
good  plain  gentleman's  seat ;  the  grounds  were  abundantly  stocked  with 
black  cattle,  and  I  could  perceive  a  horse  or  two  on  the  steps  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  After  the  necessary  inquiries,  I  was  conducted  by  a  ser- 
vant to  a  htlle  grove,  on  entering  which,  a  building  with  a  glass  covering  that 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  green-house,  presented  itself.  The  man  who 
accompanied  me  opened  a  little  wicket,  and  on  looking  in,  I  perceived,  im- 
mediately under  the  glass,  a  bath  with  a  current  of  water,  supplied  from  a 
pond  behind.  On  approaching  the  door,  two  handsome  spaniels,  with  long 
ears,  apparently  of  King  Charles's  breed,  advanced,  and  like  fiiithful 
guardians,  denied  us  access,  till  soothed  by  the  well-known  accents  of  the 
domestic.  We  then  proceeded,  and  gently  passing  along  a  wooden  floor, 
aaw  his  lordship  stretched  on  his  fiice  at  the  farther  end.  He  had  just 
come  out  of  the  water,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old  blue  woollen  coat,  and 
pantaloons  of  the  same  colour.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  bald,  but 
his  hair  on  his  chin,  which  could  not  be  concealed  even  by  the  posture  he 
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had  assamed,  made  its  appearance  between  his  anna  on  each  ride.  I  im- 
mediately letiredt  and  waited  at  a  little  diatahce  until  he  arose;  when 
riring,  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through  the  thicket,  accompanied  by  his 
dogs,  and  made  directly  for  the  house,  while  some  workmen  employed  in 
cutting  timber,  and  whose  tongues  only  I  had  heard  before,  now  made  the 
woods  resound  again  with  their  axes. 

Various  oddities  were  likewise  discoverable  in  his  dress,  which  was 
always  plain,  and  even  mean ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  hair  with 
which  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  so  well  furnished,  gave  something  of 
a  squalid  appearance  to  his  whole  person.  His  mannen  approached  to  a 
primitiye  rimplicity,  and  though  perfectly  polite,  he  seemed  in  every  thing 
to  study  singularity.  He  spoke  and  acted  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
at  the  same  time  treating  those  around  him  with  frankness  and  liberality. 
His  diet  conristed  chiefly  of  beef-tea;  wine  and  spirituous  liquon  he  held 
in  abhorrence.  He,  indeed,  discouraged  the  consumption  of  exotics  of 
every  description,  from  an  idea  that  the  productions  of  our  own  island  are 
competent  to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  Beef,  over  which  boiling  water 
had  been  poured,  and  eaten  c^  a  wooden  platter,  was  a  favourite  dish,  on 
which  he  frequently  regaled.  He  would  not  touch  tea  or  cofiee;  for 
sugar  he  substituted  honey,  as  he  always  cherished  a  strong  attachment  to 
sweet  things.  He  abhorred  fire,  and  delighted  much  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  air,  without  any  other  canopy  than  the  heavens,  and  in  winter  his 
windows  were  generally  open.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  attached  to  the 
&ir  sex,  and  even  in  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
female  beauty. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted,  for  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  said, 
cultivated,  his  paternal  estate,  was  another  singular  trait  in  the  character  of 
his  lordship.  The  woods  and  parks  which  surrounded  his  mansion  were 
suffered  to  vegetate  in  wild  luxuriance.  Nature  was  not,  in  any  respect, 
checked  by  art,  and  the  animals  of  every  class  enjoyed  the  same  state  of 
perfect  freedmn,  and  were  seen  bounding  through  his  pastures  with  un- 
common spirit  and  energy.  His  ringnlarities  caused  many  ridiculous 
stories  to  be  circulated  concerning  him,  and  among  othen,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  any  of  his  tenants  to  sow  barley,  because  that  grain  might  be 
converted  into  malt,  which  would  pay  a  tax,  and  thus  asrist  in  carrying  on  a 
war,  which  he  conceived  to  be  unjust.  This  alluded  to  the  late  war  with 
France ;  how  far  it  might  be  true  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  savour  of 
that  consistency  which  he  so  strictly  maintained  in  other  particulan. 

On  the  l(Hh  of  October,  1794,  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Lord  Rokeby,  on  the  death'  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Robinson,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland.  This  accession  of  honour,  however, 
produced  no  alteration  in  his  sentiments  or  mode  of  life ;  hecontmued  to  be 
the  same  plain,  honest  man,  a  character  on  which  he  justly  prided  himself. 
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With  respect  to  politics,  his  conduct  through  life  was  eminently  consistent » 
it  was  piinciplety  and  not  men  that  ke  regarded. 

At  the  geneial  election  in  1790,  he  crossed  the  country  to  Lenham,  and 
stopping  at  the  Checquers  Inn,  he  was  there  surrounded  by  the  country 
people  from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  who  took  him  for  a  Turk.  From  that 
place  he  proceeded  to  the  poll-booth,  and  gave  his  vote  for  his  old  friend, 
Filmer  Honeywood. 

Prince  William  of  Gloucester  soon  afterwards  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, felt  a  strong  inclination  to  pay  his  lordship  a  visit;  which  being  men- 
tioned at  Mountmorris,  Lord  Rokeby  very  politely  sent  the  prince  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  On  this  occasion,  he  presided  at  a  plentiful  board,  and 
displayed  all  the  hospitality  of  an  old  English  baron.  Three  courses  were 
served  up  in  a  splendid  style  to  his  royal  highness  and  his  suite,  and  the 
repitBt  concluded  with  a  variety  of  excellent  wines,  and  in  particular,  Tokay* 
which  had  been  in  the  ceUar  half  a  century.  But  hia  lordship  was  hos- 
pitable on  all  occasions,  and  made  no  distinction  in  ciWlity  of  deportment 
towards  his  vintois:—. 

RegaidlAto  of  the  feOy  fioM, 
And  coozteoits  with  DO  private  aim ; 
Within  his  doors  you'd  weloome  find, 
If  not  the  costly,  yet  the  kmd. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  think  only  of  themselves.  Lord  Rokeby  proved 
that  he  was  not  inattentive  to  what  he  considered  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  country.  In  1707,  he  published  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  An 
Address  to  the  County  of  Kent,  on  their  petition  for  removing  from  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty  his  present  ministers,  and  for  adopting  proper  means 
to  procure  a  speedy  and  a  happy  peace ;  together  with  a  postscript .  con- 
cerning the  treaty  between  the  Elmperor  of  Qetmany  and  France,  and  con* 
coming  our  domestic  situation  in  time  to  come.''  Hi&. reply  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  likewise  a  production  that 
would  have  .done  honour  to  a  man  who  had  not  passed  his  grand  climacteric. 

The  fiunily  of  Lord  Rokeby  has,  indeed,  been  distinguished  for  a  literary 
turn.  It  was  a  relative  of  his  who  wrote  the  celebrated  treatise  on  gavel- 
kind. His  eldest  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  defended  the  memory  and 
genius  of  Shakspeaie  against  Voltaire ;  the  younger,  Mrs.  Scott,  wrote 
several  novels,  which  obtained  considerable  reputation ;  and  his  nephew« 
Matthew  Montague,  is  not  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  appears  that,  independent  of  his 
beard.  Lord  Rokeby  was  a  very  singular  chamcter.  He  lived  a  considemble 
portion  of  his  life  in  water,  tempered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  travelled 
on  foot  at  an  age  when  people  of  his  rank  and  fortune  always  indulge  in  a 
carriage.  In  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  age  he  was  abstemious  both  in  eating 
.and  drinking,  and  attained  to  length  of  life  without  having  recourse  to  the 
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aid  of  medicine,  and  indeed  with  an  utter  contempt  for  the  practitioners  of 
physic.  This  he  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  on  one  occasion  being  seized 
with  a  sudden  illness,  it  is  related,  that  when  a  paroxysm  was  expected  to 
come  on,  his  lordship  told  his  nephew  that  if  he  stayed  with  tiim  he  was 
welcome ;  but  if,  out  of  a  false  humanity,  he  should  call  in  medical  assist- 
ance, and  it  should  accidentally  happen  that  he  was  not  killed  by  the 
doctor,  he  hoped  he  should  haye  sufficient  use  of  his  hands  and  senses  left 
to  make  a  new  will,  and  to  disinherit  him. 

With  all  his  eccentricities,  howeyer.  Lord  Rokeby  possessed  virtues  by 
which  his  defects  were  abundantly  oTerbalanced,  and  among  these  not  the 
least  distinguished  excellence,  was  his  ardent  and  unabated  love  of  freedom. 
Inimical  to  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  encroached  on  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  he  never  ceased  to  raise  his  voice  against  every  species  of 
oppression.  Independent  in  his  own  views  and  manners,  he  spoke  his 
mind  freely  on  dll  occasions,  and  uniformly  studied,  though  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  the  welfiue  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
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HIS  man  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second* 
^  andy  according  to  ail  accounts,  was  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  human  form  then  in  England.    He  was 
admired  alike  for  the  symmetry  and  elegance  of  his 
figure,  and.  for  his  strength  and  agility.     In  the  eze^ 
cise  of  his  art  he  exhibited  the  powers  of  a  Hercules, 
while  in  his  person  were  displayed  all  the  charms  of 
an  Adonis. 
Hall  is  said  to  hare  rivalled  his  sovereign  in  the  afiections  of  the  fiunous 
Duchess  of  GieTeland,  from  whom  he  received  a  regular  salary.     The  wits 
of  the  time  made  most  of  this  tender  liaUfm^  and  many  a  song  and  lam- 
poon, of  which  it  was  the  fruitful  subject,  redounded  much  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  rope-dancer  than  to  that  of  her  grace.    But  such  things 
were  common  in  that  profligate  reign,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  this  intercourse  between 
Hall  and  the  royal  favourite,  his  majesty  was  so  blind  to  her  &ult8,  that  to 
him  at  least  she  only  appeared  still  more  handsome.    Pope  has  some 
caustic  lines  in  allusion  to  this  subject  in  his  "  Sober  Advice  fromHomce." 
To  enter  into  further  details  respecting  the  subject  of  this  notice,  would 
only  be  to  write  a  very  bitter  satire  upon  royalty,  since  the  narrative  must 
necessarily  comprehend  many  well-known  particulars  relative  to  Charles's 
licentious  court,  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  should  be  buried 
in  oblivion.    We  therefore,  without  further  ceremony,  dismiss  Jacob  HalL 
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3  singular  character  distinguished  himself  in  the  days 
'  Charles  James  Fox,  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans 
lat  ever  entered  the  arena  of  politics.    He  kept  a  tayem 
i  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  comer  of  Peter  Street,  and  his 
gn  was  The  Intrepid  Ibx^  or  Cap  oflAberty.    He  was 
srhaps  the  warmest  and  steadiest  political  friend  of  Fox 
that  ever  lived,  as  he  was  constantly  praying  for  his  success,  and  huzzaing 
for  his  name.    He  was  married  and  had  several  children ;  and  all  his  dis- 
putes with  his  wife  were  generally  occasioned  by  political  differences.    He 
attended  his  customers  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  as  he  very  seldom  wore 
a  coat  or  a  wig,  and  his  stockings  were  constantly  about  his  heels.    If  any 
body  asked  him  to  drink  Mr.  Fox's  health,  the  request  was  readily  complied 
with,  which  being  very  oflen  done  by  the  wags  who  resorted  to  the  house, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  landlord  was  not  always  quite  sober. 
It  was  frequently  planned  by  many  of  his  tap-room  customers  to  disagree 
with  him,  in  order  to  get  off  scot  free ;  this  they  usually  accomplished  by 
doubting  the  merits  of  his  esteemed  patriot.    Sir  Samuel,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally styled,  who  could  never  bear  even  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the 
character  of  Fox,  would  inmiediately  kick  the  offender  out  of  the  house 
without  asking  him  for  his  reckoning ;  and  this  he  would  stop  to  do,  though 
wanted  in  ever  so  great  a  hurry  to  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  draw  a  pot  of 
beer.    He  was  known  in  writing  a  copy  for  his  chi]dren»  to  give  them 
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frequently 9  Fox  for  ever!  and  promise  them  a  shilling,  or  a  toy,  if  they  per- 
formed the  task  to  his  satisfkction. 

Sir  Samael  was  in  many  other > lespects  conspicuous;  he  delighted  in 
taking  sudden  leaps  from  Westmioster  bridge  into  the  water,  to  show  his 
activity,  notwithstanding  his  corpulence.  Once  he  laid  a  wager  with  a 
young  man  to  run  a  liace  with-  him  up  Oxford-ro^,  and  would  no  doubt 
hare  won  it,  but  for  an  arch  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  in  the  contest. 
There  was  a  friend  of  his  antagonist,  who,  knowing  Bir  Samuel's  disposi- 
tion, cried  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  as  his  was  passing  by  him  during 
the  race :  D — ^n  Fox  and  all  his  friends,  say  I — ^which  so  incensed  our 
hero,  that,  heedless  of  his  wager,  he  stopped  to  reward  this  blasphemer 
with  a  good  drubbing,  whidi  he  did  in  such  a  style  that  the  offender 
roared  out  that  he  was  only  joking.  Sir  Samuel,  not  approving  of  such  ill- 
timed  jokes,  renewed  the  chaistisement ;  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
crowd,  turned  the  joke  against  the  miscbievous^  jackanapes.  In  the  mean 
time  his  antagonist  won ;  but  Sir  Samuel  .paid  4he  wager  with  great  plea- 
sure, as  it  was  lost,  he  said,  in  such  a  noble  cause. 

He  was  not  only  noted  in  forwarding  Mir.  Fox's  interest,  but  frequently 
entertained,  at  his  own  expense,  those  of  that  party  who  would  eat  buttock 
of  beef,  and  drink  porter  at  his  house.  Hq  never  was  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  any  man ;  and  though  he  frequently  called  upon  the  great,  and 
was  admitted  into  thehrpresence*  he  never  changed  his  dress  or  his  chaiao- 
ter.  In  shorty  Sir  Samuel's  partisanship  wair  so  zealous  and  so  notorious, 
that  his  exertions  were,  Jbt  many  years,  considered  indispensable  at  the 
Westminster  electioas.  At  length  death  overtook  him,  and  he  fell,  like 
many  other  grsdt  men,  in  what  he«  thought  the  service  of  his  country, 
having  caught  a  severe-  cold  at  the  Westminster  election,,  which  terminated 
his  life  on  the  %Uh  of  April,  1795,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-one  years.  The 
character  of  this  singular  being  was  on  one  occasion  parodied  as  follows, 
from  what  Antony  says  of  Brutus,  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Julius  Cssar  :— 

''This  was  the  noblest  Briton  of  tlieiti  all;    *     - 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he»    •  ' 
Did  that  they  did  to  cross  Uie  views  of  Cmux, 
He  only  in  the  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  humorous,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Natare  might  stand  ap. 
And  say  to  all  the  world, '  This  was  aa  Oddity.'  *' 

His  house  was  very  much  frequented,  as  many  came  on  purpose  -to  see 
M  singular  a  personage,  as  well  as  to  be  entertained  by  his  humour.  He 
buried  his  wife  about  two  years  before  he  died.  His  likeness  was  often 
painted  in  Fox's  daya,  and  abo  haa  been  put  upon  many  coaches,  aa  the 
Hackney  gentlemen  esteemed  him  much.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  hackney 
.  coach  of  his  own^  and  that  he  took  this  meAod  of  iocveasing  Us  p^puluity. 
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THB  ORiaiNAL  PUBUSHBB  OF  PAINB*S  BIGHTS  OF  lUK. 

are  times  and  circomBtances  under  which  the  moras 
ne  of  the  politician  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldier  and  the   sailor. 
3^  those  who  haye  distinguished  themselves  by  this 
r,  the  gentleman  whose  portrait  is  prefixed  stands 
cuous  in  modem  times.     He  was  the  original  pub- 
lisher of  Paine's  Eights  o/Man^  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  no  one  could  venture  publicly  to  entertain,  far  less  to  attempt  to  pror 
pagate,  liberal  political  principles,  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of 
government. 

Thomas  Clio  Rickman  was  bom  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  on  the  27th  of  • 
May,  1761,  where  he  received  the  radiments  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
he  afterwards  completed  at  Coggeshall,  in  Essex.  He  was  bred  to  the 
medical  profession,  bnt  abandoned  it  on  joining  his  &ther  and  brother  in  a 
mercantile  concern,  in  1770«  He  married  early,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  an  eminent  architect 
of  Windsor,  after  a  union  of  only  eleven  months.  This  bereavement 
affected  him  so  severely,  that  he  had  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  in  order  te 
restore  his  mind  to  its  wanted  equanimity.    After  being  absent  about  twe 
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years,  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Spain,  he  returned  to  England,  in  1785, 
and  from  that  time,  till  1790,  occupied  himself  in  writing  for  the  public 
journals. 

In  1790,  he  married  a  second  time,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  became  a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher. This  led  to  an  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine, 
whose  famous  work,  entitled  ''the  Rights  of  Man,''  he  undertook  to  give 
to  the  world,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  would  inevitably  provoke  the  hos- 
tility of  government,  and  put  in  array  against  him  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  enmity,  of  the  whole  Tory  party.  He  also  published  the  famous  Let- 
ier  to  the  Jlddressert. 

The  consequences  proved  to  be  precisely  what  Mr.  Rickman's  friends 
had  anticipated.  A  proclamation  against  all  works  called  seditious,  (with- 
out naming  any  such  works,)  had  been  published  by  the  government. 
Accordingly,  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  composed  of  red-hot  Tories, 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  true  bills  against  him,  for  publishing  both  works, 
although  the  Bights  of  Man  had  been  in  universal  circulation  several 
months  before  the  proclamation  appeared.  As  the  government  had  then 
the  disgraceful  power  of  packing  a  jury,  Mr.  Hickman,  foreseeing  the 
result  of  a  trial  so  conducted,  prudently  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  and 
avoided  a  long  imprisonment,  by  remaining  there  about  two  yean.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  he  resumed  his  situation  and  business  in 
London,  though  under  embarrassed  and  almost  ruined  circumstances,  and 
continued  to  write  or  publish  as  the  occasion  required.  His  wife  had, 
with  much  prudence,  managed  to  keep  his  establishment  open  during  his 
absence. 

In  August,  1802,  at  the  short  peace,  Mr.  Rickman  went  again  to  the 
Continent,  and  visited  France  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  Mr.  P^ne,  with 
whom  he  spent  a  week  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  saw  him  embark  for  Ame- 
rica, to  which  country  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Jefieraon.  From  thence 
Mr.  Rickman  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  would  probably  have  made  a 
longer  residence,  had  he  not  foreseen  the  circumstances  that  would  plunge 
the  country  again  into  war. 

At  the  close  of  1804,  he  published  a  letter  of  Mr.  Paine*s,  from  an 
American  newspaper,  which  was  only  printed  and  circulated  among  a  few 
friends.  By  some  means,  however,  government  procured  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Rickman  was  arrested,  and  his  books 
and  papera  seized  ;  but  he  soon  obtained  bail.  These  proceedings  were 
followed  up  by  an  ex-officio  information,  on  the  part  of  the  attorney- 
general,  but  this  prosecution  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  upon 
his  entering  into  recognisances ;  though  not  till  it  had  involved  him  and 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  (a  woman  of  a  strong  mind,  and  of  very 
superior  endowments,)  and  seven  children,  in  new  difficulties,  embarFasa* 
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mentSt  and  distresses.  Sach  was  the  fate  of  all  who,  attached  solely  to 
troth*  and  anxious  only  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  Tentured,  in  those 
days  of  Tory  tyranny  and  misrule,  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  liberty* 
and  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Rickman  was  the  author  as  well  as  publisher  of  various  publica« 
tions  about  this  period,  particularly  a  collection  of  epigrams,  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  and  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Mr»  Pitfi  Dtmoeraey 
mamfesied.    This  brochure  had  a  very  extensive  sale. 

Mr.  Rickman's  poetry  was  chiefly  of  a  tender  and  pensive  description'* 
We  take  the  following  specimen  of  his  powers  in  that  hue,  aknost  at  ran« 
dom,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fierce  democratic  publisher  was  a 
very  amiable,  good-hearted  man : — 

A  ntAOMEHT. — WSITTUr  177  THB  MBDIRRBAiriJUr,  178S. 

Ye  aona  of  Fortune !  mark  the  tale. 
And  while  she  blowa  the  kindly  gale, 

Ah !  seise  the  hours  so  gay ; 
Enjoy  each  blessing  as  it  flies ; 
Be  timely  happy,  timely  wise,— 

It  is  not  always  May. 

Be  gratefiil  for  the  bliss  ye  know ; 
Enjoy  the  moments  as  they  go ; 

And  then  you  well  may  say, 
When  ftvouring  fortune  sweets  allow'd, 
I  snatched,  transported  every  good, 

And  «'  froUck'd  whUe  'twas  May.*' 

With  joy  the  social  hours  improve, 
And  cherish  friendship,  cherish  love,— 

For  friends  will  die  away ! 
And  when  the  heart's  companions  go, 
Ah !  then  the  wintry  winds  will  blow  ;— 

'Twill  be  no  longer  BCay ! 

Look  round  you,  then,  while  fortune's  kind; 
Oh !  be  not  to  her  blessings  blind, 

Nor  throw  her  gifts  away  s 
And,  while  the  flowery  scenes  yon  range, 
Be  blest— lor  know  you'll  one  day  change 

December  for  your  May ! 

These  truths  believe,  ye  happy  tribe; 
For  he  who  now  enacts  the  scribe, 

And  frames  this  pensive  lay. 
Each  sweet  hath  cherish'd  m  his  birth. 
Hath  known  a  perfect  heaven  on  earth; 

And,  ah!  hath  had  his  May  * 

Mr.  Rickman  originally  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  he  ceased 
to  be  connected  with  them  when  he  first  entered  into  business.  Indeed,  he 
was  never  considered  more  than  a  nominal  member,  and  when  he  broke 
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off^the  connection,  he  stated  that  it  was  merely  from  a  lesoiution  which  ha 
had  fonned,  of  never  belonging  to  any  association,  either  civil  or  religious 
in  fature;  being  convinced  that  all  parties,  under  whatever  name  or  deno- 
mination, are  inimical  to  truth,  and  effectual  barriers  to  its  progress.  His 
declared  independence  of  sects  and  parties  procured  him  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  7%e  CUizen  of  the  World,  under  which  title  the  portrait  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article  was  originally  published.  He  contended  that 
in  this  character  only  could  any  man  be  a  real  philanthropist,  because  he 
then  becomes  superior  to  all  petty  local  interest  and  party  prejudices,  and 
his  decisions  are  necessarily  formed  upon  principles  of  universal  justice, 
which  are  as  undeviating  and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  nature  herselL 
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^  STRIKING  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  modi- 
U  ficationB  of  human  statuYe  are  ^dependent  upon  circum- 
^  stances  which  have  hitherto  ehided  all  investigation,  is 
^  afforded  by  the  c^ebrated  dwarf,  whose  adventures  we 
P  are  now  about  to  record. 

^  Joseph  Boruwkski,  oommonly  called  Count  Boruw- 
laski,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaliez,  in  Polish  Russia,  in  November, 
1739.  His  parents  were  of  the  middling  size,  and  had  a  family  of  six 
children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  consequence  of  one  of  those  freaks 
of  nature,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account,  three  of  the  sons,  when 
full  grown,  exceeded  the  middle  stature,  while  the  other  two,  and  the 
daughter,  only  attained  that  of  children  of  the  age  of  four  or  five  years. 
At  the  moment  of  Joseph's  birth,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  extremely  short,  as  he  measured  only  eight  inches%  Notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  size,  he  was  neither  weak  nor  puny :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  mother,  who  suckled  him  herself,  frequently  declared^  that  none 
of  her  chiMren  gave  her  less  trouble. 

The  young  Boruwhski  had  scarcely  entered  kis  eighth  year  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  six  children,  and  a  very  emaii  portion 
of  the  favours  of  fortune.  Before  this  event,  the  Staroitina  de  Caorlitz,  a 
female  friend  of  Madame  Boruwiasld,  had  often  manifested  great  affection 
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for  Joseph,  and  solicited  fcis  parents  to  commit  his  education  to  her  care. 
She  now  repeated  her  oflers  to  his  mother*  who,  oonsoiting  only  the  happi- 
ness of  her  child,  consented  to  the  separation. 

This  lady  accordingly  took  him  to  her  estate,  and  during  four  years  ful- 
filled with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  charge  she  had  undertaken :  the  conduct 
of  her  protege  was  such  as  to  secure  her  attachment,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  fixed  with  her  for  ever,  when  an  unexpected  circumstance  changed  his 
situation.  This  was  the  marriage  of  his  patroness ;  upon  which  he  was 
transferred  to  her  friend  the  Countess  Humieska. 

With  her  he  departed  in  a  few  days  for  her  estate  at  Bychty,  in  Podolia, 
where  they  stayed  six  months.  Haying  formed  a  design  of  making  the 
tour  of  Germany  and  France,  the  Countess  resolved  to  make  him  tho  com- 
panion of  her  travels,  and  after  some  necessary  preparations,  he  set  out  with 
her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  Vienna.  Here  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  beings  she  had  ever  beheld.  On 
one  occasion,  she  took  him  on  her  lap,  caressed  him,  and  asked  him,  among 
many  other  questions,  what  he  thought  most  curious  and  interesting  at 
Vienna  T  He  answered,  that  he  had  seen  in  that  city  many  things  worthy 
of  a  traveller's  admiration,  but  nothing  seemed  so  extraordinary  as  what  he 
at  that  moment  beheld.  **  And  what  is  that  T"  inquired  her  majesty.  *^  To 
see  so  little  a  man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a  woman,"  replied  Boruwlaski. 
This  answer  charmed  her  majesty,  who  then  wore  a  ring,  on  which  was 
her  cypher,  in  brilliants  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  His  hand 
being  accidentally  in  hen,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  attentively  at  the  ring, 
which  she  perceiving,  asked  whether  the  cypher  was  pretty.  ^*  I  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon,"  replied  Burowlaski,  ^'  it  is  not  the  ring  I  am  looking  at, 
but  the  hand,  which  I  beseech  your  permission  to  kiss."  With  these  words 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  The  empress  seemed  highly  pleased  at  this  little 
specimen  of  gallantry,  and  would  have  presented  him  with  the  ring  which 
gave  occasion  to  it,  but  as  it  was  much  too  large,  she  called  a  young  lady, 
five  or  six  yean  old,  who  was  then  in  the  apartment,  and  taking  a  very  fine 
diamond  from  her  finger,  put  it  on  Boru  wlaski's.  This  young  lady  was  the 
unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette,  afterwards  Clueen  of  France ;  and,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  Boruwlaski  preserved  the  jewel  with  religious  care. 
The  kind  notice  of  the  empress  procured  him  the  attention  of  her  whole 
court,  and  the  marked  kindness  of  the  famous  Prince  Kaunitz. 

From  the  Austrian  metropolis  the  travellen  proceeded  to  Munich,  where 
the  countess's  little  companion  excited  no  less  curiosity  than  he  had  done 
at  Vienna.  They  next  repaired  to  Luneville,  at  that  time  the  residence  of 
Stanislaus  Lecxinski,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  who,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  Polish  crown,  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  dukedoms  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar.    By  the  venerable  monarch,  now  eighty  yean  of  age. 
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the  tiarellen  were  received  with  his  accustoidM  affiifaility,  aad  lodged  in 
hie  palace.  With  this  prince  lived  the  famous  B^,  a  native  of  France,  who 
was  till  then  considered  the  most  extraordinary  dwarf  that  was  ever  seen. 

B6b^  who  was  foor  inches  taller  than  Bomwlaski,  at  first  showed  mach 
fondness  and  friendship  for  the  latter,  bat  it  was  not  long  before  his  real 
dispositicm  betrayed  itself;  for  when  he  perceived  that  the  little  stranger 
prrfened  the  cooversatim  of  sensible  people  to  his,  and  above  all,  that  the 
king  took  pleasnre  in  his  company,  he  conceiv<$d  the  most  violent  jealousy 
and  hatred  against  him.  One  day,  being  both  in  his  majesty's  apartment, 
that  prince  asked  several  questions  of  Bomwlaski,  with  whose  replies  he 
was  much  pleased.  ''Ton  see,  B^b6,"  said  he,  ^  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  Jonjou,  (the  fiuniliar  name  by  which  Bomwlaski  was  distin* 
guished,)  and  you.  He  is  amiable,  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  welMnformed, 
whereas  you  are  but  a  little  machine.'*  At  these  words,  fury  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  B^be ;  he  made  no  reply,  but  his  countenance  indicated  the 
violence  of  his  agitation.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  king  having  gone  to 
his  closet,  B6b6  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  revenge.  Blily  approaching 
his  rival,  he  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  endeavoured  td  push  him  into 
the  fire.  Boruwlaski  grasped  with  both  hands  the  hook  which  supported 
the  fire-irons,  and  thus  luckily  prevented  his  wicked  design.  The  noise 
occasioned  by  this  scufiie  brought  back  the  king ;  who,  after  he  had  extri- 
cated his  little  countryman  from  his  perilous  situation,  called  for  his  ser- 
vants, directed  them  to  inflict  on  Beb6  a  corporal  punishment  proportioned 
to  his  fiiult,  and  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence.  In 
vam  Boruwlaski  interceded  for  the  unfortunate  B6b6.  The  first  part  of 
the  sentence  was  executed,  and  his  majesty  would  not  revoke  the  other, 
but  upon  condition  that  he  should  beg  pardon  of  his  injured  rivaL  He 
submitted  with  great  reluctance  to  this  humiliation,  which  was  thought 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  His  death,  which  took  place 
not  long  afterwards,  was  partly  attributed  to  the  mortification  he  experienced 
on  this  occasion.  Thus  it  appears,  that  no  human  beings  however  diminu- 
tive his  stature,  is  exempted  from  the  influence  of  the  passions,  and  that 
they  rage  with  equal  fury  in  the  bosoms  of  the  little  and  the  great.  Beb6 
is  represented  by  M.  Boruwlaski  as  having  a  figure  perfectly  well-propor- 
tioned, and  very  pleasing  features. 

From  Luneville,  Boruwlaski  proceeded  with  his  benefactress  to  the  gay 
metropolis  of  France,  where  they  passed  more  than  a  year  in  all  the  plea- 
sures which  that  city  affi>rds.  They  were  patronised  by  the  royal  fiimily, 
and  entertained  by  all  the  principal  nobility,  and  persons  of  opulence. 
Among  the  rest  M.  Bouret,  the  &zmer-general,  so  renowned  for  his  ambition, 
his  excesses,  and  his  extravagance,  gave  an  entertainment,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  in  honour  of  Boruwlaski,  he  caused  every  thing,  even  the  plates,  the 
kmves,  foAB  and  spoons,  to  be  proportioned  to  his  sise.    The  ortolans. 
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beccaficoe,  and  other  small  game  of  that  kind,  of  which  the  entertaimnent 
entirely  consisted,  were  senred  np  on  dishes  adapted  to  their  dimensions. 

Having  visited  Holland,  the  Countess  Humieska  returned  with  her  little 
companion  through  Germany  to  Warsaw.  He  was  preceded  in  that  capital 
by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels.  Having  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  his  absence,  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  finding  that  his  com- 
pany was  very  often  courted,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

Boruwlaski  had  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  he  began  to  feel 
new  emotions,  which  are  in  general  experienced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  life.  Love  did  not  disdain  the  conquest  of  his  little  heart :  he  became 
enamoured  of  an  actress,  belonging  to  the  company  of  French  com< 
at  Warsaw.  Having  procured  an  introduction  to  his  mistress,  he 
tered  sufficient  courage  to  deckre  his  passion,  and  for  some  time  was  ha] 
in  the  belief  that  she  cherished  similar  sentiments  towards  him. 
intrigue,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  he  soon  found  that  it 
a  subject  of  public  notoriety,  that  his  charmer,  whom  he  thought  i 
interested  in  secrecy,  openly  laughed  at  his  passion,  and  the  tumultaoua 
emotions  she  had  excited  in  his  bosom.  This  discovery  nearly  over- 
whelmed him,  by  humbling  his  pride ;  he  loved  sincerely,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  sincerely  beloved,  and  with  infinite  mortification  he  saw  the 
illusion  dispelled. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  pain  arising  from  his  indiscretion. 
His  patroness  being  made  acquainted  with  his  intrigue,  discharged  tarn 
her  service  the  porter  and  the  servant  through  whose  means  he  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  it  on,  and  even  withdrew  her  &vour  from  him,  till,  by  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  he  regained  her  kindness. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  II.  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Boruw- 
laski had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  who  took  him  under 
his  particular  protection. 

Boruwlaski  continued,  meanwhile,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Coun- 
tess Humieska's  favour,  through  whose  means  he  enjoyed  universal  con- 
sideration and  regard.  But,  at  the  age  of  forty,  love  again  interposed 
to  disturb  his  happiness.  His  patroness  had  taken  into  the  house,  as 
a  companion,  a  young  lady  named  Isalina  Barboutan,  descended  fnxn 
French  parents  settled  at  Warsaw.  Her  beauty,  her  sparkling  eyes,  and 
the  elegance  of  her  shape,  made,  at  first  sight,  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  heart.  Long  was  this  fair  one  deaf  to  all  the  protestations  of  his  pas- 
sion, which,  naturally  enough,  she  treated  with  ridicule.  Undaunted  by 
every  repulse,  he  still  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  intoxicated 
lover.  No  sooner  was  the  Countess  Humieska  informed  of  his  sentimencs, 
than  she  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  reason,  but 
as  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  arguments,  she  directed  him  to  be  confined 
in  his  own  apartment.    This  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  severity,  for. 
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finding  that  he  continued  obetinatey  she  ordered  him  to  leave  her  hoasot 
never  to  return,  and  sent  Inlina  home  to  her  parents. 

Tamed  adrift  in  the  world,  without  money  or  resources  of  any  kind, 
Bomwiaski  was  at  first  under  no  small  embarrassment  how  to  proceed. 
He  soon  conceiyed  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  king's  farother,  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  always  taken  a  particular  interest  in  his  afiirs.  The 
prince  at  once  recommended  him  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty  promised  to 
provide  for  him. 

The  little  lover  still  continued  his  unremitting  addresses  to  the  object  of 
his  passion,  who  at  length  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  the  king  having 
first  approved  of  the  match,  and  settled  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  ducats 
on  the  happy  Boruwlasld. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  the  ro3ral  favours  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  wife,  who,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all,  apprized  him,  within  six  weeks  after  their  marriage,  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  £ither.  This  intelligence  only  served  to  increase 
his  anxiety  relative  to  their  future  subsistence.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  take  some  step  to  improve  his  finances,  and  his  patrons  suggested 
that  a  second  visit  to  the  courts  of  Europe  could  not  fiiil  of  answering  the 
purpose,  and  procuring  him  the  means  of  leading,  on  his  return,  a  life  of 
ease  and  tranquillity.  Seduced  by  such  a  dazzling  prospect,  he  imme- 
diately adopted  the  idea ;  the  king  supplied  him  with  a  convenient  car- 
riage, and  being  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation,  he  left  Warsaw 
on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1780. 

At  Cracow,  his  wife  was  taken  ill.  This  circumstance  obliged  them  to 
continue  some  time  in  that  city,  where,  after  a  long  indisposition,  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  a  girl.  On  her  recovery,  they  set  out  for 
Vienna,  where  they  arrived  on  the  11th  of  February,  1781.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Boruwlaski,  death  had  just  snatched  away  his  illustrious  patro- 
ness, Maria  Theresa,  and  profound  sorrow  pervaded  the  whole  city.  He 
experienced,  however,  the  same  marks  of  benevolence  from  Prince  Kau- 
nitz,  as  on  his  former  visit,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  British  am* 
baasador.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
subsequent  voyage  to  England.  After  giving  a  concert,  which  was  at- 
tended by  almost  ail  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  he  left  that  metropolis,  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  many  princes  of  Qermany,  at  whose 
courts,  in  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  tour,  he  was  receired  with  dis- 
tmguished  applause. 

He  now  resolved  to  visit  England,  and  having  embarked  at  Ostend,  he 
arrived  at  Margate,  afler  a  tempestuous  passage  of  four  days,  during  which  . 
the  vessel  lost  her  masts  and  sails. 

In  Lcmdon,  his  earliest  patrons  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dercm- 
shire.    A  short  time  afler  his  arrival,  a  stupendous  giant  likewise  visited . 
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that  metropoliB,  He  was  eight  feel  thiee  or  foor  inches  high.  Many  per- 
sons being  desirous  of  seeing,  them  together,  the  Dttke  and  Duchess,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  fipencer^  one  /day  took  Boiuwlaski  with  them  to  see 
the  giant.  Their .  sarprise  was  equal ;  the  giant  remained  some  time  in 
silence,  xiewin^  the  dwarf  with  looks  of  astonidbment,  and  then  stooping 
▼ery  low  to  pvesent  him  his  hand,  which  would  hate  contained  a  dozen 
of  the  little  Tisitor's,  he  made  him  a  rery  polite  compliment.  What  a 
scene  for  a  painter.  Boruwlaski*s  head  was  nearly  on  a  lerel  with  the 
giant's  knee ! 

It  was  not  kmg  before  Boruwlaski  wss  introduced  to  most  of  the  first 
chaxacteiB  in  LiCttdon,  and  among  the  rest,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  that  affiibiltty  by  which 
his  royal  highness  was  so  particularly  distinguished.  He  had  soon  after- 
wards the  honour  of  being  introduced  by  the  Countess  of  Egremont  to  the 
notice  of  their  majesties,  and  all  the  junior  branches  of  the  rojral  fiunily, 
on  the  23d  of.  May,  1783.  All  the  fiiTours  of  his  patrons  were^not,  how- 
erer,  adequate  to  the  decent  support  c^  himself  and  his  fiunily,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  haye  reconise  not  only  to  the  expedient  of  subscription  con- 
ceits, but  likewise  to  that  Gi  an  exhibition,  first  at  a  guinea,  tben  si  fire 
shillings,  and  afterwards  at  half  a  crown.  In  1788,  he  Tinted  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  was  very  successful.  In 
Ireland  he  was  detained  longer  than  he  had  intended  by  the  ilfaiesB  of  his 
wife,  who  was  brought  to  bed  m  that  country  of  her  second  child.  At 
length,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  returned  to  London  in  March, 
1786.  Here  he  resumed  his  former  system  of  conceits  and  exhibitions, 
but  neither  could  p^etent  his  being  involyed  in  difionlties,  from  which  he 
was  generously  reliered  by  his  counti^woman,  the  Princess  Lubomirska, 
who,  hearing  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  iTcxations  of  crediton^  inquired 
the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  nobly  discharged  them.  His  mind  being 
now  reliered  from  anxiety,  he  began  to  write  the  history  of  his  life,  which 
undertaking  was  patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  bng  list  of 
nobility.    It  forms  an  octaTo  rolume,  which  was  published  in  1788. 

An  erroneous  report  having  reached  his  natire  country,  that  he  had  kid 
out  scTeral  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  he  was  thought  no  longer  to 
want  the  king's  fiiTours,  and  his  annuity  of  one  hundred  ducats  was  cut  off. 
This  circumstance  compelled  him  to  revisit  Poland  in  the  year  1793,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  England,  where  his  exhibitions  were  so  successful, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  retired  to  Durham,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  ease  and  comfort.  At  his  death  he  was  verging  oh  one  hundred 
years. 

The  chamcter  of  this  celebrated  litUe  man  has  been  drawn  with  nieedis- 
crimiaAtioa  by  the  Count  de  Tressan,  who  had  many  opportunitieiB  of  .com- 
paring him  with  hia  rival  B6b6,  at  Luneville.  **  The  resemUanoe  betwesa 
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B^b^  and  Boruwkski,'*  says  the  Count,  "consists  only  in  their  stature. 
The  latter  has  been  treated  most  fiirourably  by  nature.  He  enjoys  good 
health,  is  clever  and  nimble.  He  can  bear  fotigue,  and  lift  great  weights, 
in  proportion  to  his  size.  What  distinguishes  him  still  more  from  B6b6  is, 
that  he  possesses  great  mental  energy  and  accomplishments ;  that  his 
memory  is  excellent  and  his  judgment  very  sound.  He  understands  arith- 
metic, reads  and  writes  ^^  nd  speaks  German  and  French  with  great 
fluency.  He  is  ingenious  i  .^ery  thing  he  undertakes,  lively  in  his  repar- 
tees, just  in  his  reasonings.  In  a  word,  Boruwlaski  may  be  considered  as 
a  complete,  though  very  diminutive  man,  and  Bebe  as  an  imperfect  one." 
In  "  Kay*s  Edinburgh  Portraits,"  a  work  full  of  curious  and  amusing 
information,  published  by  Mr.  Paton,  of  that  city,  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Boruwlaski,  taken  from  the  life.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  he  is  represented 
in  company  with  Mr.  Neil  Ferguson,  Advocate,  then  one  of  the  tallest  men 
in  Eklinburgh.  Kay  is,  on  that  account,  perhaps  the  only  ilrtist  who  has 
conveyed  to  the  eye  a  just  conception  of  the  diminutive  size  of  this  remark* 
able  dwarfl 
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AMUEL  M'DONALD,  better  known  in  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  ^Big  Sam/'  from  his  immense  bulk,  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Lairg,  Sutherlandshire,  and  daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  American  war,  was  a  private  in  the  Sutherland 
Fencibles.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Rojrals,  in  which 
regiment  he  became  a  fugleman.  It  was  while  in  this 
situation  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(afterwards  Qeorge  the  Fourth,)  who  made  him  lodge  porter  at  Cariton- 
house.  Having  held  this  office  about  two  years,  he  gave  in  his  resignation, 
and  again  entered  the  Sutherland  Fencibles,  in  which  he  was  nowap* 
pointed  a  sergeant. 

Sam  was  six  feet  ten  inches  high,  measured  four  feet  round  the  chest, 

and  was  stout  and  muscular  in  proportion.    He  had  also  an  exceedingly 

clear  and  sonorous  voice.     With  these  physical  properties,  he  was  bland 

m  his  manner  and  deportment,  and  extremely  good-natured.    As  a  drill- 
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sergeant,  therefore,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  consequently  was  Tery  c^en 
employed  in  that  capacity.  In  this  position,  however,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  a  military  nature,  he  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  obtain  general 
esteem.  In  consequence  of  his  great  height,  he  always  marched  at  the 
heaH  of  the  regiment  when  in  column,  and  on  these  occasions  his  appear- 
ance was  rendered  more  striking  l>y  his  being  accompanied  by  a  mountain- 
deer  of  a  size  corresponding  nearly  with  his  own. 

When  Sam  was  in  London,  he  was  advised  to  show  himself  for  money, 
but  he  spumed  the  suggestion,  as  tending  to  degrade  the  Highland  cha- 
racter. He  so  far  acted  upon  it,  however,  as  to  dress  in  female  attire,  and 
advertise  as  ^  the  remarkably  tall  woman."  By  this  expedient,  or  rather 
this  compromise  between  his  honour  and  his  desire  of  gain,  he  became  so 
well  furnished  with  cash,  that  his  expenditure  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
colonel,  who  was  curious  to  ascertain  from  what  source  he  obtained  his 
supplies.  Sam,  on  being  interrogated,  candidly  acknowledged  the  fiict  at 
once,  and  thus  the  secret  transpired. 

While  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  once  persuaded, 
at  the  request  of  his  royal  highness,  to  appear  on  the  stage,  in  '^Cymon 
and  Iphigenia."  The  character  represented  by  Sam  was  the  appro- 
priate one  of  Hereulei.  How  he  acquitted  himself  is  not  recorded,  but 
we  may  presume  that  he  came  off  with  no  very  great  eclatf  as  he  never 
appeared  again.  It  is  probable  that  this,  and  also  some  other  tasks  of  even 
a  less  agreeable  description,  induced  him  to  leave  his  royal  highnesses 
service. 

Sam  was  one  day  challenged  by  two  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  fight  them  both  at  once.  Sara 
reluctantly  agreed,  but  said,  as  he  had  no  quarrel  with  them,  he  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  them  before  they  began.  One  of  them  instantly 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Sam  seized ;  but  instead  of  giving  it  the  friendly 
shake  expected,  he  used  it  as  a  lever  to  raise  its  owner  from  the  ground, 
when  he  swung  him  round  as  he  would  a  cat  by  the  tail,  and  threw 
him  to  a  great  distance.  The  other  combatant,  not  admiring  this  prelimi- 
nary process,  immediately  took  to  his  heels.  On  another  occasion,  in  the 
barrack  room,  one  of  the  men  requested  him  to  hand  down  a  loaf  from  a 
shelf  which  was  beyond  his  own  reach.  Sam  immediately  caught  the 
man  by  the  neck,  in  jest,  and  holding  him  up  at  arm's  length,  said, 
**  There,  take  it  down  yourself." 

The  Countess  of  Sutherland  allowed  Sam  half-a-crown  per  day  over 
and  above  his  pay,  judging,  no  doubt,  as  remarked  by  Colonel  Stewart,  of 
Garth,  that  so  large  a  body  required  more  sustenance  than  his  military 
aUowance  could  afford.  He  died,  universally  regretted,  while  with  the 
regiment  at  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1802. 
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HIS  rough,  home-spun  son  of  the  sea  was  bora  at 
Dunkirk,  in  1651.    His  father  being  a  common  fish- 
erman, poor,  and  illiterate,  he  himself  was  brought 
up  to  the  same  humble  calling,  and  nerer  had  the 
benefits  of  education.     He  acquired,  howeyer,  what 
served  him  in  the  stead  of  book  learning,  an  early 
practical  knowledge  of  the  coasts  in  the  narrow  seas, 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  maritime  life  as  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
run  personal  risks,  and  encounter  dangers  that  would  have  appalled  men 
of  less  experience.    His  early  apprenticeship  under  his  fieither,  also  inured 
him  to  the  hardships  of  a  sea-faring  life,  aknost  from  his  infancy.    He 
was,  of  course,  rough  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  as  fishermen  gene- 
rally are,  but  this  was  compensated  by  his  frankness,  and  a  bold,  though 
kindly,  disposition. 

After  reaching  manhood,  Bart,  in  consequence  of  having  been  previously 
employed  in  the  merchant  service,  got  the  command  of  a  privateer,  to 
cruise  against  the  Dutch  and  English.  His  early  acquaintance  with  the 
coasts  of  both  countries  was  now  of  prodigious  advantage  to  him.  Keep- 
ing constantly  within  the  narrow  seas,  his  knowledge  of  which  was  pe^ 
feet,  he  made  innumerable  captures,  and  signalized  himself  by  30  many 
daring  and  singular  acts,  that  he  became  the  terror  of  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  mercantile  marine.  His  exploits  in  this  way,  at  length,  earned 
him  so  much  notoriety,  that  the  French  government  felt  itself  called  upon 
to  reward  him,  and  he  accordingly  received  a  conmiission  in  the  navy. 
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Bart,  in  Ais  new  pontionv  displayed  his  wonted  skill  and  bravery,  as  a 
seaman,  and  was  gradoallj  pr(»noted,  till*  at  length,  in  1092,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  commodore,  and  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  seven 
ships  and  a  fire-ship.  The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  his  native  place,  was  at 
this  time  blockaded  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  Bart  passed  through  both 
fleets,  and  made  a  most  successful  cruise,  taking  and  destroying  a  great 
number  of  merchant-men,  in  the  first  place ;  then  making  a  descent  near 
Newcastle,  where  he  burnt  two  hundred  houses,  and  finally  returning  tri- 
umphantly to  port,  with  prizes  of  immense  value.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  various  other  occasions  after  this ;  but  his  greatest  exploit  was  in 
1694,  when  he  rescued  a  fleet  of  French  grain  ships,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  As  it  was  of  importance  that  the  com  in  these 
vessels  should  reach  France,  which  was  then  threatened  with  a  scarcity, 
Bart  was  purposely  despatched  to  escort  them  home.  But  when  he 
reached  his  destination,  he  found  the  grain  fleet  already  captured  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  war.  Although  his  own  squadron  con- 
sisted only  of  six  ships,  he  at  once  attacked  the  Dutchmen ;  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  he  not  only  recaptured  the  grain  ships,  but  compelled 
the  Dutch  admiral's  own  ship,  and  other  two  ships  of  the  squadron,  to 
strike  their  flags  and  surrender.    He  then  returned  in  triumph  to  France. 

In  reward  of  his  gallantry  and  success  in  this  last  action,  Bart  was  enno- 
bled. Thus  to  elevate  a  coarse,  uneducated  plebeian,  was  thought  worse 
than  sacrilege  among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIY.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Chevalier  Forbin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Marine,  introduced 
Bart  at  court,  he  was  sneeringly  called  the  bear-leader.  It  is  related  that 
John,  on  this  occasion,  agreeably  to  court  etiquette,  wore  breeches  of  cloth 
of  gold,  which  were  most  uncomfortably  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  but  he 
did  not  fail  to  express,  in  his  own  way,  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  being  con- 
fined in  such  habiliments.  On  being  presented  to  the  king,  *' John  Bart," 
said  the  monarch,  ^  I  have  made  you  a  commodore."  "You  have  done 
right,  sire,"  replied  John;  upon  which  the  mirth  of  the  courtiers  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  a  universal  titter  ran  through  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded the  king.  In  all  that  regarded  dignity  and  good  manners,  Louis 
was  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind.  He  accordingly  rebuked  this  ill- 
timed  merriment,  by  calmly  observing,  that  the  reply  of  Bart  was  that  of 
a  man  who  justly  appreciated  his  own  value,  and  who  intended,  if  oppor^ 
tunities  oflbred,  to  give  other  signal  proofs  of  it.  Bart,  however,  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  him  which  the  king  thus 
handsomely  expressed,  nor  to  enjoy  his  newly  acquired  honouis.  He 
died  in  1703. 
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a  work  pourtraying  almost  ererj  rariety  of  human  cha- 
acter,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  a  striking  specimen  of 
he  British  aristocracy— a  legislator  by  hereditary  descent 
—one  of  that  remarkable  class  who  have  by  slow  and  im- 
>erceptib]e  degrees  engrossed  all  political  power  to  them- 
elves — who,  without  even  a  struggle,  have  converted  an 
originally  free  constitution  into  an  oligarchy— and  who, 
although  possessing  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  yet  still  continue 
to  enrich  themselves  more  and  more,  by  means  of  monopolies  and  sinecures, 
as  well  as  by  enormous  salaries,  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  a  patient, 
laborious,  and  longnsufiering  people.     In  order  to  exhibit  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  this  remarkable  race,  we  give  the  following  por- 
traiture of  William,  Duke  of  Clueensberry,  who,  if  not  the  best,  was  at 
least  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  his  order,  being,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  corresponding  to  a  fortune  of 
nearly  four  millions  sterling ! 

This  man,  who  belonged  to  our  ancient  nobility,  and  bore  the  high-sound- 
ing titles  of  Duke  of  Clueensberry,  Marquis  of  Drumlanrig,  Ekirl  of  March, 
Baron  Douglas,  and  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  although  destitute  of  all  those 
eminent  qualities  which  naturally  command  respect  and  attract  the  attention 
of  mankind,  was  nevertheless  an  object  of  comparative  notoriety,  from  his 
first  appearance  in  pubhc  life  till  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  when  he 
finished  his  long  and  frivolous  career,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  In  early 
life  he  was  fiuniliarly  known  as  l^td  March^  and  it  was  under  that  dtla 
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that  he  first  aimed  at  distinctioD  and  became  notorious  as  a  member  of  the 
turf,  his  knowledge  of  whicht  in  the  eoane  of  a  few  yeaiSy  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  thai  of  the  most  dex- 
terous and  experienced  adepts  of  Newmarket.  In  some  respects  his  sys- 
tern  was  unique.  He  neyer  admitted  any  partners,  he  was  always  his  own 
insurer,  running  all  risks,  and  concentrating  all  the  profits  in  his  own  per* 
son.  He  himself,  too»  rode  in  all  his  principal  matches,  and  in  that  branch 
of  equitation  was  the  riyai  of  the  most  distinguished  practical  jockies.  A 
Douglas,  whose  ancestOFB  daimed  kindred  with  kings,  descended  to  be  the 
companion  of  Uack-legs  and  grooms  1  What  eflbct  such  associations  had 
upon  his  morals  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  His  famous  match  with  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  also  the  one  which  he  ran  against  time,  with  the  machine 
that  bore  his  own  name,  were  long  memomble  in  the  annals  of  Newmarket, 
and  are  scarcely  yet  forgotten.  Lord  liarch  was  victor  in  both,  and  even 
the  knowing  ane$  were  taken  ml 

As  the  aboTO  match  against  time  made  much  noise  in  the  sporting  world, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  it  more  particularly  here.  It  was  on  a 
wager  with  the  celebrated  Count  Taafe,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  finally  beggared  himself  by  this 
and  similar  frolics.  Lord  March,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  exhibited  the 
presage  of  that  superior  management,  by  which  he  reigned  lord  paramount 
on  the  turf  during  half  a  century ;  for,  having  undertaken  to  obtain  a  four* 
wheeled  machine,  which  should  travel  the  space  of  nineteen  miles  within 
sixty  minutes,  he  applied  to  Wright,  in  Long^Acre,  who,  by  the  diminution 
of  weight  and  friction,  the  substitution  of  silk  and  whalebone  for  leather, 
and  also  in  part  for  wood,  contrived  a  carriage  so  light,  and  yet  so  strong, 
as  to  be  deemed  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose.  As  for  the  blood  Aorses, 
the  selection  of  these,  as  well  as  the  grooms,  was  confided  to  his  own  judg* 
ment ;  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  names  of  both 
descriptions  of  animals  until  the  appointed  day,  when  they  were  regularly 
entered  by  the  clerk  of  the  coune.  Meanwhile,  Newmarket  having  been 
selected  for  the  experiment,  the  smoothest  mile  of  the  whole  race-ground 
was  staked  out,  and  eight  or  ten  hones  regularly  trained  there,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  disappointment  from  lameness,  accident,  or  design.  On 
the  2Mi  of  August,  1760,  this  contest,  on  the  event  of  which  immense 
sums  were  depending,  was  finally  decided,  and  the  result  was,  as  had  been 
expected,  that  the  peer  proved  an  ovetmaieh  for  the  commoner,  who  soon 
after  retired  in  embarrassed  circumstances  to  his  native  country.  It  is  to 
this  original  match  against  time  that  we  are  to  attribute  all  the  discreditable 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind  in  our  days. 

While  figuring  on  the  turf,  however,  as  Lord  March,  his  ambition  was 
not  wholly  confined  to  the  race-course.  Possessing,  at  that  period,  an  ele- 
gant person,  with  all  the  advsntages  of  youth,  fortune,  and  high  rank,  he 
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aimed  also  at  being  a  leader  t>f  fiuhioDy  and  in  this  he  micceeded.  :  He  waa 
for  a  few  years  the  model  ia  dress^  equipage,  and  manners,  for  all  who 
aspired  to  superiority  in.  exterior  appearances  or  to  any  ibiag  like  distino 
tion  in  the  beau  tn&nde* 

Lord  March's  leadership  in  the  diawing-room  necessarily  led  to  note* 
riety  among  the  fair  sex«  Accordingly,  from  being  long  generally  admired 
in  his  youth,  he  in  time  became  the  general  admirer  land  never  was  there 
a  more  devoted  skve  to  the  bdU  patHon^  than  his,  lordship.  Daring  his 
latter  years,  he  thought  and  spoke  of  ahnost  nothing  else,  and  from  this 
circumstance  arose  the  unenviable  reputation  which  he  so  long  held  in  the 
metropolis.  After  he  began  to  get  old,  the  featurea  of  his  figice  bore  the 
very  expression  of  a  satyr ;  and  the  whole  tenor  ctf  his  subsequent  life  was 
consistent  with  the  popular  belief,  that  his  countenance  did  not  belie  his 
nature.  During  this  period,  his  most  appropriate  motto  might  have  been 
Vive  Vamour!  Vive  la  bagateUel 

When  he  sueceeded  torthe  CUieeBsbeiry  titles  and  estates,  his  life  was 
distinguished  by 'little  eke  than  his  pleasures.  These  he  contrived  to 
indulge  in  till  the  last;  at  least  whik  the  fteulties  essential  to  their  gratifi* 
cation  remained.  Latterly,  he  lived  altogether  in  London,  where  he  was 
daily  visibk  in  the  balcoay  of  hk  house  in  Piccadilly,  ogling,  through  hk 
eye-glass,  the  passing  fiiir  ones ;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  senility  and  decre- 
pitude, vainly  seeking  to  realize  once  more  the  enjoyments  of  youth.  Yet 
it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  ^  no  man  ever  con- 
trived to  make  so  mUch  of  life."  When  hk  eye,  for  he  had  only  the  use 
of  one,  became  dim,  and  hk  hearing  was  almost  gone,  he  did  not  lose  hk 
spirits,  or  &il  to  make  efforts  for  enjoying  what  little  was  left  him.  He  had 
long  lived  eecundem  attend  and  perhaps  the  prolongation  of  his  life  might 
be  ascribed  to  hk  precautionary  pmctices.  The  care  of  hk  health  had  for 
a  considerabk  time  been  confided  to  Pdre  Elts6e,  who,  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood, had  attended  on  Louk  XY.  during  his  declining  years.  The 
skill  of  the  phyrieiaa,  however,  ceased  at  length  to  be  of  any  avail;  and 
hk  Grace  sunk  under  an  attack  of  dysentery,  on  the  fSH  of  December, 
1810. 

In  politics,  it  may  easily  be:  conceived  that  a  man  of  hk  Qrace*s  pursuits 
would  not  be  very  conspicuoas.  He  might  have  been  independent  if  he 
would ;  but  the  spirit  was  not  in  him,  nor  was  he  during  the  years  that  he 
sat  in  Parliament  other  than  an  humble  tool  of  the  court,  except  in  one  soli- 
tary instance;  Thk  was,  when  he  ventured  to  worship  the  fi$ing  eun  ia 
the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  time  the  regency  question  was 
under  discussion  in  1788-9— a  blunder  which  was  never  forgiven  by  Geoi^ 
the  Third,  and  which  necessarily  placed,  hk  Grace  ia  the  red  lettered  wudT' 
iyrology  of  Carkon-Honse  for  ever  after.  Hk  courtly  subserviency  on  all 
other  occasiona  waa  to  the  last  degree  humble  and  naremitting^  and  he 
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ggwe  a  signal  proof  of  it  in  the  &mous  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes*  member  for 
Middlesex.  Although  a  personal  friend  of  that  gentleman,  and  still  more 
licentious  in  his  morak,  he  openly  joined  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  another 
notorious  debauchee,  in  denouncing  the  profane  and  ungodly  conduct  of 
Wilkes;  and  to  the  great  edification  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  also  de- 
nounced his  celebrated  ^  Essay  on  Women !  !*'  Still  further  to  demonstrate 
his  new-bom  zeal  in  the  cause  of  momlity,  he  enlisted  a  clerical  dependent 
of  his  own  in  the  court  war  against  Wilkes  »  but  here  his  zeal,  if  zea^  it 
could  be  called,  outran  his  discretion ;  for,  when  the  hireling  priest  entered 
the  lists  with  the  author  of  the  North  Briton^  although  burning  with  all 
the  fervour  of  the  odivm  thiologieum^  not  a  few  of  the  fiery  darts  shot  at 
his  black  gown  from  that  joumal,  glanced  against  the  elmined  robes  of  his 
noble  but  too  notorious  patnn«  in  this  question  which  long  agitated  the 
nation,  Wilkes  being  the  popular  idol,  his  Gmce  made  himself  equally 
odious  and  ridicufeus. 

The  character  of  this  high  aristocrat  does  not  require  much  illustration ; 
it  may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence.  He  was,  one  half  of  his  life,  a  know- 
ing and  fortunate  votary  of  the  turf,  and  during  the  other,  a  devoted  wor- 
shipper of  Venus  and  the  Graces.  In  the  first  pursuit,  he  acquired,  not  by 
the  most  honourable  means,  the  greater  portion  of  :his  enormous  fortune ; 
and  by  the  kst,  he  earned  a  most  inglorious  notoriety.  His  gallantries, 
indeed,  were  for  years  the  general  theme  of  raillery  and  sarcasm  among 
every  class  rf  society.  In  person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  neat,  slimi 
and,  at"  ahre&dy  remarked,  at  an  iearly  period  of  life,  gmceful  and  elegant* 
in  consequence  of  a  speck  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  obstrocted  its  vision, 
a  belief  was  prevalent  that  he  wore  a  glass  one.  Other  peculiarities  were 
also  ascribed  to  him. '  He  was  supposed  to  apply  veal  cutlets  every  night 
to  his  iace  in  order  to  preserve  his  cotnpleidon,  and,  besides,  to  make  use 
of  a  milk  bath  daily  for  the  purpose  of  softening  and  beautifying  his  skin. 
This  last  circtunstance,  although  probably  a  fiction^  made  ins  n^hbodrs 
very  chary  of  purchasing  milk  at  second  hand.  It  might  well  be  thought 
that  a  man  of  such  immense  wealth,  who  was  not  consideied  a  miser,  would 
have  been  a  frequent  contributor  t6  charities,  and  hkewiser  liberal  in  his 
bene&ctions;  but  there  are  only  two  6t  three  acts  of  liberality  during  his 
long  life  upon'  record.  He  is  said,  it  is  true,  to  have  bestowed  pensions  oa 
opera  singers,  and  to  have  given  dBlOCK^  towards  the  expense  of  a  West-t 
minster  election-^-«hd,  mirabUt  dUtUi  also  J69000  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  connected  with  the  British  navy«  These,  however^ 
were  his  only  known  acts  of  munificence.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  pos- 
session of  millions  of  his  own,  this  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  Baron, 
and  Knight  of  th^  Thistle,  had  the  meanness  to  take  a  thousand  a  year»  om 
of  the  public  purse,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  6f  Qeorge  tkm 
Third,  as  a  lord  of  the  bedrchamber  to  that  monarch  t 
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[S  remarkable  epitome  of  man's  &ir  proportionsy  al- 
loagh  perhaps  the  smallest  human  being  of  his  time« 
ras  distinguished  for  manly  and  even  heroic  qualities* 
eing  at  once  a  politician,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.    He 
ras  bom  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  in  1619,  and  at 
3ven  years  of  age  was  taken  into  the  serrice  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  stature  being  then  eighteen 
inches.    The  Duke  at  that  time  lived  at  Burieigh-on-the-HiiJ,  and  having 
invited  his  sovereign,  Charles  I.,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  to  an  enter- 
tainment there,  in  order  to  divert  their  majesties  and  the  court,  he  ordered 
little  Hudson  to  be  served  up  at  table  in  a  cold  pie.    Her  majesty  was  so 
much  amused  with  the  scene,  that  she  took  the  dwarf  into  her  service,  and 
he  was  afterwards  frequently  employed  by  her  on  confidential  missions 
abroad.    His  size  never  exceeded  three  feet  nine  inches;  but  his  spirit  £ir 
surpassed  his  physical  dimensions ;  for,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  became  a  captain  of  horse.     When  the  Clueen  withdrew  from 
England,  he  attended  her  into  France,  from  whence,  however,  he  was 
banished  for  killing  M.  Crofts,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name.    After- 
wards going  to  sea,  he  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  Corsair  and  sold  for  a 
slave,  but  was  fortunately  ransomed,  and  enabled  to  return  to  England.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  connected  with  Titus  Oates*s  plot,  and  remained 
some  time  in  prison  on  that  account.    His  death  occurred  in  1678. 
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[AMES  QRAHAM,  M.  D.,  a  nnguJar  and  most  eccentric 
genius*  was  bom  at  Edinburghy  in  1746.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  W.  Graham^  saddJer,  in  Edinburgh.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  that  uniTersityv  he  went  first  to 
Londout  and  afterwards  to  America ;  when  he  figured 
with  considerable  edat^  as  a  philanthropic  physician,  travelling 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  administer  relief  in  the  most  des- 
perate diseases,  to  patients  whose  cases  had  baffled  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  ordinary  practitioners.  Having  the  advantages  of 
a  good  person,  pleasant  countenance,  polite  address,  agreeable  conversation 
and  engaging  manners,  he  easily  got  acquainted  with  many  of  the  principal 
people  in  the  North  American  provinces,  particularly  in  those  of  New 
England ;  where,  by  puffing  away  in  the  public  papers  in  a  new  and  un- 
common manner,  partly  by  celebrating  his  medicines  and  medical  skill,  and 
partly  by  dispersing  the  productions  of  his  brain,  in  religious  poems, 
medical  anecdotes,  and  accounts  of  extraordinary  cures,  he  certainly  made  a 
considerable  deal  of  money.  About  this  time,  he  married  a  lady  of  New 
England,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  and  both  of  whom  he  brought 
over  to  England.  Several  years  after  this,  he  fell  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  authoress  of  the  History  of  England, 
and  of  various  tracts  in  fiivour  of  British  and  American  liberty.  Dr.  Graham 
being  also  a  great  friend  to  freedom,  soon  became  very  intimate  with  the 
fair  historian,  and  from  congeniality  of  sentiment,  quickly  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  remark,  that 

"  Friendship  whh  woman  is  akin  to  lore.*' 
In  short  he  proposed  marriage,  and  the  bargain  would  actually  have  been 
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completed,  if  Mrs.  Macaulay  had  not  i\ccidentally  discoreied  that  her  loTer 
was  already  married,  and  his  wife  still  living.  Upon  this  detection,  which 
would  have  nonplussed  a  man  of  inferior  talents,  the  doctor,  with  his  usual 
assurance,  told  her,  that  the  excess  of  his  passion  had  made  him  forget  that 
circumstance ;  but  added,  that  he  hoped  he  might  still  have  the  honour  of 
a  near  alliance  with  her,  as  he  had  a  younger  brother,  unmarried,  who  had 
a  great  resemblance  to  himself  both  in  features  and  principles.  Ladies, 
even  of  the  most  delicate  and  virtuous  sentiments,  are  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  pardon  a  &ult  committed  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  efiects  of  their 
own  charms.  The  doctor  was  excused,  his  brother  introduced,  the  match 
soon  after  completed,  and  (hu^  the  fair  historian  became  Mrt.  Maeavhy 
Oraham. 

Dr.  Graham  might  doubtless  have  settled  with  the  best  advantage  in 
Boston,  if  he  could  have  settled  anywhere;  but  whether  he  was  influenced 
by  the  disturbances  that  broke  out  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  or  by  that  natural  testlessness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  seems  never  to  have  permitted  him  to  settle  long  in  any  one 
phce,  certain  it  is,  that^  about  1774,  or  1775,  he  returned  to  Britain,  and 
after  making  an  excursion  through  England,  (where  it  appears,  from  his 
various  pdblications,  he  made  many  wonderful  cures,)  he  visited  his  native 
city  oQce  more,  and  was  employed  by  many  people  of  rimk  and  quality, 
among  whom  he  made  some*  suiprising  cares;  after  they  had  consulted  the 
regular  piactitioners  in  vain.  His  fiuae  at  this  time  was  so  gre«t  that  he 
might  have  settled,  eotitrary  to  thti  adage^  with  both  profit  Imd  '*  honour  in 
hu  own  country. ^^  Instead  of  this,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  solicitations 
of  several  people  of  high  rank^  he  ristunied  <toLondoii,  where  he  soon  after 
%et  on  foot  the  most  supwb  ihstitution  that  ever  was  planned  or  erected  for 
the  entertainknent  and  gtatifieation  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure. 

Under  the  titles  ^  -^TtwfhofHfpHun  ^SBAifiTempkofHe^ 
under  the  pretence  of  instructing  aH  persons  of  both  sexes^  who  put  them- . 
selves  under  his  tuition,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  Venus  in  these 
$acred  domes,  he  engaged  to  teach-  ''the  art  of  preventing  barrenness^  imd 
of  propagating  a  muoh  morestn»igrbe%utiful>  active,  healthy,  wise,  and 
virtuous  r^ceiof  human  beings,  than  the  present  puny,  insignificant,  foolish, 
peevish,  vidious,  and  nonsensical  race  of  Christians,  who  quatreU  fight,  bite, 
devour,  and  cut  one  another's  thtoats,  about  they  know  not  what  1 !  1"  Bach 
were  part  of  the  ipnsima  verba  of  one  of  his  many  eccentric  advertisements 
in  the  London  papers ;  imd  it  'must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  the  merit,  (if 
mefit  it  may  be  styled)  of  erecting  the  most  elegant  and  superb  Aagruo  that 
ever  was  invented,  since  the  abolition  of  the  public  worship  of  Venus  in 
Paphos  and  Cy  them.  All  the  exertions  of  the  painter  and  statuary^— ell  the 
enchantments  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  all  the  powers  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  were  called  in  to  aid,  enliven,  and  heighten  the  voluptaous 
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scene.  Ererj  pleasure  of  sense  ma  rendered  assistant  and  sahserrient  to 
the  principal  gratification';  all  the  Uandishments  of  Natnreand  ingenuities 
of  art,  that  conid  delight  the  eje  or  ravish  the  eari— ihat  could  please  the 
smell,  give  poignancy  to  the  taste,  or  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  the 
touch  of  man  and  woman,  were  exhausted  to  complete  the  joys  of  this 
Mohammedan  ParadUe*  Handsome  females  were  exhibited  naked  before 
the  audience.  Lady  Hamilton,  the  paramoui^  of  Nelson,  is  said  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  here.  And  to  crown  all,  the  aid  of  oratory  was 
called  in,  and  the  imagination  was  excited  to  its  highest  pitch,  by  the  most 
luscious  descriptions,  (though  in  the  most  chaste  language,)  delivered  by 
the  doctor  himself,  in  his  Etemtric  Leciure  an  OenenUkm  /  which  he  read 
in  a  most  elegant  and  gmceful  manner  to  very  crowded  audiences. 

h  cannci  be  doubted,  that  such  an  exhibition,  pufied  away  in  all  the 
London  papers  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  must  have  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  yet,  ifastead  of  making 
money  by  his  temples  and  lectures,  he  only  run  himself  in  debt  by  the 
immense  expense  attending  them.  This  appears  the  more  surprising,  as 
the  doctor,  so  fkt  from  living  luxuriously,  not  only  abstained  from  wine, 
spirits,  and  all  strong  liquors,  but  even  from  animal  food,  eating  nothing 
but  vegetables,  and  drinking  nothing  but  cold  water.  Consistently  with 
this  abstinence,  he  recommended  the  same  r^[imen  to  otI|isrs,in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  the  Tolbooth,  or  jail,  t>f  Edinburgh,  in  1789,  and 
afterwards  printed  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  on  the  text*  M 
fiuh  is  groiSf  Isa.  xl.  6.  The  oocasion  of  his  imprisonment  was  this  :«— 
in  the  spring  of  1784,  while  his  Temple  of  Health  was  in  its  glory,  he 
paid  a  second  ymt  to  his  native  city,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  his  fellow 
citizens  a  specimen  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  by  delivering  his  Eccentric 
Lecture  tm  Oenesatian,  a  subject  which  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
considered  as  so  very  improper  for  public  discussion,  that  they  exerted 
their  authority  to  suppress  it*  Upon  this  our  oretor  published  a  fresh  ad- 
vertisementt  reflecting  in  the  keenest  terms  upon  the  city  magistrates,  and 
containing  such  striking  personal  scurrility  against  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  coancii^  that  the  magistrates  incarcerated  him  in  the  tolbooth. 
Upon  his  applying,  however,  to  the  Lords  of  Session,  by  a  bill  of  suspen- 
sion, he  got  out  of  jail,  and  continued  to  deliver  his  eccentric  lecture,  as 
long  as  the  pubBc  curiosity  lasted.  But  though  he,  doubtlesSi  collected 
money  by  this  exhibition,  he  never  afterwards  recovered  character  in  Scot- 
land so  as  to  be  employed,  again  iti  his  medical  capacity*  by  people  of 
rankf-HEiot  even  by  those  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  of  signal 
service. 

During  the  vrinter  session  of  1784,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  all  the  medical  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
weQ  as  those  of  the  kte  Dr.  John  Brown,  to  whose  erudition  and  abilities 
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he  paid  very  high  complimentSy  although  his  system  of  medicine  was  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  his  own.  In  1785  and  1786,  Dr.  Graham  visited 
Newcastle,  and  various  other  places  in  England ;  but  in  the  end  of  1787, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  character,  viz.,  that 
of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  to  announce  the  Millennium,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  final  ctmsummation  of  all  things.  The  cause  of 
this  phrensy  some  ^ascribed  to  his  abstemious  manner  of  living;  others  to 
his  having  changed  too  suddenly  to  that,  from  former  habits  of  dissipation ; 
others  to  distress  of  circumstances,  and  others  to  the  large  quantities  of 
ether,  which  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  daily  swallowed.  But 
whether  all  of  these  causes  might  not  co-operate,  certain  it  is,  that  the  most 
fanatical  enthusiasts  in  the  darkest  ages  could  not  have  published  more  ridi- 
culous advertisements  than  the  doctor  at  this  time  issued.  He  not  only 
styled  himself  *'  the  servant  of  the  Lord!  O !  W.  L !''  («.  e.,as  he  explained, 
it,  '^Oh  wonderful  love!")  but  commenced  a  new  chronological  era,  dating 
his  bills  ''the  first,  second,  dbc.,  days  of  the  first  month  of  the  first  year  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church!"  But  before  the  commencement  of  the 
second  month,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  was  most  profanely  confined,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  not  indeed  in  the  tolbooth  as  formerly,  but  in  his 
own  house. 

At  last  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  ''he  felt  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
the  flesh,  too  strong  for  him,  and,  therefore,  he  supposed  that  the  Lord 
must  look  out  for  another  forerunner  of  his  second  coming."  Amidst  all 
the  eccentricities,  however,  of  this  singular  character,  it  is  but  justice  to 
mention,  that  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  he  has  given  proofs  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  disposition ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  his  honour« 
upon  all  occasions,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh,  he  paid  the  utmost  attention 
and  respect  to  his  aged  parents.  It  afiforded,  indeed,  a  singular  contrast 
of  character  to  observe  him,  at  the  very  time  he  was  giving  public  lecturest 
of  such  a  nature,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  tended  to  excite  all 
the  young  fellows  in  the  city  to  those  vices  which  youth  are  generally 
but  too  prone  to,  daily  riding  out  in  his  coach  with  his  parents,  who  were 
two  of  the  most  strict  oid-fiishioned  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

Amidst  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Dr.  Graham's  life,  nothing  was  more 
fortunate  for  him,  than  that  one  of  his  medical  treatises  should  have  proved 
beneficial  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  at  Gtenevia ;  who,  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  gratitude,  sent  him  a  bond  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  settling 
on  him  an  annuity  of  iS60  a  year  for  life.  What  this  gentleman's  disease 
was,  or  what  the  mode  of  cure  recommended  in  the  tiaeatise,  we  have  not 
heard ;  but  among  other  eccentric  methods  of  cure  recommended  to  his 
patients  by  the  doctor,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  was  his  burying  them 
alive  t^  to  the  neck  in  the  earth  for  ten  or  twelve  houn  together.    This 
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method  he  practised  himselfy  as  well  as  recommended  to  his  patients,  but 
we  have  not  heard  any  authentic  accounts  of  a  single  cure  made  by  this 
practice.  On  the  contrary,  his  sister's  husband  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  kind  of  dropsical  swelling  over  great  part  of  his  body,  underwent 
the  operation,  but  died  soon  after  the  experiment. 

The  doctor's  method  of  sleeping  and  clothing  himself  was,  perhaps,  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  practice  as  his  regimen  of  eating  and  drinking. 
He  made  it  a  point  to  wear  no  woollen  clothes,  nor  any  thing  made  of  any 
animal  substance ;  and  he  slept  upon  a  hair  mattress,  without  feather  bed 
or  blankets,  and  with  his  windows  open  in  all  weathers  and  seasons.  He 
alleged,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  most  of  our  diseases  are  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  heat ;  and  he  carried  his  cooling  regimen  so  fiir,  that 
in  1787,  he  was  in  terms  with  the  tacksman  of  the  King's  Park,  for  liberty 
to  build  a  house  upon  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  in  order  to  try  how  far  he 
could  bear  the  utmost  degree  of  cold  that  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  affords ; 
but,  though  the  tacksman  was  willing,  the  noble  proprietor  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent,  lest  the  number  of  the  doctor's  pa- 
tients and  visitora  should  destroy  the  grass  in  the  park.  This  singular 
genius  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1794. 
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APOLEON  BONAPARTE  waa  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in 
'    the  island  of  Corsica,  the  15th  of  August,  1709. 
He  was  the  second  son  (his  brother  Joseph  being 
the  eldest)  of  Carlo  Bonaparte,  and  of  Letizia  Ba- 
^  tnolini,  both  natives  of  Corsica.     The  house  in 
^  which  he  was  bom  forms  one  side  of  a  court  leading 
out  of  the  Rue  Charles,    In  his  baptismal  register, 
which  is  in  the   parish-books,  hia  name  is  written  Bonaparte,  but  his 
father  geoerally  signed  himself  Buonaparte,  a  mode  of  spelling  which 
seems  Hkore  aocordaiit  wkh  Italian  oithoepy^  although  the^  are  other 
Italian  names  in  midok  tihe  first  component  pa«t  is  writteii  iind  pro- 
nounced hana^  aa^  for  iostance,  BoaaTentiua»^  BonaccorQii  &^m  besides 
common  nouns,  similarly:  compounded,  suoh  as  bonarietil,  bbnaccia,  &c. 
This  appears  in  itself  a  question  of  little  moment,  but  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  to  which  a  sort  of  national  importance 
has  been  given,  as  if  the  dropping  of  the  u  had  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  Frenchifying  the  name.    Bonaparte  being  a  fiimily  name,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  spelling  must  depend  upon  custom,  and  we  find  that  NapoleoOf 
after  he  became  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  alwajrs  signed  his  name 
without  the  ti,  probably,  as  Bourienne  observes,  because  it  was  a  shorter 
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signing,  and  proliably  also  because  it  was  better  adapted  to 
pronunciation ;  it  corresponded  likewise  to  the  common  way  of 

of  most  Italians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuscans,  pro- 
1  familiar  conversation  "bono,"  instead  of  "buono."  Napoleon's 
Bt  became  known  to  the  world  as  Bonaparte,  as  such  it  is  regid- 
his  proclamations,  despatches,  and  other  documents,  and  as  such, 
,  it  ought  to  be  written  in  history.  His  brothers  have  likewise 
he  same  way  of  writing  it. 
on's  father's  family  was  originally  from  Tuscany,  but  had  been 

Corsica  for  several  generations.  There  is  a  comedy  written  by 
i  ancestors,  Niccol5  Buonaparte,  of  San  Miniato,  citizen  of  Flo- 
led,  "La  Vedova,"  Florence,  1508  and  1692.  There  is  likewise 
e  of  the  pillage  of  Rome,  under  Charles  V.,  written  by  a  Jacopo 
te,  "Ragguaglio  Storico  del  Sacco  di  Roma  dell  anno  1527." 
1736.    Charles,  Napoleon's  father,  was  educated  at  Pisa  for  the 

of  the  law.  Some  relatives  of  the  family  still  lived  in  Tuscany, 
f  them  was  canon  of  San  Miniato  in  Napoleon's  time.  Before 
tf  Napoleon,  his  fiather  had  served  under  Paoli  in  the  defence  of 
y  against  the  French,  to  whom  the  Genoese  had  basely  sold  the 
'be  entire  submissioa  of  Corsica  to  France,  took  place  in  June, 
It  a  month  before  Napoleon's  birth,  who,  therefore,  legally  speak- 
)oroa  subject  of  France. 

following  September,  when  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French  commis- 
nvoked  by  the  king's  letters  patent  the  states  of  Corsica,  consist- 
w  or4ec8,  nobility,  clergy, and  commons,  the  famify  of  Bonaparte, 
lown  their  titles,  was  registered  among  the  nobility;  and  Charles, 
»  after*  repaired  to  Paris,  as  member  of  a  deputation  of  his  order 
tVI..  He  was  soon  after  appointed  assessor  to  the  judicial  court 
A.  He  was  then  in  straitened  circumstances,  as  he  had  spent 
lia  little  property  in  a  bad  speculation  of  some  salt-pans,  after 
reti9asfy  lost  a  lawsuit  against  the  Jesuits,  about,  an  inheritance 
claimed.    Throi^h  Count  MarboBuf's  interest,  he  obtained  the 

bf  .his  son  Napdieon  to  tke  military  school  of  Brienne,  as  a 
^iooer.  NapoJeon  leA  Corsica  for  Brienne,  when  he  was  in  his 
I  in  April,  1779.  At  foienne,  where  he  passed  five  years  and 
made  gxeat  progi^ess  in  tnathematiqs,  but  showed  less  disposition 
ireandi  the  study  of  languages*  Pichegra  was  for  a  time  his 
the  class  of  mathematics. 

Oil  rep(»rt  made  to  thQ  king  by.M.  de  Keralio,  inspector-general  of 
f  tiehoolsof  France, «in  1784,  has  the  following  remarks  on  young 
-*-"  Distinguished  in  matheaaatical  studies,  tolerably  versed  in 
I  geogiapl^fmach  behind  in  his  Latin,  and  in  lielles  lettres  and 
nplishments ;  of  tegular  liabits*  studious  and  well-behaved,  and 
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enjoying  excellent  health."  Much  has  been  said  of  young  Napoleon's 
taciturnity  and  moroseness  while  at  school.  Bourienne,  who  was  his 
school-fellow,  states  the  facts  very  simply.  Napoleon  was  a  stranger,  for 
the  French  considered  the  Corsicans  as  such  ;  he  spoke  his  own  dialect, 
until  he  learned  French  at  the  school;  he  had  no  connections  in  France, 
he  was  comparatively  poor,  and  yet  proud-minded,  as  Corsicans  generally 
are ;  the  other  boys,  more  fortunate  or  more .  lively  in  their  disposition, 
teased  him  and  taunted  him,  and  therefore  he  kept  himself  distant  and  was 
often  alone.  But  that  he  was  susceptible  of  social  and  friendly  feelings 
towards  those  who  showed  him  sympathy,  his  intimacy  with  Bourienne 
sufficiently  proves.  Many  stories  have  also  been  told  of  his  assuming  an 
authority  over  his  comrades,  showing  a  precocious  ambition,  and  an  instinct 
for  command ;  but  these  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Bourienne,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  one  instance  when  the  snow  had  fidlen  very  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  the  boys  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  amuse  themaelves,  he 
proposed  to  make  intrenchments  with  the  snow,  and  to  perform  a  sham 
attack,  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  young  Napoleon's  school  life ;  he 
was  a  clever,  steady,  studious  lad,  and  nothing  more.  The  school  of 
Brienne  was  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of  the  order  ot  St.  Francis 
de  Paula,  called  "Minimi,"  and  Bourienne  speaks  rather  indifferently  of 
their  learning  and  system  of  education,  though  the  teacher  of  OMPihematici 
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seems  to  haTe  been  a  &Tourable  exception.  Bourienne  also  states  that  Na- 
poleon had  made  more  proficiency  in  history  than  the  report  above  men- 
tioned gives  hnn  credit  for :  his  fayoarite  authors  were  Caesar,  Plutarch, 
and  Arrian ;  the  last  two  he  probably  read  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  French 
tianslations,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  Qreek. 

Napoleon  left  Brienne  in  October,  1784 :  some  say  in  1783 ;  but  Bou- 
rienne is  positive  as  to  the  date  '*  17th  October,  1784,  after  Napoleon  had 
been  five  yean  and  six  months  at  Brienne,"  and  he  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  way  to  Paris,  with  four  of  his  companions,  to  proceed  to  the  military 
school  there,  to  continue  his  course  of  studies,  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
required  for  entering  the  army.  The  Paris  school,  and  the  students*  man- 
ner of  living,  were  on  an  expensive  footing,  which  shocked  young  Napo- 
leon, who  wrote  to  Father  Berton,  his  superior  at  Brienne,  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  forcibly  exposed  the  error  of  such  a  system  of  education,  as 
luxury  and  comforts  were  a  bad  preparation  for  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions attendant  on  the  military  profession. 

Bourienne  gives  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  letter.  In  the  regulations 
which  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  his  military  school  at  Fontainebleau,  Napo- 
leon followed  the  principles  he  had  thus  early  manifested.  Napoleon's  spirit 
of  observation,  his  active  and  inquisitive  character,  his  censorious  frank- 
ness, would  appear  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  superiors  of  the 
Paris  school,  who  hastened  the  epoch  of  his  examination,  as  if  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  guest.  He  was  likewise  remarked  for  the  wild 
energy  and  strange  amplifications  in  his  style  of  expressing  himself  when 
excited,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  many  of  his  subsequent  speeches 
and  proclamations.  In  September,  1785,  he  left  the  school,  and  received 
his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere, 
and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  regiment 
of  Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence.  His  father  had  just  died  at  Montpellier 
of  a  scirrhus  in  the  stomach.  An  old  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  Lucie n 
of  Ajaccio,  now  acted  as  fiither  to  the  family ;  he  was  rich,  and  Charles 
had  left  his  children  poor.  Napoleon's  elder  brother  Joseph,  after  receiving 
his  education  at  the  College  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  returned  to  Corsica, 
where  his  mother,  sisters,  and  younger  brothers  resided,  as  well  as  a  half- 
brother  of  his  mother,  of  the  name  of  Fesch,  whose  Either  had  been  an 
officer  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  Genoese  service,  formerly  stationed  in 
Corsica. 

Napoleon,  while  at  Valence  with  his  regiment,  was  allowed  1200  francs 
yearly  from  his  family,  probably  from  the  archdeacon,  which,  added  to  his 
pay,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably  and  to  go  into  company.  He  appeara 
to  have  entered  cheerfully  into  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his  brother 
officers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  improving  himself  in  the 
studies  connected  with  his  profession*    While  at  Valence,  he  wrote  a 
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disseitatioa  in  answer  to  Baynal's  qaestion,  **  What  are  the  principles  and 
institutions  by  which  mankind  can  obtain  the  greatest  poseiUe  happiness  f  *' 
He  sent  his  MS.  anonymously  to  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  which,  adjudged 
to  him  the  prize  attached  to  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  Many  years 
after,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  happened  to  mention  the  circom- 
stance,  and  Talleyrand  having  sought  the  forgotten  MS.  among  the  archiTes 
of  the  Academy,  presented  it  to  him  one  morning.  Napoleon,  after  reading 
a  few  pages  of  it,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  no  copy  having  been  taken  -of 
it,  we  do  not  know  what  his  early  ideas  might  hare  been  about  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

Napoleon  had  become  acquainted  with  Ra3rnal  while  at  Pftris.  Having 
made  an  excursion  from  Valence  to  Mont  Cenis,  he  designed  writing  a 
**  sentimental  journey,*'  in  imitation  of  Sterne's  work,  translations  of  v^ch 
were  much  read  in  France  at  the  time,  but  he  ultimately  resisted  the  temp- 
tation. The  first  outbreaking  of  the  Revolution  found  him  at  Valence  with 
his  regiment.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Na- 
tlonal  Assembly.  The  officers  of  his  regiment,  like  those  of  the  army  in 
general,  were  divided  into  royalists  and  democrats ;  several  of  the  former 
emigmted  to  join  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Napoleon,  however,  -refused  to 
follow  the  same  course :  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  his  example  and  his 
arguments  influenced  many  of  his  brother  officers  in  the  regiment  In 
1702,  Napoleon  became  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  QrenoUe  artillery, 
his  promotion  being  &voured  probably  by  the  emigration  of.  so  many  offi- 
cers. By  others  it  is  stated  that  he  was  made  a  captain  in  July,  179S,  after 
his  return  from  Corsica.  He,  however,  was  at  Paris  in  1702,  and  there 
met  his  old  friend  Bourienne,  with  whom  he  renewed  his  intimacy.  He 
appears  to  have  been  then  unemployed,  probably  unattached,  while  the 
army  was  undergoing  a  new  organization* 

Napoleon  and  Bourienne  happened  to  be,  on  the  20th  of  Jitee,  1702,  at 
a  cofiee-house  in  the  street  St.  Honore,  when  the  mob  from  the  fiiox- 
bourgs  (a  motley  crowd,  armed  with  pikes,  sticks,  axesfAc.)  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  Tuileries.  "Let  us  follow  this  coiuitSe,"  whispered  Napoleon 
to  his  friend.  They  went  accordingly,  and  saw  the  mob  break  into  the 
palace  without  any  opposition,  and  the  king  afterwards  i^^pear  at  one  of 
the  windows  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  "  It  is  all  over  henceforth  with 
that  manl"  exclaimed  Napoleon;  and  returning  with  his  friend  to  the 
coffee-house  to  dinner,  he  explained  to  Bourienne  all  the  consequences  he 
foresaw  from  the  degmdation  of  the  monarchy  on  that  ftlal  day,  now  and 
then  exclaiming  indignantly,  "How  could  they  allow  those  despicable 
wretches  to  enter  the  palace  1  why  a  few  discharges  of  grape-shot  amongst 
them  would  have  made  them  all  take  to  their  heels ;  they  would  be  run- 
ning yet  at  this  moment !"  He  was  collected  and  extremely  grave  ail  the 
remainder  of  that  day ;  the  sight  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
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He  witnessed  also  tke  scenee  of  the  ICkh  of  Angosty  after  which  he  left 
Paris  to  retiurn  to  his  fitmily  in  Corsica.. 

General  de  Paoli  then  held  the  chief  authority  in  that  island  from  the 
king  and  the  French  National  Assembly*  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  by 
him  to  the  temporary  command  of  a  battalion  of  national  guards.  PaoK 
had  approred  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  but  not  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacohins*  nor  of  the  attempts  to  establish  a  republic. 
Factions  had  broken  out  in  Corsica  also,  which  Paoli  endeaToured  to 
repress.  In  January/l708,  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Truguet,  sailed 
for  Toulon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Napoleon, 
with  his  battalion,  was  ordered  to  make  a  dirersbn  by  taking  possession 
of  the  small  islands  which  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  which  he 
effected ;  but  Truguet's  fleet  having  been  repulsed  in  the  attack  upon  Cag- 
liari,  Napoleon  letumed  to  Corsica  with  his  men.  Paoli  had  now  openly 
renounced  all  obedience  to  the  French  ConrentioD,  and  called  upon  his 
countrymen  to  shake  off  its  yoke* 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  rallied  with  the  French  troops  under  La- 
combe  St.  Michel  and  Saliceti,  and  he  was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
attack  his  native  town,  Ajaccio,  which  was  in  possession  of  Paoli's  party. 
He,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bastia.  The 
English  fleet  soon  after  appeared  on  the  coast,  landed  troops,  and  assisted 
Paolir  <uad  the  French  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island.  Napoleon  also  left 
it  about  May,  170B,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  with  him.  After  seeing 
them  safe  to  l^faiseilles,  he  went  to  join  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery, 
which  was  stotiatfcd  at  Nice,  with  the  army  intended  to  act  against  Italy. 
So,  at  least,  his 'tPqth/ai^Louis  says,  but,  from  Las  Cases's  account,  it  would 
appear  that  he  re^JM  to  Paris  to  ask  for  active  employment.  It  was 
during  his  short  residence  at  Marseilles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
wrote  a  poHtical  pamphlet,  called  Le  Smper  de  Btaucaire^  a  supposed 
conversaticm  between  men  of  difierent  parties :  a  Marseillese,  a  man  of 
Nismes,  a  miliKar|iflVi,  and  a  manufacturer  of  Montpeilier.  Bonaparte 
speaks  his  own  sentuwsnts  as  the  military  man,  and  reconunends  union 
and  obedience  to  the  Convention,  against  which  the  Marseillese  were  then 
in  a  state  of  revolt*    This.carious  pamphlet  became  very  rare  afterwards. 

Napoleon  wi^  eaid  to  have  suppressed  it.  Bourienne  gives,  a  copy  of  it 
from  a  MS.  given  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  in  1795.  His  language  was  then 
stroi^ly  republican,  though  not  of  that  turgid,  absurd  strain,  which  was 
then,  so.  much  in  vogue,  and  of  which  some  specimens  signed  Brutus 
Bonaparte,  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs, 
disavows  thes^  and  says,  that,  ^perhaps,  they  were  the  productions  of  his 
brother  Luden*  who  was  then  a  much  more  violent  Democrat  than  him- 
self-'-' 

Bonaparte  was  al  Paris  in  September,  1798.    Being  known  as  a  gopd 
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artillery  officer,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  with  a  letter  for  Carta  ux, 
the  republican  general,  a  vain,  Tulgar,  and  extremely  ignorant  man.  Na- 
poleon himself  has  given,  in  Las  Cases's  journal,  a  most  amusing  account 
of  his  first  interview  with  Cartaux,  of  the  wretched  state  in  which  he 
found  the  artillery,  of  the  total  want  of  common  sense  in  the  dispositions 
that  had  been  made  for  the  attack,  of  bis  own  remonstrances,  of  his  diffi- 
culty in  making  Cartaux  understand  the  simplest  notions  concerning  a 
battery,  &c. 

At  last,  luckily  for  him,  Gasparin,  a  commissioner  from  the  Convention, 
arrived  at  the  camp.  He  had  seen  a  little  service,  and  understood  Bona- 
parte's plain  statements.  A  council  of  war  was  assembled ;  and  although 
the  orders  of  the  Convention  were  to  attack  Toulon  and  cany  the  town. 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  attack  first  the  outer  works  that 
commanded  the  harbour,  the  taking  of  which  would  insure  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  It  was  decided  that  Bonaparte's  plan  should  be  adopted^^^^iia^ 
at  the  serious  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Convention. 
afler,  Cartaux  was  recalled,  and  another  mock  general,  a  physicii 
sent  in  his  place,  but  he  was  soon  frightened  away  by  the  whistling 
shots. 

Dugommier,  a  brave  veteran,  then  came  to  command  the  besieging  army, 
and  he  and  Bonaparte  agreed  perfectly.  Napoleon  constructed  his  batte- 
ries with  great  skill ;  and  having  opened  his  fire  with  great  effect,  the  works 
which  commanded  the  harbour  were  carried  by  the  French,  after  a  sharp 
resistance  from  the  English,  in  which  the  British  commander,  Qenend 
O'Hara,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Bonaparte  received  a  bayonet  wound. 
Upon  this  the  evacuation  of  the  place  was  resolved  upon  by  the  allies,  as 
Bonaparte  had  foreseen.  A  scene  of  confusion,  destruction,  and  conflagra- 
tion took  place,  which  it  is  not  within  our  object  to  dwell  ujion :  the  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  along 
with  them  about  fourteen  thousand  of  the  inhabiwita^  whose  only  safety 
was  in  flight.  The  deputies  of  the  Convention,  Barras,  Freron,  Fouch6, 
and  the  younger  Robespierre,  entered  Toulon,  and  exercised  their  ven- 
geance upon  the  few  that  remained,  four  hundred  of  whom  were  assembled 
in  the  square  and  exterminated  by  grape-shot.  Bonaparte  8a3r8  that  neither 
he  nor  the  regular  troops  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  butchery,  which 
was  executed  by  what  viras  called  "the  revolutionary  army/'  a  set  of 
wretches,  the  real  sans  culottes  of  Paris  and  other  towns,  who  followed  the 
army  as  yolunteers. 

Throughout  that  frightful  period  which  has  been  styled  **  the  reign  of 
terror,*'  it  was  not,  generally  speaking,  the  officers  of  the  regalar  army,  bat 
the  civilians,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  attached  to  the  armies,  who 
directed  and  presided  at  the  massacres.     There  is  an  atrodoas  letter 
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by  Fonchd  to  CoUot  d'Herbois,  testifying  his  joy  at  the  eztennination 
of  the  rebels ;  and  another  from  SaHceti,  Barras,  and  Freroa,  jointly  ex- 
pressing the  same  sentiments. 

N  consequence  of  his  senrices  at  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
Bonaparte  was  recommended  by  General  Dugommier 
for  promotion,  and  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  artillery,  in  February,  1704,  with 
the  chief  command  of  that  department  of  the  army  in  the 
south.  In  this  capacity  he  inspected  the  coasts,  ordered 
the  weak  points  to  be  fortified,  strengthened  the  fortifi* 
cations  already  existing,  and  displayed  his  ability  in  these  matters.  He 
then  joined  the  army  under  General  Dumorbion,  which  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  with  which  he  made  the  campaign 
of  1794  against  the  Piedmontese  troops.  In  that  campaign,  the  French 
disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  and  advancing  by  Ventimiglia  and 
San  Remo,  turned  the  Piedmontesb  positicm  at  Saorgio,  obtained  possession 
of  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  penetrated  into  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  of  the  Alps.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Cairo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  21st  September,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage.  Bat  the 
rainy  season  coming  on,  terminated  the  campaign,  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
taken  an  important  part,  together  with  Massena. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  battle  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte  had  run  considerable 
risk  from  the  factions  that  divided  France.  On  the  18th  July,  1794,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Convention  who  were  superintending  the  operations  of  the 
army  gave  him  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Genoa,  with  secret  instructions 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  also  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Genoese  government  towards  the 
English  and  other  belligerent  powers.  These  instructions  were  dated 
Loeno,  and  signed  Ricord.  Ricord  and  the  younger  Robespierre  were  then 
commissioners.  Bonaparte  went  to  Genoa,  and  fulfilled  his  commission. 
Meantime,  the  revolotion  of  the  9th  and  10th  Thermidor  (27th  and  28th 
July)  took  place,  Robespierre  fell,  and  his  party  was  proscribed.  Albitte, 
Saliceti,  and  Laporte,  were  the  new  commissioners  appointed  to  the  army 
of  Italy. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Genoa  to  head-quarters,  he  was  placed  under 
arrest,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commis- 
sioners, stating  that  he  had  lost  their  confidence  by  his  suspicious  conduct, 
and  especially  by  his  journey  to  Genoa ;  he  was  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions of  commander  of  the  artillery,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Paris  under 
an  escort  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  order  was 
dated  Barcelonnette,  6th  August,  and  signed  by  the  three  commissioners, 
and  countersigned  by  Dumorbion,  general-in<hief.  Bonaparte  remained 
under  arrest  for  a  fortnight.    He  wrote  a  pithy  remonstrance,  which  he 
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addressed  to  Albitte  and  Saliceti,  without  taking  any  nodce  of  the  third 
commissioner  Laporto;  Id  it  he  compkins  of  being  disgraced,  and  hairing 
his  character  injured  without  trial :  he  appeak  to  his  known  patriotism,  his 
services,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  he  appeals  to 
Baliceti,  who  had  known  him,  he  says,  for  five  years,  dbc. 

This  lemonstraace  induced  the  commissioners  to  make  a  more  precise 
investigation  of  the  affiur;  and  ihe  result  was  a  counter  order  from  them, 
dated  Nice,  20th  August^  stating  that  citizen  Bonaparte  had  been  arrested 
in  consequence  of  measures  of  general  safety  after  the  death  of  the  traitor 
Bobespiarre^;  hut  that  thecommissionetis  '^  having  examined  his  conduct  pre- 
vious to  his  journey  to  Qenoa,  and  also  the  report  of  that  mission,  had  not 
found  any  positive  leason  to  justify  the  suspicions. they  might  have  enter- 
tained of  his  conduct  and  principles,  and  that  considering  moreover  the 
advantage  derived  from  his  military  information  and  knowledge  of  localities 
to  the  service  of  the  republic,  they,  the  commissionen,  order  him  to  be  re- 
stored pravinmnoUy  to  Uberty,  and  to  remain  at  head-quaxten  until  further 
instructions  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.'*  This  carious  document 
serves  to  show  the  kind  of  justice  dealt  out  by  the  French  republic  in  thoee 
times.  Bonaparte,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  further  annoyance  on 
the  subject*  The  real  grounds  of  his  accusation  have  never  been  known ; 
and  he  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  Ufe»  professed  himself  to  be  ignorant  of 
them» 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  his  fiunily  then  was.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  his  commahd  of  the  artillery,  for  we  find  him  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Paris  aoiiciting  employment.  Aubry,  an  old  officer  of  artillery, 
was  then  presidentiof  the  military  Committee.  Bonaparte  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  this  offioer,  who  made  some  remarks  on  his  youth,  which  Bona- 
parte reseated ;  Aubry  then  appdated  him  general  of  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
in  the  army  of  La  Vendee,  an  appointment  which  he  refused,  considering 
it  a  sort  of  degradation*  'He  remained  therefore  withoirt  active  employment, 
retaining  his  mnk  of  general  of  brigade.  He  now  took  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  du  Mail,  near  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and  led  a  private  life.  Bou- 
rienne  states  that  he  had  then  some  idea  of  going  into  the  Turkish  service, 
and  gives  a  copy  ef  a  project  which  Bonaparte  Isid  before  the  war-office, 
showing  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  France  by  forming  a  closer 
connection  with  the  Porte,. asd  sending  bfficets  of  artillery  with  a  body  of 
gunners  to  instruct  the  troops  of  the  sultan. 

Meantime^  a  new  crisis  arrived  in  the  affitira  of  France.  The  Conven- 
tion had  framed  anew  constitution,  establishing  a  council  of  elders,  a  council 
of  juniors,  and  am  executive  directory  of  five  members*  Tins  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  and  was  in  fact  the  third  con- 
ttitotion  piQclaimedsince  the  bsginningof  the  Bevolution.    But  the  Oo»- 
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▼entiony  preTioasly  to  its  own  ditsolntioo,  pMsad  a  resoltttion  to  the  efiect, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  two  legitktiTe  comicili  should 
be  taken  from  the  members  of  the  aetval  ConTsntioa*  This  fesolatioa  was 
laid  before  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  departments,  and  every  kind  of 
inflaence,  legal  and  illegal,  was  used  to  insare  its  appn)batioii.  The  de- 
partment of  Paris^  bowsTer,  refused;  and  the  sections  ordistiicts  of  that 
city  being  assembled,  demanded  a  strict  somtiny  of  the  returns  of  the  ▼otes 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  departments,  and  protested  against  the  attempt  of 
the  ConTentioR  to  perpetuate  its  own  power.  They  decbrsd  they  woald 
no  iongef  ob^y  the  orders  of  that  body.  It  was  said  that  th«aeedons  were 
urged  or  encouraged  in  their  resistanoe  by  the  royalists,  who  hoped  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  it.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Convention,  many 
of  whose  members  were  implicated  in  the  bloodshed  and  atrocities  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  was  odious  to  the  Parisians^  On  the  other  side,  the  mem- 
befs  of  the  CottTention,  for  this  very  reason,  were  afindd  of  returning  to  the 
rank  of  privaie  citizens.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  risk  every  thing 
in  order  to  carry  their  object  hy  force.  They  had  «t  their  disposal  about 
five  theusaiid  regnhur  troops  in  or  near  Paris,  with  acensideraUe  quantity 
of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the  suburbs;  The  command  of 
these  forces  was  given  t(x  BarraSt  u  leading  member  of  the  Oovrention,  who 
had  mainly  contributed  to  the  iail  of  Robespierre.  Barms,  who  had  been 
acquamted  with  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  proposed  to  intrust  him 
with  the  actual  direetion  of  the  troope  for  the  defence  of  the  Convention. 

Bonaparte  was  also  known  to  Camot  and  Talhen,  and  other  members  of 
the  Convenden,  as  an  able  artillery  officer.  Tho  choice  being  unanimously 
iq»pioved,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  line  of  defence  round  the  Tufleries, 
where  the  Convention  was  sitting,  and  along  the  adjoining  quay  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  depended  mainly  upon  his  cannon  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  which  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  avenues 
through  which  the  national  guards,  the  force  of  the  citizens,  must  advance. 
The  national  guards  had  no  cannon.  They  advanced  «a  the  morning  of  the 
13th  Yendemiaire,  (4th  October,  1796,)  nearly  thirty  thousand:  in  number,  in 
several  cdumns,  along  the  quays  and  the  street  of  St*  Honorl.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  musket^hot,  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  in  the  name 
of  the  Convention ;  they  answered  by  discharging  their  firelooks,  and  their 
fire  was  returned  by  discharges  of  gmpe-shot  and  canister^  which  did  great 
execution  among  the  thidc  -masses,  cooped  up  in  (narrow  streets.  Thejr 
however  returned  several  times  to  the  charge,  and  attempted 'but  in  vain  to 
carry  the  guns ;  the  fire  of  the  cannon  swept  away  the  foremost,  and  threw 
the  restinto  disorder. 

Foiled  at  all  points,  after  two  hours'  {fighting,  the  national  guards  with* 
drew  in  the  evening  to  their  respective  districts,  where  they  made  a  stand 
in  some  churches  and  other  buildings ;  but  being  foOowed  hf  the  troops  of 
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the  CoDTention,  their  disunited  resistance  was  of  no  ayail ;  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  disarmed  in  the  night.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing all  Pans  was  subdued.  The  Convention  and  its  troops  did  not  uae  their 
victory  with  cruelty ;  except  those  who  were  killed  in  the  fight,  few  of  the 
citizens  were  put  to  death,  and  only  two  of  the  leaders  were  publicly  exe- 
cttted,  others  being  sentenced  to  transportation.  General  Berruyer,  Verdier, 
and  others,  served  with  Bonaparte  on  the  occasion,  but  to  Bonaparte  chiefly 
the  merit  of  the  victory  was  justly  attributed.  Ue  was  appointed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barraa 
retaining  the  nominal  chief  command  himself;  and  soon  after  the  new  con- 
stitution  coming  into  operation,  Barras,  being  appointed  one  of  the  directois, 
resigned  his  military  command,  and  Bonaparte  became  general  of  the  in- 
terior. 

About  this  time,  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with  Josephine  Beauhar- 
nois,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  the  widow  of  the  Viscount  Alexandre  de 
Beauhamois.  This  lady  had  suffered  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated  at 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Director  Barras,  an  old  acquaintance  of  her 
husband,  frequented  her  society,  and  she  was  also  intimate  with  Madame 
Tallien,  and  other  persons  of  note  and  influence  at  that  time.  She  was 
amiable,  elegant,  and  accomplished.  Bonaparte  saw  her  often,  and  became 
attached  to  her.  She  was  several  years  older  than  he  was.  He  was  now 
rapidly  rising  in  his  fortunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  rank  and 
fiishion,  (for  rank,  although  nominally  proscribed,  began  again  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  influence  in  society,)  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
political  leaders  of  that  period,  could  not  but  prove  advantageous  to  him. 
Such  was  the  advice  given  to  him  by  his  firiends,  and  particularly,  it  is  re- 
ported, by  Talleyrand.  Barras,  having  heard  of  the  projected  marriage, 
approved  of  it  also. 

Meantime,  Bonaparte  had  been  applying  to  Carnot,  the  then  minister  at 
war,  for  active  employment.  The  directors  had  at  that  time  turned  their 
attention  towards  Italy,  where  the  French  army,  under  Qeneral  Scherer, 
was  making  no  great  progress.  After  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Austrians 
at  Loano,  in  November,  179&,  the  French  were  still  cooped  up  in  the 
western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  without 
being  able  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont ;  and  this  was  the  fourth  year  of  that 
war  carried  on  at  the  foot  or  in  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurkn 
Apennines.  Barraa  and  Camot  agreed  to^ve  Bonaparte  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  other  directors  approved  of  it. 

This  appointment  vras  signed  the  28d  February,  1796 ;  on  the  9th  of 
March  following  he  married  Josephine,  and  a  few  days  after  parted  from  his 
bride  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  stories  that  have 
been  propagated  about  his  marriage  being  made  the  condition  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  all  the  innuendoes  built  upmi  that  assumption,  appear  to  hare 
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no  foundation.  He  was  appointed  to  the  army  of  Italy,  because  he  was 
thought  capable  of  succeeding,  because  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
ground  ;  perhaps  also  it  was  thought  that  bis  Italian  origin  might  afibrd  him 
facilities  with  the  people  of  that  country  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  directors 
were  not  sorry  to  have  a  general  at  the  head  of  one  of  their  armies  who  was 
a  man  of  their  choice,  and  seemingly  dependent  upon  their  &Tour,  one 
whose  growing  reputation  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  widely- 
extended  popularity  of  Moreau,  Pichegru,  Hoche,  and  the  other  generals 
of  the  first  years  of  the  Republic. 

The  army  at  Bonaparte's  disposal  consisted  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  two-thirds  were  fit  for  the  field.  It  was  in  a  wretched  state  as  to 
clothing,  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions ;  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  m 
arrears,  and  the  army  was  almost  without  horses.  The  discipline  also  was 
very  relaxed.  The  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  combined  army  was  com- 
manded by  Beaulieu,  a  gallant  veteran,  past  seventy  years  of  age :  it  was 
posted  along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  French 
were  advancing.  Bonaparte,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Directory,  stated  the 
allied  armies  at  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  his  own  effective  troops  at 
thirty-five  thousand.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Nice,  and  im- 
mediately moving  his  head-quarters  to  Albenga,  pushed  his  advanced  guard 
as  iar  as  Yoltri,  near  Genoa.  Beaulieu,  with  the  Austrians'  left,  attacked 
Voltri  and  drove  the  French  back  ;  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  D*Argen* 
teau,  who  commanded  his  centre,  to  descend  by  Montenotte  upon  Savona,  and 
thus  take  the  French  in  flank.  On  this  road  the  French  Colonel  Rampon  was 
posted  with  fifteen  hundred  men  on  the  heights  of  Montelegino.  He  was 
repeatedly  attacked  on  the  10th  April,  by  D'Argenteau,  but  stood  firm,  and 
all  the  assaults  of  the  Austrians  could  not  dislodge  him  from  the  redoubt. 
This  gave  time  to  Bonaparte  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  march  round  in 
the  night  by  Altare  to  the  rear  of  D'Argenteau,  whom  he  attacked  on  every 
side  on  the  following  day,  and  obliged  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat  beyond 
Montenotte  after  losing  the  best  part  of  his  division,  before  Beaulieu,  on 
the  left,  or  Colli,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese  at  Ceva  on  the  right, 
could  come  to  his  support. 

Bonaparte  had  now  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  allied  army.  Beaulieu  and  Colli  hastened  to  repair  this 
disaster,  and  re-establish  their  c<Hnmunications  by  Millessimo  and  Dego. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  Bonaparte  sent  Augereau  to  attack  Millessimo,  which 
he  carried ;  but  the  Austrian  General  Pxovera,  with  two  thousand  meuy 
threw  himself  into  the  old  castle  of  Cossaiia  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  he 
withstood  all  the  assaults  of  the  French  for  that  day.  Two  French  general 
officers  were  killed  in  leading  the  attack,  and  another,  Jonbert,  was  severely 
wounded.  On  the  14th  the  whole  of  the  two  armies  were  engaged.  Colli, 
after  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  relieve  Pro vera«  was  driven  back  towards 
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Cera,  while  Massena  attacked  Beaulieu  at  Dego,  and  forced  him  to  retivB 
towards  Aoqui.  Pcoveia,  without  proviaiona  or  water,  waa  obliged  to 
Burrender* 

The  PiedkDOBteae  were  now  oompletely  separated  from  the  Anatrianay 
which  waa  the  great  object  of  Bonaparte's  movements,  the  French  re- 
mained for  the  night  at  Magliani,  near  Dego.  All  at  once,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  an  Austrian  division  6000  stroirg,  under  General 
Wukaasowich,  coming  from  Yoltri  by  Sasseilo,  and  expecting  to  find  tlieir 
countrymen  at  Dego,  were  astonished  to  find  the  French  there,  who  were 
equally  svrprised  at  seeing  the  Austnans,  whom  they  had  driven  fiur  away 
in  their  front,  reappear  in  theit  rear.  Wukaasowich  did  not  heaitate ;  he 
chared  into  the  village  of  Ma^ni,  and  took  it.  Maasena  harried  to  the 
spot  tedriveaway  the  Austrians ;  Laharpe came  abo with  reinforeementa, 
but  they  could  not  succeed,  until  Bonaparte  himself  came  and  led  a  freah 
charge,  and  at  kat  obKged  Wokassowich  to  retire.  This  waa  called  the 
battle  of  DegOy  but  more  properly  of  Magliani,  the  last  of  a  series  of  combats 
which  opened  to  Bonaparte  the  road  into  the  plains  of  North  Italy. 

Beaulieu  retired  to  the  Po,  with  the  intention  of  defending  the  Miianeae 
territory,  leaving  Cdli  and  the  Piedmontese  to  their  &te«  Bonaparte  turned 
against  Cotii,  drove  him  from  Ceva,  and  afterwarda  from  Mondovi,  and  be* 
yond  Chexasco.  CoJH  withdrew  to  Garignano,  near  THirin.  The  provinces 
of  Piedmont,  south  of  the  Po,  were  now  open  to  the  French^  the  king, 
Victor  Amadeus  III.,  became  alarmed,  and  asked  for  a  truce,  which  Bona* 
parte  granted  on  condition  that  the  fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Toitona  ahonld 
be  placed  in  his  hands.  A  peace  was  afterwards  made  between  the  king 
and  the  Directory,  by  which  the  other  Piedmonteae  fortresses  and  aU  the 
peases  of  the  Alps  were  given  up  to  the  French;  and  Piedmont  in  feet  waa 
surrendered  at  discretion.  This  defection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  ensured 
the  success  of  tile  Frendi  army.  From  his  head-quaiteis  at  Oheraaoo, 
Bonaparte  iasued  an  order  to  his  soldiers;  in  which,  after  justly  pnasmg 
their  valour,  and  recapitulating  their  suoceases,  he  promised  to  lead  them 
on  to  further  victory,  but  enjoined  them  at  the  same  time  to  desist  from  the 
frightful  course  of  plunder  and  violence  which  bad  already  marked  their 
progrsas  into  italy. 

Being  new  aafe  with  regard  to  Piedmont,  Bonaparte  advanced  to  en- 
couttter  Beanlieu,  who  had  poated  himaelf  on  the  left  bank^of  the  Po,  oppo- 
site to  Valema,  hia  troops '  extending'  eaatwasd  aa  fer  aa  Pliviil.  '  Bonaparte 
made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river  aC  Yalenxa^'  while>  he  despatched  a  body 
of  caivalry  along  the  right  bank  into  the  stato  of  Purma,  where  they  met  with 
no  eiiemy,  seized  some  boats  near  PkneniBat  crossed  ever  to  the  Mihmeee 
side,  and  diapers^d  aome  Anstrian  pilots  whoi  were  {poated  there ;  Bona* 
parte,  quickly  felhrwing  with  a  chosen  body  of  hifentry,  croased  the  river 
nearly  thirty  miiea  below  Pavia.    Beanlieu  waa  now  obliged  to  fell  baek 
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upon  the  Adda  after  a  sharp  engagement  at  Fombio,  on  the  road  from  Pia- 
cenza  to  Milan.  Milan  was  evacuated  by  the  Aastrians  with  the  exception 
of  the  castle.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  dislodge  Beaulieu  from  his  new 
position,  and  accordingly  he  attacked  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  on  the  Adda, 
which  the  Aastrians  defended  with  a  numerous  artillery.  He  carried  it  by 
the  daring  bravery  of  his  grenadiers  and  the  bad  dispositions  of  the  Austrian 
commander,  who  had  not  placed  his  infantry  near  enough  to  support  his 
guns.  The  Austrian  army  was  panic-struck.  Beaulieu  attempted  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Mincio,  but  he  had  only  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Mantua, 
and  then  withdraw  behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  took  pos- 
session of  Milan  and  of  all  Lorobardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua,  which 
he  blockaded.    Thus  ended  the  first  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

At  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  the  people  of  Lombardy  showed  a 
quiet,  passive  spirit.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  among  them  either  for  or 
against  the  invadera  ;  they  had  enjoyed  half  a  century  of  peace  under  the 
administration  of  Austria,  which  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  had 
effected  many  useful  reforms,  and  acted  in  an  enlightened,  liberal  spirit. 
The  country  was  rich  and  thriving,  as  it  always  must  be  from  its  natural 
fertility  as  long  as  it  enjoys  peace  and  security  to  property. 

The  Milanese  looked  upon  the  French  invasion  rather  with  wonder  than 
either  satisfiiction  or  hostility.  Ideas  of  a  republic  existed  only  in  a  few 
speculative  heads ;  but  there  were  many  who  sided  with  the  French,  in 
order  to  share  their  superiority  and  advantages  as  conquerora.  The  people 
of  the  towns  behaved  hospitably  to  the  French  troops,  who  on  their  side 
maintained  a  stricter  discipline  than  they  had  done  in  passing  through 
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Piedmont.    But  the  anny  was  to  be  supported,  equipped,  and  paid  '^y    ^- 
conquered  countries ;  such  was  the  system  of  the  Directory  and  of  ^\a00 
parte.     The  Directory,  besides,  wished  to  receive  a  share  of  the  ^^  ^iP 
harvest  to  recruit  itsiown  finanoeSi  and  its  oideis  were  t&dmwmoo^y     ^^ 

all  the  Italian  states.     Bonaparte  accordingly  put  upon  Lombardy  a  ^\^t^ 

bution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  which  fell  chiefly  on  the  rich  ^topp^^^^^^^' 

and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.    Meantime  he  authorized  the  ooBunii 

seize  provisions,  stores,  horses,  and  othetc  things  required,  giving  cl^ 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  contributions.    This  was  done  in  the  towns 

certain  regularity,  but  in  the  country  places,  away  fix)m  the  eyes  ^ 

general,  the  commissaries  and  soldiers  oAen  seized  whatever  they 

without  any  acknowledgment.  The  owners  who  remonstrated  were  in 

or  ill  used ;  and  many  of  the  Italians  calling  themselveArepublicans  i 

the  French  in  the  work  of  plunder,  of  which  they  took  their  share* 

horses  and  carriages  of  the  nobility  were  seized,  because  it  waa-teid^^  -^^^^.^^'^^ 

belonged  to  the  aristocrats.   All  property  belonging,  or  supposed  to  b^^^   ^^^^/irfjg^ 

to  the  archduke  and  the  late  government,  was  <  sequestrated.     But^   ^^^1      i:i*/ 

which  exasperated  the  Milanese  was  the  violation  of  the  Monte  di  Pii-       ^     ^^^^ 

Milan,  a  place  of  deposit  lor  plate^  jewels^  ^c.,whkh  were  either  ilr^*  ^^'^ 

secorily^  or  as  pledges  for  money  lent  upon  them^  rTheiMonte  was  b^^   ^^      ^SS 

into  by  oiderii  from  Boiiaparte  and  Salicefi,  who  accompanied  the  an^^        ^^^\\ 

eommissioner.of  the  Directory.    They  seized  iipon?  this  deposit  of  .p:-^"^  ^ 

ptoper^,  took  away  the  most  valui^ie  objects,  and  sent  {tbem  to.G^ei^^    ^ 

be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directory.    Many  of  the  smaller  articles  bel^*^^ 

to  poor  people ;  many  were  placed  there,  by  die  pajrefiitsof  young  gjrfa 

dowfy  when  they  oame;,to  be  marded.     Although  tbeoe.  smaller  o^q^^^ 

were  not  intended  by  Bonapaxite  to.be  dietainedt  yet  in  the  disorder  of  ^ 

seizure  many  of  them. disappeared,  and  a  jreport  spread  through  Milan 

all  had  been  seised.  The  same  thing  had  been  pmctisjed  at  Piacenza  \ 

Bonaparte  and  Salieeti  passed  thDOu^hk;i  and.  afterwfLrdil  the  plui 

either  partial  or  entire,  of  the  Monte  di  Piet&,'b<3came  a  cpmmoii  pmctiG 

the  French  army  in  all  the  towns  they  enteied^  - 

J  HE££  exceisaes  led  16  insurracttoas  in  diflesent  pairr^ 
^  of  the  country,  in  which  French  soldiers,  were  kili^ 
by  the  peasantry^     The  inhabitants-of  Biaasco,  ^ 
'   large  village  between  Milan  M^  \  Pavia^  rose  and 
killed  a  number  of  the  French  and  their  ItaUaq  pax^ 
tisans.    The  country  people  ran  towards,  P^viat. and 
were  joined  by  the  lower  classes  iof  that  town,  wbo 
had  been  irritated  at  the  hoisting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  in  one  of  their  8qafltrea« 
where  an  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor  had  been  thrown  down  by  the 
republicans.'    On  the  SSdof  May^Pavia  was  in  open  ijlsarrection.     Xhe 
French  soldiers  took  refuge  in  the  oastle  Mhose  scattered .  about  the  toivn 
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were  seized  and  ill-treated;  some  were  killed*  but  moiit  had  their  lives 
saved  by  the  ioterference  of  the  municipal  magistntes  and  other  respecta- 
ble people.  General  Haqoin,  who  happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way 
to  Milan,  was  attacked  by  the  frantic  populace  and  wounded,  but  the  ma* 
gistratesy  at  their  own  risk,  saved  his  life.  In  all  this  tumult  the  country 
people  were  the  chief  actors,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Haquin  himself. 
Bonaparte,  alarmed  by  this  movement  in  his  rear,  and  at  the  possibility 
of  its  spreading,  determined  to  make  an  example,  and  '^strike  terror  into 
the  people,*'  a  sentence  which  was  afterwards  frequently  carried  into  effect 
in  the  progress  of  his  arms.  A  strong  body  of  French  troops  marched  on 
Binasco,  killed  or  dispersed  the  inhabitants,  burned  the  place,  and  then 
marched  against  Pavia,  which  being  a  walled  town  was  capable  of  making 
some  defence.  Bonaparte  sent  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  town-house,  addressed  the  multitude,  and  exhorted  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  quietly  to  disperse,  explaining  to  them  the  futility 
of  their  attempts;  at  resistance.  The  ignorant  and  deluded  people  would 
not  listen  to  his  advice ;  the  French  soon  forced  one  of  the  gates,  and  the 
cavalry  entering  the  town,  cut  down  all  they  met  in  the  street^.  The 
country  people,  ran  away  by  the  other  gates,  and  left  the  unfortunate  city 
to  the  conqueror.  Bonaparte  then  deliberately  ordered  Pavia  to  be  given 
up  to  plimdfsr  for  twenty>-four  hours,  as  if  Pavia  had  been  a  fortified  town 
taken  by  storm,  and  while  it  was  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  had  jtaken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  had  made  no 
resistance  to  the  French.  This  order  was  publicly  signified  to  ihe  inha- 
bitants and  the  troops,  and  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  25th  of  May,  and 
the  whole  of  that  night r  the  soldiers  rioted  in  plunder,  .debauchery^  and 
every  .sort  of  violence  within  the  houses  of  the  unfortunate  Pbvese. 
Murder,.  JiQW;ever,  was  not  added  to  pillage  and  rape,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  seveial  of.  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  8pare4  the  honour,  and  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  at  their  men^y,  and  screened  them  at  the  xitjk  of 
their  lives  from  their  more  brutal  companions.  Next  morning,  (thei  26th,^ 
at  twelve  o'clock,  the  pillage  ceased,  but  Pavia  for  a  long  time  felt  the 
efl!ects  of  this  cruel  treatment.  It  is  not  trqe,  as  has  been  stated  by  some, 
that  the  municipal  mfigistrates  were  shot ;  they  were  only  sent  for  a  time 
as  hostages  to  France.  Four  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  pub; 
licly  executed;  and  about  one  hundred  had  been  killed  on  the  first  irrup- 
tion of  the  French  into  the  pity.  The;  univenity,  and  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  prpiessorSf  SpaUaiiizani's  inp<urticular,  were  exempted  from  pillage. 
General  Haquiurwho  was  sent  after  thia  to  Pavia  as  governor,  endeavoured 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  &tal  day. 

Bonepvte  imposed  on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged Oie  French  Republic,  a  sort  of  peace,  on  condition  of  his  paying  to 
France  a  million  and  a  halt  of  francs,  besides  giving  provisions  and  clothes 
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for  the  army,  and  twenty  of  his  best  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Pans.  The 
Duke  of  Modena,  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  fled  to  Venice  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  treasures,  leaving  a  regency  at  Modena,  who  sent  to 
Bonaparte  to  sue  for  peace.  Modena  had  committed  no  hostilities  against 
France,  but  the  duke  was  allied  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the  archdukes :  he  was  also  considered  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  required  to  pay  six  mil* 
lions  of  francs  in  cash,  besides  two  millions  more  in  provisions,  cattle, 
horses,  carts,  &c.,  and  fifteen  of  his  choice  paintings ;  but  as  he  was  not 
quick  enough  in  paying  the  whole  of  the  money,  his  duchy  was  taken  from 
him  a  few  months  after.  The  Directory  wanted  cash,  and  Bonaparte  says, 
that  he  sent,  during  his  first  Italian  campaigns,  fifty  millions  of  francs  from 
Italy  to  Paris. 

The  Qrand-duke  of  Tuscany,  although  brother  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, was  an  independent  sovereign ;  he  had  long  acknowledged  the  French 
Republic,  and  kept  an  ambassador  at  Paris;  but  the  Directory  ordered 
Bonaparte  to  seize  Leghorn,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  English, 
Austrians,  Portuguese,  and  other  enemies  of  the  republic,  Bonaparte 
executed  the  order,  took  Leghorn  without  any  opposition,  put  a  garrison 
in  it,  seized  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  other  goods  in  the  warehouses, 
which  were  sold  by  auction,  and  insisted  upon  the  native  merchants  deli- 
vering up  all  the  property  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
French  republic.  The  Leghornese  merchants,  to  avoid  this  odious  act, 
agreed  to  pay  five  millions  of  francs,  as  a  ransom  for  the  whole.  The 
pope's  turn  came  next.  That  sovereign  was  really  in  a  state  of  hostility 
towards  the  French  republic,  which  he  had  never  acknowledged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  the  French  entered  Bologna,  whence  Bonaparte  ordered  away  the 
papal  authorities,  and  established  a  municipal  government.  He  did  the 
same  at  Fenara ;  and  at  the  same  time  laid  heavy  contributions  on  both 
those  provinces.  The  Monte  di  Pieta,  of  Bologna,  shared  the  same  fiiie 
as  that  of  Milan,  only  the  deposits  or  pledges  (not  exceeding  two  hundred 
livres  each  £8  sterling)  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  owners.  The 
.  people  of  Lugo,  a  town  between  Imola  and  Ravenna,  rose  against  the  in- 
vaders. Augereau  was  sent  against  Lugo:  after  three  hours'  fight,  in 
which  one  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  two  hundred  French  soldiers  fell, 
Lugo  was  taken,  given  up  to  plunder,  and  partly  burnt :  the  women  and 
children  were  spared.  Proclamations  were  then  issued  that  every  town 
or  village  that  took  up  arms  against  the  French  should  be  burnt,  and  that 
every  individual,  not  a  regular  soldier  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and  yet  the  French  had  loudly  exclaimed  against 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  for  using  a  similar  threat  when  he  entered  France 
in  1793. 
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The  coart  of  Rome  waa  now  in  great  alarm,  and  Pius  VI.  sent  envoys 
to  Bonaparte  to  sue  for  terms.  An  armistice  was  signed  on  the  23d  of 
Jane,  preparatory  to  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  pope  and  the 
Directory.  The  conditions  of  the  armistice  were,  that  the  pope  should 
give  up  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  the  citadel  of  Anconat 
should  close  his  ports  against  the  enemies  of  France,  should  pay  fifteen 
millions  of  livres  in  gold  or  silver,  and  six  millions  in  goods,  provisions, 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  besides  sunendering  a  certain  number  of  paintings, 
statues,  vases,  and  five  hundred  manuscripts,  at  the  choice  of  the  commis- 
saries sent  by  the  Directory.  This  new  species  of  spoliation,  unprece- 
dented in  modem  history,  was  brought  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried 
on  in  all  countries  conquered  by  the  French  armies  until  the  fidl  of  Napo- 
leon. Some  of  the  scientific  and  learned  men  of  France,  among  whom 
were  Monge  and  Berthollet,  went  in  succession  to  Parma,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Venice  and  Naples,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
works  of  art,  from  among  which  they  chose  the  best  and  sent  them  to 
Paris. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  south  of  the  Po,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  preparing  a  fresh  army  for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy.  Marshal 
Wurmser,  a  veteran  officer  of  considerable  reputation,  was  detached 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  from  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  Tyrol,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  Beaulieu's 
troops  and  the  Tyrolese  levies,  forming  altogether  an  army  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Bonaparte's  army  was  not  quite  fifty  thou- 
sand, of  which  part  was  stationed  round  Mantua  to  blockade  that  fortress, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand  Austrians. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Wurmser,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 
advanced  from  Trento  by  the  Ejastem  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Guarda, 
towards  Verona,  while  another  corps  under  duosnadowich  marohed  by 
the  western  shore  to  Sal5  and  Brescia,  from  which  places  they  drove  the 
French  away.  Bonaparte,  after  some  hesitation,  hastily  raised  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  leaving  his  battering  train,  and  collected  the  best  part  of  his 
forces  to  meet  duosnadowich  as  the  weaker  of  the  two  generals.  Ha 
attacked  him  at  Lonato,  drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  then 
turned  quickly  to  the  right  to  face  Wurmser,  who,  having  passed  Verona, 
had  entered  Mantua,  destroyed  the  French  intrenchments,  and  was  now 
advancing  by  Castiglione,  from  whence  he  had  driven  away  the  French 
under  General  Valette. 

This  was  a  critical  moment  in  Bonaparte's  career,  and  it  is  said  he  was 
in  doubt  whether  to  fall  back  on  the  Po,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Augereau. 
On  the  8d  of  August,  the  French  retook  Castiglione,  after  an  obstinate 
combat.  Wurmser,  however,  took  up  a  position  near  the  town,  where  he 
was  attacked  again  on  the  6th,  and  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
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hif  cannon  and  seyeral  thousand  men.  Wurmaer  withdrew  beyond  the 
Mincio,  and  aAerwards  up  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol,  followed  by  the 
French,  who  attacked  and  defeated  an  Austrian  division  at  Roreredo,  on 
the  4th  September,  and  entered  the  city  of  Trento. 

Wurmser  then  suddenly  crossed  the  mountains  that  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  from  that  of  the  Brenta,  and  entered  Baasano,  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  enforcements  from  Carinthia,  intending  to  march  down 
again  towards  Verona  and  Mantua.  But  Bonaparte  followed  him  qoickly 
by  the  same  road,  and  attacked  and  routed  him  at  Bassano. 

Wurmser  had  now  hardly  sixteen  thousand  men  left,  and  his  artillery 
being  lost,  and  his  retreat  cut  off,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  to  cut  his 
way  to  Mantua,  and  shut  himself  up  in  that  fortress.  With  a  rapidity  of 
movements  then  unusual  in  an  Austrian  army,  he  avoided  the  French  divi- 
sions moving  against  him  from  various  quarters,  surprised  the  bridge  of 
Legnago,  passed  the  Adige,  marched  day  and  night,  followed  by  Bona- 
parte, beat  a  French  division  at  Cerea,  cut  down  several  other  bodies  who 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  at  last  reached  Mantua  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. Thus,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  a  second  Austrian  army  was 
destroyed  in  detail.  The  rapidity  of  movements  of  the  French  divisions, 
and  the  intricacy  of  their  manosuvres  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  map  of  the  country. 

A  third  general  and  a  third  army  were  sent  by  Austria  into  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Marahal  Alvinai,  an  officer  of  some  reputa- 
tion, advanced  from  Carinthia  by  the  way  of  Belluno  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  while  General  Davidowich,  with  twenty  thousand,  descended  from 
the  Tyrol  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  They  were  to  meet  betweeen  Pes- 
chiera  and  Yerona,  and  proceed  to  relieve  Wurmser  at  Mantua.  Bona- 
parte, who  was  determined  to  attack  Alvinzi  beforo  he  could  form  this 
junction,  gave  him  battle  at  Le  Nove,  near  Bassano,  Oth  November ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Massena  and  Augeroau,  he  could  not  break 
the  Austrian  line,  and  next  day  he  retreated  by  Vicenza  to  Verona. 

On  the  same  day,  Vaubois,  whom  Bonaparte  had  opposed  to  Davidowich, 
was  driven  away  from  Trento  and  Roveredo  with  great  loss,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  Rivoli  and  La  Corona.  Had  Davidowich  followed  up  his 
success,  he  might  have  pushed  on  to  the  plains  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige  near  Verona,  and  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  very  critical  position, 
with  Alvinzi  in  front,  Davidowich  on  his  flank,  and  Mantua  in  his  rear. 
Instead  of  this,  Davidowich  stayed  ten  days  at  Roveredo. 

Alvinzi,  meantime,  had  advanced  by  Vicenza  and  Vllkildva  to  the 
heights  of  Caldiero  facing  Verona,  where  he  waited  for  Davidowich's 
appearance.  Bonaparte  attempted,  on  the  12th  November,  to  dislodge 
Alvinzi  from  Caldiero,  but  after  considerable  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  with* 
draw  his  troops  again  to  Verona.     He  wrote,  next  day,  a  desponding 
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letter  to  Paris,  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  losses,  his  hest  officers 
killed  or  wounded,  his  soldiers  ezhaosted  by  fatigue,- and  he  himself  in 
danger  of  being  sarrounded.  He,  howeyer,  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  dislodge  Alvinzi  by  taming  his  position;  With  two  dirisions 
under  Massena  and  Augereau  he  marched  quietly  out  of  Yerona  in  the 
night  of  the  14th,  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  crossed  that  river 
at  Ronco  eariy  next  morning,  and  moved  quickly  by  a  cross  road  leading 
through  a  marshy  country  towards  Vilianoya  in  the  rear  of  Alrinzi,  where 
the  Austrian  baggage,^  stores,  &c«,  were  stationed*  The  Alpone,  a  moun- 
tain streun,  ran  between  the  French  and  Tillanova.  The  French  at- 
tempted to  pass  it  by  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  but  found  it  defended,  and  this 
led  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  that  name,  which  lasted  three  days,  and 
which  was  UDquestionably  the  hardest  fought  in  all  those  Italian  cam- 
paigns^ On  the  17th,  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  turning  the*  position  of 
Avcde,  when  Alrinsd  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  upon  Vicenza  and  Bas- 
sano,  where  the  Austriana  took  up  their  winter  quarters;  Bonaparte  wrote 
to  Caraol^  after  the  action  of  the  third  day :  '^ Never  was  a  field  so  obsti- 
nately contested :  our  enemies  were  numerous  and  determined.    I  have 
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hardly  any  geneial  officers  leff    They  were  almost  all  killed,  wounded* 
or  prisoners. 

On  the  same  day  that  Bonaparte  oUiged  Alyinzi  to  retire  from  the  Adige, 
Davidowich,  rousing  himself  from  his  inconceivable  inaction,  pushed  down 
by  Ala  on  the  Adige,  drove  Yaubois  before  him,  and  entered  the  plains 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona.  But  it  was  now  too  late :  Bonaparte 
turned  against  him,  and  obliged  him  quickly  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Ala  and 
Roveredo.    Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  of  the  year  1796. 

Bonaparte  had  now  some  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal 
aibirs  of  the  conquered  countries.  The  Milanese  in  general  remained 
passive,  but  the  people  of  Modena  and  Bologna  seemed  anxious  to  consti- 
tute  themselves  into  an  independent  state.  Bonaparte  himself  had  not 
directly  encouraged  such  manifestations,  but  his  subalterns  had ;  and  in* 
deed  the  revolt  of  Reggio,  which  was  the  first  Italian  city  that  proclaimed 
its  independence,  was  begun  by  a  body  of  Corsican  pontoneers,  who  were 
passing  through  on  their  way  to  the  army. 

Bonaparte  allowed  Modena,  Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferram  to  form  them« 
selves  into  a  republic,  which  was  called  Oispadana.  As  for  the  Milanese, 
the  Directory  wrote  that  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  restore  that  country  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace.  Bonaparte 
has  clearly  stated  his  policy  at  that  time  towards  the  North  Italians,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Directory,  December  28th,  17d6.  "  There  are  in  Lombardy 
(Milanese)  three  parties :  1st,  that  which  is  subservient  to  France,  and 
follows  our  directions ;  2d,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and  a  national  go- 
vernment, and  that  with  some  degree  of  impatience  ;  8d,  the  party  friendly 
to  Austria,  and  hostile  to  us.  I  support  the  first,  restrain  the  second,  and 
put  down  the  third.  As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po,  (Modena,  Bologna, 
dbc.,)  there  are  also  there  three  parties :  Ist,  the  friends  of  the  old  go- 
vernments ;  2d,  the  partisans  of  a  free  constitution,  though  somewhat  ari»- 
tocratical ;  8d,  the  partisans  of  pure  democracy.  I  endeavour  to  put  down 
the  first ;  I  support  the  second,  because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors and  of  the  clergy,  who  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
masses  of  the  people,  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us ;  I  restrain 
the  thiid,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of 
people  who,  as  in  France  and  everywhere  else,  love  liberty  merely  for  the 
sake  of  revolution." 

The  pope  found  that  he  could  not  agree  to  a  peace  with  the  Directory, 
whose  conditions  were  too  hard,  and  consequently,  after  paying  five  mil- 
lions of  livres,'he  stopped  all  farther  remittance.  Bonaparte,  after  disap- 
proving in  his  despatches  the  abruptness  of  the  Directory,  and  saying  that 
it  was  impolitic  to  make  too  many  enemies  at  once,  while  Austria  was  still 
in  the  field,  repaired  to  Bologna,  in  January,  1707,  to  threaten  the  Roman 
states»  when  he  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  preparing  to  move  down  again 
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apon  the  Adige,  The  Austrian  marshal  had  received  reinforcements 
which  raised  his  army  again  to  fiAy  thousand  men.  He  marched  them 
in  several  columns*  threatening  several  points  at  once  of  the  French 
line  on  the  Adige,  and  Bonaparte  for  a  while  was  perplexed  as  to  where 
the  principal  attack  would  be  made.  He  learned,  however,  through 
a  spy,  that  the  main  body  ct  Alvinzi  was  moving  down  from  the  Tyrol, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  upon  Rivoli,  where  Joubert  was 
posted. 

On  the  18th,  Bonaparte  hurried  from  Verona  with  Massena's  division  to 
Rivoli,  and  on  the  14th,  the  battle  of  Rivoli  took  place.  Alvinzi,  calculat- 
ing upon  having  before  him  Joubert's  corps  only,  had  extended  his  line 
with  the  view  of  surrounding  him.  Twice  was  Rivoli  carried  by  the 
Austrians,  and  twice  retaken  by  the  French.  Massena,  and  afterwards 
Rey,  with  his  division,  coming  to  Joubert's  assistance,  carried  the  day. 
Alvinzi's  scattered  divisions  were  routed  in  detail  with  immense  loss. 
Another  Austrian  division  under  General  Provera  had  meantime  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Adige  near  Legnago,  and  arrived  outside  of  Mantua, 
when  Provera  attacked  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers,  while  Wurmser 
made  a  sortie  with  part  of  the  garrison. 

Bonaparte  hurried  with  Massena's  division  from  Rivoli,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Provera  and  Wurmser.  Provera,  at« 
tacked  on  ail  sides,  was  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  division  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  Wurmser  was  driven  back  into  the  fortress.  Alvinzi,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  driven  back  to  Belluno 
at  the  foot  of  the  Noric  Alps.  Soon  after,  Wurmser  being  reduced  to 
extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  the  garrison  having  exhausted  their 
last  supply  of  horse-flesh,  and  being  much  reduced  by  disease,  ofiered  to 
capitulate.  Bonaparte  granted  him  honourable  conditions,  and  behaved 
to  the  old  marshal  with  the  considerate  regard  due  to  his  age  and  his 
bnvery. 

'URINQ  these  hard-fought  campaigns  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  North  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Venetian  provinces,  where  the  seat  of  war 
lay,  was  miserable  in  the  extreme :  both  armies  treated 
them  as  enemies.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  especially  in 
their  hurried  retreats,  when  discipline  became  relaxed, 
plundered  and  killed  those  who  resisted :  the  French 
plundered,  violated  the  women,  and  committed  murder 
appened  in  the  villages  and  scattered  habitations ;  the  towns 
were  laid  under  a  more  regular  system  of  plunder  by  the  French  commis- 
saries, by  requisitions  of  provisions,  clothes,  horses  and  carts,  and  forced 
contributions  of  money.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  these  enor- 
mous exaetiona  contributed  little  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers,  but  went 
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to  enrich  commissaries,  par^eyors,  contractors,  and  all  the  pitedatory  crew 
that  follows  an  invading  army. 

Bonaparte,  although-  he  resorted  to  the  system  t)f  forced  comribationa* 
was  mdignant  at  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  reeoarees  thus  extorted  from 
the  natives,  while  his  soldiers  were  in  a  -state  of  utter  deetitutiop.  'VFoor 
millions  of  English  goods,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  in  October,  and 
November,  1796;  fr6m  Milan,  '^have  been  seized  at  Leghorn,  tha  Doke 
of  Modena  has  paid  two  millions  more,  Ferraia  and  Bologna  have  made 
large  payments,  and  yet  the  soldiera  are  witheat  sho^s,  in  wantof  clothes, 
the  chests  withont  money,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  aleepia^  on  the  gioonid* 
....  The  town  of  Cremona  has  given  fifty  thousand  eUs  of  linen  ^loth 
for  the  hospitals,  and  the  commissanes,  agents, dbo., have. sold  it',  they^aell 
every  thing :  one  has  sold  even  a  chest  of.bat^  sekit  us  (tola  Spain ;  ocheis 
have  sold  the  mattrasses  fui^nished  for  the  hospitals.  Sam 'Continually 
arresting  some  of  them  and  sending  them  before  the  military  courts,  but 
they  bribe  the  judges;  it  is  a  complete  fair;  everything  is  sold.  An 
employ^,  charged  with  having  levied  for  his  own  profit  a  contribution  «f 
eighteen  thousand  frenes  on  the"  town  of  Sal5  in  the  Venetian  states,  has 
been  condemned  only  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  tt  is  impossible  to 
produce  evidence ;  they  all  hold  together.*'.  .  •  •  And  he  goes  on  naming 
the  difl!erent  commissaries,  contractors^  dbc.,  coaclading,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  '*  they  are  all  thieves.''  He  recommends  the  Directory  to 
dismiss  them,  and  repkce  them  by  more  honest  men,  or  at  least  more  dis- 
creet ones.  ''If  I  had  fifteen  honest  commissaries,  you  might  make  a 
present  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  each  of  them,  and  yet  save 

fifteen  millions Had  I  a  month's  time  to  attend  to  these  matters, 

there  is  hardly  one  of  these  fellows  but  I  could  have  shot ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  set  ofiT  to-morrow  for  the  army,  which  is  a  great  matter  of  rejoicing  for 
the  thieves,  whom  I  have  just  had  time  to  notice  by  casting  my  eyes  on  the 
accounts."  The  system  of  plunder,  however,  went  on  during  the  whole 
of  those  and  the  following  campaigns,  until  Bonaparte  became  First  G<xi- 
sul,  when  he  found  means  to  repress,  in  some  degree,  the  odious  abuse ; 
still  the  commissariat  continued,  even  under  the  empire,  to  be  the  worst 
administered  department  of  the  French  armies* 

Bonaparte  being  now  secure  from  the  Aastrians  in  the  north,  turned 
against  the  pope,  who  had  refused  the  heavy  tenas  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Directory.  The  Papal  troops,  to  the  number  oi  about  eight  thousand, 
were  posted  along  the  rf^r  Senio  between- Imola  and  Faenza,  but  after  a 
short  resistance  they  gave  way  before  the  Frendb,*  who  iippiediately  occa* 
pied  Ancona  and  the  Marches.  Bonaparte  advanced  to  Tdentmo,  where 
he  received  deputies  from  Pius  VL,  who  sued  for  peace.  The  conditions 
dictated  were  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  part  in  cash,  pan  in  diamondsy 
within  one  month,  and  as  many  again  within  two  mealhs,  besides  hoxses. 
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cattle,  Act  the  posseasion  of  the  town  of  Ancona  till  the  genefal  peaee, 
and  an  additional  number  of  paintings,  statuea,  and  MS8. 

On  these  tenns,  the  pope  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  a  little  kmger. 
The  Directory  wished  at  first  to  remore  him  altogether,  \mt  Bonaparte  dis^ 
soaded  them  from  pushing  matters  to  extremes,  considering  the  spiritual 
influence  which  the  pdpe  still  exerdsed  over  the  Catholics  in  FVaace  and 
other  countries.  -Bonaparte  manifMed  in  this  a&ir  a  cool  and  ooDsiderate 
judgment  yery  difbrent  from  the  revdutfonary  fimatidsm  of  the  times ; 
he  felt  the  importance  of  religions  influence  over  nations,  and  he  treated 
the  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Mattel,  with  a  courtesy  that  asumished  the  free- 
thinking  soldiers  of  the  republic. 

Austria  had,  meantime,  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 
and  the  command  was  given  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  acquired 
a  military  reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Rhine.  But  this  fourth 
Austrian  army  no  longer  consisted  of  veteran  regiments  like  those  that  had 
fought  under  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvin«i ;  it  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
recruits  joined  with  the  remnants  of  those  troops  that  had  survived  the 
disasters  of  the  former  campaigns.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
army  no^  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  flushed  with  sue* 
cess,  and  reinforced  by  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine, 
under  the  command  of  General  Bemadotte. 

Bonaparte  attacked  the  archduke  on  the  river  Tagliamento,  the  pass  of 
which  he  forced ;  he  then  pushed  on  Massena,  who  forced  the  pass  of  La 
Ponteba,  in  the  None  Alps,  which  was  badly  defended  by  the  Austrian 
General  Ocksay.  The  archduke  made  a  stout  resistance  at  IVirvis,  where 
he  fought  in  penon ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  which  he  did  slowly 
and  in  an  orderly  manner,  being  now  intent  only  on  gaining  time  to 
receive  reinforcements,  and  to  defend  the  road  to  Vienna.  Bonaparte's 
object  was  to  advance  rapidly  upon  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  to  frighten 
the  emperor  into  a  peace.  He  was  ncft  himself  very  secure  concerning 
his  rear,  as  he  could  not  trust  inthe  neutrality  of  Teniee  which  he  had 
himself  openly  violated.  He  was  also  informed  that  an  Austrian  corps  in 
the  Tyrol  under  General  Laudon,  after  driving  back  the  French  opposed 
to  it,  had  advanced  again  by  the  valley  of  the  Adi|^  towards  Lombardy. 
Had  this  movement  been  supported  by  a  rising  in  the  Yenetilm  territory, 
Bonaparte's  communications  with  Italy  would  have  been  cut  cffi  He, 
therefore,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  wrote  to  the  archduke  from  Klagen- 
furth  a  flattering  letter,  in  which,  after  calling  him  the  Saviour  of  Ger- 
many, he  appealed  to  hie  feelings  in  &vour  of  •humanity  at  large.  ^'This 
is  the  sixth  campaign,"  he  said,  "between  our  armies.  How  long  shall 
two  brave  nations  continue  to  destroy  each  other  T  Were  you  eren  to 
conquer,  your  own  Germany 'would  feel  blithe  ravages- of  war.  Oannot 
we  come  to  an.  timicable  undeistaading  ?   The  Flench  Directory  wishee  ibr 
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peace.". .  •  •    To  this  note,  the  archduke  returned  a  cml  answer,  saying 
he  had  no  commission  for  treating  of  peace,  but  that  he  had  written  to 
Vienna  to  inform  the  emperor  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  overtures.    Meantime, 
Bonaparte  continued  to  advance  towards  Vienna,  and  the  archduke  to 
retire  before  him,  without  any  regular  engagement  between  them.     It 
would  appear  that  the  archduke's  advice  was  to  draw  the  enemy  fiinher 
and  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  then  make  a  bold 
stand  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  while  fresh  troops  would  have  time  to 
come  from  Hungary  and  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole  population  would 
rise  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  and  place  Bonaparte  in  a  desperate 
situation.     But  there  was  a  party  at  the  court  of  Vienna  anxious  for  peace. 
Bonaparte  had  now  arrived  at  ludenburg,  in  Upper  Styria,  about  eight 
days'  march  from  Vienna.    The  citizens  of  that  capital,  who  had  not  seen 
an  enemy  under  their  walls  for  more  than  a  century,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  resolved  for  peace,  and  Generals  Bellegarde  and 
Meerfeldt  were  sent  to  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries.   After  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1797,  the  negotiations  began  at  the  village  of  Leoben,  and  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  peace  were  signed  by  Bonaparte,  on  the  18th.    Of  the  conditions 
of  this  conventiottt  some  articles  only  were  made  known  at  the  time,  such 
as  the  cession,  by  the  emperor,  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  of  Lom- 
bardy.    The  secret  articles  were,  that  Austria  should  have  a  compensation 
for  the  above  losses  out  of  the  territory  of  neutral  Venice.    This  was  a 
transaction  which  had  been  loudly  stigmatized  as  disgraceful  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  palliation  attempted  by  Bonaparte's  advo- 
cates, who  pretend  that  the  Venetian  senate  had  firat  violated  their  neu- 
trality, and  that  they  had  organized  an  insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  while  Bonaparte  was  engaged  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
Carinthia* 

A  careful  attention  to  dates  in  sufficient  to  refute  every  attempt  to  palli- 
ate the  dishonesty  of  the  French  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Venice.  The  correspondence  of  Bonaparte,  published  by 
Panckoucke,  serves  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  He  says  that  he 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrians  having  entered  Peschiera  by 
stratagem,  and  without  the  Venetian  senate's  consent,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  senate  into  submission  to  his  will.  "  If  your  object,"  he  said  to  the 
Directory,  *'is  to  draw  five  or  six  millions  from  Venice,  you  have  now  a 
&ir  pretence  for  it.  If  you  have  further  views  respecting  Venice,  we 
may  protract  this  subject  of  complaint  until  more  favourable  opportu- 
nities." 

This  was  written  in  June,  1796.  He  then  seized  upon  the  castles  of 
Bergamo,  Bresciat  Verona,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  Venetian  state, 
he  made  the  country  support  his  army,  and,  meantime,  he  favoured  the 
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rnunicipal  council,  but  it  was  at  once  rejected ;  ''They  had  not  accepted/* 
they  said,  "a  brief  authority  for  the  ^ke  of  concurring  in  the  apoUation  of 
their  country.  They  had  beei^  too  confiding,  it  was  true,  but  they  would 
not  prove  themselves  guilty  alsa  ;*'  and  they  gave  in  their  resignation. 

Villetard,  sincere  in  his  principles,  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Bonaparte,  in 
which  he  made  an  affecting  picture  of  the  despair  of  these  men,  who  had 
trusted  in  him  and  now  found  themselves  cruelly  deceiyed.  This  drew  from 
Bonaparte  an  answer,  which  has  been  often  quoted  lor  its  unfeeling,  sneering 
tone.  ''I  have  received  your  letter,  but  do  not  undeittand  its  contents. 
The  French  lepuUic  does  not  make  war  for  other  people.  We  are  under 
no  obligation  to  sacrifice  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  against  the  interest  of 
France,  to  please  a  band  of  declaimers  whom  I  should  more  properly  qualify 
as  madmen,  who  have  taken  a  fitncy  to  have  a  universal  republic  I  wish 
these  gentlemen  would  try  a  winter  campaign  with  me  •  «  .  ."  And  then 
he  went  on  quibbling  on  the  words  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  republic  did 
not  deliver  Yenice  into  the  hands  of  Austria ;  ^pi  when  Uie  French  garri- 
son evacuated  the  place  and  befone  the  Austrians  came,  the  citizens  might 
defend  themselves  if  they  thought  proper,. dx.  And  this  after  the  troopi 
were  disbanded,  the  Sdavonians  sent  home,  the  cannons  and  other  arms 
removed,  the  fleet  carried  off  by  the  French  to  Corfu,  Istria  and  Daknatia 
already  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  country  drained  of  all  resources. 
However,  Sermcier  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of 
Venice. 

Having  emptied  the  axsenal,  and  the  stores  of  biscuit  and  siJt,  baring 
sent  to  sea  the  ships  of  war,  sunk  those  that  were-  not  fit  for  eea,  and  strip- 
ped the  famous  state  barge  called  Bucintoro  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  gold, 
he  departed  with  the  French  garrison,  and  the  next  day  the  Austrians 
entered  Yenice.  The  Yenetian  sena^r  Pesaro  came,  as  imperial  commis- 
sioner to  administer  the  oaths.  The  late  Doge  Manin,  while  tendering  his 
oath,  fell, into  a  swoon,  and  died  soon  after.  Thus  ended  the  republic  of 
Yenice,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries.  With  it  the  only 
navi^  power  of  Itfdy  became  extmcU  ftnd  Italy  lost  the  only  colonies  which 
she  sUil  possessed. 

UBINO  the  several  months  that  the  negotiations 

^  for  the  peace  lasted,  Bonaparte  had  time  to  eftct 

.  other  changes  in  Italy.    He  began  with  Genoa. 

.  That  republic,  ever  since  the  time  of  Andrea 

Doria,  had  been  governed  by  patricians ;  bat  the 

pfitriqian  order  was  not  exclusive,,  as  at  Yenice, 

and  new  fiunilies  were  admitted  into  it  from 

time  to  time.    A  club  of  democrats  secretif 

encoyraged  by  Saliceti,  Faipoult,  and  other  agents  of  the  French  Directory» 

copsyi^ed  against  the  senate,  and  effected  an  insurrection^    The  lover 
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of  the  people,  howerer,  roee  in  ams  agaiMt  the  demomts,  and 
TOutcd  them:  sereral  FreacJimen  were  also  killed  in  the  afiray. 

Bonaparte  immediatelj  wrote  threatening  letters  to  demand  satirfaction. 
ie  arreet  of  several  patricians,  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner^  the  di«rn,in«r 
of  the  people,  and  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  repubhc.  All  thia 
w«.d«.es ,  «lm  offbur  millions  of  livre.  waa  paid  by  the  prineipal  noble, 

1  ^u'l'  "^  ^"^'^  P'"*"*  *  «*"^"~  ^"^  Genoa,  and  a  consti^ 
tntioB  modelhKrupoB  that  then  exiting  in  Fnmce,  with  councils  of  elder, 
1  r'"*  •  IJ"«ory,  Ac.,  wa.  put  in  operation.     The  people  of  the 

^liriS  \^^  ^P»'  «>*  ^^-y  rf  *te  pnaoner.  were  tri«i  by 
eoar(im»itial,  and  shot.    .'  •«««  wiw*  ujp 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Erenoh  Diiectorv  remained 

tttZri.'"^"^"""'^'^'"""'*-  Bo-p- -hotS'a^::^^ 

M.7irr^  th.  8overe,gn,  he  spoke  highly  of  the  Piedmoote«,  troops, 
wd  wrote .u.  th.  Dir^ctoryWmt  the  king  of  Sanlinia  with  on.  regiLu  w« 

rc«d  tiLf        r"*-  ^'"■<^^'»««P^  ^^o'^r,  openly  di«««,m- 

^«^yj  snbdaed  by  the  kins'-  t.«,p..  and  many  of  them  were  *««,ted 
wT  "'"'  "1  "^^  ""*  '^«  ^«  'l^'^**"*"  of  <*«>«  were  enco!^ 

"^de^a^  '"^''•~  «*^*"  "P  to.Anstria.and  tho«.  of  Lbmbardy 
l^2«WMte  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  he  had  with  him  oidy  fifteen  hun*. 
Jaced  on  ti^*i  "^  **"  wfuae  of  the  towns,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
ie  present  J"^*^*^  *''«  were  bnt  a  handful ;  and  that  were  it  not  fi» 
"werer  Z  u  ^'^'"'^'  ^''^  ^°"^«*  ^  *"  murdered  by  the  people.  Hoi 
»  constiS    Z"*'^'  *"  consolidate  the  Cisalpine  repuWic,  «id  to  give 

<J«orities  S  "^  *^*  "^"^  °^  ^■*°«*-    Theinrtallationofthenew  1 

^^^^^  wot  place  at  Milan  en  the  «th  of  July  with  great  solemnity.  1 

wctorv  A       . '"'*  **  members  of  the  legislatiTe  committees,  of  the  I 

xi ;  it  fea  LT"**"'  '*'•  "»fi>*«*w.  *«•    Hi"  choice  was  genemUy  ' 

Pwpertr  TT^  "^°  "''''  "^  "^^^  character,  attached  to  order,  men 
i'  «»paMi  ^  "cience,  or  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
»tuan  terJtaJ*"'*'^"""*  '*®  "?'*'«  coiwisted  of  the  Milanese  and 
^^^Viii^'^°^  *^  ^"^  "^  **"*  Venetian  territoiy  sitoated  betweea 
a,  of  Boloi^  ■*<*W^  of  Modena*  Ma8aa,aad  Canua^  aiid  of  the  papal  pr^ 
.  '  T^oto**  *'*"■'•'  *'"^'«>na,  Faenia,  and  Rimini,  as  far  as  the  Bubi, 
Wev*  '*  ^*?"^  *'""*»  "ndNai^Ba  remaiiieduiider.tbeir  old  princes  t 
"WiMrith  the  exception  of  Ifc^plea,  in  oontpkfteiiBbjejjtioato  France 
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In  all  these  important  transactioiis  Booaparte  acted  almost  as  if  he  were 
uncontrolled  by  any  authority  at  home,  and  often  at  vaziance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Directory*  though  he  afterwards  obtained  its  sanction 
to  all  that  he  did.  He  was  in  fact  the  umpire  of  Italy.  He  at  the  same 
time  supported  the  power  of  the  Directory  in  France  by  offeia  of  his  ser- 
vices and  addresses  from  his  army,  and  he  sent  to  Paris  Augereau,  who 
sided  with  the  Directory  in  the  a&ir  of  the  18th  Fructidor* 

Bonaparte,  however,  evinced  on  several  occasions  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  Directory,  calling  it  a  government  of  lawyers  and  rhetori- 
cians, unfit  to  rule  over  a  great  nation.  He  flatly  refused,  after  his  first 
Italian  victories,  to  divide  his  command  with  Kellennann;  he  strongly  cen- 
sured the  policy  of  the  Directory  with  the  Italian  powers ;  he  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  hereditary  states, 
without  waiting  for  the  Directory's  ratification.  He  insisted  upon  con- 
cluding peace  with  the  emperor,  and  threatened  to  give  in  his  resignation 
if  not  allowed  to  do  so;  he  made  that  peace  on  his  own  conditions,  though 
some  of  those  were  contrary  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Directory,  and 
in  the  end  the  Directory  approved  of  all  he  had  done.  "  It  was  a  peaee 
worthy  of  Bonaparte.  The  Italians  may  perhaps  break  out  into  vocifera- 
tions, but  that  is  of  little  consequence.'*  Such  were  the  words  of  the  Direc- 
tory's minister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  Talleyrand. 

After  the  treaty  of  Oampoformio,  Bonaparte  was  appointed  minister  pleni* 
potentiary  of  the  French  republic  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  for  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  concerning  the  German  Empire.  He  now  took 
leave  of  Italy  and  of  his  fine  anny,  who  had  become  enthusiastically  attached 
to  him.  His  personal  conduct  while  in  Italy  had  been  marked  by  frugal- 
ity, regularity,  and  temperance.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  shown 
himself  personally  fond  of  money ;  he  had  exacted  millions,  but  it  was  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  the  Directory,  and  partly  to  support  his  army  and  to 
reward  his  friends. 

On  his  way  to  Rastadt  Bonaparte  went  through  Switzerland,  where  he 
showed  a  haughty,  hostile  bearing  towards  Bern,  and  the  other  aristocratic 
republics  of  that  country.  He  did  not  stop  long  at  Rastadt,  but  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1797.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honour  by  the  Directory  :  splendid  public  festivals  were  given  to 
the  conqueror  of  Italy ;  and  writers,  poets,  and  artists  vied  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  his  triumphs.  Great  as  his  successes  were,  flattery  contrived 
to  outstrip  truth.  He  however  appeared  distant  and  reserved.  He  was 
appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  **  Army  of  England,"  but  after  a  rapid 
inspection  of  the  French  coasts  and  of  the  troops  stationed  near  them,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  The  expedition  of  Egypt  was  then  secretly  contemplated 
by  the  Directory.  A  project  concerning  that  country  was  found  in  the 
archives  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul*  minister  of  Louis  ZV« 
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had  it  was  reiiYed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Directory.  The  Directory  on 
their  part  were  not  sorry  to  remore  from  France  a  man  whose  presence  in 
Pbris  gare  them  uneasiness ;  and  Bonaparte  warmly  approred  of  a  phn 
which  opened  to  his  view  the  prospect  of  an  independent  command,  while 
risions  of  an  Eastern  empire  floated  before  his  mind.  He  had  in  his  com- 
position something  of  that  vague  enthusiasm  of  the  imagination  for  remote 
countries  and  high-sounding  names.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  there  was 
nothing  at  present  in  Fmnce  to  satisfy  his  excited  ambition,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  thought  as  yet  of  the  poesibiiity  of  his  attaining  supreme 
power.  He  was  still  faithful  to  the  Republic,  though  he  foresaw  that  its 
gOTemment  must  undergo  further  changes. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  having  been  got  ready,  partly  with  the  treasures 
that  the  French  seized  at  Bern  in  their  invasion  of  Switzerland  in  March, 
1796,  in  which  Bonaparte  took  no  active  part,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Toulon, 
from  whence  he  sailed  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  POrient  in  the  night  of 
the  19th  May,  while  Nelson's  blockading  fleet  had  been  forced  by  violent 
winds  to  remove  from  that  coast.  The  destination  of  the  French  fleet  was 
kept  a  profound  secret :  thirty  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  the  army  of 
[taly,  composed  the  land  force. 

The  fleet  arrived  before  Malta  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  captured  the 
island.  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  called,  had  never 
acknowledged  the  French  republic,  and  were  therefore  considered  at  war 
with  it.  The  grand-master  Hompesch,  a  weak  old  man,  made  no  prepa- 
ntions  against  an  attack ;  yet  the  fortifications  of  La  Yalette  were  such  that 
they  might  have  baffled  the  whole  power  of  the  French  fleet  and  army,  even 
supposing  that  Bonaparte  could  have  spared  time  for  the  siege.  But  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  pursue  his  way  to  Egypt,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  overtaken  by  Nelson  and  the  English  fleet,  who,  having  received 
information  of  his  saib'ng  from  Toulon,  were  eagerly  looking  out  for  him. 
Every  moment  was  therefore  of  value  to  Bonaparte.  With  his  usual  bold- 
ness, he  summoned  the  grand-master  to  surrender  on  the  11th,  and  the 
grand-master  obeyed  the  summons. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  were  traitors  among  the  knights  in  high 
offices,  who  forced  the  grand-master  to  capitulate.  As  the  French  general 
and  his  staff  passed  through  the  triple  line  of  fortifications.  General  CaffiireUi 
observed  to  Bonaparte,  that  "  It  was  lucky  there  was  some  one  within  to 
open  the  massive  gates  to  them,  for  had  the  pkce  been  altogether  empty 
they  would  have  found  it  rather  diflicult  to  get  into  it."  After  the  usua« 
spoliation  of  the  churches,  the  albergni,  and  other  establishments  of  the 
order,  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  were  melted  into  bars  and  taken  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  Bonaparte  left  a  garrison  at  Malta  under  General 
Vaubois,  and  embarked  on  the  19th  for  Egypt. 

As  the  French  fleet  sailed  by  the  island  of  Candia  it  passed  near  the 
tf  s«s 
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English  fleet,  which  hating  been  at  Alexandria,  and  heanng  nothing  of  the 
French  there,  was  sailing  back  towards  Syracuse.  E>enon  says  the  English 
were  seen  by  some  of  the  French  ships  on  the  26th,  bat  the  Fr^K^h  were 
not  seen  by  Nelson's  fleet,  owing  to  the  hazy  weather.  On  the  39th  of 
June,  Bonaparte  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  landed  a  few  miles  from 
that  city  without  any  opposition.  France  was  at  peace  with  the  Porte,  its 
charge  d^afl!kires,  Rufiin,  was  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor. All  Efl^endi,  was  at  Paris  ;  the  Turks  of  Egypt  therefore  did  not  expect 
the  invasion. 

When  they  saw  the  French  marching  towards  Alexandria,  the  garrison 
shut  the  gates  and  prepared  for  defence.  The  town,  however,  was  easily 
taken ;  when  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  he  came  as  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  to  deliver 
thom  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers 
respected  God,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Kora^n.  On  the  7ih  of  July  the  army 
moved  on  towards  Cairo.  They  were  much  annoyed  on  the  road  by  parties 
of  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  who  watched  for  any  stragglers  that  fell  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  immediately  cut  them  down,  without  the  French  being  able  to 
check  them,  as  they  had  no  cavalry.  At  last,  after  a  harassing  march,  the 
French  on  the  5^1st  arrived  in  sight  of  the  great  Pyramids,  and  saw  the 
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whole  Mameluke  force  under  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  Beya  encamped  before 
them  at  Embabeh.  The  Mamelukes  formed  a  splendid  cavalry  of  about 
fiye  thousand  men,  besides  the  Arab  auxiliaries ;  but  their  infantry,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Fellahs,  was  contemptible.  The  Mamelukes  had  no  idea 
of  the  resistance  of  which  squares  of  disciplined  infimtry  are  capable.  They 
charged  furiously,  and  for  a  moment  disordered  one  of  the  French  squares, 
but  succeeded  no  further,  haying  no  guns  to  support  them.  The  ToUeys 
of  musketry  and  grape-shot  made  fearful  havoc  among  them ;  and  after 
losing  most  of  their  men  in  desperate  attempts  to  break  the  French  ranks, 
the  remnants  of  this  brilliant  cavalry  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt ;  othen 
crossed  the  Nile,  and  retreated  towards  Syria. 

This  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  victory  was  cheaply 
bought  over  a  barbarian  cavalry  unacquainted  with  European  tactics. 
Bonaparte  two  days  after  entered  Cairo  without  resistance,  and  assembled  a 
divan  or  council  of  the  principal  Turks  and  Arab  sheiks,  who  were  to  have 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  He  professed  a  determination  to 
administer  equal  justice  and  protection  to  all  classes  of  people,  even  to  the 
humblest  Fellah,  a  thing  unknown  in  that  country  for  ages.  He  established 
an  institute  of  sciences  at  Cairo ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  ci  the  Ulemas  and  of  the  Imams,  and  to  some  extent  he  suooeeded.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  he  or  any  of  his  genends,  except  Menon,  road* 
profession  of  Islamism.  The  report  originated  in  a  desultory  conversation 
he  had  with  some  of  the  sheiks,  who  hinted  at  the  advantages  that  might 
result  to  him  and  his  army  from  the  adoption. of  the  religion  of  the  country. 
It  was  however  a  wild  idea,  unsuited  both  to  him  and  the  sort  of  men  he 
commanded.  It  would  have  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldien, 
and  would  not  probably  have  conciliated  the  Moslem  natives. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  internal  affidn  of  Egypt,  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Nelson  took  place  in  the  roads  of  Aboukir  on  the 
Ist  and  2d  of  August.  He  was  now  shut  out  from  all  communication  with 
Europe.  The  sultan  at  the  same  time  issued  an  indignant  manifesto,  dated 
10th  September,  declaring  war  against  France  for  having  invaded  one  of 
his  provinces,  and  prepared  to  send  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  A 
popular  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cairo  on  the  23d  of  September;  and  tlui 
French  found  scattered  in  the  streets  were  killed.  Many,  howerer,  and 
especially  the  women  and  children,  were  saved  m  the  houses  of  the  better 
sort  of  inhabitants.  Bonaparte,  who  was  absent,  returned  quickly  with 
troops ;  the  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  the  survivon  took 
refuge  in  the  Great  Mosque,  the  doors  of  which  they  barricaded.  Bona- 
parte ordered  them  to  be  foreed  with  cannon.  A  dreadful  massacre  ensued 
iHthin  the  mosque,  even  after  all  resistance  had  been  abandoned ;  five 
thousand  Moslems  were  killed  on  that  day.  Bonaparte  then  issued  a 
pTochmaticn,  in  which,  imitating  the  Oriental  style,  he  told  the  Egyptians 
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that  he  was  the  man  of  fate  who  had  been  foretold  in  the  Koran,  and  that 
any  resistance  to  him  was  impious  as  well  as  unavailing,  and  that  he  could 
call  them  to  account  even  for  their  most  secret  thoughts,  as  nothing  was  con- 
cealed from  him. 

In  the  month  of  December  Bonaparte  went  to  Suez,  where  he  received 
deputations  from  several  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  shereef  of  Mekka, 
whom  he  had  propitiated  by  gi^ng  protection  to  the  great  caravan  of  the 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  that  sanctuary.  From  Suez  he  crossed,  at  ebb  tide, 
over  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  the  Arabian  coast,  where  he  received  a  depu- 
tation from  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.  On  his  return  to  Suez  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  rising  tide,  and  was  in  some  danger  of  being  drowned.  This 
he  told  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena. 

Meantime  the  Turks  were  assembling  forces  in  Syria,  and  Djezzar  Pasha 
of  Acre  was  appointed  seraskier  or  commander.  Bonaparte  resolved  on  an 
ezpedition  to  Syria.  In  February,  1799,  he  crossed  the  desert  with  ten 
thousand  men,  took  £1  Arish  and  Gaza,  and  on  the  7th  March  he  stormed 
Jaffii,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  several  thous&nd  Turks.  A  summons 
had  been  sent  to  them,  but  they  cut  oflfthe  head  of  the  messenger.  A  great 
number  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  the  horrors  of  which  Bonaparte  himself  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Directory  acknowledges  to  have  been  frightful. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  garrison  held  out  in  the  fort  and  other  build- 
ings, until  at  last  they  surrendered  as  prisoners.  They  were  then  mustered, 
and  the  natives  of  Egypt  being  separated  from  the  Turks  and  Amaouts,  the 
latter  were  put  under  a  strong  guard,  but  were  supplied  with  provisions, 
Ac    Two  days  after,  on  the  9th,  a  body  of  prisonera  was  marched  oat  of 
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Jaffii  in  the  centre  of  a  square  battalion  commanded  by  General  Bon.  They 
proceeded  to  the  sand-hills  S.  E.  of  Jaffa,  and  there  being  divided  into  small 
bodies,  they  were  put  to  death  in  masses  by  Tolleys  of  musketry.  Those 
who  fell  wounded  were  finished  with  the  bayonet.  The  bodies  were  heaped 
up  into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  and  their  bleached  bones  were  still  to  be 
seen  not  many  years  since.  Such  was  the  massacre  of  Jaffii,  which  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  pretended  to  justify  by  saying  that  these  men  had  formed 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  £1  Arish  and  Gaza,  upon  the  surrender  of  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  return  home  on  condition  of  not  serving  against 
the  French ; — on  arriving  at  Jaffa,  however,  through  which  they  must  pass, 
their  countrymen  retained  them  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  that  place. 

It  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  these  men  were  the  iden- 
tical men  of  El  Arish  or  Gaza.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  true  that 
the  Turks  did  not  at  that  time  observe  the  rules  of  war  among  civilized 
nations ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  were  liable  to  be  treated  with  the 
extreme  rigour  of  warfare.  Still  it  was  an  act  of  cruelty,  because  done  in 
cold  blood  and  two  days  after  their  surrender.  The  motive  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, was  not  wanton  cruelty,  but  policy,  in  thus  getting  rid  of  a  body  of 
determined  men,  who  would  have  embarrassed  the  French  as  prisoners, 
or  increased  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  if  set  at  hberty.  This  is  the  only 
apology,  if  apology  it  be,  for  the  deed.    Another  and  a  worse  reason  w 
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the  old  principle  of  Bonaparte  of  striking  terror  into  the  country  which  he 
was  invading.  Bat  this  system,  which  succeeded  pretty  well  with  the 
North  Italians  or  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  failed  of  its  efiect  when  applied  to 
the  Turks  or  the  Arabs;  it  only  made  them  more  desperate,  as  the  defence 
of  Acre  soon  after  proved.  Miot,  in  his  Memoirs,  has,  it  seems,  made  a 
mistake  as  ;p  the  number  of  the  victims,  whom  he  states  at  two  or  three 
thousand ;  they  were  about  twelve  hundred. 

At  Ja^  the  French  troops  began  to  feel  the  first  attack  of  the  plague, 
and  their  hospitals  were  established  in  that  town.  On  the  14th  the  army 
marched  towards  Acre,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th.  Djezzar  Pasha, 
1  cruel  but  resolute  old  Turk,  had  prepared  himself  for  a  siege.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  with  the  Tiger  and  Theseus  English  ships  of  the  line,  after 
assisting  him  in  repairing  the  old  fortifications  of  the  place,  brought  his 
ships  close  to  the  town,  which  projects  into  the  sea,  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  defence.  The  Theseus  intercepted  a  French  flotilla  with  heavy  cannon 
and  ammunition  destined  for  the  siege ;  and  the  pieces  were  immediately 
mounted  on  the  walls  and  turned  against  the  French.  Colonel  Philippeaux, 
an  able  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  been  Bonaparte's  schoolfellow  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  emigrated,  directed  the  artilJery  of  Acre.  Bonaparte  was 
compelled  to  batter  the  walls  with  only  12-pounders:  by  the  28th  of  March, 
however,  he  had  efiected  a  breach.  The  French  went  to  the  assault, 
crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  breach,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks 
led  on  by  Djeziar  himself.  The  Turks,  joined  by  English  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, made  sevenU  sorties,  and  partly  destroyed  the  French  works  and 
mines. 

Meantime  the  mountaineers  of  Naplous  and  of  the  countries  eait  of  the 
Jordan,  joined  by  Turks  from  Damascus,  had  assembled  a  large  force  near 
Tiberias  for  the  relief  of  Acre.  Bonaparte,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  to 
guard  the  trenches,  marched  against  the  Syrians,  defeated  their  undisciplined 
crowds  at  Nazareth  and  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  completely  dispersed  them : 
the  fugitives  took  the  road  to  Damascus.  Bonaparte  quickly  returned  to 
his  camp  before  Acre,  when  'the  arrival  of  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
from  Jafib  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  redoubled  vigour. 
The  month  of  April  was  spent  in  useless  attempts  to  storm  the  place. 

Philippeaux  died  on  the  2i  of  May,  of  illness  and  over-exertion,  but  was 
replaced  by  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  marines,  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  the  other  ofllcers  of  the  squadron.  The  French,  after  repeated  assaults, 
made  a  lodgment  in  a  large  tower  which  commanded  the  rest  of  the  forti- 
fications, upon  which  the  Turks  and  the  British  sailors,  armed  with  pikes» 
hastened  to  dislodge  them.  At  this  moment  the  long^xpected  Turkish 
fleet  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  under  the  command  of  Hassan  Bey,  and  the 
regiment  Tchifflik,  of  the  Nizam  or  regular  infantry,  was  immediately 
landed. 
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Sir  Sidney  Smith,  without  losing  time,  sent  them  od  a  sortie  against  the 
French  trenches,  which  the  Turks  forced,  seizing  on  a  battery  and  spiking 
the  guns.  This  diversion  had  the  eflfect  of  dislodging  the  French  from  the 
tower.  After  several  other  attempts  Bonaparte  ordered  an  assault  on  a 
wide  breach  which  had  been  efiected  in  the  curtain.  General  Lannes  led 
the  column.  Djezzar  gave  orders  to  let  the  French  come  in,  and  then 
close  upon  them  man  against  man,  in  which  sort  of  combat  the  Turks  were 
sure  to  have  the  advantage.  The  foremost  of  the  assailants  advanced  into 
the  garden  of  the  pasha's  pahice,  where  they  were  all  cut  down ;  General 
Ramband  was  killed,  and  Lannes  carried  away  wounded.  On  the  20th  of 
May  Bonaparte  made  a  last  effort,  in  which  General  Bon  and  Colonel 
Yeneux  were  killed,  with  most  of  the  stormmg  party.  General  Caffiirelli 
had  died  before. 

The  artny  now  began  to  murmur:  seven  or  eight  assaults  had  been 
made,  the  trenches  and  ditches  were  filled  with  the  slain,  which  the  fire 
of  the  besieged  prevented  them  from  burying ;  and  disease,  assisted  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  spreading  fast  in  their  camp.  After  fifty-four 
days  since  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  Bonaparte  saw  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  siege.    The  people  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Druses, 
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and  Mutoalis,  who  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  join  him  against  Djezzart 
seeing  his  hUnie  before  Acre,  altered  their  mind,  and  sent  a  deputation 
on  board  the  Turkish  and  English  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  Bonaparte 
learned  that  the  great  Turkish  armament  from  Rhodes  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Egypt :  the  Mamelukes  had  also  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  were  threatening  Cairo.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Egypt. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  French  army  broke  up  from  before  Acre,  and 
began  its  retreat.  In  the  order  of  the  day  which  he  issued  on  that  occa- 
sion, Bonaparte  afiected  to  treat  with  disdain  the  check  he  had  met  with, 
but  he  expressed  himself  Tery  diflerently  to  Murat  and  his  other  confi- 
dants, and  we  find  him,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena,  reverting 
to  the  subject  with  expressions  of  disappointment  and  regret.  "Possessed 
of  Acre,  the  army  would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  us. 
The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  speak  Arabic  were  ready  for 

a  change,  they  were  only  waiting  for  a  man With  a  hundred 

thousand  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  I  might  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople or  to  India ;  I  might  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  ) 
should  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
would  have  run  into  a  difierent  coune.*'  Whatever  may  be  the  thought 
of  the  chances  of  ultimate  success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte,  after 
taking  Acre,  would  have  become  master  of  all  Syria.  But  his  position, 
and  that  of  the  countries  around  him,  were  very  different  from  those  of 
Alexander  and  the  Persians. 

The  French  army  retreated  through  Jafia,  burning  every  thing  behind 
them,  harvest  and  all.  "The  whole  country  is  on  fire  in  our  rear,"  is 
Berthier's  laconic  expression  in  his  report  of  that  campaign.  Before  con- 
tinuing their  retreat  from  Jafia,  Bonaparte  ordered  the  hospitals  to  be 
cleared,  and  all  those  who  could  be  removed*  to  be  forwarded  to  Egypt  by 
sea.  There  remained  about  twenty  patients,  chiefly  sufiering  from  the 
plague,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  could  not  be  removed.  To 
leave  them  behind  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
Napoleon,  some  say  another  officer,  asked  Desgenettes,  the  chief  physi- 
cian, whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  administer  opium  to 
them.  Desgenettes  replied,  that  "his  business  was  to  cure  and  not  to 
kill." 

A  rear-guard  was  then  left  behind  at  Jaffii,  for  the  protection  of  these  men, 
which  remained  there  three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  army.  When 
the  rear-guard  left,  all  the  patients  were  dead,  except  one  or  two,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  they,  or  some  other  of  the  sick  who 
were  sent  by  sea  and  were  also  taken,  having  heard  something  of  the  sug- 
gestion about  the  opium,  propagated  the  report  that  the  sick  had  been 
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really  poisoned,  which  was  belieyed  both  in  France  and  in  England  for 
many  years  aAer.  Such  is  the  result  of  Las  Cases's  investigation  of  this 
business,  both  from  Napoleon  himself  and  from  the  chief  persons  who 
were  at  Jaffii  at  the  time. 

Bonaparte  entered  Cairo,  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  S3rrian  campaign 
lasted  little  more  than  three  months,  and  it  cost  the  French  about  four 
thousand  men,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  the  plague.  The  history  of  that 
memorable  campaign  is  given  in  Berthier's  official  account,  as  chief  of 
the  staff,  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  despatches,  and  Miot's  '*  Memoirs ;"  the  last 
appear  to  be  rather  exaggerated  in  some  instances,  but  all  agree  in  giving 
a  sad  picture  of  the  condition  and  suflerings  of  the  French  army. 

While  Bonaparte  was  in  Syria,  Desaiz  had  driven  the  Mamelukes  from 
Upper  Egypt,  and  beyond  the  cataracts  of  Assouan.  The  French  had 
also  occupied  Coeseir.  The  division  of  Desaix  contained  the  French  sa- 
vants, and  Denon  among  the  rest,  who  examined  the  monuments  of 
Thebes,  Dendera,  Etfou,  &c.  From  their  observations,  the  splendid  work 
on  Egypt  was  afterwards  compiled. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Bonaparte  being  informed  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  landed  eighteen  thousand  men  at  Aboukir,  under  Seid  Mustapha 
Pasha,  immediately  assembled  his  army  to  attack  them.  He  had  formed 
a  cavahry,  which  was  commanded  by  Murat ;  the  Turks  had  none.  The 
Turks  had  intrenched  themselves  near  the  sea,  and  the  French  attacked 
their  advanced  posts,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  intrenchments ;  but 
the  Turkish  guns  checked  their  advance,  and  threw  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants  into  disorder.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks  then  sallied  out, 
but  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit  falling  into  complete  disorder,  they 
were  charged  by  the  French,  both  infiintry  and  cavalry,  routed,  and  fol- 
lowed into  their  intrenchments,  where  they  fell  into  inextricable  confusion. 
About  ten  thousand  of  them  perished,  either  by  the  bayonet  or  in  the  sea, 
where  they  threw  themselves  in  hopes  of  regaining  their  ships.  The  sea 
appeared  covered  with  their  turbans.  Six  thousand  men  received  quarter, 
together  with  the  pasha,  whom  Bonaparte  condescended  to  praise  for  the 
courage  he  had  displayed.  This  victory  of  Aboukir,  fought  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1799,  closed  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  campaign. 

It  was  after  this  battle  that  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  France,  through  the  newspapers,  and  also  by  letters  from  his  brothers 
and  other  personal  friends.  He  learnt  the  disasters  of  the  French  armies, 
the  1  )ss  of  Italy,  the  general  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in  France  against 
the  Directory,  and  the  intrigues  and  animosities  among  the  directors  them- 
selves, and  between  them  and  the  legislative  councils.  He  determined  at 
once  to  return  to  France.  He  kept  it,  however,  a  secret  from  the  army, 
and  ordered  two  frigates  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  to  be  got  ready  for 
sea,  and  having  ordered  his  &vourite  officers,  Murat,  Lannea,  Berthiei^ 
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Marmont,  and  also  MM.  Monge,  Denon,  and  Berthollet,  to  meet  him  at 
Alexandria,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  18th  of  August,  and,  on  arriving  at  Alex- 
andria, embarked  secretly  on  board  the  frigate  La  Muiron  on  the  23d.  He 
took  leave  of  Kleber,  whom  he  left  in  command,  only  by  letter. 

He  left  in  Egypt  twenty  thousand  men,  having  lost  about  nine  thousand 
in  his  campaigns.  The  English  fleet  had  gone  to  Cyprus  to  get  provi- 
sions, and  Bonaparte  was  again  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  the  English 
cruisers.  He  is  said  to  have  read,  during  the  passage,  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran  with  great  assiduity.  On  the  30th  of  September,  the  two  fri- 
gates entered  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  on  the  7th  of  October  they  sailed  again, 
and  passing  unnoticed  through  the  English  squadron,  they  anchored  on 
the  9th  in  the  gulf  of  Prejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon.  The  usual 
forms  of  quartSintine  were  dispensed  with,  and  on  his  landing  he  was 
received  with  applause  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  on  his  road 
to  Paris,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  which  had  suffered  so  much  ii.  the 
Revolution.  People  were  tired  of  the  Directory,  which  had  shown  both 
incapacity  and  corruption,  and  to  which  they  attributed  all  the  bte  misfor- 
tunes of  France. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  found  himself  courted,  as  he  probably 
expected,  by  the  various  parties.    The  republicans,  with  Generals  Joa^ 
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dan,  Bemadotte,  Augereau,  and  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  FIto  Hun* 
dredy  withed  to  MStrain  the  power  of  the  Directory,  to  tom  ont  Bama, 
but  to  maintain  the  Conetitntion  of  the  year  III,  Sieyee,  one  of  the 
directors,  With  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  EMere,  wished  for  a  new  con- 
stitution, leas  democratic,  of  which  he  had  sketched  the  outline.  Barras 
Btrore  to  maintAia  the  power  of  the  Dtreotory,  of  which  tiU  then  he  had 
been  the  most  influential  member.  But  his  party  was  small  and  in  bad 
odour  with  the  people.  Bonaparte  dedded  on  joining  with  Sieyes,  and 
giving  him  his  militaiy  support;  the  day  for  attempting  the  proposed 
change  in  the  constitution  was  fixed  between  them  and  their  friends. 

The  Council  of  Elders  met  at  six  o'clock  in  the  monung  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  (November  0,1700,)  at  the Tuileries;  but  several  of  the  kadinjr 
members  of  the  republican  party  were  not  summoned.  Comudet,  Lebnin, 
and  other  members  in  the  interest  of  Bieyes,  apcike  of  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Republic,  of  conspiracies  of  the  JaooUnsy  of  a  return  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  dbc.  The  majority  of  the  council  wene  either  in  the  secret, 
or  were  really  agitated  by  fear  of  the  Jacobins.  The  council  adopted  a 
resolution,  according  to  the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  oonetitution,  by  which 
the  two  councils  were  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Cloud  the  next  day,  in  order 
to  be  safer  from  any  attempts  of  the  mob  of  the  capital.  By  another  reso- 
lution General  Bonaparte  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  Paris,  and  charged  with  pretecting  the  safe  removal  of  the 
councils.  A  message  signifying  this  apfxantment,  and  summoning  him  to 
appear  before  the  elders,  was  carried  to  Bonaparte  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  military  levee.  He  immediately  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
invited  all  the  officen  to  follow  him.  The  greiiter  number  did  so ;  but 
Bemadotte  and  a  few  more  declined  the  invitation.  Bonapaite  had  been 
talking  privately  with  Bemadotte,  but  could  not  win  him  ovcor  to  his  side ; 
he  found  him  ^  as  stubborn  as  a  bar  of  ircm." 

Bonaparte  having  given  his  orders  to  the  adjutants  ef  the  various  batta- 
lions of  the  national  guards,  and  to  the  oommanding  officers  of  the  r^ular 
troops  which  were  formed  in  the  Champs  Elysto,  repaired  to  the  Council 
of  Elders,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue,  among  whom  were  Moreau, 
Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Le  F^vre,  who  commanded  the  National 
Guards.  He  told  the  council  that  they  represented  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  that  by  their  resolutions  of  that  moming  they  had  saved  the  Re- 
public, that  he  and  bis  brave  compani<xis  would  support  them,  and  he  swore 
this  in  his  and  their  names.  Coming  out  of  the  hall,  he  read  to  the  assem- 
bled troops  the  resolutions  of  the  elden,  which  were  received  by  the  sd- 
'^ieiB  with  bursts  of  applause. 

.  Meanwhile  the  three  directors,  IBarras,  Meulias,  and  Gohier,  who  re- 
mained at  the  Luxembourg,  after  Bieyes  and  Duces  had  gone  to  the  Tuile- 
ries* and  given  in  their  resignation,  became  alarmed*    They  had  no  foree 
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at  their  disposal;  even  their  own  personal  guard  had  deserted  them. 
Barras  sent  his  secretary  Bottot  to  endeaTour  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte. 
The  general  receired  him  in  public  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  and  assum- 
ing the  tone  of  an  angry  master,  upbraided  the  directors  with  their  mis- 
conduct : — ^^  What  hare  you  done  with  that  France  which  I  left  to  you 
prosperous  and  glorious  T  I  Jeft  her  at  peace,  and  I  find  her  at  war ;  I 
left  her  triumphant,  and  I  find  nothing  but  spoliations  and  misery.  What 
have  you  done  with  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  left  behind, 
my  companions  in  arms  and  in  glory  ?    They  are  no  more " 

He  then  signified  to  Bottot  in  private  his  friendly  sentiments  towards 
Barras,  and  assured  him  of  his  personal  protection  if  he  immediately  ab- 
dicated. Talleyrand  had  meantime  seen  Barras,  who,  fearing  perhaps  to 
expose  himself  to  an  iuTcstigation  of  his  official  conduct,  consented  to 
resign.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Elders  to  that  effect,  and  then 
set  ofi*  for  his  estate  in  the  country  under  an  escort  which  Bonaparte  gave 
him.  Gohier  and  Moulins  being  thus  left  alone,  did  not  constitute  the 
number  required  by  the  constitution  in  order  to  give  to  their  deliberations 
the  authority  of  an  executiTe  council.  Moreau  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to 
guard  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  in  fact  to  keep  the  two  directors 
prisoners  there. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  baring  met  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  same 
day,  receiTed  a  message  from  the  elders,  adjourning  the  sitting  to  St.  Cloud 
for  the  next  day.  They  separated  amidst  cries  of  **  The  Republic  and  the 
Constitution  for  ever !" 

Fouch6,  the  minister  of  police,  Cambac^res,  minister  of  justice,  Talley- 
rand, and  other  influential  men,  seconded  the  views  of  Bonaparte  and  of 
Bieyes.  The  power  of  the  Directory  was  at  an  end.  The  question  was, 
what  form  of  government  should  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  agreed  at 
last  that  the  council  should  adjourn  themselves  to  the  following  year,  after 
appointing  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitution, 
and  that  meantime  an  executive  should  be  formed  consisting  of  three  con- 
suls, Sieyes,  Duces,  and  Bonaparte.  These  measures  it  was  known  would 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  Elders,  but  would  meet  with  a  deter- 
mined opposition  in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

On  the  19th  Brumaire,  (10th  November,)  the  councils  assembled  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  republican  minority  in  the  Council  of  Elders  complained 
loudly  of  the  hasty  and  irregular  convocation  of  the  preceding  day.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debate  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by 
Berthier  and  his  secretary  Bourienne,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  account 
of  the  scene.  He  told  the  deputies  that  they  were  treading  upon  a  vol- 
cano, that  he  and  his  brethren  in  arms  came  to  ofier  their  assistance,  that 
his  views  were  disinterested,  ^ and  yet,"  he  added,  "I  am  calumniated,  I 
am  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  Cesar."    This  was  uttered  in  a  rambling, 
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brdcen  manner.  Lingiet,  one  of  the  minority,  said  to  him,  **  General,  will 
you  swear  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  ?" 

Bonaparte  then  became  animated :  **  The  Constitution  !"  he  cried  out, 
"  you  violated  it  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  you  riolated  it  on  the  2Sd  FJor§a1, 
yen  yiolated  it  on  tbe  80th  Prairial.  All  parties  by  turns  have  appealed 
to  the  Constitution,  and  all  parties  by  turns  have  violated  it.  As  we  cannot 
preserve  the  Constitution,  let  us  at  least  preserve  liberty  and  equality.** 
He  then  talked  of  conspiracies,  of  danger  to  the  Republic,  &c.  Several 
members  insisted  on  the  general  revealing  these  conspiracies,  explaining 
these  dangers. 

Bonaparte,  after  some  hesitation,  named  Moulins  and  Barras,  who,  he  said 
had  proposed  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy.  This  increased 
the  vociferations  among  the  members :  **  The  general  must  explain  him* 
self,  every  thing  must  be  told  before  all  France."  But  he  had  nothing  to 
reveal.  He  spoke  of  a  party  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  which 
wanted  to  re-establish  the  convention  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  His  sei^ 
tences  became  incoherent,  he  was  confused,  but  at  last  he  said,  ^  If  any 
orator,  paid  by  foreigners,  attempts  to  put  me  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law, 
let  him  beware  !  I  shall  appeal  to  my  brave  companions,  whose  caps  I 
perceive  at  the  entrance  of  this  hall."  Bourienne  and  Berthier  advised 
him  now  to  withdraw,  and  they  came  out  together,  when  Bonaparte  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  military  assembled  before  the  palace. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  also  assembled.  Its  president,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  read  aloud  the  resignation  of  Barras,  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  the  Council  of  Eldera.  Some  of  the  leaders  then  proposed  to  repeat 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
**  No  dictator,  no  new  Cromwell  I"  resounded  through  the  hall.  Angereau, 
who  was  present,  went  out  and  told  Bonaparte  what  was  passing  in  the 
council.  **  You  have  placed  younelf  in  a  pretty  situation."— -'*  Augereau," 
replied  Bonaparte,  ^  remember  Arcole ;  things  appeared  still  wone  there 
at  one  time.  Keep  quiet,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  will  see."  He  then 
entered  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  accompanied  by  four  gre- 
nadiers. 

The  soldiers  remained  at  the  entrance,  he  advanced  towards  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  uncovered.  He  was  received  with  loud  and  indignant  vocife- 
rations. **  We  will  have  no  dictator,  no  soldiera  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
laws.  Let  him  be  outlawed!  he  is  a  traitor!"  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  general  clamour.  He  was  con- 
fused, and  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do.  Several  memben  crowded  around 
him ;  a  cry  of  ''  Let  us  save  our  general !"  was  heard  coming  from  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  a  party  of  grenadien  rushed  in,  placed  Bonaparte  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  hall. 

One  0^  the  grenadien  had  his  coat  torn  in  struggling  with  a  deputy, 
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but  the  atoiy  of  the  daggers  dnwn  againtt  Boaapeite  appears  to  be  on- 
founded.  In  the  confosion  of  the  monwt  Bonaparte  may  hare  fiuided  iL 
Lucien,  after  the  depaicnre  of  his  brother,  attempted  to  padfy  the  oooncil, 
but  the  ezaspemtuni  of  the  membeis  was  too  great.  A  motion  was  put  to 
outlaw  Qeneral  Bonaparte.  Lucien  refused  to  put  it  to  the  Tote,  sayingt 
**  I  cannot  outlaw  my  own  brother,"  and  he  deposited  the  insignia  of  pre- 
sident, and  left  the  ohair.  He  then  asked  to  be  heard  in  his  brother's  de- 
fence,  but  he  was  not  listened  to. 

At  this  moment,  a  party  of  grenadiers  sent  by  Napoleon  entered  the 
hall.  Lucien  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  marched  out. 
He  found  the  military  outside  already  exasperated  at  the  treatment  their 
general  had  receiyed.  Lucien  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  loud  yoice 
cried  out  to  diem,  that  fkclious  men,  armed  with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay 
of  England,  had  interrupted  by  violence  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  FiTe  Hundred,  and  that  he,  in  his  quality  of  president  of  that  assembly, 
requested  them  to  employ  force  against  the  disturbers.  "  I  proclaim  that 
the  assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved.'* 

This  address  of  Lucien  decided  the  business.  The  soldiers  felt  no  more 
scruples  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  president.  Murat  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Council,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. He  summoned  the  deputies  to  disperse,  but  was  answered  by  loud 
vociferations,  execrations,  and  shouts  of  **  The  Republic  for  ever !"  The 
drums  werb  then  ordered  to  beat,  and  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall«  They 
levelled  their  mudcets,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  deputies  now 
fled,  many  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  others  went  out  quietly  by  the 
door.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hall  was  entirely  cleared.  In  this  aflhir  the 
military  were  the  instruments,  and  Lucien  the  chief  director.  It  is  well 
here  to  quote  the  words  of  Lucien,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years, 
filled  with  strange  vicissitudes,  has  lately  reverted  to  the  subject  in  a  pam- 
phlet in  answer  to  Qeneral  Lamarque's  Memoirs,  '^  We  were  convinced 
that  the  immense  majority  of  the  French  would  approve  our  proceedings, 
but  our  audacity  did  not  wait  for  the  legal  manifestation  of  the  wishes  of 
France,  and  for  this  we  hesitated.  .  .  .  The  conqueror  of  so  many  battles 
was  for  a  moment  confused,  not,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  asserted,  through 
weakness,  but  because  he  was  going  to  usurp  a  right  which  he  had  not 
then, — ^the  right  of  dissolving  the  legislature ;  we  hesitated  because  we 
had  in  view  the  scaflbld  and  the  stigma  of  traitors,  which  would  ^have  been 
our  lot  bad  we  fidled,  without  having  time  to  take  the  votes  of  the  nation 
upon  our  bold  attempt.  If  Napoleon  wavered  a  moment,  he  soon  con- 
quered his  hesitation ;  we  braved  the  scaflTold,  and  all  France  gave  us  a  b'U 
of  indemnity  by  raising  my  brother  to  the  consulate,  and  afterwards  (un- 
luckily perhaps)  to  the  empire.  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  ^  the 
appeal  of  the  councils  to  the  constitution  was  an  inconsistency,  as  that  cen- 
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ttitution  hal  been  already  Yiolated  by  themselres  on  the  IMi  Fructidor, 

**Od  timi  day  the  legafa'ty  of  the  eooncils  was  loat ;  the  inyiokbiJity  of  the 
Council  of  Fi^e  Himdied  could  only  haTe  continued  as  long  as  that  assem- 
bly kept  wkhin  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Beyond  this  thsTB  is  no  moro 
legality  for  any  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature.'*  One  might  go 
further  back  than  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  question  the  legality  of  the  13th 
Vendefniaire,  in  whieb  Bonaparte  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  But  to 
talk  of  legality  in  France,  afler  the  orerthrow  of  the  constitntionai  mo- 
narchy in  17(K2,  would  be  merely  a  waste  of  time. 

Go  the  night  of  the  same  day,  (10th  Brumaire,)  the  elders  assembled 
again,  and  agveed  that  a  provisional  executire  of  three  consuls  should  be 
appointed.  The  initiatiye  however  belonging  to  the  other  council,  Lucien 
assembled  a  small  minority,  some  say  only  thirty  members,  out  of  Five 
Hundred,  who  on  that  night  passed  several  resolutions,  by  one  of  which  it 
was  stated  that  there  was  no  longer  a  directory.  By  another,  a  list  of  the 
more  ardent  republican  membeafs  was  drawn  up,  who  were  declared  to 
have  forfeited  their  seats  in  consequence  of  their  viol^oce  and  their 
crimes.  By  another,  three  provisional  consuls  were  appointed,  Sieyes, 
Ducos,  and  Bonaparte.  At  cme  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bonaparte 
took  the  oath  before  the  council.  At  three  o'clock,  the  two  councils 
adjourned  for  three  months,  after  appointing  a  commission  to  revise  the 
GonstitutiDn. 

VERY  thing  was  now  quiet  at  8t.  Cloud,  and  Bona- 
parte returned  to  Paris  with  Bourienne.  After 
quieting  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  he  told  Bourienne 
that  he  thought  he  had  spoken  some  nonsense 
while  before  the  councils.  '*  I  had  rather  speak  to 
soldiers  than  to  lawyen.  These  fdlows  reaHy  put 
ma  out  of  countenance;  I  have  not  the  habit  of 
speaking  before  large  assemblies.  But  the  habit  wifl  come  by  and  by. 
On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  Bonaparte  took  up  his  residence  in 
tJie  Luxembourg,  the  palace  of  the  ex-directors. 

The  fall  of  the  Directorial  Qovemment,  however  irr^ralarly  Inrought 
abooti  was  certainly  not  a  subject  of  regret  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  people,  who  had  neither  respect  for  it  nor  any  confidence  in  it. 
The  profligacy  and  dishonesty  of  that  government  were  notorious. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  three  consuls,  Bieyes  having  said  something 
about  a  president,  Ducos  immediately  replied,  ^  The  general  takes  the 
chair  of  course."  Bonaparte  then  began  to  state  his  views  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  on  the  policy  to  be  punned  by  the 
government*  and  supported  them  in  a  firm,  authoritative  tone.  Ducos  of 
course  assented,  and  from  that  moment  Bieyes  perceived  that  his  own  infln* 
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ence  was  at  an  end :  he  told  his  friends  that  they  had  giren  themselves  a 
master,  and  that  Bonaparte  could  and  would  manage  erery  thing  himself, 
and  in  his  own  way.    The  three  consuls,  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  councils,  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.    The  outline,  with  regard  to  the  legisk- 
tive  power,  was  taken  from  a  plan  of  Sieyes.     It  consisted  of  three  con- 
suls, of  a  senate  called  consenratire,  and  composed  of  eighty  members 
appointed  for  life,  and  enjoying  a  considerable  salary,  of  a  legislatire  body 
of  three  hundred  members,  one-fiflh  of  whom  was  to  be  renewed  every 
year,  and  of  a  tribunate  of  one  hundred  members,  one-fifth  to  be  renewed 
every  year.    The  consuls,  or  rather  the  first  or  chief  consul,  (for  the  other 
two  were  appointed  by  him,  and  acted  only  as  his  advisers  and  assistants, 
but  could  not  oppose  his  decisions,)  proposed  the  laws,  the  tribunate  dis- 
cussed them  in  public,  and  either  approved  of  or  rejected  them ;  if  it  ap- 
proved, it  made  a  report  accordingly  to  the  legislative  body,  which  voted 
>  by  ballot  on  the  project  of  law  without  discussing  it.    If  the  proposed  kw 
oetllained  a  majority  of  votes,  the  senate  registered  it,  and  the  consuls,  in 
their  quality  of  executive,  promulgated  it.     The  sittings  of  the  senate 
were  secret ;  those  of  the  legislative  body  were  dumb ;  the  tribunate  was 
therefore  the  only  deliberative  assembly  in  the  state,  but  it  had  not  the 
power  of  originating  laws  ;  it  could,  however,  denounce  the  measures  of 
the  government  by  an  address  to  the  senate.    The  members  of  the  tribunate 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  out  of  tl^e  lists  of  candidates  made  out  by  the 
electoral  colleges.    The  senate  filled  its  own  vacancies  from  a  triple  list 
of  candidates^— one  proposed  by  the  chief  consul,  one  by  the  tribunate, 
and  one  by  the  legislative  body.    As  for  the  legislative  body,  the  mem- 
bers were  selected  by  the  senate  out  of  lists  of  candidates  furnished  by  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  departments.    The  people,  therefore,  had  no  direct 
election  of  their  representatives.     This  was  the  essential  anomaly  of 
Sieyes's  plan  of  a  constitution  styled  republican.     With  regard  to  the 
executive,  Sieyes  had  devised  a  curious  plan,  which  however  was  not 
adopted  by  the  commission.    He  proposed  a  chief  magistrate  called  Grand 
Elector,  whose  only  prerogative  was  to  appoint  two  consuls,  one  for  the 
civil,  and  the  other  for  the  military  department    The  two  consuls  were  to 
be  independent  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the  great  elector,  who  was  to 
enjoy  his  dignity  as  a  sinecure,  with  a  large  salary  of  several  millions  of 
francs.    Bonaparte  exclaimed  against  the  whole  scheme,  ridiculed  it,  and 
treated  it  as  an  absurdity.     The  majority  of  the  commission  gave  it  up, 
and  resorted  to  the  plan  already  mentioned  of  three  consuls  appointed  for 
ten  years  and  re-eligible,  the  first  or  chief  one  having  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  1^11  public  offices,  and  of  proposing  all  public  measures,  such  as  war 
or  peace ;  he  commanded  the  forces  of  every  description,  superintended 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  departments  of  the  state,  &c.    The  granting 
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of  tkese  Tast  powen  met  with  some  oppoeitioii  in  the  oommissioQ,  but 
Bonaparte  atemly  oTeieame  them  by  declaring  that  if  they  attempted  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  exeeutlTe,  he  wouJd  ha^e  nothing  mote  to  do  in 
the  bosineaa,  that  he  was  already  first  consnl,  and  hinted  that  a  ciTil  war 
might  be  the  result  of  farther  opposition.  The  commission  accordingly 
yielded  to  his  Yiews.  In  fiu^  most  men  were  tired  of  reTolutions,  and 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  strong  ezecntiTo  in  order  to  re<«stablish  order 
and  internal  security. 

Bonaparte  being  thus  appointed,  or  rather  confirmed,  in  his  office  of  first 
consul  OF  chief  magistrate,  had  the  right  of  naming  the  other  two ;  he 
ofiered  Sieyes  one  of  the  phces,  but  Sieyes  declined  the  ofier.  He  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  senator,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs,  and  the  domain  of  Croene,  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  belonging  to 
the  state.  Bonaparte  appointed  Cambac^res  and  Lebrun  second  and  third 
consuls.  They,  together  with  Sieyes  and  Duces,  late  consuls,  appointed 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  who  themselves  appointed 
the  remainder.  The  senate  next  named  the  one  hundred  tribunes,  and 
the  three  hundred  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  thus  the  whole 
legislature  was  filled  up  at  once  under  the  plea  of  urgency,  as  there 
was  no  time  to  wait  for  the  lists  of  candidates  to  be  named  by  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  acceptation  of  the  people  in  every 
commune,  and  registers  were  opened  for  the  purpose  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  local  authorities :  Zfil2JB69  voters  were  registered,  out  of  which 
number  1602  rejected,  and  8,011,007  accepted  the  new  constitution,  which 
was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  December,  1799.  Although 
the  number  of  fiivourable  Toters  did  not  constitute  in  fitct  any  thing  like 
one-half  of  the  French  citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet  as  all 
nad  had  the  option  of  registering  their  votes,  it  was  considered  that  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  either  did  not  care  about  the  matter,  or  tacitly 
approved  ot  the  new  form  of  government.  The  number  of  favourable 
votes  on  this  occasion  was  much  greater  than  that  in  fiivour  of  the  former 
constitutions  of  179%  and  of  the  year  in.  Bonaparte  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  Bieyes's  constitution,  although  he  had  greatly  modified  it  by 
strengthening  the  executive  to  a  vast  extent.  '^Napoleon,*'  thus  he  spoke 
aiterwards  of  himself  at  St.  Helena,  ^  was  convinced  that  France  could 
only  exist  as  a  monarchy:  but  the  French  people  being  more  desirous  of 
equality  than  of  liberty,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  revolution  being 
established  in  the  equalization  of  all  classes,  there  was  of  necessity  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  aristocracy. 

**  If  it  was  difficult  to  construct  a  republic  on  a  solid  basis  without  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  monarchy  was  much  greater.  To 
form  a  constitution  in  a  country  without  any  kind  of  aristocracy  would  be 
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as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  navigate  in  one  element  only.  The  French  Revo- 
lution undertook  to  solve  a  problem  as  difficult  as  the  direction  of  a  bal- 
loon  The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but  the  aid  of  time  and 

events  were  necessary  for  their  realisation.  The  organizati(»i  of  the  Con- 
sulate presented  nothing  in  contradiction  to  them :  it  taught  unanimity, 
and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point  gained,  Napoleon  was  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  forms  and  denominations  of  the  sereral  constituted  bodies ; 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  Revolution ;  it  was  natural  that  the  will  of  those 
men  who  had  followed  it  through  all  its  phases  should  prevail  in  questions 
as  difficult  as  they  were  abstract.  The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day 
to  day  without  deviating  from  one  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which 
Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the  Revolution  to  the  haven  he  desired."  The 
above  sentences  furnish  a  clue  to  Bonaparte's  subsequent  policy  with 
regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  1800,  Bonaparte  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  to 
the  Tuileries.  Of  his  public  entrance  into  that  royal  residence  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  Madame  de  Stael  has  given  a  striking 
account. 

The  finances  were  left  by  the  Directory  in  a  wretched  state :  the  trea- 
sury was  empty :  forced  loans  arbitrarily  assessed  had  been  till  then  the 
chief  resource  of  the  government.  Qaudin,  the  new  minister  appointed 
by  Bonaparte,  repealed  the  odious  system,  for  which  he  substituted  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  additional  upon  all  contributions,  direct  or  indirect.  €k>ofi- 
dence  being  thus  restored,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Paris  supplied  a 
loan  of  twelve  millions,  the  taxes  were  paid  without  difficulty,  the  sales  of 
national  domains  were  resumed,  and  money  was  no  longer  wanting  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state.  Cambacdres  continued  to  be  minister  of  justice. 
The  tyrannical  law  of  hostages,  by  which  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  because  they  happened 
to  be  relatives  of  emigrants  or  of  Yendeans,  and  were  made  answerable 
for  the  ofiences  of  the  latter,  was  repealed.  About  twenty  thousand  priests 
who  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned  were  allowed  to  retuin,  or  were  set 
at  liberty  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  established  governmenc. 
All  persons  arrested  on  mere  suspicion,  or  for  their  opinions,  were  set  free. 
"Opinions,*'  said  Bonaparte,  "are  not  amenable  to  the  law;  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  extends  only  to  the  exaction  of  obedience  to  the  laws." 

The  subordinate  situations  under  government  were  filled  with  men  from 
all  parties,  chosen  for  their  fitness.  "We  are  creating  a  new  era,"  said 
Bonaparte ;  "of  the  past,  we  must  remember  only  the  good,  and  forget  the 
evil.  Times,  habits  of  business,  and  experience,  have  formed  many  able 
men,  and  modified  many  characters."  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Fouche 
vras  retained  as  minister  of  police.  Berthier  was  made  minister  of  war, 
instead  of  Dubois  Crance,  the  minister  of  the  Directory,  who  could  give 
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no  returns  of  the  different  corps*  and  who  answered  all  questions  by  say- 
ing—-*' We  neither  pay,  nor  Tictual,  nor  clothe  the  army;  it  subsists  and 
clothes  itself  by  requisitions  on  the  inhabitants." 

The  churches  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Convention  were  reopene^^ 
and  Christian  worship  was  allowed  to  be  performed  all  oyer  France.  The 
Sabbath  was  again  recognised  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  law  of  the  Decades 
was  repealed,  and  the  computation  by  weeks  resumed.  The  festiral  of 
the  21st  January,  being  the  annirersary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XYL,  was 
discontinued.  The  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was  suppressed  as  useless, 
now  that  the  republic  was  firmly  established  and  acknowledged  by  all,  as 
bein^an  obstacle  to  the  good  understanding  between  France  and  the  other 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  the  sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  the 
19th  Brumaire,  on  fifty-nine  members  of  the  former  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, was  changed  into  their  remaining  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  under  the 
sunreillaDce  of  the  police. 

France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  the  Porte.  Bona- 
parte sent  Duroc  on  a  mission  to  Berlin,  by  which  he  confirmed  Prussia 
in  its  neutrality.  The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  had  withdrawn  from  the 
confederation  after  the  battle  of  Zurich,  2(Hh  September,  1700,  in  which 
Massena  gained  a  victory  orer  the  Russian  army.  Bonaparte  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  expressing  a  wish  for  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  Lord  Grenville,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afilain,  returned 
an  eyasiye  answer,  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  present 
goremment  of  France,  an  uncertainty  which  would  affect  the  security  of 
the  negotiations ;  ''but  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  claim  to  prescribe 
to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  goTemment,  or  in  whose  hands 
she  shall  Test  the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  a&ira  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  His  majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own 
dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe. 
Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained, 
his  majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies 
the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification.  Unhappily  no  such 
security  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  new  government  of  France  will  be  directed,  no  reasonable  grounds  by 
which  to  judge  of  its  stability."  This  correspondence  was  the  subject  of 
animated  debates  in  the  British  parliament. 

Bonaparte  had  made  the  overture  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish 
for  peace,  but  he  says  himself  that  he  was  not  sorry  it  was  rejected,  and 
"that  the  answer  from  London  filled  him  with  secret  satisfiiction,  as  war 
was  necessary  to  maintain  energy  and  union  in  the  state,  which  was  ill 
organized,  as  well  as  his  own  influence  over  the  imaginations  of  the  peo- 
ple.*' Bonaparte  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
civil  war  in  La  Vendue :  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  principal 
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Yendean  chiefs,  ofieriug  a  complete  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  troops  to  La  Veadee  to  pat  down  any  further  resistance. 

The  royalist  party  had  gained  considerebie  strength ;  owing  to  the  weak 
and  inmioral  policy  of  the  Directory,  many  officers  of  the  republic,  both 
civil  and  military,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  it,  becaose,  as 
they  confessed  to  Bonaparte,  tbey  preferred  any  thing  to  anarchy  and  the 
return  of  the  Reign  of  Terror*  But  the  temperate  and- yet  firm  policy  of 
the  First  Consul  ffTeqted.a  great  altealicMi  in  public  opinion.  The  Yen- 
deans  themselves  were  aflbcted  by  it.-  iTbe  principal  of  them,  Chatillon, 
D*Autichamp,  the  Abbe  Bernier,  Boufmont,  and  others,  made  thdr  peace 
with  the  government  by  the  treaty  of  Montlu^on  in  January,  1800. 
Georges  capitulated  to  Qeneral  Brune,  and  the  Yendean  war  was  at  an 
end. 

Bonaparte  now  tumed  all  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Austria.  He 
gave  to  Moreau  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  himself 
assumed  the  direction  of  that  of  Italy.  Massena  was  shut  up  in  Genoa, 
and  the  Austiians,  under  General  Melas,  occupied  Piedmont  and  the  Geno- 
ese territory  as  far  as  the  French  frontiers.  Bonaparte  made  a  demonstn- 
tion  of  assemUing  an  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  which  was 
composed  of  a  few  thousand  men,  chiefly  conscripte  or  old  invalids. 

The  Austrians,  lulled  into  seourity,  continued  their  operations  against 
Genoa  and  towards  Nice,  while  Bonaparte  secretly  directed  a  number  of 
regimente  from  the  interior  of  France  to  assemble  in  .Switzerland  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  He  himself  repaired  to  Lausanne  on  the 
18th  of  May,  and  marched  with  about  thirty-six  thousand  men  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  up  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  had  till  then  been  con- 
sidered impracticable  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  and  especially  for  artil- 
lery. The  cannons  were  dismounted,  put  into  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and 
dragged  by  the  soldiers ;  the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  carried 
cm  mules*  The  French  aimy  descended  to  Aosta,  tumed  the  fort  of 
Bard,  and  found  itself  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  in  the  rear  of  MeWs 
Austrian  army,  which  was  south  of  the  Po,  and  intercepting  its  comma- 
nications  with  the  Austrian  states. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  2i  of  June,  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition,  and  was  there  joined  by  other  divisions  which  had  passed  by  the 
Simplon  and  the  St.  Gothard.  He  now  marched  to  meet  Melas,  who  had 
hastily  assembled  his  army  near  Alessandria.  Passihg  the  Po  at  Piacenza, 
he  drove  back  Melas*s  advanced  guard  at  Casteggio,lnear  Yoghera,  and  took 
a  position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bormida, 
in  front  of  AlessfMria.  On  the  14th  of  June  Melas  crossed  the  Botmida 
in  three  columns,  and  attecked  the  French.  The  Austrians  carried  the  vil- 
lage of  Marengo,  and  drove  the  French  back  upon  that  of  San  Giuliano» 
which  was  attacked  by  a  cdumn  of  five  thousand  Hmigarian  grenadiefs 
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At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  seemed  lost  to  the  French,  who 
were  retiring  on  all  points,  and  in  considerable  disorder,  when  Desaix 
arriving  with  a  fresh  dirision  attacked  the  advancing  column,  while  the 
younger  Kellenrnann,  with  a  body  of  heavy  horse,  charged  it  in  flank.  The 
column  was  broken,  and  Greneral  Zach,  the  Austrian  second  in  command, 
and  his  staC,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  commander-in-chief,  Melas,  an 
old  and  gallant  officer,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  thinking  the  battle  won, 
had  just  left  the  field  and  returned  to  Alessandria. 

The  other  French  divisions  now  advanced  in  their  turn,  a  panic  spread 
among  the  Au^rians,  who,  after  fighting  hard  all  day,  had  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  and  they  fied  in  confusion  towards  the  Bormida, 
many  being  thimpled  down  by  their  own  cavalry,  which  partook  of  the 
general  disorder.  The  Austrian  official  report  stated  their  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  at  nine  thousand  and  sixty-nine  men,  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  horses.  The  French  stated  their  own  loss  at 
four  thousand  only,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  twelve  thousand.  But 
the  loss  of  the  French  must  have  been  greater. 

Deteix  WB0  shot  through  the  breast  in  the  charge;  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  telling  those  around  him  not  to  say*  any  thing  to  his  men,  he 
expired.  Re  and  Kellermann  turned  the  fate  of  the  battle.  An  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  June  between  the  two  armies,  by  which 
Melas  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  line  of  Mantua  and  the 
Miaeio,  the  French  keeping  iiombardy  as  far  as  the  river  Oglio.    Meiiis,  on 
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his  side,  gave  up  Piedmont  and  the  Genoese  territory,  with  all  their  fort- 
resses, inclading  Genoa  and  Alessandria,  to  the  French. 
^  ^ONAPARTE  having  estahlished    provisional    govern- 

ments at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  battle  of  Marengo 
had  wonderfully  consolidated  his  power,  and  increased 
his  influence  in  the  opinion  of  the  French.     Negotia- 
tions for  peace  took  place  between  Austria  and  France  ;  Austria,  however, 
refused  to  treat  without  England,  and  Bonaparte  demanded  an  armistice 
by  sea,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations  with  En]gland.      Malta  and 
Egypt  were  then  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  EInglish,  and  Bona- 
parte wished  to  send  reinforcements  to  those  countries  during  the  naval 
armistice.    This  was  refused  by  England,  and  hostilities  were  resumed  by 
sea  and  land.    Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke John,  in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  advanced   towards 
Vienna.    The  French  in  Italy  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Adige  and 
the  Brenta. 

Austria  was  now  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  treaty  of 
Luneville,  9th  of  February,  1801,  arranged  by  the  two  plenipotentiaries, 
Count  Cobentzel  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  mainly  grounded  on  that  of 
Campoformio.  Austria  retained  the  Venetian  territories,  but  Tuscany  was 
taken  away  from  the  Grand-duke  Ferdinand,  and  bestowed  upon  Louis, 
son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  married  a  princess  of  Spain.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  Elmperor  Paul  of  Russia,  with  whom  Bonaparte  was 
DOW  on  very  friendly  terms,  the  King  of  Naples  also  obtained  peace.  The 
new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  likewise  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte,  and  lefl 
in  full  possession  of  his  territories,  except  the  legations  which  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  negotiations  were  begun  with  England, 
where  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as,  prime  minister.  Egypt 
and  Malta  having  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  chief  obstacles  to 
peace  were  removed.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1801,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Amiens,  27th  of  March,  1802.  The  principal  conditions  were,  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  forts  be 
occupied  by  a  Neapolitan  garrison.  The  independence  of  the  Cisal- 
pine, Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  Ligurian  republics  was  guarantied.  Egypt 
was  restored  to  the  sultan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Holland,  and  the  i 
French  West  India  Islands  to  France.  England  retained  th^  island  of 
Ceylon. 

Bonaparte  had  shown  at  this  period  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  which 
France  stood  greatly  in  need  of.    Both  royalists  and  republicans  wers 
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disaatisfied  with  bis  dictatorship.  Joseph  Arena,  a  CorsicaD,  and  brother 
of  Bartolomeo  Arena*  of  the  Coancil  of  Fire  Hundred,  who  had  warcaly 
opposed  Bonaparte  on  tbe  19th  Bruniaire,  Ceracchi  and  Diana,  Italian 
refugees,  and  seyerai  other  riolent  republicans,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte's  life  ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  imprisoned. 

Soon  after,  a  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  royalists,  some  say  of  the  royalists 
and  Jacobins  united,  was  near  terminating  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  As 
Bonaparte  was  passing  in  his  carriage  through  the  Rue  Nicaise,  on  his 
way  to  the  Opera,  24th  of  December,  1800,  a  tremendous  explosion  of 
seyerai  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  wagon,  that  was  drawn  up  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  destroyed  sereral  houses,  and  killed  many  persons.  Bona- 
parte's carriage  had  just  passed,  owing  to  the  furious  driving  of  the  coach- 
man, who  was  half  intoxicated,  and  who  made  his  way  through  all  obsta- 
cles that  had  been  purposely  placed  on  the  road.  The  police  discoyered 
the  conspirators,  who  were  fanatical  royalists,  connected  with  the  Ohouans 
in  the  west  of  France.  They  were  tried  and  executed.  At  the  same 
time,  Arena  and  his  republican  friends,  who  had  been  already  found  guilty, 
although,  it  was  said,  upon  evidence  not  quite  exclusive,  were  brought 
out  of  their  confinement  and  executed. 

By  a  Senatus  Consultum,  for  such  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  styled, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  known  leaders  of  the  old  Jacobin  party,  several  of 
whom  had  participated  in  the  atrocities  of  tbe  Reign  of  Terror,  were  ordered 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas.  Bonaparte  expressed  his  determination 
to  put  down  both  Jacobins  and  Bourbonists.  A  law  passed  the  Legislative 
Body,  empowering  the  executive  to  banish  from  Paris,  and  even  from  France, 
persons  who  should  express  opinions  inimical  to  the  present  government. 
By  another  law,  which  passed  the  Tribunate  by  a  majority  of  only  eight, 
and  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Body,  special  criminal 
courts  were  established  to  try  all  persons  accused  of  treason  against  the 
state.  The  secret  police  was  now  organized  with  the  utmost  skill  by 
Fouch6,  and  numerous  informers  from  all  classes  were  taken  into  its  pay. 
Besides  the  general  police,  there  was  a  military  police,  and  another  police 
establishment  under  Bonaparte  himself,  in  his  own  household. 

In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  emigrants  who 
chose  to  return  to  France,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government 
within  a  certain  period.  From  this  amnesty  about  five  hundred  were 
excepted,  including  those  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  roy- 
alists, those  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  those 
French  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  those  wh)3  had  held 
rank  in  foreign  armies  against  France.  The  property  of  the  returned 
emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold,  was  restored  to  them.  Another  conci- 
liatory measure  was  the  concordat  concluded  between  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Cardinal  Consalvi,  which  was  signed  by  Pius  VU.,  in  September,  1801. 
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The  pope  made  eeTeral  concesrioDSy  seldom  if  erer  g^ranted  by  his  pre- 
decessors*   He  suppressed  many  bishopricst  he  sancdoned  the  saJe  of 
church  property  which  had  taken  place,  he  superseded  all  bishops  who 
had  refused  the  <«th  to  the  republic,  and  he  agreed  that  tbe  First  Coasol 
should  appoint  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  approbation  oi  the  pontiff,  who 
was  to  bestow  upon  them  the  canonical  institution*    The  bishops,  in  con- 
cert with  the  government,  were  to  make  a  new  distributioii  of  the  parishes 
of  their  respectiTo  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents  appointed  by  them  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  civil  authorities.    The  bishops,  as  well  as  ^e  in* 
cumbents,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  with  the 
clause  of  revealing  any  plots  they  might  hear  of  against  the  state.    With 
these  conditions  it  was  proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  ;  that  its 
worship  should  be  free,  public,  and  protected  by  the  authorities,  but  under 
such  regulations  as  the  civil  power  should  think  proper  to  prescribe  for  the 
sake  ci  public  tranquillity ;  that  its  clergy  should  be  provided  for  by  the 
state ;  that  the  cathedrels  and  parish  churches  should  be  restored  to  them. 
The  total  abolition  of  convents  was  also  confirmed. 

This  concordat  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  pope  without  some  scruples, 
nor  without  much  opposition  from  several  of  the  theologians  and  canonists 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  On  Easter  Sunday,  180%  the  concordat  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  together  with  a  decree  of  regulations  upon  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, which  were  so  worded  as  to  make  them  appear  part  of  the  text  of 
the  original  concordat.  The  regulations  were  that  no  bull,  brief,  or  deci- 
sion from  Rome  should  be  acknowledged  in  France,  without  the  prerious 
approbation  of  the  government ;  no  nuncio  or  apostolic  commissioner  to 
appear  in  France,  and  no  council  to  be  held  without  a  similar  consent ; 
appeals  against  abuses  of  discipline  to  be  laid  before  the  council  of  state ; 
professors  of  seminaries  to  subscribe  to  the  four  articles  of  the^GalJican 
Church  of  1682 ;  no  priest  to  be  ordained,  unless  he  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  have  an  income  of  at  least  three  hundred  francs ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  grand  vicars  of  the  respective  dioceses  should  exercise  the  episco- 
pal authority  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop,  and  until  the  electron  of  las 
successor,  instead  of  vicars  elected  ad  hoe  by  the  respective  chapters,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  last  article  grieved  most  the 
court  of  Rome,  as  it  affected  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  The 
pope  made  remonstrances,  to  which  Bonaparte  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Regu- 
lations concerning  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Fiance  were 
issued  at  the  same  time  with  those  concerning  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Protestant  ministers  were  also  paid  by  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  concordat  in  the 
cathedral  of  N8tre  Dame  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  officiated,  and  Bonaparte 
attended  in  full  state*    The  old  generals  of  the  republic  had  been  inrited 
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by  Berthier  io  the  morning  to  attend  the  leTee  of  the  Fint  Consul,  who 
took  them  unawares  with  him  to  Notre  Dame.  Bonaparte  said  at  St.  He- 
lena, that  he  noYer  repeated  having  signed  the  concordat:  that  it  was  a 
great  political  measure ;  that  it  gare  him  influence  over  the  pope,  and 
through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  especially  over  Italy,  and 
that  he  might  one  day  have  ended  by  directing  the  pope's  councils  alto* 
gether.  "  Had  there  been  no  pope,"  he  added,  ^one  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion." 

Bonaparte  established  an  order  of  knighthood  both  for  military  men  and 
civilians,  which  he  caUed  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  measure  met  with 
considereble  opposition  in  the  Tribunate.  At  the  first  renewal  of  one-filth 
of  the  members  of  that  body,  the  Senate  contrived  to  eject  the  most  decided 
members  of  the  opposition. 

In  January,  180%  Bonaparte  convoked  together  at  Lyons  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  together  with  de- 
putations of  the  bishops,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  univeisities  and 
academies,  of  the  several  towns  and  departments,  and  the  national  guards, 
of  the  regular  army,  and  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  The  number  of 
deputies  amounted  to  about  five  hundred,  out  of  whom  a  commission  of 
thirty  members  was  selected,  which  made  a  report  to  the  First  Consul  of 
France  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

The  report  stated,  that  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  which  that 
republic  was  composed,  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  among  them ;  that 
the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  infancy,  which  required  for  some  time  to 
come  the  tutelary  support  of  France:  and  it  ended  by  requesting  that  the 
First  Consul  would  assume  the  chief  direction  of  its  afiairs.  Bonaparte 
then  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and  delivered  a  speech  which 
was  the  echo  of  the  report :  he  agreed  with  all  its  conclusions,  and  coi»> 
firmed  them  in  more  positive  language.  He  told  them,  that  ^  they  should 
still  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  first  nation  in  Europe,  and  thai 
as  he  found  no  one  among  them  who  had  sufficient  claims  to  the  chief 
magistracy,,  he  was  wiUing  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  affiiirs,  with 
the  title  of  President  of  the  Italian  HepubUc,  and  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
circumstances  should  require  it." 

The  new  constittttion  of  the  Italian  republic  was  then  proclaimed ;  three 
electoral  colIege»-*-l,  of  propriet(»B;  2,  of  the  learned:  8,  of  the  mer- 
chants—represented the  nation,  and  appointed  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  judges  of  the  upper  courts.  The  legislative  body  of  seventy- 
five  members  voted  without  discussion  on  the  projects  of  law  presented  to 
it  by  the  executive.  There  were  two  councils,  under  the  names  of  Con- 
sulta  of  State  and  Legislative  Council,  which  ezamiBed  the  projects  of  law 
proposed  by  the  prdsident,  the  treaties  with  foreign  states,  dbc  The  prin- 
iBipal  difference  betweien  this  constitution  and  that  of  Franoe,  was  in  the 
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composition  of  the  electoral  colleges,  they  being  selected  in  Italy  by  cla 
and  in  France  by  communes  and  departments,  without  distinction  of  classes ; 
and  also,  that  in  Italy  there  was  no  tribanate  to  discuss  the  projects  of  law 
proposed  by  the  executive.  As  to  the  rest,  the  election  of  members  to  the 
legislature  in  both  countries  was  not  made  by  the  body  of  the  people :  in 
both,  the  executive  had  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing  the  laws :  in  both,  the 
government  was  monarchical,  under  republican  names,  and  tempered  by  con« 
stitutional  forms.  The  president  was  for  ten  years,  and  re-eligible.  He  ap- 
pointed to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  transacted  all  diplomatic  afiairs,  dbc. 

Bonaparte  appointed  Melzi  d'Eril  as  vice-president,  to  reside  at  Milan 
in  his  absence.  This  choice  was  generally  approved  of.  Bonaparte  gave 
also  a  new  constitution  to  the  Ligurian  or  Genoese  republic,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Italian  republic ;  he  did  not  assume  the  chief  magistracy  himself, 
but  placed  a  native  doge  at  the  head  of  the  state.  On  the  2d  of  Angast, 
180%  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Consul  for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  departments,  to 
the  number  of  three  millions  and  a  half.  A  few  days  after,  another 
Benatus  Consultum  appeared,  altering  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
bodies,  reducing  the  Tribunate  to  fifty  members,  and  paving  the  way,  in 
fact,  for  absolute  power.  The  AKmoires  sur  h  Consulate  by  Thibaudeau, 
explain  the  intrigues  that  took  place  at  the  time. 

Switzerland  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  French 
troops  had  evacuated  the  country  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  spirit 
of  dissension  among  the  different  cantons  remained.  Bonaparte  called  to 
Paris  deputations  from  every  part  of  Switzerland,  and  after  listening  to 
their  various  claims,  he  told  them  that  he  would  mediate  among  them ; 
he  rejected  the  schemes  of  unity  and  uniformity,  saying,  thsft  nature  itself 
had  made  Switzerland  for  a  federal  country ;  that  the  old  forest  cantons, 
the  democracies  of  the  Alps,  being  the  cradle  of  Helvetic  liberty,  still 
formed  the  chief  claim  of  Switzerland  to  the  sympathies  of  Europe. 
^Destroy  those  free  primitive  commonwealths,  the  monument  of  five  cen* 
turies,"  he  added,  ''and  you  destroy  your  historical  associations,  yoa  be- 
come a  mere  common  people,  liable  to  be  swamped  in  the  whirlpool  of 
European  politics." 

The  new  Helvetic  confederation  was  formed  of  nineteen  cantons,  m  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  between  towns  and  country,  the  respective  consti- 
tutions varying,  however,  according  to  localities.  The  Qeneral'  Diets  of 
the  confederation  were  re-established.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
recognised ;  no  foreign  troops  were  to  touch  its  territory ;  but  the  Swiss 
were  to  maintain  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men  in  the  service  of  France, 
as  they  formerly  did  under  the  old  monarchy. 

Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  league.  He 
retained,  however,  Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Baile,  which  had  been 
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seized  by  the  Directory*  and  he  separated  the  Yalais,  which  he  aAerwards 
aggregated  to  France.  To  the  end  of  his  reign,  Bonaparte  respected  the 
boundaries  of  Switzerland,  as  settled  by  the  act  of  mediation ;  that  and 
little  San  Marino  were  the  only  republics  in  Europe  whose  independence 
he  maintained. 

Bonaparte  had  directed  a  conmiission  of  lawyera  of  the  first  eminence, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambacdres,  to  frame  or  digest  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  himself  frequently  attended  their  meetings,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  discussions.  The  result  of  their  laboura  was  the 
Civil  Code,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  law  of  France.  It 
was  styled  '*Code  civil  des  Fran^ais,**  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Code 
de  procedure.  A  Code  penal,  accompanied  likewise  by  a  Code  d'instruc- 
tion  criminelle,  a  commercial  code,  and  a  military  code,  were  afterwards 
compiled  and  promulgated  under  Bonaparte's  administration.  These  seve* 
ral  codes,  which  are  very  difierent  in  their  respective  merits,  are  often  con- 
fusedly designated  by  the  name  of  Code  Napoleon.  The  Civil  Code  is 
considered  by  far  the  best,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  useful  bequest 
of  Bonaparte's  reign.  ^ 

The  various  branches  of  public  instruction  also  attracted  Bonaparte's 
attention,  though  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The  task  of  providing 
elementary  education  was  thrown  upon  the  communes,  but  the  communes 
being  mostly  very  poor,  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  met  with 
many  difficulties,  and  elementary  education  remained  in  a  languishing  and 
precarious  state  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  reign.  Several  reports 
delivered  by  the  councillor  of  state,  Fourcroy,  to  the  legislative  body  under 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  show  the  wretched  state  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  throughout  France.  The  secondary  instruction  was 
chiefly  given  in  private  establishments.  Fourcroy  stated  the  number  of 
pupils  under  ten  yeara  of  age  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  at 
only  seventy-five  thousand,  and  this  in  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions* 
Classical  and  literary  instruction  was  afiE>rded  by  the  Lycea  to  about  four 
thousand  pupils,  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  state,  besides 
boardera  kept  at  the  charge  of  their  parents.  The  discipline  of  these  esta- 
blishments was  altogether  military.  Latin,  mathematics,  and  military 
mancBuvies  were  the  chief  objects  of  instruction  at  the  Lycea.  Scientific 
education  was  given  in  the  special 'schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
such  as  the  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine,  the  college  of  France,  and  the 
polytechnic  school  lU  Paris,  the  military  school  at  Fontainebleau,  the  school 
of  artillery  and  engineera  at  Mainz,  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  or  civil 
engmeen,  the  schools  for  the  mines,  4bc.  Speculative,  philosophical,  or 
political  studies  met  with  little  encouragement  under  Bonaparte's  admi- 
nistration. He  sneered  at  all  such  studies  as  ideology,  and  censured  them 
as  an  idle  and  dangerous  occupation. 
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The  proTinciaJ  adminwtmtioil  of  France  was  now  cnrganked  upon  one 
uniform  plan,  and  waa  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  central  power  or 
executive.  ESach  department  had  a  prefect,  who  had  the  chief  civil  au- 
thority;  he  wat  generally  a  atnngrer  to  the  department,  received  a  large 
salary,  and  was  removed  or  dismissed  at  the  will  of  Bonapaite.  The 
mayors  of  the  towns  of  five  thoasand  inhabitants  and  upwards  were  ap- 
pointed by  Bonaparte ;  those  of  th^  eommones  under  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  all  the  membera  of  the  municipal  councils,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  prefects.  Thus  all  remains  of  municipal  or 
communal  liberty  and  popular  election  were  quietly  abrogated  in  France. 
^I  was  a  dictator,"  says  Napoleon,  ^  called  to  that  office  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  It  was  necessary  that  the  stringe  of  the  government,  which 
extended  all  over  the  state,  should  be  is  harmony  with  the  key-note  which 
was  to  influence  them.  The  organisation  which  I  had  extended  all  over 
the  empire  required  to  be  manitaitied  ^ith  a  high  degree  c^  pressure,  and 
to  possess^a  prodigious  foree  of  elasticity,"  ^«  His  power,  in  feet,  was 
much  greater  than  that -of  the  kings  6f  the  old  monarchy,  ieis  his  prefects 
were  not  men  distinguished  by  rank  and  fortune  and  connections,  as  the 
former  governors  and  Heutenant-genemls ;  they  owed  their  whole  fwwer 
to  their  immediate  commissions ;  they  had  no  personal  influence  on  opinion, 
and  no  force  except  the  impulse  they  received  from  the  chief  of  the 
State. 

After  the  peace  with  England,  Bonaparte  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  under 
his  brother-in-law,  Qeneral  Leclerc,  to  St.  Domingo,  to  reduce  the  blacks, 
who  had  revolted.  A  dreadful  war  ensued,  which  was  marked  hy  atroci- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  foree,  and 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  At  the  same  time  he  re-established 
the  slavery  of  the  blacks  in  Ouadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  authorised 
afresh  the  slave  trade.  By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  that  country  gave  up 
Louisiana  to  France,  which  France  afterwards  sold  to  the  United  States  for 
fifteen  mllHons  of  doUan.  By  another  treaty  with  Portugal,  France  ac- 
quired Portuguese  Quiana. 

In  Italy,  France  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Peirma,  at  the  death 
of  the  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  October,  1801^  She  likewise  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  by  an  agreement  vrith  Naf^es  and  Tuscany.  The 
annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France  next  filled  up  the  measure  of  alarm  of 
the  other  powen  at  Bonaparte's  encroachments.  Since  the  victory  of 
Marengo,  Piedmont  had  been  provisionally  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
Bonaparte  had  given  out  hopes  that  he  woidd  restore  it  to  the^ld  king,  for 
whom  PiBiul  of  Rnssk  evinced  a  personal  interest.  He  was  *then  still  at 
war  with  England,  and  he  had  formed  a  scheme  of  an  oflbbs^re  alliance 
with  Russia  at  tlw  tecpense  of  Tiirkay«  with  a  view  lo  maidi  a  combined 
army  to  India. 
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The  Tiolent  death  of  Riul  having  put  an  end  to  this  scheme,  he  immedi- 
atdypTociired  a  decree  of  the  Senate  constituting  Piedmont  into  a  military 
division  of  the  French  empire,  under  a  council  of  adttinistralion,  with  General 
Menou  at  the  head.  Still  the  ultimate  fate  of  Piedmont  remained  in  sus- 
pesee,  aa  it  was  understood  that  the  En^ror  Alexander  interested  himself 
for  thie  King  of  Sardinia*  But  after  the  assumption  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Italian  republic,  and  the  annexation  of  Parma  and  Elba,  and  other 
stretches  of  power  on  the  side  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  at  which  Alex- 
ander openly  expressed  his  displeasure,  Bonaparte  having  no  further 
reason  to  humour  him,  a  Senatus  Consuhum  appeared  in  September,  180% 
definitively  incorporating  Piedmont  with  the  French  Republic,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  six  departments,  Po,  Dom,  Sesia,  Stum,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro. 

England  on  her  side  refused  to  deliv^  up  Malta,  as  a  Neapolitan  garri- 
son would  have  been  a  poor  security  sigainst  a  sudden  visn  of  the  French. 
Lord  Whitworth  had  a  kog  and  stormy  conference  with  Bonapairte  at  the 
Tuileries  on  this  enbject.  The  English  minister  having  represented  to 
him  that  the  state  of  things  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  coutemplated, 
was  completely  altered  by  his  enormous  accession  of  power  in  Italy,  Bona* 
parte  peremptorily  rejected  England's  claim  to  interfere  in  his  arrange- 
ments eonceming  other  states ;  he  insisted  upon  Maha  being  delivered  up 
to  some  neutral  power  f  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  even  disguise  his 
further  views  upon  Egypt.  He  complained  of  ihe  attacks  of  the  English 
press  upon  him,  talked  of  conspiracies  hatched  in  England  against  him, 
which  he  assumed  iknX  the  English  government  was  privy  to;  although 
Charles  Fox  himself,  who  was  m  opposition  to  the  English  minister  of  the 
day,  had  oncOt  during  his  visit  to  Pnris,  told  him  with  honest  bluntness  to 
drive  that  ncotoense  out  of  his  head ;  be  complained  that  every  wind  that 
blew  from  England  was  fraught  with  mischief  for  him ;  and  at  last,  after 
an  hoar,  and  a  half  of  almost  incessant  talking,  he  dismissed  the  English 
minister  te-piepare  for  Ihe  renewal  of  hostilities. 

On  the  25th  ofMarch,  ISOfK  a  S^niatus  Gonsultum  pkced  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fiiat  Consul,  one  hundred  and  twen^  thousand  conscripts.  Eng- 
land on  hei  side  was  making  active  prepuirations.  On  thid  Idth  of  May, 
Engknd  declared  war  against  France*  and  laid  an  embargo  upbp  all  French 
vessels  in  her  ports.  In  retaliation  for  this,  a  decree  of  the  23d  of  May 
ordered  that  all  the  EngUsfa;  of  whatever  condition  found  on  the  territory 
of  France»  should  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  pretence  that 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  militia.  General  Mortier  was^ent  to  occupy 
the  Eleotorate  of  Hanover  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

In, the  following  Septembert  a  decree  of  the  consuls,  ^*in  order,*'  as  it 
stated,  "  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press^"  forbade  any  bookseller  to  pub- 
lish any  work,  until  he  had  submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  commission  of 
revision.    Journals  had  already  been  placed  under  still  gteater  restrictionB. 
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'  N  February,  1804,  the  police  discovered  that  a  namber 
of  emigrants  and  Vendeans  were  concealed  at  P^iria , 
that  General  Pichegru,  who,  after  his  escape  from  Grui- 
ana,  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  with  them,  and  that  he  had  had  some  interviews 
with  General  Moreau.  Georges  Cadoudal,  the  Chouan 
chief,  who  had  once  before  submitted  to  the  First  Consul, 
was  likewise  lurking  about  Paris.  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Georges  were 
arrested.  The  real  purpose  of  the  conspirators  has  never  been  clearly 
known.  Georges,  it  seems,  proposed  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul,  but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  rest  assented  to  this.  It  was  also 
reported  to  Bonaparte,  that  the  young  Duke  of  Enghien,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  .grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  living  at  £t- 
tenheim,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  was  in  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  Paris  conspirators,  and  that  he  was  to  enter  France  as  soon  as  the 
intended  insurrection  should  break  out.  Bonaparte,  worried  with  reports 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  him,  gave  orders  to  arrest  the  duke, 
although  on  a  neutral  territory. 

On  the  I4th  of  March,  a  party  of  gendarmes  from  Strasburg  crossed  the 
Rhinor  entered  the  Baden  territory,  surrounded  the  chateau  of  Ettenheim, 
seized  the  duke  and  his  attendants,  and  took  him  to  the  citadel  of  Stras- 
burg. On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  duke  was  put  into  a  carriage,  and 
taken  under  an  escort  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  20th.  *  A  military  court  of  seven  members 
was  ordered  by  the  First  Consul  to  assemble  at  Vincennes  that  very  night. 
The  members  were  appointed  by  General  Murat,  commandant  of  Paris. 
General  Hulin  was  president.  The  captain  rapporteur,  D'Autancourt, 
interrogated  the  duke.  The  charges  laid  before  the  court  against  the  pri- 
soner were :  that  he  had  borne  arms  against  the  French  republic ;  that  he 
had  offered  his  services  to  the  English  government ;  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  emigrants  assembled  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
had  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  departments ;  and 
lastly,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  formed  at  Paris  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  This  last  charge  the  duke  indignantly 
denied,  and  there  was  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  was  implicated  in  it, 
nor  that  he  had  corresponded  with  either  Piohegru  or  Georges.  He  was 
however  found  guilty  of  all  the  charges.  Tlie  duke  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul.  This,  however,  was  overruled 
by  Savary,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  though  not  one  of  the  members, 
and  who  abruptly  told  the  court  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  grant  the  pri- 
soner's request.  The  duke  was  sentenced,  by  the  same  court,  to  deai^ 
for  crimes  of  espionage,  of  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  of  attempts  against  the  safety,  internal  and  external,  of  the  state. 
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Savary  had  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  exe* 
cution,  which  was  done  that  very  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  2l8t  of  March.  The  dake  asked  for  a  priest,  which  was  refused ;  he 
then  knelt  down,  and  prayed  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he  was  led 
down  by  torchlight  to  a  postern  gate,  which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch, 
where  a  party  of  gendarmes  was  drawn  up,  and  a  grave  had  been  dng. 
It  was  dawn.  Sarary,  from  the  parapet,  gave  the  signal  for  firing.  The 
duke  fell  dead,  and  was  immediately  buried  in  the  dress  he  had  on,  with- 
out any  funeral  ceremony. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Murat,  afterwards  King  of  Naples,  when  himself 
un^ler  sentence  of  death,  told  Captain  Stratti,  who  guarded  him,  "I  took 
no  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  I  swear  this  before 
that  God  into  whose  presence  I  am  soon  to  appear."  In  fact,  Murat,  as 
governor  of  Paris,  merely  appointed  the  members  of  the  court-martial, 
according  to  the  orders  he  received. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  duke  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte  which  was  not 
delivered  to  him,  as  Bonaparte  himself  seems  to  have  believed.  The 
apology  which  Bonaparte  made  at  St.  Helena  for  this  judicial  murder,  was, 
that  he  believed  the  duke  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  strike  terror  among  the  royalists,  and  put  an  end  to 
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yer  themselves,  have  resorted  ta  foul  means  to  get  rid 
5j  oould  not  extract  from  Ihem  coofessioiia  that  woi 

liad  repeatedly  complained  of  the  hasty  zeal  of  sook 
stated  by  Bourienne  that  Pichegtu's  depositions  did 
LU,  whom  there  was  an  apparent  eagerness  to  find 
imours  were  circulated  about  Captain  Wright  havia, 
iting  toft«re.    It  is  very  posskUe  that. Bonapftrte  hii 
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registered  rotes  were  feTourable^  and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
contrary.  It  was  said  that  in  many  places  those  who  did  not  vote  were 
registered  as  assentients,  and  that  this  was  the  case  at  Qeneva  among 
others.  However,  even  before  the  rotes  were  collected.  Napoleon  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804.  On  the 
19th  he  issued  a  decree  appointing  eighteen  of  his  first  generals  marshals 
of  the  French  empire.  Deputations  with  congratulatory  addresses  soon 
began  to  poor  in  from  the  departments,  and  the  clergy  followed  in  the 
wake.  The  first  decrees  of  the  new  sovereign  were  headed— '^Napoleon, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Constititution  of  the  Republic,  Emperor  of 
the  French,''  &c, ;  but  the  name  of  the  republic  was  soon  after  dropped 
altogether. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the  others  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy,  took  place  before  a  special  court.  A  decree  of 
the  Senate  had  previously  suspended,  for  two  yean,  the  functions  of  the 
jury  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  penon  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Twenty  of  the  accused,  with  Georges  at  their  head,  were  condemned  to 
death ;  Moreaa,  with  four  more,  to  two  yean'  imprisonment ;  and  the  rest 
were  acquitted,  but  the  police  seized  them  on  coming  out  of  court,  and 
replaced  them  in  prison  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  Riviere,  Polig- 
nac,  and  some  othen  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  were  reprieved 
by  Napoleon  through  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  sisten.  Georges  and 
some  of  his  more  stubborn  friends  were  executed.  Moreau  had  his  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  exchanged  for  perpetual  banishment,  and  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  Moreau's,  defence 
were  published  in  the  newspapen  of  the  time. 

Napoleon  requested  the  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
After  consulting  with  his  cardinals,  Pius  YII.  determined  to  comply  with 
his  wish,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  November,  1804.  The  corona- 
tion took  place  in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame,  on  the  2d  of  December. 
The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the  pope,  Napoleon  took  it  himself 
from  the  altar,  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  after  which  he  crowned  his  wife 
as  empress.  The  heralds  then  proclaimed  the  accession  "of  the  high  and 
mighty  Napoleon  L,  Emperor  of  the  French,"  dbc,  ^. 

The  Italian  republic  was  soon  after  transformed  into  a  kingdom.  A 
deputation  of  the  consulta  or  senate  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  March,  1806, 
humbly  requesting  Napoleon  to  accept  the  ancient  iron  crown,  the  crown 
of  Italy,  with  the  condition  that  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should 
remain  united  only  on  Napoleon's  head,  and  that  he  should  appoint  a  sepa- 
rate successor  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city. 
Napoleon  seized  the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Longobard  kings  and  placed  it 
on  his  brow,  saying,  "God  has  given  it  to  me;  wo  to  him  who  shall 
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that  he  did  not  entertain  any  serious  view  of  landing  in  Engknd ;  that  he 
was  fiilJy  aware  of  the  difficnlty  and  risk  of  sach  an  undertaking;  that 
even  had  he  succeeded  in  landing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  no 
easy  matter*  he  might  have  kst  one-half  or  two-thirds  in  taking  possession 
of  London ;  and  then,  had  the  Enghsh  nation  peiseTered,  he,  not  harmg 
the  superiority  at  sea,  could  not  hare  obtained  reinforcements,  dbc. 

Bonaparte,  at  St.  Helena,  spoke  differently.  He  said  he  had  taken  all 
his  measures ;  he  had  dispersed  his  ships  all  over  the  sea ;  and  while  the 
English  were  sailing  after  them  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  his  ships 
were  to  return  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time  ;  he  would  have  had  seventy 
or  eighty  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  channel,  with  which  he  could 
have  remained  master  of  the  narrow  seas  for  two  months.  Three  or  four 
thousand  boats  and  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  at  a  signal. 

The  enterprise  was  popular  with  the  French,  and  was  supported,  Napo- 
leon said,  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  English.  One  pitched  battle 
after  knding,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful,  and  in  four  days 
he  would  have  been  in  London,  as  the  nature  of  the  conntiy  does  liot 
admit  of  a  war  of  mancBuvres ;  his  army  should  have  preserved  the  strictest 
discipline,  he  would  have  presented  himself  to  the  English  peopie  with 
the  magical  words  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  as  having  come  t<i  restore 
to  them  their  rights  and.libertiest  dbc* 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  this  declamation  applies  to  his  prepaMlons 
towards  the  end  of  1608,  and  the  beginning  of  1804»  when  he  wss  etill 
First  Consul,  and  preserved  a  show  of  respect  for  the  Hbeitiesof  the  people* 
To  CMeara  he  spoke  in  a  mther  different  strain.  He  said  he  would  hnye' 
gone  straight  io  London^  and  have  seized  the  capital,  that  he'W6ald  have 
had  all  the  mob  for  him,  all  the  low,  dissipated,  and  loose  chaiaoters)  all  ^« 
restless,- discontented,  who  abound  m  great  cities,  and  who  are'  everywhere 
the  samei  food  of , change,  and  riot,  and  revolution.  He  wonld  haVeexcited 
the  democratic  element  against  the  aristocracy,  he  would  have  revolution- 
ized Engknd,  dbc.  Whether,  with  such  instruments  let  lobsev  he  would 
have  preserved  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  prevented  the  horron  that 
attended  his  invasion  of  Spain,  and  other  countries,  he  did  ncft  say. 
Luckily,  perhaps,  for  all. parties,  the  trial  was  not  made.  While  bis  army 
was  assembled  near  Boulogne,  a  new  storm  burst  on  the  side  of  Qermany. 

Austria  had  remonstrated .  against  the  nevefwending  encroachment  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Qustavus,  King  of  SWe 
den,  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  Qennan.  territory,  on  the  ocea 
sion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien;  the' Moniieur  answered 
them  by  taunts  and  jibes  against  the'  two  sovereigns.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lunevil.iy,  the  Italian, -Batavian,  and  Ligurian  republics  were  acknow- 
ledged as  independent  states,  but  Napoleon  had  now  seized  the  cr<yWD  of 
Italy,  had  annexed  Liguria  to  France,  and  Holland  as  well  As  Hanovef 
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were  occupied  by  his  troops.  Both  Russia  and  Austria  complainedy  ba. 
their  complaints  remained  unheeded.  A  new  coalition  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1806*  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Prus- 
sia was  urged  to  join  it :  she  hesitated,  increased  her  armies,  but  remained 
neutml,  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Austria,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were  assembling  on  the  frontiers 
of  Qallicia,  marched  an  array  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria ;  and  on  the 
elector  refusing  to  join  the  coalition,  they  entered  Munich.  General  Mack, 
who  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  incapacity  in  the  field  while  command- 
ing the  Neapolitans  in  1796,  was,  by  some  strange  influence,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Austrian  army.  The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the 
Austrian  forces  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Napoleon  directed  his  army  of  Eng- 
land  to  march  quickly  to  the  Rhine :  other  troops,  from  Holland,  Hanover 
and  the  interior  of  France,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  same  quarter. 
He  appointed  Massena  to  command  the  army  in  Italy. 

On  the  2Bd  of  September,  1805,  Bonaparte  went  in  state  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  deh'vered  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  war.  As  this  ia  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  oratory,  we  shall  quote  some  extracts. 
**  The  wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent,"  he  said,  **  are  at 
lastlulfilled ;  war  is  begun  in  the  middle  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Russia 
have  joined  England,  and  our  generation  is  plunged  again  into  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war The  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn ;  the  elector 

of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  away  from  his  capital ;  all  my  hopes  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  have  vanished.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of 
the  enemies  of  the  continent  has  iiilly  revealed  itself.  They  feared  the 
manifestatioD  of  my  deep  love  for  peace ;  they  feared  that  Austria,  at  the 
sight  of  the  precipice  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  might  return  to  sen- 
timents of  justice  and  moderation,  and  they  have  hurried  her  into  war.  I 
sigh  in  thinking  of  the  blood  that  this  will  cost  Europe,  but  the  French 
name  shall  derive  a  fresh  lustre  from  it.  Senatora,  when,  at  your  request, 
at  the  voice  of  the  whole  French  people,  I  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  I 
received  of  you,  and  of  aU  citizens,  a  solemn  engagement  to  preserve  it 
pure  and  without  stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the  standard  of  its  em- 
peror and  of  his  army,  which  in  a  few  days  shall  have  crossed  the  fron- 
tien.  Magistrates,  soldien,  citizens,  all  are  determined  to  keep  our  coan* 
try  free  from  the  influence  of  England,  who,  if  she  should  prevail,  would 
grant  us  none  but  an  ignominious  peace,  the  principal  conditions  of  which 
would  be  the  burning  of  our  fleets,  the  filling  up  of  our  harbours,  and  the 
annihilation  of  our  industry.  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  promises  which  I 
made  to  the  French  people,  who  in  their  turn  have  exceeded  all  their 
engagements  towards  me.  In  the  present  crisis,  so  important  to  their 
glory  and  mine,  they  will  continue  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  great  people 
by  which  I  have  repeatedly  saluted  them  on  the  fields  of  battle." 
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It  was  by  constantly  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, by  continually  representing  them  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  evil 
principle  ever  intent  on  the  ruin  of  France,  that  Bonaparte  succeeded,  in  a 
country  where  great  ignorance  prevailed  on  political  subjects,  and  where 
the  press  was  sure  not  to  contradict  him,  to  create  that  spirit  of  bitter  and 
deep  animosity  against  England,  which  continued  to  exist  long  after  his 
death.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  Momteur  of  those  times,  and  to  see  the 
barefaced  assertions  and  charges  against  England  with  which  its  columns 
are  fiUed.  In  one  instance,  the  English  were  gravely  accused  of  having 
thrown  bales  of  infected  cotton  on  the  coast  of  France  in  1804,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  plague  into  that  country;  and  the  Moniteur  {ihe  official  jour^ 
nal)  added,  "the  English  cannot  conquer  us  by  the  sword,  they  assail  us 
with  the  plague ;''  and,  strange  to  say,  this  absurd  story  has  been  revived 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,"  published  at  Paris,  in  1832. 

Napoleon  repaired  to  Mainz,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  granc 
army,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied  to  the  army  while  he 
commanded  in  person.  He  also  began  in  this  campaign  to  issue  regular 
bulletins  of  the  events  of  the  war.  Coloured  as  these  documents  generally 
are,  (Bourienne,  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  war,  shows  the  process  by 
which  Napoleon  used  to  frame  them,)  they  constitute,  however,  a  series 
of  important  historical  papers. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  campaign  of  1806,  and  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  professional  statements  of  mib'tary  men  of  both 
sides  who  were  in  it,  such  as  Stutterheim's  Campaign  of  AusterlUz ; 
Rapp's  Memairif  &c.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  General  Mack  allowed  him- 
self to  be  surrounded  at  Ulm,  and  then  surrendered,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, without  fighting,  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  all  his  staff, 
artillery,  dbc.  The  other  Austrian  divisions  being  now  scattered  about 
could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  and  the  French  entered  Vienna  on  the 
13th  of  November.  The  Russian  army  had  by  this  time  assembled  in 
Moravia,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  person.  Being  joined  by  some 
Austrian  divisions,  it  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  now  going  to  meet  a  new  enemy,  "  who 
had  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  world  by  the  gold  of  England." 

AUuding  to  the  high  character  borne  by  the  Russian  infantry,  he 
added  :-»'*This  contest  is  of  much  importance  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
infantry.  The  question  must  be  now  finally  settled  whether  the  French 
infantry  be  the  first  or  the  second  in  Europe." 

The  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  December,  1806. 
The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number.  The  Russians,  confident 
of  success,  extended  their  line  too  much.  Bonaparte  broke  through  it 
and  separated  their  divisions,  which,  after  a  stout  resistance,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  guards,  were  routed  in  detail.    The  loss  of  the 
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allies  was  tremendous ;  thousands  were  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the 
rear  of  their  position.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  an  interriew  with 
Napoleon  the  day  after,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
remaining  Russian  troops  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  own  country. 
Peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  at  Presburg,  on  the  26th 
of  December.  Austria  gave  up  the  Venetian  provinces  and  Dafanatia  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tyrol  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  districts, 
besides  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs. 

This  war,  which  was  to  have  checked  the  preponderance  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  lefl  that  country  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  established  his  influ* 
ence  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  where,  having  raised  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  to  the  rank  of  kings,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  smaller  states,  which  he  formed  into  the  Cbnfederation  of 
the  Rhine  under  his  protection.  The  old  German  empire  was  thas  dis- 
solved. Soon  after,  the  Emperor  Francis  formaUy  renounced  his  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  of  his  other  hereditary  states. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Napoleon  after  the  bade  of  Aus- 
terlitz  in  the  heart  of  Moravia,  the  winter  having  set  in,  and  he  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  from  his  reinforcements  and  supplies,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  expecting  reinforcements,  in  his  front,  Prussia  wavering 
jn  his  flank,  Bohemia  untouched,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Honga- 
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mn  insuriecUon  in  bis  leat,  was  extremely  triticai,  had  he  chosen  to  pro- 
tract the  war.  This  efeowme  induced  him  to  fpnani  Austria  better  terms 
thai!  what  she  appealed  to  have,  a  right  to»  on  a  mere  superfieial  view  of 
the. condition  of  the  two  powers*  The  AustiSaa  empire  was  not  o^rer- 
thrown  because  Vienna  was  in  the  power  of  the  invader.  But  Napoleon 
calculated  on:the:faabits  and  the  fears  ^sf  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  on  his 
affection  Ibr  the  good. citizens  of  Vienna;  and  he  was  not  mistaken  on  this 
occasion. 

The  King  of  Naples,  breaking  his  recent  treaty  with  France,  had 
allowed  a  Russian  and  Edglish  army  to  land  in  his  doniinioas,  where  they 
remained  useless  daring  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  forward  in  Ger- 
^many*  Naipoleon  sent  an  army  to  Naples  in  Febraary,  1806;  and  King 
Ferdinand  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  A  decree  <^  NapoleoO,  March,  1606, 
appointed  his  brothet  Joseph  King  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily.  On  the  6th 
ef  Jun^  following,  he  appointed,  by  another  decree, 'his  brother  Louis  King 
of  Holland,  thus  transforming,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen^  the  'Batavian  repub- 
lic into  a  kingdom  dependent  on  France.  His  brother-in-law,  Murat,  was 
made  Qrand-doke  of  Berg. 

During  his  victorious  progress  in  Germany,  Napoleon  received  the  news 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ^ets  by  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  Tra&lgar,  on  the  21st  of  Odober,  1606.  His  peevish  remark  on 
the  occasion  is  said  to  huve  been^-*-**  I  cannot  be  everywhere ;''  and  he 
threw,  all  the  blame  on  his  unfortunateadmiral,  Vilteneuve,  who  soon  after 
killed  himselfi  From  this  time.  Napoleon  renounced  his  plans  of  invading 
England,  and  he  applied  himself  to  destroy  all  English  thide  and  corre- 
spondence with,  the  Continent.  Charles  Fox,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as 
minister,  was  known  to  be  £ivourable  to  peace.  Negotiations  accordingly 
were  entered  into  by  Napoleon,  on  the  basis  of  the  tUi  pbsHdttU.  Lord 
Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  Lord  Lauderdale,  were  the  English  negotiators. 
Napoleon,  however,  required  that  Sicily  should  be  given  tip  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  But  Sicily  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  French ;  it  had 
been,  throughout  the  war,  the  ally  of  England,  and,'  owing  to  that  alliance, 
its  soFvereign  had  lost  his  continental  dominions  of  Naples.  To  have  bar- 
tered away  Sicily  to  France  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  England,  an 
net  of  bad  iaith,  equal  to,  if  not  worse  than  the  former  barter  of  Venice  by 
che  French.  The  English  minister  refused,  and.  Fox  dying  soon  after, 
the  negotiations  broke  off 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  one  of  tergiversation.  Napoleon  knew 
that  she  had  felt  the  wish,  without  having  the  resolution,  to  strike  a  blow 
while  he  was  engaged  in  Moravia  against  the  Russians.  To  keep  her  in 
good  humour,  he  had  given  Hanover  up  to  her,  which  Prussia,  though  at 
peace  with  the  King  of  England,  scrupled  not  to  accept.  She,  moreover, 
shut  her  ports  against  British  vessels.    Bonaparte,  after  having  settled  his 
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affidn  with  Austria,  altered  his  tone  towards  Prassia.  The  JUmtleiir 
began  to  talk  of  Prassia  as  a  secondary  power,  which  assumed  a  tone  that 
its  extent  and  position  did  not  warrant.  In  his  negotiations  with  Lonl 
Lauderdale,  Napoleon  had  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to  the  King  ^  Eag^ 
land. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  extended  round  a  great  part  of  the  Pms- 
sian  frontiers.  The  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  Von  Knobelsdorf,  in  a  note 
which  he  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1806,  said  truly, 
"that  the  king,  his  master,  saw  around  his  territories  none  but  French  sol* 
diers,  or  vassals  of  France,  ready  to  march  at  her  beck."  The  note  de- 
manded that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Germany. 
Napoleon  answered  in  a  tone  of  sneer  and  defiance,  saying,  that  ''to  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless  a  course  as  to  pretend  to  with- 
stand the  waves  of  the  ocean."  The  King  of  Prussia  issued  a  long 
manifesto  from  his  head-quarters  at  Erfurt,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1806,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  long  series  of  Napoleon's  encroachments, 
which  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with,  but  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
seemed  now  to  discover  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon  was  speedily  in  the 
field ;  he  attacked  the  Prussians  first,  and  this  time  he  had  on  his  side  a 
large  superiority  of  numbers,  added  to  his  superiority  of  tactics. 

The  double  battle  of  Aueistadt  and  Jena  (16th  of  October)  decided  the 
campaign.  The  Prussian  troops  fought  bravely,  but  their  generals  com- 
mitted the  same  error  as  the  Austrian  generals  had  committed  before,  of 
extending  too  much  their  line  of  operations.  The  consequences  of  the 
Prussian  defeat  were  most  disastrous.  Most  of  their  divisions  were  sur- 
rounded and  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Almost  all  their  strong  for- 
tresses, Magdeburg,  Spandau,  Kustrin,  Strettin,  Hameln,  surrendered  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  The  work  of  the  great  Frederick's  whole  life  crumbled 
to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Bliicher  and  Lestocq  were  the  only  officers 
who  kept  some  regiments  together,  with  which  they  made  a  gallant  stand 
m  the  northern  provinces. 

Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  He  despatched  Mor- 
tier  to  occupy  Hamburg,  and  seize  all  English  property  there.  On  the 
Slst  of  November,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  his  well-known  Berlin  Decree 
against  British  commerce.  ^'  The  British  islands  were  to  be  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  blockade  by  all  the  Continent.  All  correspondence  or  trade 
with  England  was  forbidden  under  most  severe  penalties.  All  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  British  colonies,  were  considered 
as  contraband.  Property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  British  subjects, 
wherever  found,  was  declared  lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from  Eng^ 
land  to  be  detained  and  opened  at  the  post-offices."  The  English  govern- 
ment retaliated  by  its  Orders  in  Council,  11th  November,  1807. 

Meantime,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  to  Konigsberg,  and  the  Russian 
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armies  advanced  to  the  Yistuia :  the  French  occupied  Warsaw*  French 
agents  bad  prenoasly  penetrated  into  Russian  Poland,  and  spread  a  report 
that  Kosciusko  was  at  Napoleon's  bead-quarters.  Napoleon  had  invited 
Kosciusko,  who  was  then  living  in  Switzerland,  to  come,  but  that  single- 
minded  patriot,  mistrusting  the  views  of  the  conqueror,  declined  the  invi* 
tation. 

Napoleon  received,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Posen,  numerous  addresses 
from  various  parts  of  Poland,  entreating  him  to  restore  that  country  to  its 
independence.  His  answers  were  cold  and  cautions.  He  began  his  winter 
campaign  against  the  Russians  by  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  (2^h  of  Decem- 
ber,) in  which  the  French  experiencing  a  severe  check,  retired  towards  the 
Vistula.  The  month  of  January,  1807,  passed  without  any  engagements, 
but  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  between 
the  two  grand  armies.  General  Beningsen  commanded  the  Russians. 
The  French  made  repeated  and  furious  attacks  on  the  Russian  infantry, 
which  stood  like  walls  of  brass,  and  the  assailants  were  at  last  obliged  to 
desist.  The  battle  lasted  till  near  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  dreadful ;  it  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  but  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  men. 

After  the  battle.  Napoleon  withdrew  again  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula, 
and  Beningsen  retired  towards  Konigsberg.  There  was  no  more  fighting 
between  the  two  armies  for  more  than  three  months  after.  The  French 
meantime  besieged  Dantzig,  which  was  defended  by  the  Prussian  General 
Kalkreut,  and  surrendered  at  the  end  of  May,  1807.  Napoleon  having 
now  reinforced  his  army  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  advanced  again 
towards  the  Russians.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  battle  of  Friedknd  took 
place,  in  which,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Russians  were  at  last 
worsted,  and  driven  beyond  the  river  Aller.  They  did  not  lose,  however, 
either  cannon  or  baggage,  and  they  effected  their  retreat  upon  Tilsit,  near 
the  Russian  frontiers. 

As  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  both  wished  for  peace,  an  armistice  was 
made,  and  a  personal  interview  took  place  between  the  two  emperors  on  a 
raft,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen,  on  the  S6th  oi  June.  The  two 
sovereigns  after  this  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  of  Tilsit,  wnere 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  signed.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  restored 
to  about  one-half  of  his  former  territories,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  made  a  king,  and 
became  the  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon.  The  principal  Prussian  fortresses 
and  seaport  towns  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the 
general  peace.  Russia  made  no  sacrifices ;  on  the  contrary  she  obtained 
a  part  of  Prussian  Poland.  But  there  were  secret  articles  to  the  treaty, 
by  which  France  allowed  Russia  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
on  her  part,  promised  to  close  her  ports  against  British  vessels.    On  the 
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9th  of  July,  Napoleon  left  Tilsit,  to  return  to  Pteris,  where  he  received  the 
usual  tribute  of  eerrile  addresses  and  fulsome  flattery. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  Benatus  Consultum  suppressed  the  Tribunate, 
the  only  remains  of  a  national  deliberative  body  in  France.     It  had  been 
previously  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  number.     **  The  Tribunate," 
said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  **  was  absolutely  useless,  while  it  cost  neaily 
half  a  million ;  I  therefore  suppressed  jt^    I  was'weil  awsre  that  an  outcry 
would  be  raised'  against  this  vidition  of  the  law;  bat  I  vna  strong;  1 
possessed  the  full- confidence  of  the  people,  and -I  oon^ideted  nftyselfa 
reformer.     I  did  every  thing  for  the  best.    Had .  I  beem  hypocritical,  I 
should  have  maintained- the  Tribunate,  for  who  can  dovibt  that  it  would 
have  adopted  and  eanctioned,  when  requiredt  my  views  and.  intentions?" 
And  speaking  of  the  alleged  servility  of  the  Senate*  he  iii£»nns  us  that 
^  in  almost  every  important  measure  many  of  the  aenators^  before  they 
gave  their  vote,  eame  to  communicate  with  him  privately,  and  staled,  some- 
times very  decidedly,  their  objections ;  but  that  they  went  away  oonvinoed 
either  by  his  arguments,  or  by  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  affitirs.'' 

Necessity  and  the  urgency  of  circumstances  were,  mighty  words  with 
Napoleon  ;  they  generally  concluded  all  his  arguments  oo  matlera  of  mo- 
rality and  politics*  Whether  these  urgent  circumstances  were  not  often 
of  his  own  creating  or  seeking,  is  a  point  which  he  aeema  not  to  hare 
stopped  to  emmine.  Three  committees  of  administratioii,  of  legislatioa, 
and  of  finances^  taken  from  the  Legislative  Body,  discuseed  .the  projects 
of  law  in  lieu  of  the  Tribunate. 

Having  stripped  the  Elector  of  Heese  Cassel  of  his  dominioos,  under 
the  plea  that  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  as  well  as 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his,  on  the  ground  that  the  duke  had  joined 
Prussia  against  him.  Napoleon  created  out  of  these  and  other  districts  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  16th  of  August,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jerome, 
who  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel.  Soon  after,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  having  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin  Decree  against  England, 
Napoleon  sent  Junot  with  thirty  thousand  men  across  Spain  to.  take  posses- 
sion of  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  he  published  in  the  MimUeun  that 
^the  House  ef  finganaa  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe.''  Juaot  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition,  November  SOth,  1807,  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  court  having  just  before  embarked  for  BraziL 

In  I>ecember  of  the  same  year,  Napoleon  having  gone  to  Milan,  sent 
for  the  Ctueen  of  Etruria,  and  her  son,  and  signified  to  her  that  she  must 
resign  Tuscany,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  French  droops;  and 
in  the  following  June,  (1808,)TuscBiiy  was .  fonnaUy  Annexed,  not  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empitfe,  of  which  it  formed  three  new 
departments.  The  queen  was  promised  a  oompeasatioii  in  Porfogal,  which 
■he  never  obtained. 
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On  the  17th  of  December,  1607,  Napoleon  issued  from  Milan  a  decree 
by  which  all  merchant  vessels  which  should  submit  to  the  British  Orders 
in  Council,  were  declared  to  be  lawful  prizes  by  the  French.  In  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  (1808,)  a  number  of  American  vessels  were  seized  and  con* 
fiscated  in  the  French  and  Italian  ports.  The  pope  was  next  to  feel  Napo- 
leon's displeasure.  The  French  troops  had  for  some  time  occupied  Ancona 
and  Civita  Yecchia,  in  order  to  keep  away  the  English  and  the  Russians ; 
but  Napoleon  now  insisted  on  the  pope  declaring  war  against  England. 
The  pope  answered  that  he  was  a  sovereign  of  peace,  and.  could  not 
declare  war  against  any  Christian  power.  Napoleon  said,  that  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne,  he  was  emperor  of  the  west,  kmg  of  Italy,  and 
Suzerain  of  the  pope ;  that  the  English  were  heretics,  and  therefore  ene- 
mies of  the  holy  see,  and  that  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  had  been 
made  to  defend  the  holy  church  against  its  enemies ;  that  if  the  pope  did 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  he.  Napoleon,  would  take  back  Charlemagne's 
grant.  We  cannot  go  further  here  into  the  long  and  vexatious  correspond- 
ence and  controversy  between  Napoleon  and  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
were  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  which  form  an  interesting  episode 
in  the  general  history  of  those  times. 

By  a  decree  of  the  2d  of  April,  1806,  Napoleon  annexed  the  Marches 
or  Adriatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  There 
were  other  points  of  dispute  between  the  pope  and  Napoleon  on  matters 
concerning  the  Concordat  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  About  the  same 
time,  (February,  1808,)  a  French  force  under  Oeneial  Miollis  entered 
Rome,  occupied  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  began  to  do  military  duty  in 
that  city.  The  general  took  the  papal  troops  under  his  own  command. 
The  pope  remained  in  his  palace  with  the  mere  shadow  of  a  civil  power, 
which  he  had  no  means  to  enforce. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  most  important  transaction  of  Napoleon's 
reign,  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  htimble  and  submissive  ally 
of  Napoleon ;.  her  navy,  her  army,  her  treasures  were  at  his  disposal.  She 
was  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  she  had  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the 
French  troops  through  her  territory  to  PortugaL  Other  French  divisions 
had  entered  Spain  as  friends  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  and  seized  by  stra- 
tagem the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian,  P&mplona,  and  Barcelona.  At  the 
same  time,  the  internal  administration  of  Spain  was  carried  on  in  a  most 
corrupt  and  profligate  manner. 

Charles  IV.,  his  queen,  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  had  completely  dis- 
gusted the  Spaniards.  An  insurrectional  movement  took  place  at  Aranjuez, 
20th  of  March,  and  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  who  was  a  fiivourite 
with  the  people,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Charles  was  induced  to  abdi- 
cate. Napoleon  founded  upon  this  a  pretence  for  interfering.  He  invited 
fitther,  mother,  son,  and  favourite  to  Bayonne,  where  be  himself  repaired 
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in  April.  Charles  and  his  queen  went  readily ;  Ferdinand  hesitated ;  but 
Napoleon  sent  SaTary,  who  with  many  asseverations  of  his  master's 
honourable  and  friendly  intentions  towards  him,  gradually  decoyed  the 
weak  prince  from  stage  to  stage,  until  he  was  fiiirly  out  of  the  Spanish 
territory.  A  scene  of  duplicity  and  dishonesty,  of  indecent  and  unnatural 
recriminations  now  took  place  between  Napoleon,  the  old  king,  the  queen, 
and  her  son,  which  for  moral  turpitude  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Charles 
resumed  his  character  of  king,  stigmatized  Ferdinand  as  a  rebellious  son, 
the  queen  joined  in  reviling  and  disgracing  him  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's  honour,  and  Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  by  insults  and 
threats,  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Charles  likewise  resigned  all  his  rights  ^  in  fiivour  of  his  friend  and  aUy, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

Napoleon  now  issued  a  decree,  appointing  **  his  dearly  beloved  brother, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.'*  By  a  subsequent  decree,  16th  of  July,  he  appointed  ''his 
dearly  beloved  cousin,  Joachim  Murat,  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  remained  vacant  by  the  accession  of  Joseph 
Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  Both  these  curious 
documents  are  signed  Napoleon,  and  counteraigned  by  the  minister  secre- 
tary of  state,  Maret. 

The  memorable  events  which  resulted  from  these  ne&rious  transactions, 
the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Murat,  the  revolt  and  subsequent  massacre  of 
the  people  of  that  city,  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  insurrection  which  broke 
out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  against  the  invaders— the 
heroic,  though  oflen  unfortunate  resistance  of  the  Spaniards — the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  cruel  retaliations  by  the 
Spanish  guerrillas— the  long,  murderous,  war  of  seven  yeara,  from  1806  till 
1814,  in  which  the  British  army  acted  a  conspicuous  partF>«ll  these  may 
be  read  in  the  numerous  works  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the 
Peninsular  wan 

During  the  seven  yean  of  the  Peninsular  war,  six  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  entered  Spain  at  different  times  by  the  two  great  roads  of  Bay- 
onne  and  Perpignan.  There  returned  into  France  at  various  times  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  other  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou-^ 
sand  did  not  return.  Making  full  deduction  for  those  who  remained  pri- 
sonen  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  English,  and  were  afterwards 
set  free  at  the  peace  of  1814,  the  number  who  perished  during  that  war, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  it  does 
not  approach  rather  three  hundred  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards, 
soldien  and  peasants,  who  were  destroyed  in  detail  on  almost  every  spot 
in  the  I'eninsula,  cannot  be  calculated,  but  it  must  have  been  greater  than 
^t  of  the  French. 
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Id  the  year  1806,  Napoleon  re-estaUiahed  titles  of  nobility  in  France* 
LefebTie,  who  had  taken  Dantzig  the  year  before,  was  the  first  duke  that 
he  created.  Many  others,  both  military  and  cirilians,  received  titles  from 
towns  in  Italy  and  Germany,  with  an  income  charged  upon  the  revenues 
or  national  domains  of  the  conquered  countries.  Both  the  titles  and  in- 
comes attached  to  them  were  made  hereditary. 

In  September,  1806,  Napoleon  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  subject  of  these  conferences  remained 
a  secret,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  Turkey  was  agitated. 
Napoleon  says  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  partition  of  that  country 
was  Constantinople.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  consented  to  Russia  en- 
croaching on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Turkey,  as  the  Russian  troops 
invaded  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  soon  after  the  conference.  On  returning 
from  Erfurt,  Napoleon  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
were  irrevocably  united  in  a  bond  of  alliance. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reconquered  Portugal,  and  were 
advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  King  Joseph  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  and  the  French  armies  had  withdrawn  behind  the 
Ebro.  Napoleon  resolved  to  set  out  for  Spain  himself.  On  the  26th  of 
October,  he  opened,  in  person,  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Body  with  one 
of  his  characteristic  speeches  ^—'*  The  hideous  presence  of  the  English 
leopards  contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain,  and  Portugal.  I  go  to  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to  crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to 
plant  the  French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon."  Two  days  after* 
wards  he  set  oflf  for  Spain. 

On  the  28d  of  November,  1806,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Spanish  troops 
at  Tudela,  and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  Madrid  capitulated.  He  told  the 
Spanish  deputation  that  their  grand-children  would  bless  his  memory.  He 
then  set  off  for  Astorga,  expecting  to  intercept  Sir  John  Moore  in  his 
retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  leaving  the  task  of  pur- 
suing the  English  to  Sonlt  and  Ney,  he  suddenly  quitted  Ast>rga,  and 
returned  in  great  haste  to  France,  in  January,  1809. 

A  new  Austrian  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  This  time  Aus- 
tria came  single  into  the  field.  She  had  made  astonishing  exertions  to 
recruit  her  armies  to  the  number  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men.  Aus- 
tria had  apparently  no  new  personal  subject  of  complaint,  except  the  alarm 
she  naturally  feh  at  the  rapid  strides  of  Napoleon  towards  universal  domi- 
nion. The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  Austrian  army  of  Germany, 
and  the  Archduke  John,  that  of  Italy.  The  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  occupied  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  quickly 
assembled  his  army  beyond  the  Rhine,  repaired  to  Augsburg,  and  by  one 
of  his  skilful  manoeuvres  broke  the  line  of  the  Austrians,  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Eckmiihl,  and- obliged  the  Archduke  Charles  to  retire  into  Bohemia* 
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Od  the  12th  of  May,  the  French  entered  Vienna.  The  archdnkenow 
coUiscted  his  army  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube.  Bonaparte  crossed  the 
riyer  to  attack  him,  and  the  great  battle  of  Aspem  took  place,  on  the  21st 
of  May;  The  battle  remained  undecided;  but  on  the  follo\Krihg  day  it  was 
renewed  with  fury  on  both  8ide8,r  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  Bonar 
parte  was  informed  that  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  which  eommuoieated  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  flobd.  He  then 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  withdrew  bis  array  into  the  island  of  Lobau  in  the 
middle  of  the-  Danube.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  very  great:  Mar- 
shall Lannes  was  among  the  generals  killed. 

Napoleon  remained  for  six  weeka  on  the  island.  Haring  re-established 
the  bridge,  and  reoeired  reinforcements,  he  crossed  once  more  to  the  left 
bank,  when  he  fought  the  Battle  of  Wagram,  6th  July,  in  which  he  de- 
feated the  Austriaiis,  with  a  tremendous  loss  on  both  sides.  Stiii  the  Aus^ 
trian  army  Mras  not  destroyed  nor  dispersed,  and  the  Archduke  Charies 
was  for  continuing  the  struggle.  Other  counsels,  howerer,  prevailed,  and 
an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Znaim,  and  this  led  to  the  peace  of  Schdn- 
brunn,  which  was  not  signed,  however,  till  the  14th  of  October.  Napo- 
leon had  entertained  some  idea  of  dismembering  the  Austrian  empire ;  he 
had  even  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  Hungarians  to  form  an  independent 
kingdom  under  a  native  ruler,  but  this  address  produced  nO  effect. 
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Qeraiany  began  to  be  agitated  by  popukr  resistance  against  him ;  bands 
of  partisans,  under  SchiU*  the  Duke  of  Brunsvrick,  and  others,  had  ap- 
peared; Tjfol  was  still  in  arms,  and  he  was  not  quite  sore  of  Russia. 
The  war  in  Spain  continued  with  dubious  success,  and  the  English  had 
landed  a  considemble  force  at  Flushing.  He  thought  best,  therefore,  to 
grant  fpeacie  1o  Austria  on  moderate  conditions.  The  Archduke  Charles 
disapproved  of  the  peace,  and  gave  up  his  command.  Austria  ceded 
Trieste,  Oarniok,  and  part  of  Croatia,  Salzburg,  Crecow,  and  Western 
Gallkiai  Jiud  several  other  districts  to  the  amount  of  about  tWo  millions 
and  a  half  pf  iph^bitants;  The  braire  Tyrolese  were  abandotied  to  their 
late.  Hefet  and  others  ci  their  chiefs  were  seized  by  the  French,  taken 
to  Mantua  and  there  shot* 

Whether  ^  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
£mperQ(r  Francis  was  in  coune  of  negotiation  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Schoiibriinn  has  been^  doubted,  but  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made 
knorwn  to  hii  wi^  Josephine^  his  determination  to  dirorce  her.  A  painful 
scene  took  place  on  this,  eecasion^  which  is  well  described  by  De  Baussiet; 
prefect  of  the  imperial  hdbsahold,  in  his  Jlfemotres  AnetdotiqUei  sur  Tin* 
UrUur  du  Pakn$,  Napoleon  himself  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  af- 
fected at  Josephine's  grief,  but  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of  having  an 
heir  to  the  empire  subdued  his  feelings.  -  It  is  known  that  from  the  time 
of  the  conferences  of  Erfurt,  and  perhaps  of  Tilsit,  he  had  had  in  view  a 
marriage  with  one  d*  Aleiander's  sisters,  and  the  project  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Russian  court,  but  the  empress-mother  had  always  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  plea  of  differenoe  of  religion.  The  divorce  beitig  con- 
sented to  by  Josephine  in  presence  of  commisMoners  from  the  Senate,  the 
act  was  solemnly  passed  and  registered  on  :the  16th  oi  December,  1800. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  married  by  proxy  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  who  soon  aAer  set  off  for  Paris.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was' performed  at  Paris  by  Cardinal  Fesch. 

The'yetirs' 1810  and  1811  were  the  period  of  Napoleon's  greatest  power. 
There '  is  an  interesting  report  made  by  Count  Mohtalivet  of  the  situation 
of  die  Freneh  empire  in  1810,  which  displays  the  gigantic  extent  of  its 
dotninioQs.  One  passage  which  refers  to  HoDand  is  curious.  That  coun- 
try wee  under  the  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  felt  really  anxious 
for  the  weliare  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  and  did  not  enforce  very  strictly  the 
continental  system,  as  it  was  styled,  against  English  trade.  This  led  to 
frequent  reproofs  from  his  imperious  brother,  who  at  last  resolved  to  enforce 
his  own  decrees  himself  by  uniting  Holland  to  the  French  empire.  Count 
Montalivet,  in  his  report,  made  use  of  a  curious  argument  to  prepare  the 
people's  minds  for  this  measure  :-^^  Holland,''  he  said,  '' is  in  reality  a 
continuatifm  of  France;  it  may  be  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  the 
alluvia  of  the  Rhine,  the-Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,'  which  are  the  great  arte- 
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ries  of  the  empire.**  And  Champagoy,  miniater  for  foreign  aflbirst  in  a 
report  to  the  emperor*  said  :<^'*  Holland  is  an  emanation  of  the  French 
empire.  In  order  to  possess  the  Rhine*  your  majesty  mnst  extend  yoor 
territory  to  the  Zuyderzee.**  But  even  the  Zuyderzee  was  not  &r  enough. 
By  a  Senatus  Consultum,  13th  of  Decemher,  1810,  Holland*  Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Hamburg,  and  the  country 
between  that  town  and  Lubeck,  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  of 
which  this  new  territory  formed  ten  additional  departments.  The  French 
empire  now  extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  for 
Napoleon  had  finally  annexed  Rome  and  the  southern  papal  provinces  to 
France.  The  pope  launched  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon, 
upon  which  he  was  arrested  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  of  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  by  a  party  of  gendarmes,  who  esca- 
laded  the  walls,  and  was  carried  off  to  Savona,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner 
until  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau.  Radet  was  the  colonel  of  gen- 
darmes who  seized  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  papal  territory  was 
divided  into  two  departments  of  the  French  empire,  called  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Thiasymene,  of  which  last  Perugia  was  the  head  town.  NapoleoQ 
gave  his  **  good  city  of  Rome**  the  rank  of  second  town  in  the  French 
empire. 

Besides  the  French  empire,  which,  thus  extended,  reckoned  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  departments,  and  forty-two  millions  of  people,  Napoleon 
held  under  his  sway  the  kingdom  oi  Italy,  which  included  Lombaidy  and 
Venice,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  the  other  legations  and  the  marches,  with 
above  six  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  Dlyrian  provinces,  including 
Dalmatia,  Camiola,  and  part  of  Croatia,  which  formed  a  separate  govern- 
ment. The  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  about  five  millions  more,  was  also 
dependent  on  his  will,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  &c. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  towards  the  countries  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  brothers  and  other  relatives,  was  plainly  stated  by  himself  to  his  brother 
Lucien,  in  an  interview  in  Mantua,  in  1811.  **  In  the  interior,  as  well  as 
the  exterior,  all  my  relatives  must  follow  my  orders :  every  thing  must  be 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  France ;  conscriptions,  laws,  taxes,  all  must 
be  in  your  respective  states  for  the  advantage  and  support  of  my  crown. 
I  should  otherwise  act  against  my  duty  and  my  interest.  No  doubt  you 
would  like  to  act  the  part  of  a  Medici  at  Florence,'*  (there  had  been  some 
talk  about  placing  Lucien  over  Tuscany,)  ^  but  were  I  to  allow  you  to  do 
so,  it  is  clear  that  Tuscany,  happy  and  tranquil,  would  become  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  French.**  He  would  not  allow  his  brothers  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  on  their 
thrones,  because  he  foresaw  that  it  might  suit  him  some  day  to  remove 
them  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  peace,  or  upon  some  new  scheme  of  his 
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own.  He  sacrificed  the  people  of  those  countries  and  their  interests,  as 
well  as  the  happiness  and  the  greatness  of  his  brothers,  to  what  he  con- 
ceiyed  to  be  the  interest  and  the  glory  of  France.  Bat  even  his  brothers 
were  restive  under  this  discipline.  Louis  ran  away  from  his  kingdom  of 
Holland ;  Murat  was  in  continual  disputes  with  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Lucien  would  not  accept  any  crown  under  such  conditions* 

As  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  had  under 
his  orders  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bayaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Grand-duke 
of  Baden,  and  the  other  German  princes.  He  had  also  under  his  protec- 
tion the  Helvetic  Confederation,  which  was  bound  to  furnish  him  with 
troopst  and  to  follow  his  policy.  Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered,  lay 
.entirely  at  his  mercy.  He  could  thus  dispose  of  more  than  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people.  Never,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  so  great 
a  part  of  Europe  been  subject  to  the  will  of  one  man.  Austria  was  his 
ally  through  fear  as  well  as  by  family  connection ;  Russia  through  pru- 
dence and  self-interest.  In  Sweden,  General  Bemadotte  had  been  chosen 
Crown  Prince,  and,  after  obtaining  Napoleon's  consent,  had  repaired  to 
Stockholm.  Spun,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  struggled  hard,  and  apparently 
with  little  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Britain  alone  continued  to  defy  his 
power,  and  held  Sicily  and  Portugal  under  her  protection.  Such  was  the 
political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1811.  In  the  month  of 
March  of  that  year,  Maria  Louisa  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  saluted 
by  Napoleon  as  ^King  of  Rome,"  an  ominous  title  to  those  Italians  who 
still  &ncied  that  the  crown  of  Italy  was  to  be,  according  to  Napoleon's 
promise,  separated  from  that  of  France. 

In  1811  the  first  symptoms  of  coolness  between  Alexander  and  NapolecHi 
manifested  themselves.  The  complaints  of  the  Russian  landholders  against 
the  continental  system,  which  prevented  their  exporting  by  sea  the  pro- 
duce of  their  vast  estates,  had  induced  Alexander  to  issue  an  ukase,  Slst 
of  December,  1810,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  the  ports  of  Russia,  unless  they  appeared  to  belong  to  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain.  This  last  restriction  was  of  course  easily  evaded, 
and  the  trade  with  England  might  be  said  to  be  in  reality  opened  again. 
This  was  soon  made  a  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The 
Russian  emperor,  on  his  side,  complained  that  his  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  territory  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.    A  third  subject  of  difilerence  was  concerning  Poland. 

Napoleon  having,  by  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn,  united  western  Gallicia 
and  Cracow  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  encourage  the  prospea 
of  re-establishing  the  whole  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  mistrust  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  nobility  of  Russia  in  general,  at  the  evident  assump- 
lion  of  universal  dictatorship  by  Napoleon,  especially  since  his  marriage 
n  a  ls 
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with  an  Austrian  archduchess.  At  Tilsit,  he  had  been  willing  to  share  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  Russia,  but  now  he  would  ^  hare  no  brother 
near  his  throne."  He  summoned  Sweden,  in  an  imperious  manner,  to 
enforce  his  decrees  against  the  British  trade,  while  his  armed  yessels  and 
privateers  in  the  Baltic  seized  upon  fifty  Swedish  merchantmen,  which 
were  confiscated,  upon  the  charge  of  contraband  trade  with  England. 
Lastly,  in  January,  181%  General  Davoust  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  This  act  of  aggression 
induced  the  crown  prince,  Bemadotte,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  March,  1812.  In  the  interview  between  these  two 
princes  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  the  plan  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  was  settled. 
Russia  had  not  yet  declared  war,  but  she  reinforced  her  armies,  waiting  to 
be  attacked.  Napoleon  was  pouring  troops  into  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Some  of  the  older  and  wiser  counsellors  of  Napoleon  had  the  courage  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  not  on  the  injustice,  but  on  the  impolicy  of  this  new 
act  of  aggression.  Fouch6  presented  him  an  eloquent  memorial  on  the 
occasion.  ^*I  regulate  my  conduct,"  answered  Napoleon,  *' chiefly  by  the 
opinion  of  my  army.  With  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  I  can  oblige  all 
Europe  to  do  my  bidding.  I  will  destroy  all  English  influence  in  Russia, 
and  then  Spain  will  easily  M.  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished ;  my 
present  situation  is  but  the  outline  of  a  picture,  which  I  must  fiU  up.  I 
must  make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be 
the  capital  of  the  world.  There  must  be  all  over  Europe  but  one  code, 
one  court  of  appeal,  one  currency,  one  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Am  I  to  blame  if  the  great  power  which  I  have  already  attained  forces 
me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the  world  ?"  And  to  De  Pradt  at  Dres- 
den, he  said,  ^  I  will  destroy  Russian  influence  in  Europe.  Two  battles 
will  do  the  business  :  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  on  his  knees,  and 
Russia  shall  be  disarmed.  Spain  costs  me  very  dear :  without  that  I 
should  be  master  of  the  world ;  but  when  I  become  such,  my  son  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retain  my  place."  In  calmer  times,  and  after  the  full 
experience  of  disappointment,  we  find  him  confirming  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed  on  the  former  memorable  occasions. 

Afier  bis  return  from  Elba,  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  **l  desired 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  who  in  my  situation  would  not  T  The  world 
invited  me  to  govern  it ;  sovereigns  and  subjects  vied  with  each  other  in 
bending  before  my  sceptre.  I  have  rarely  found  any  opposition  in 
France."  And  later,  at  St.  Helena,  **  If  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  ac- 
complishing the  universal  monarchy,  it  was  without  any  original  design, 
and  because  I  was  led  to  it  step  after  step.  The  last  effort  wanting  to 
arrive  at  it  seemed  so  trifling,  was  it  unreasonable  to  attempt  it?  .  .  .  Bat 
1  had  no  ambition  distinct  from  that  of  France,  her  glory,  her  ascendency. 
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her  majesty,  with  which  my  own  were  identified.  Had  I  lived  in  Ame- 
rica, I  should  willingly  hare  been  a  Washington ;  bat  had  Washington 
been  in  France,  exposed  to  discord  within  and  attack  from  without,  I  would 
haye  defied  him  to  be  what  he  was  in  America.  .  •  •  I  hare  been  spoiled 
by  success.  I  have  always  been  in  supreme  command :  from  my  first 
entrance  into  life,  I  hare  enjoyed  high  power :  and  circumstances,  and  my 
own  energy  of  character,  have  been  such,  that  from  the  instant  I  gained 
military  superiority,  I  acknowledged  neither  masters  nor  laws.** 

The  eyents  of  the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  1812  are  known  to ' 
the  world.  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Segur,  and  of 
Colonel  Boutourlin,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander;  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Oginski;  and  to  the  Itaban  account  of  Captain  Laugier, 
GV  Italiam  in  Stuiia.  By  consulting  these  yarious  authorities,  a  sum  of 
very  correct  information  concerning  that  stupendous  catastrophe  may  be 
obtained* 

Before  Napoleon  set  off  from  Paris  for  the  Russian  expedition,  he  di- 
rected M aret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  pro- 
posing negotiations  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  poiiideHt.  He  was 
willing  this  time  to  let  Sicily  remain  under  Ferdinand,  and  Portugal  under 
the  House  of  Braganza,  but  he  insisted  on  Spain  being  secured  to  his  bro- 
ther Joseph.  It  must  be  obeenred  that  Lord  Wellington  had  just  taken 
possession  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  was  adyancing  into  Spain 
towards  Madrid,  which  he  shortly  after  entered  upon  gaining  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  The  English  minister  immediately  replied,  that  England's 
engagements  with  the  Spanish  Cortes,  acting  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand YII.,  rendered  the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph  impossible. 

The  Russian  minister.  Prince  Kourakin,  still  remained  at  Paris.  Early 
in  May,  he  presented  an  ofiicial  note  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  stating  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  empires  might  easily  be  made  the 
subject  of  amicable  negotiations,  proyided  the  French  troops  should  evacu- 
ate Pomerania  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  they  could  be  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  threatening  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  Napoleon  pre- 
tended to  be  exceedingly  angry  at  this  demand,  which  he  said  was  inso- 
lent, adding  that  he  was  not  used  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  style,  and  to 
haye  his  moyements  dictated  by  a  foreign  soyereign ;  and  he  sent  Prince 
Kourakin  his  passports. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  he  himself  set  off  with  his  empresa  for  Dresden, 
where  he  had  inyited  the  kings  of  his  own  creation,  Bayaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  his  other  tributaries,  to  meet  him.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  also  repaired  to  Dresden  with  his  empress.  The 
King  of  Prussia  came  too,  as  he  had  just  signed  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
by  which  he  placed  twenty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal  in  the  approach- 
ing campaign.    Austria  agreed  to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men  to  act 
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against  Russian  Pohnd.  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne  to  Wilna. 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander  then  was^to  in  Wte  him  to  come  to  Dresden, 
but  Alexander  declined.  Afler  brilliant  festivals,  Napoleon'  q^ted  Dres- 
den for  Thorn,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  Jane.  His  immense  army 
was  assembled  chiedy  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  which  latter 
river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  French,  eighty  thousand  Gennans  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  thirty  thousand  Poles  under  Prince  Poni- 
atowski,  twenty  thousand  Italians  under  Eugene,  and  twenty  thousand 
Prussians.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Napoleon  issued  a  procfaunation  to  his 
soldiers,  raying,  "that  the  second  war  of  Poland  had  begun.  The  fate  of 
Russia  must  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  cross  the  Niemen  and  carry  the  war 
into  her  own  territory,**  &c. 

On  the  {^ith  and  26th  of  June  Napoleon's  army,  in  three  large  masses, 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  Lithuania  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  The  Russian  army,  under  General  Barclay  de  ToUi,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  strong,  evacuated  Wilna,  and  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina.  Another  Russian  army  eighty  thousand  strong, 
under  Prince  Bagration,  was  stationed  near  the  I>neiper.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  Napoleon  entered  Wilna,  where  he  remained  till  the  Idth  of  July. 
He  there  received  a  deputation  from  the  diet  of  the  Duohy  ef  Warsaw, 
entreating  him  to  proclaim  the  union  and  independence  of  Poland.  Napo- 
leon's answer  was  still  cold  and  cautious:  he  told  them  that  he  had  guaran- 
tied to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  part  of  Poland  he  stSI  retained:  that 
for  the  rest  they  must  depend  chiefly  on  their  own  efforts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  soldiers  treated  Lithuania  as  an  enemy's 
country.  The  provisions  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  folliyw  his  army  not 
having  arriv^t  and  the  Russians  having  removed  all'  the  stores,  the 
French  and  Qerman  soldiers  went  about  marauding,  plundering  alike  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  huts  of  the  peasants^  fbeding  their  horses 
on  the  green  com,  violating  the  women,  and  killing  those  who  resented 
such  treatment.  Lithuania,  a  poor  and  thinly  inhabited  oonntry;  which 
had  suffered  from  the  bad  harvest  of  the  preceding  year^  (1811,)  was 
utterly  devastated.  At  the  same  time,  disorganization  and  demoraliaation 
spread  fearfully  through  the  enormous  masses  of  the  invaders ;  disease 
thinned  their  ranks ;  twenty-five  thousand  patients  were  crowded  within 
Wilna,  in  a  few  weeks,  where  there  was  not  accommodation  for  one-4hird 
of  the  number;  heavy  rains  rendered  the  roads  impassablet  iuid  ten  thqp* 
sand  horses  were  lost. 

After  partial  engagements  at  Mohilow  and  Wittspskt  this  Russians  con- 
tinued their  retreat  upon  Smolensk,  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  Napoleon 
determined  lo  follow  them;  ** Forward  marches  alone»"  he  observed*  ''can 
keep  such  a  wt  army,  in  its  present  conditioni  together ;  to  hah  or  retm 
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would  be  the  signal  of  dissolution.  It  is  ah  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence  ; 
an  anny  of.  operation,  not  of  position.  We  must  advance  upon  Moscow, 
and  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  resting-quarters  and  sup- 
plies.*' Ho  crossed  the  Dneiper,  and  entered  Russia  Proper  with  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  leaving  a  body  of  reserve  at  Wilna 
and  the  corps  of  Macdonald  on  the  Dwina,  towards  Riga.  In  his  march 
through  Lithuania,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  dropped 
off  from  his  ranks,  and  were  either  dead,  or  sick,  or  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  or  were  straggling  and  marauding  about  the 
country.  ; 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  two  hostile  armies  met  under  the  walls  of 
Smolensk.  But  the  Russians,  after  carrying  off  or  destroying  the  provi- 
sions, and  allowing  time  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  themselves,  evacu- 
ated Smolensk,  which  their  rear-guard  set  on  fire.  They  continued  their 
retreat  upon  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  followed  them.  The  battle  of  6oro> 
dino,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa,  was  fought  on  the  7th  Sep* 
tember«  The  two  iiurmies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  each.  After  a  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Rus- 
sian general  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of 
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the  bloody  field ;  but  the  French  took  hardly  any  prisoners  or  guns : 
fifteen  thousand  Russians*  and  about  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead. 
Next  day  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  trayersed  the  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  already  evacuated.  On  that  same  day  the  French  entered  Moscow, 
and  found  it  deserted,  except  by  the  convicts  and  some  of  the  lowest  class 
who  lingered  behind  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  On  the  evening  of  this  ilay 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Coach-makers*  street,  but  it  was  put  down  in  the 
night.  On  the  next  day,  15th,  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tzars.  On  the  following  night  the 
fire  burst  out  again,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  no  exertions  of 
the  French  could  stop  it :  the  wind  spread  the  flames  all  over  the  city,  and 
on  the  third  day.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Kremlin,  where  he 
stood  in  imminent  danger.  The  fire  raged  till  the  19th,  when  it  abated, 
afler  destroying  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  houses,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  town.  This  burning  of  Moscow  has  been  attributed  to  a 
premeditated  plan  of  the  Russians ;  but  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor, 
has  denied  this  positively.  ^'Several  individuals,'*  he  says,  "set  fire  to 
their  own  houses,  rather  than  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  the  French  soldiers,  seeking  for  plunder,  or  for  wine  and  spirits  in  the 
cellars,  where  they  got  intoxicated,  did  the  rest.*' 

The  markets  of  Moscow  used  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  southern  districts  towards  Kaluga,  where  the  Russian  army 
was  now  posted.  The  French,  therefore,  could  get  no  provisions,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was 
salted  down. 

Napoleon  remained  among  the  ruins  of  Moscow  for  five  weeks.  He 
had  sent  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  with  a  letter  for  the  Em- 
peror Alexander ;  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  Petersburg,  but  no  answer 
was  returned.  Napoleon  was  deceived  in  his  calcuhitions  upon  the  temper 
of  Alexander,  and  of  the  Russian  people.  At  last,  on  the  Idth  of  Octo- 
ber, seeing  no  chance  of  making  peace.  Napoleon  began  his  retreat.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  moderately  cold.  He  attempted  first  to  retire  by 
Kaluga,  where  he  expected  to  find  provisions,  but  the  stout  resistance  he 
met  at  Malo  Yaroslavetz,  induced  him  reluctantly  to  turn  again  to  the  road 
by  Yareia  and  Yiaxma  to  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  the  Russian  army,  but  was  more  especially  harassed 
by  swarms  of  Cossacks  under  tho  Hetman  Platofi*.  His  rear  divisions  had 
sharp  engagements  at  Viaxma,  smd  at  the  passage  of  the  Wop.  His  army 
dwindled  away  apace,  through  &tigue,  privations,  and  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  Cossacks.  It  had  left  Moscow  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
strong,  but  was  now  reduced  to  one-half  that  number  of  fighting  men:  the 
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rest  formed  a  confused  and  disorderly  mass  in  the  rear,  with  an  immense 
train  of  baggage  and  artillery. 

In  this  condition,  they  were  overtaken  on  the  6th  of  November,  by  the 
Russian  winter,  which  that  year  set  in  earlier  than  usual.  The  emaciated 
frames  of  soldiers  and  horses  could  not  resist  this  fresh  enemy,  and  they 
dropped  by  thousands  on  the  road,  where  they  were  soon  buried  under  the 
snow.  The  bitter  frosty  nights  killed  thousands  more ;  but  the  winter  only 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  army,  which  had  begun  during  the  ad- 
vance in  the  summer.  The  wretchedness  and  the  sufferings  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  must  be  read  in  the  works  referred  to,  p.  403.  The  French 
at  last  reached  Smolensk,  where  they  found  their  stores,  which  had  come 
up  so  far.  Many  had  not  tasted  a  piece  of  bread  or  biscuit  since  they  had 
advanced  through  that  town  three  months  before.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, Napoleon  left  Smolensk  with  about  forty  thousand  men  able  to  carry 
arms.  His  rear  divisions  had  now  to  sustain  repeated  attacks  from  the 
Russians,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Orcsa,  in  Lithuania,  he  had  only  twelve 
thousand  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Of  forty  thousand  horses,  there 
were  hardly  three  thousand  left.  Iq  this  plight  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  Victor  and  Oudinot.  The  passage  of  the  Berezina, 
26th  and  27th  of  November,  cost  him  about  one-half  of  his  army  thus 
reinforced. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Malodeczno,  whence  he 
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issued  the  famous  89th  bulletin,  which  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to 
awaken  Europe.  This  time  he  told  the  whole  truth  in  aU  its  sternness ; 
except  the  guards,  he  had  no  longer  an  army.  At  Sroorgoni,  where  be 
arriyed  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  took  leave  of  his  generals,  left  the 
command  of  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  to  Murat,  and  set  off  in  a  sledge 
with  Caulaincourt  to  return  to  Paris. 

He  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  10th,  where  he  had  that  curious  conrer- 
sation  with  De  Pradt,  which  the  latter  has  so  humorously  related.  Conti- 
nuing his  route,  he  passed  through  Dresden  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  18th  of  December,  at  night.  The  remains  of  his  unfortunate 
army  were  collected  by  Murat,  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula.  The  report  of 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  Berthier,  dated  16th  of  December,  gives  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  troops  after  Napoleon  left  them : — *^  The  plun- 
der, insubordination,  and  disorganization  have  reached  the  highest  pitch." 
The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in  this  campaign  is  reckoned 
by  Boutourlin  at  one  bundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  slain,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  dead  of  fatigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  prisoners,  including  three  thousand 
officers,  and  forty-eight  generals.  The  **  St.  Petersburg  Gazette**  stated 
that  the  bodies  burnt  in  the  spring  after  the  thaw,  in  Russia  Proper  and 
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Lithuania,  amoonted  to  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  of  which  of 
course  a  considerable  proportion  were  Russians.  In  the  Berezina  alone, 
and  the  adjoining  marshes,  thirty-six  thousand  dead  bodies  were  said  to 
have  been  found.  The  French  left  behind  nine  hundred  pieces  of  cannon* 
and  twenty-fire  thousand  wagons,  cassoons,  dbc. 

Napoleon,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  exerted  himself  to  recruit  his  army 
by  fresh  conscriptions,  by  drafting  the  national  guards  into  his  skeleton 
battalions,  by  recalling  ail  the  men  he  cofuld  spare  from  Spain,  and  by 
sending  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  to  serve  on  land.  He  thus  collected  again 
in  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander, 
and  the  allies  had  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Elbe.  Austria  remained  neutral; 
she  ofiered  her  mediation,  bat  Napoleon  would  hear  of  no  cession  on  his 
part,  in  either  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  2d  of  May,  ISld, 
firom  the  Russians  and  Prussians  united.  On  the  21st,  he  attacked  them 
again  at  Bautzen,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  these  victories  led  to  no 
decisive  results ;  the  allies  retired  in  good  order,  and  lost  few  prisoners  and 
no  guns.  Bonaparte  bitterly  complained  of  this,  and  his  generals  obeerved 
to  each  other,  that  these  were  no  longer  the  daye  of  Marengo,  Austerlitx, 
or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  On  the  Wd  of  May, 
in  another  engagement  with  the  retreating  allies,  Duroc,  his  old  and  most 
faithful  companion,  who  was  one  of  the  few  personally  attached  to  him, 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  dreadfully  mangled.  The  dying  man 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  near  the  spot.  Napoleon  went  to 
see  him  and  was  deeply  afiTected.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
refused  to  attend  to  the  military  reports  which  were  brought  to  him* 
^  Every  thing  to-morrow,"  was  his  answer  to  his  aids-de-camp.  He  had 
a  few  days  before  lost  another  of  his  old  brother  ofllcers,  Bessieres. 

An  armistice  was  now  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  Bonaparte 
returned  to  Dresden,  where  Mettemich  came  with  fresh  ofiers  of  mediation 
(m  the  part  of  Austria.  Austria  proposed,  as  a  principal  condition,  that 
Germany  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  arms,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  empire  should  be  fixed  at  the  Rhine,  as  Napoleon  himself  had 
repeatedly  declared.  But  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of  giving  up  the  new 
departments  which  he  had  annexed  as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  nor 
would  he  resign  his  Protectorate  of  Germany.  This  led  to  a  warm  discus- 
sion, in  which  Napoleon  said  he  only  wished  Austria  to  remain  neutral, 
while  he  fought  Ae  Russians  and  Prussians,  and  he  ofiered  to  restore  to 
her  the  Illyrian  provinces  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  Mettemich 
replied,  that  things  had'  come  to  that  pass  that  Austria  could  no  longer 
remain  neutral ;  she  most  be  either  with  France  or  against  France ;  that 
Germany  had  been  long  eno  igh  tonnented  by  tbeae  wars,  and  it  was  time 
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she  should  be  left  to  rest,  and  to  nat]<Hial  independence.  The  conferences, 
however,  were  carried  on  at  Pragrue,  without  coming  to  any  agreement ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  the  armistice  expired  10th  of  August,  and  Austru. 
joined  the  allies. 

A  series  of  battles  were  fought  about  Dresden  on  the  5Mh,  25th,  and 
27th  August,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  one  side,  and  the 
French  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  But  in  pur- 
suing the  allies  into  Bohemia,  Vandamme,  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand, 
was  surrounded,  and  made  prisoner  with  eight  thousand  men  at  Culm. 
Oudinot  was  likewise  worsted  at  Gross  Beeren  by  the  Swedes  and  Prus- 
sians under  Bemadotte.  Ney,  who  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  replace  Oudi- 
not, lost  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  6th  September,  near  Berlin.  On  the 
Katzbach,  in  Silesia,  Bliicher  routed  the  French  opposed  to  him.  The 
month  of  September  passed  in  this  desultory  warfare.  Napoleon's  armies 
losing  ground  and  strength  on  eyery  side.  Bavaria  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria.  The  Saxons  and  other  German  troops  began  to  forsake  the 
French  cause.  At  last,  after  a  painful  struggle  between  pride  and  neces- 
sity, Napoleon  was  obliged  to  begin  his  retreat  upon  Leipzig,  followed  by 
the  allies.  At  Leipzig  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  ^  One  Tictory 
alone,"  he  said,  ^  and  Germany  might  still  be  his."  On  the  16th  October 
the  first  battle  of  Leipzig  took  place.  It  was  fought  gallantly  on  both  sides, 
but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the  French  were 
driven  close  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  The  17th  passed  without 
fighting;  on  the  18th  the  battle  was  renewed,  the  French  divisions  lost 
ground,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Saxons  left  them  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Napoleon  now  made  his  dispositions  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Rhine.  But  while  his  army  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig  by  a  long  bridge, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  allies 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  bridge 
being  blown  up,  twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der prisoners  of  war.  The  retreat  from  Leipzig  was  nearly  as  disastrous 
to  Napoleon  as  that  from  Moscow.  His  army  was  completely  disorganized. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Hanau,  dOth  October,  througli 
the  Bavarians,  his  late  allies,  who  now  wanted  to  oppose  his  passage.  At 
last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  passing  over  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  all  that  remained  out  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
with  which  he  had  began  the  campaign,  he  placed  them  on  the  left  bank 
while  he  set  oflT  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9lh  November.  About 
eighty  thousand  men  left  in  the  Prussian  garrisons  Magdeburg,  Dantzig, 
Stettin,  &c.,  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

The  enormous  losses  and  reverses  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  in  that  country.     The  Legislative  Body  showed,  for  the  fint 
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time^  a  spirit  of  oppoeition  tc  the  heftdlon^  syttem  of  Napoleon.  A  com* 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  np  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  Ray- 
nouard,  Lain$,  Qallois,  and  other  members  who  had  a  character  for  inde* 
pendence,  were  of  the  committee.  The  report  which  they  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Body,  28th  December,  1818,  expressed  a  desire  for  peace  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  the  welfare  of  France,  and  a  wish  to  know 
what  steps  the  emperor  had  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object,  and  it 
ended  by  saying  that  '^  while  the  goremment  will  take  the  most  efiectiTe 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  execution  of  the  laws  which 
ensure  to  the  French  citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  security, 
and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights."  The  Legislatiye 
Body  by  a  large  majority  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This  was  a 
language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been  used  to.  He  immediately  ordered 
the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  be  closed  and  guarded  by 
soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report  to  be  seized  at  the  printer's.  On  the 
8 1st  an  imperial  decree  adjourned  the  Legislative  Body. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  several  members  of  the  Legislative  Body 
having  appeared  at  his  levee,  he  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  a  violent 
and  coarse  address ;  told  them  that  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  only  the  represeotatives  of  the  individual  departments ;  that  he 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  people ;  that  their  report  and  the  address 
founded  upon  it  were  seditious ;  that  they  ought  not  thus  publicly  to  have 
commented  on  his  conduct ;  and  he  ended  by  saying,  *'  France  stands  more 
in  need  of  me  than  I  stand  in  need  of  France."  The  Senate,  more  subser- 
vient, had  already  passed  a  decree  for  a  new  conscription  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  including  all  those  who  had  escaped  the  conscriptions  of 
former  years.  The  taxes  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  doubled ; 
but  the  people  were  weary  of  these  never-ending  sacrifices,  and  in  many 
departments  it  was  found  difficult  to  collect  either  men  or  money. 

Napoleon*s  disposable  army  on  the  Rhine  amounted  to  no  more  than  from 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  men.  He  had  to  contend  with  twice  that  num- 
ber, besides  numerous  reinforcements  which  were  hastening  through  Qer- 
many.  Meantime  conferences  were  held  at  Chatillon,  in  which  the  allies 
proposed  to  fix  the  limits  of  France  as  they  were  in  17^  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  exclusion  of  Belgium  ;  but  Napoleon  would  not  listen  to  this.  It 
was  his  last  chance  of  peace. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1814,  Napoleon  began  the  campaign,  which  has 
been  considered  by  tacticians  as  that  in  which  he  most  strikingly  displayed 
his  astonishing  genius  for  military  combinations,  fertility  of  resources,  and 
quickness  of  movements.  For  more  than  two  months  he  held  at  bay  the 
various  armies  of  the  allies,  now  beating  one  corps  and  then  flying  to  attack 
another ;  at  times  severely  checked  himself,  and  yet  recovering  his  strength 
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the  next  day.  Bat  the  oddf  weie  too  many  against  him.  While  he,  by  a 
bold  movement,  placed  himaelf  in  the  rear  of  the  allied,  the  latter  marched 
upon  Paris,  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  80th  March,  took  possession  of 
the  whole  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city  on  the  north-eastern  side. 
The  empress  had  left  it  for  Blots,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of 
the  dOth,  quitted  Paris  also.  Mamhal  Marmont  asked  for  an  armistice,  and 
this  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  entered  on  the  81st,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
Parisians.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  Paris,  had  fallen  back  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  met  near  Fontoinebleau  tlie 
columns  of  the  garrison,  which  were  evacuating  the  city.  His  own  gene- 
rals told  him  that  he  ought  now  to  abdicate,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  Meantime  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  declared  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  sundry 
arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  constitution,  (which  were  specified  and 
classed  under  various  heads  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree,)  and  by  his  re- 
fusing to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable  conditions,  had  forfeited  the 
throne  and  the  right  of  inheritance  established  in  his  family,  and  that  the 
people  and  the  army  of  France  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him. 

A  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Boar- 
nonville,  Dalberg,  and  others.  Upon  this,  Bonaparte,  after  much  reluctance, 
and  upon  his  generals  refusing  to  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  upon 
Paris,  which  he  meditated,  signed  the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebieau  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1814.  In  this  first  act  there  was  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  empress  and  of  his  son.  By  a  second  act,  however,  he 
"  renounced  unconditionally'*  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  throne  of  Fiance 
and  Italy.  The  emperor  Alexander  proposed  that  he  should  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  revenue 
of  six  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  by  France.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  England,  though  no  party  to  the  treaty,  after- 
wards acceded  to  it.  On  the  20th  April,  Napoleon,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  generals  and  his  guards,  left  Fontainebieau  for  Elba. 
He  ran  some  danger  from  the  pqpulace  in  passing  through  Proveuce,  but 
arrived  safe  at  Frejus,  where  he  embarked  on  board  the  British  frigate  the 
Undaunted,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  knded  at  Porto  Femjo,  in  the  Island 
of  Elba. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  Island  of  Elba  about  ten  months.  At  first  be 
seemed  reconciled  to  his  lot,  set  about  making  roads,  improving  the  fortifi- 
cations, dbc.;  but  after  some  months,  he  was  observed  to  become  more 
reserved,  gloomy,  and  frequently  absent  and  lost  in  thought.  He  was,  in 
fiict,  at  the  time,  engaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
France  and  Italy.    During  so  many  years  of  supreme  power,  attended  by 
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Aost  splendid  successes,  he  had  foimed,  of  course,  many  adherents  ;  men 
vrhoee  fortune  was  dependent  en  his  rinest  of*  whom  had  lost  their  emolu- 
ments and  prospects  by  his  fall ;  the  bold  and  aspiring,  the  reckless  and 
restless,  .saw  no  further  prospect  of  conquest  and  new  organization  of 
foreign  states,  which  left  at  Napoleon's  disposal  thousands  of  offices  and 
situations  with  which  to  reward  his  partisans.  The  old  soldiers,  to  whom 
the  camp  had  become  a  home,  regretted  him  who  used  to  lead  them  from 
victory  to  victory,  affording  them  free  quarters,  a  continual  change  of 
scenery,  and  pleasant  cantonments  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  His 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives,  all  rich,  some  still  powerful,  as  Mumt 
at  Naples,  felt  that  by  his  fall  they  had  lost  the  main  prop  of  their  ftonily. 
On  the  other  side,  the  restored  Bourbons  had  committed  faults,  and  had 
^tened  perhaps  too  much  to  the  old  emigrants  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
rounded  ;  and  lastly,  France  in  general  had  been  too  long  in  a  state  of 
violent  ezdtement  to  subside  at  once  into  quiet  and  contented  repose* 
Many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  police,  post-office,  and  other  depart* 
ments,  were  in  Napoleon's  interest.  A  wide  conspiracy  was  fbrmed ;  the 
old  republicans  joineA  the  Bonapartists,  and  Napoleon  was  invited  to  return 
to  France. 

On  the  Mth  of  February,  1816,  Napoleon  embarked  with  about  one 
thousand  men  of  his  old  guards,  who  had  followed  him  to  Elba,  and  landed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  at  Cannes,  not  fitr  from  -  Frejus.  At  Ghrenoble,  the 
first  defection  of  the  army  took  pkce:  Colonel  Labedoyere,  commanding 
the  7th  regiment  of  the  line,  joined  Napoleon;  the  rest  of' the  march  to 
Paris  was  a  triumphant  one.  The  Bourbons  were  abandcmed  by  the  whole 
anny ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  stop  Napoleon's  pro* 
grass,  went  over  to  him ;  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  and:  sey^ral  other  mar- 
shals,: remained  iuthful  lo  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  king.  Augereau 
also  kept  aloof  from  Napoleon ;  but  the  Bourbons  had  no  troops  th^y  could 
depend  upon.  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  March, 
Louis  XYIIIk  having  left  the  capital  early  m  the  morning  by  the  road  to 
Flanders*  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris  was  accompanied  with  the  acckma* 
tions  of  the  military,  and  the  lower  cktses  in  the  suburbs  r  but  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  looked  on  astounded  and  silent :  he  was  recalled  by  a 
party,  but  evidently  not  by  the  body  of  the  natiob. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  still  sitting,  when  Talleyrand  laid  before 
them  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cantoes.  They  immediately 
i^preed  to  join  again  their  forces,  in  order  to  frustrete  his  attempt,  and  to 
maintain  entire  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  80th  of  May, 
1614,  made  with  Fiance  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  thcf  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which  had 
evacuated  France,  resumed  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  df  that 
coontry. 
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Napoleon  found*  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  he  could  not  resome  the 
unlimited  authority  which  he  had  before  his  abdication.  The  republicans 
and  constitutionalists  who  had  assisted,  or  not  opposed  his  return,  with 
Carnot,  Fouch^,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  his  own  brother  Lucien  at  their 
head,  would  support  him  only  on  condition  of  his  reigning  as  a  constita 
tional  sovereign :  he  therefore  proclaimed  a  constitution  under  the  title  ol 
'' Acte  additiooel  auz  Constitutions  de  I'Empire,*'  which  greatly  resembled 
the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIIl.  the  year  before.  There  were  to  be 
an  hereditary  chamber  of  peers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  a  chamber  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years,  by  which  all  taxes  were  to  be  voted ;  ministers  were  to  be 
responsible ;  judges  irremovable ;  the  right  of  petition  was  acknowledged* 
and  property  was  declared  inviolable.  Lastly,  the  French  nation  was 
made  to  declare,  that  they  would  never  recall  the  Bourbons ;  deputies  firom 
the  departments  came  to  Paris  to  swear  to  the  additional  act,  at  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  as  it  was  called,  although  held  on  the  Ist  of  June.  The  Emperor 
and  his  brothers  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  chambers  opened  on  the  4th  of  June,  while  Napoleon  prepared  to 
mareh  towards  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  where  the  allied  English  and 
Prussian  armies  were  gathering.  He  assembled  an  army  of  about  aae 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  chiefly  old  troops,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  which  he  advanced  upon  Charleroi,  on  the  16th  of  June.  '  Ney,  Soait, 
and  Grouchy  held  commands  under  Napoleon.  On  the  16th,  Napoleon 
attacked  in  person  Marshal  Bliicher,  who  was  posted  with  eighty  thousand 
men  at  Ligny,  and  drove  him  back  with  great  loss.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  Ney  against  part  of  the  English  army  at  Cluatre  Bras,  which,  after 
sustaining  a  severe  attack,  retained  possession  of  the  field.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  Bliicher*s 
retreat,  fell  back  with  his  army  to  the  position  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon 
followed  him,  after  despatching,  on  the  17th,  Qrouchy,  with  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians.  On  the  18th, 
the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place.  Napoleon's  army  on  the  field 
was  about  seventy-five  thousand,  and  Wellington's  force  opposed  to  him 
consisted  of  fifty-four  thousand  men,  actually  engaged  at  Waterloo,  the 
rest,  about  sixteen  thousand,  being  stationed  near  Hal,  and  covering  the 
approach  to  Brussels  on  that  side.  There  were  thirty-two  thousand  British 
soldiers,  including  the  German  legion ;  the  rest  was  composed  of  Belgians, 
Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops.  The  events  of  the  battle  are  well  known. 
The  French  made  several  furious  attacks  with  infantry  and  cavalry  upon 
the  British  line,  gained  some  advantages,  took  possession  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  but  all  the  eflforts  of  their  cavalry  could  not. break  the  British 
squares.    In  these  repeated  attacks,  the  French  cavalry  was  nearly  de- 
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•troyed.  At  six  oVlock,  Bulow's  Prussian  corps  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  soon  after,  Bliicher  came  in  person  with  two  more  corps.  Na- 
poleon now  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  break  the  English  line,  before 
the  Prussians  could  act :  he  directed  his  guard,  which  had  not  yet  taken 
part  in  the  action,  to  advance  in  two  columns  against  the  English.  They 
were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry ;  they 
attempted  to  deploy,  but  in  so  doing  became  confused,  and  at  last  gave 
way.  Napoleon,  who  was  following  with  his  eye,  through  a  spyglass,  the 
motions  of  his  favourite  guards,  turned  pale,  and  exclaimed,  **  They  are 
mixed  together !"  and  galloped  oflT  the  field. 

The  French  accounts  are  evidently  inaccurate  as  to  several  circumstances 
of  the  battle.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Napoleon  attacked  the  English 
repeatedly,  with  all  his  force,  and  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  the  flower 
of  his  troops :  that  after  the  last  attack  by  his  guards,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  which  also  failed,  he  had  no  reserve  left ;  when  the  arrival  of 
Bliicher,  with  fresh  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  changed  the  repulse  into 
a  total  defeat.  The  astonishing  firmness  of  the  British  infantry,  (to  which 
several  French  generals,  and  Foy  among  the  rest,  have  paid  ah  eloquent 
tribute  of  praise,)  gained  the  day ;  Bonaparte's  army  fled  in  dreadful  con* 
fusion,  pursued  by  the  Prussians,  and  lost  cannon,  baggage,  and  all.  The 
loss  of  the  English  was  fifteen  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  same  day,  Qrouchy  was  engaged  at  Wavre,  thirteen  miles  distant,  with 
one  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  gave  him  full  employment,  while 
the  other  Prussian  divisions  were  marching  on  to  Waterloo.  His  orders 
were  to  follow  the  Prussians,  and  attack  them  wherever  he  met  them* 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  underrated  the  strength  of  the  Prussians,  when 
he  thought  Grouchy's  corps  sufiicient  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  their 
army. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  finally  dosed  a  war,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
wars,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  twenty-three  years,  be- 
ginning with  1793.  As  to  these  wars,  Napoleon  is  only  strictly  account^ 
able  for  those  that  took  place  after  he  had  attained  supreme  power  in 
France  :  in  some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Spain  and  of  Russia,  he  was 
decidedly  the  aggressor.  Whether  he  did  not  likewise  give  sufiicient  pro- 
vocation to  those  which  Austria,  England,  and  Prussia  waged  against  him, 
the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  His  determination  to  be  the  dictator, 
the  umpire  of  all  Europe,  left  no  chance  of  national  independence  to  any 
one  country :  had  he  subjected  all  Europe,  he  would  have  reverted  to  his 
old  scheme  of  the  conquest  of  the  East.  Even  his  peace  establishment, 
supposing  him  ever  to  have  been  at  peace,  was  to  consist  of  an  army  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  four  hundred  thousand  of  reserve. 
During  the  ten  years  of  the  Empire,  he  raised  by  conscription  two  mil- 
hons  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two-thirds,  at 
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the  least,  perished  in  foreign  lands,  or  were  maimed  for  life.  See  the 
Memoirs  of  Larrey,  one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  his  army,  aboat  this 
frightful  waste  of  human  lives. 

After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon,  having  given  his  brother  Jenoe 
directions  to  rally  the  remains  of  his  army,  hurried  bade  to  P^s.  The 
House  of  Representatives  declared  itself  permanent,  and  demanded  his 
abdication.  Lucien  appeared  before  the  House,  and  spoke  eloquendy  of 
the  former  tervices  of  his  brother,  and  of  the  claims  which  he  had  on  the 
gratitude- of  France.  "We  have  followed  your  brother  (answered  Iskj- 
ette)  over  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  through  the  frozen  deseits^of  Bussia; 
the  whitened  bones  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
bear  witness  to  our  long  fidelity  to  him."  Ludien  made  no  impreesioa  oa 
the  Assembly.  He  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  chamber;  Napo- 
leon refused;  "It  would  be  the  signal,"  he  said,  "of  oivil  war."  The 
House  of  Peers  had  adopted  the  same  views  as  the  lower  house.  There 
was  but  one  man,  it  was  openly  stated,  between  Fftmce  and  peace.  Napo- 
leon signed  his  second  abdication  on  the  9IM.  of  June ;  but  this  time  it  was 
of  his  own  accord,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  intimate  friends,  Camot, 
Lucien,  dbc.    The  abdication  was  in  favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.   A 
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prbTirional  goremment  was  appcmted  bj  the  chambersy  and  they  leqaired 
that  Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embark  at  Rochefort  for  the 
United  States.  Qeneral  Beeker  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  Rochefort, 
where-  he  arrired  on  the  3d  of  July.  All  this  did  not  take  place,  however, 
without  many  violent  altercations  in  the  chambers,  and  much  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The  allies,  who  entered  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
July,  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon's  right  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  on  the  following  day,  Louis  XYIU.  re-entered  the  capital,  and 
resumed  the  government. 

Napoleon^  at  Rochefort,  seeing  that  the  whole  country  around  him  was 
submitting  to  the  Bourbons,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping 
by  sea,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  stationed  along  the 
coast,  sent  Count  Las  Cases  and  Savary  to  Captain  Maitland,  who  com- 
manded the  English  ship  Bellerophon,  to  ask  for  leave  to  proceed  to  Ame- 
rica, either  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  vessel ;  Captain  Maitland  replied, 
^That  his  instmctions  forbade  this,  but  that  if  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed 
to  England,  he  would  take  him  there  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  without, 
however,  entering  into  any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with 
there,  as  he  was  in  total  igniMnmce  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  govem- 
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nent  as  to  bis  future  disposal."  This  offer  was  made  by  Captain  Mait- 
land,  in  bis  second  intenriew  with  Las  Cases,  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
Napoleon  had  already,  the  day  before,  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  saying,  that  "  he  came,  like  Themistocles,  to 
claim  tbe  hospitality  of  tbe  British  people,  and  the  protection  of  its  laws.'* 
Captain  Maitland  offered  to  despatch  General  Gourg^ud  to  England  with 
this  letter  immediately,  repeating  at  tbe  same  time  to  him,  "  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  stipulate  as  to  tbe  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  Englaod, 
where  he  must  consider  himself  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  prince  regent.** 
On  the  16tb,  Napoleon  left  Rocbefort,  and  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
with  bis  suite :  as  Captain  Maitland  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  quarie^ 
deck.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  *'I  come  to  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  your  prince  and  your  laws."  On  the  d4th,  tbe  ship  entered  Toriiay. 
On  tbe  81st  of  July,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  nnder 
secretary  of  state,  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  to  announce  to  him  the 
final  resolution  of  the  British  government,^ — that  tbe  Island  of  St.  Helena 
should  be  his  future  residence.  Napoleon  protested  against  this  determi- 
nation, said  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  be  bad  come  as  a  voluntary 
passenger  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  that  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  England  as  a  private  citizen,  dbc.  On  the  6tb  of  August,  how* 
ever.  Napoleon  frankly  acknowledged  to  Captain  Maitland,  that,  ''be  had 
certainly  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  that  he 
had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
captain's  conduct,  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour."  On  the  7th, 
Napoleon  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland,  Sir 
George  Cockburn's  flag-ship,  which  was  appointed  to  carry  him  to  St 
Helena.    He  landed  there  on  the  16th  of  October,  1816. 

By  a  convention,  signed  at  Paris,  20th  of  August,  1816,  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  custody  of  Napoleon's  perscHi 
was  intrusted  to  tbe  British  government,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  to  reside  at  St.  Helena  to  look 
after  his  safe  detention.  In  July,  1816,  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived 
at  St.  Helena  as  governor  of  the  island.  From  the  very  first  interview, 
Bonaparte  behaved  uncivilly,  or  rather  insultingly,  to  that  officer,  and  this 
treatment  was  repeated  with  aggravation  at  every  subsequent  opportunity. 
One  of  Napoleon's  great  grievances  was  his  being  styled  Grenenl  Bona- 
parte ;  another,  his  not  being  allowed  to  stroll  about  the  island  unattended 
by  a  British  officer.  He  was  allowed  a  space  measuring  eight,  and  afte^ 
wards  twelve,  miles  in  circumference  around  Longwood,  through  which 
he  might  range  at  his  pleasure ;  beyond  these  hmits  he  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  officer.  But  the  real  grievance  was  that  of  being  detained 
as  a  prisoner  at  all.  The  governor,  however,  had  no  power  to  remedy 
these  subjects  of  complaint*    Various  minor  matten  of  dispute  with  the 
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gOTernor  were  hid  bold  of  hy  Bonaparte  and  his  attendants,  as  if  with  the 
view  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  exile 
of  St.  Helena.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  petty  system 
of  war&re,  in  which,  as  it  generally  happens,  both  parties  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  even  Napoleon's 
statements,  made  through  Las  Cases,  Santini,  Antommarchi,  dbc.,  with- 
out perceiving  that  there  was  a  determination  on  his  part  not  to  be  pleased 
with  any  thing  the  governor  could  do  for  him,  unless  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders.  Napoleon's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  whenever  it  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  his  confinement,  which  made  him  querulous  and  peevish. 
He  seems  also  to  have  had,  almost  to  the  last,  some  latent  hope  of  making 
his  escape.  In  other  respects,  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  conversations 
at  St.  Helena  are  highly  interesting.  He  could  be  very  agreeable  towards 
visitors  who  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  as  we  may  see 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  and  Captain  Hall's  accounts  of  their  interviews  with 
him. 

In  September,  1818,  Napoleon's  health  began  to  be  visibly  aflected,  but 
he  would  take  no  medicines.  He  also  refused  to  ride  out,  as  advised,  be- 
cause he  would  not  submit  to  the  attendance  of  a  British  officer.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  came  to  St. 
Helena,  as  physician  to  Napoleon.  Two  clergymen  came  also  from  Italy, 
to  act  as  his  chaplains.  Towards  th#  end  of  1620,  he  grew  worse,  and 
remained  in  a  weak  state  until  the  following  April,  when  the  disease  as- 
sumed an  al&rming  character.  It  was  then  that  Bonaparte  said  that  he 
believed  it  was  the  same  disorder  which  killed  his  father,  namely,  a  scirr- 
hus  in  the  pylorus ;  and  be  desired  Dr.  Antommarchi  to  examine  his  sto- 
mach after  his  death.  He  made  his  will,  leaving  large  bequests  to  his 
friends  and  attendants,  and  on  the  8d  of  May,  1821,  the  Chaplain  Vignali 
administered  to  him  extreme  unction.  Napoleon  stated,  "that  he  believed 
in  Qodf  and  was  of  the  religion  of  his  father:  that  he  was  bom  a  Catholic, 
and  would  fulfil  aU  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church."  On  the  6th  of 
May,  after  being  some  time  delirious,  he  breathed  his  last  about  eleven 
minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  following  day,  the  body 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  presence  of  several  British  staff  and 
medical  officen,  when  a  large  ulcer  was  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  stomach.  On  the  8th  of  May,  his  remains  were  interred  with  mili- 
tary honoura,  in  Slane's  Valley,  near  a  fountain  overhung  by  weeping 
willows.  This  had  been  a  favourite  spot  with  Napoleon.  The  procession 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  governor,  the  admiral.  Napoleon's  attend- 
ants, and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  The  grave  was  afterwards 
enclosed  by  a  railing,  and  a  sentry  kept  on  duty  to  guard  the  spot. 
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PETER  THE  GREAT. 

£TER  I.,  styled  Peter  tJxe  Great,  czar  and  after- 
wards emperor  of  Russia^  founder. of  the  RuaBtan 

1    empire ;  for  though  the  country  wna  well  known. 

I  and  of  gre^  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of 
power,  of  jpolitical  infiuenceror  of  geneml  com- 
merce, in  Europe,  till  his  lime*  .He  was  Jx>cn  in 
1672;  and  was  proclaimed  c«ar  when  bat  ten 
years  of  age,  in  exclusicm  of  John  his  elder  brother,  who.  wfs  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  and  weak  in  his  understanding.  The  princess  Bophia,  his 
half  sister,  made  an  insurrectiovi  in  fiivour  of  John ;  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ciyil  waT,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  jcintly 
share  the  imperial  dignity.  Peter  hM  been  yery  ill  brougl^t  up,  not  only 
through  the  general  defepts  of  the  Russian  education,  but  likewise  through 
the  arts  of  the  princess  Sophia,  who  surrounded  him  with  joreryrthing  that 
might  stifle  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  ener- 
vate it  with  pleasures.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  inclination  foi^  military 
exercises  discovered  itself  in  his  tenderest  years.  He  farmed  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercised  after 
the  German  manner.  He  entered  himself  into  the  lowest  post,  that  of  a 
drummer ;  and  never  rose  otherwise  than  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Herein 
his  design  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth,  waa  the  only  title 
to  military  employments.  He  reinforced  his  company  with  several  otheiSi 
till  at  last  he  had  got  together  a  considerable  body  oC  soldieis«  Ab  lie  had 
then  no  war  on  bis  hands,  he  exercised  them  in  all  sorts  of  mock  eiigago- 
ments,  and  by  this  means  secured  to  himself  a  body  of  well-disciplined 
troops.    The  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake 
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belonghig  to  one  of  his  pleaaare-honset,  made  bugIi  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  he  cooceiTed  the  almost  impracticable  design  of  forming  a  navy. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  some  Hollanders  to  build  some  small  vessels  at 
Moscow;  and  he  passed  two  successive  summers  on  board  English  or 
Dutch  ships,  which  set  out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  instruct  himself 
in  every  branch  of  naval  affiiirs.  In  1606,  czar  John  died,  and  Peter  was 
now  soJe  master  of  the  empire.  In  1606,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Holland ; 
and  went  ifuognUo  in  the  retinue,and  visited  England  as  well  as  Holland, 
to  inform  himseir  fully  in.  the  art  of  ship-building»  At  Amsterdam,  he 
worked  in  the  yard  as  a  private  ship*carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Michaeldorf ;  but  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  if  he  had  never  gone  to 
England  he  Jiad- remained  ignorant  of  that  art.  In  1700,  he  had  got  toge* 
ther  a  body  of  standiog  forces^  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and  now 
the  vast  project  he  had  formed  displayed  itself  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened 
his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  shut  up,  having  first  sent  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries,  to  improve  themselves  in 
knowledge  anc^  learning.  He  invited  into  Russia  all  the  foreigners  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  capable  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  any 
thing,  and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
This  raised  many  discontents ;  and  the  despotic  authority  he  exerted  on 
that  occasion  was  scarcely  powerful  enough  to  suppress  them.  In  1700, 
being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  he  made 
war  on  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden.  His  first  ill  success  did  not  deter 
him ;  for  he  used  to  say,  "  My  armies  must  be  overcome,  but  this  will  at 
last  teach  them  to  conquer."  He  afterwards  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages ;  and  founded  Petersburg  in  1703.  In  1700,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pultowa.  In  171%  he  was  enclosed  by  the 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  and  seemed  inevitably  lost,  had  not  the 
czarina  Catharine  bribed  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  czar's  prudence  com- 
pleted bis  deliverance.  In  1716,  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  visited  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  sU  the  various  establishments  for  which  the  Russians 
are  obliged  to  him.  He  formed  an  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
politest  and  most  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fieets  in  all  the  four 
seas  which  border  upon  Russia:  he  caused  many  strong  fortresses  to  be 
raised  after  the  best  plans ;  and  made  convenient  harbours  :  he  introduced 
arts  and  sciences  into  his  dominions,  and  fireed  religion  from  many  super- 
stitious abuses ;  he  made  laws,  built  cities,  cut  canals,  &c. }  was  generous 
Oi  rewarding,  impartial  in  punishing ;  faithful,  laborious,  and  humble ;  yet 
-was  not  free  from  roughness  of  temper.  He  had,  indeed,  cured  himself 
of  excess  in  drinking ;  but  he  has  been  branded  with  other  vices,  particu- 
larly cruelty.  He  published  the  unfortunate  history  of  his  son,  Prince 
Alexis,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed,  and  towards  whom  some  blame 
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his  severity,  while  otaen  think  it  was  necessary.  He  was  equally  severe 
to  his  son*s  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brother-in-law,  Coant  Lapu- 
chin,  brother  to  his  wife  Ottokessa  Lapuchin,  whom  he  had  divorced,  and 
uncle  to  Prince  Alexis.  The  prince's  confessor  had  abo  his  head  cut  off. 
The  remainder  of  the  czar's  life  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  grand  projects, 
labours,  and  exploits,  that  seemed  to  effiice  the  memory  of  his  excessive 
severities.  He  made  frequent  speeches  to  his  court,  and  to  his  council. 
In  one,  he  told  them  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  welfare  of  bis 
dominions.  He  died  of  the  strangury,  in  1725,  and  left  the  world  at  least 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a  Christian. 
Peter  was  toll  of  stature,  and  of  a  bold  and  majestic  aspect,  though  some- 
times disfigured  by  convulsions,  which  altered  his  features.  He  conversed 
with  persons  in  all  stations.  He  bved  women ;  and  valued  himself  on 
drinking  large  draughts,  rather  than  sipping  delicious  wines. 
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JOHN  SOBIESKL 

SOBIESKI,  or  John  lU.,  king  of 
Dd«  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  1629. 
mes  Sobieskit  equally  distinguished 
I  in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war, 
i  to  nourish  the  same  qualities  in  his 
id  John.     The  Poles  had  just  been 
iwiecz,  when  these  youths  returned 
irom  meir  iiavels.     This  misfortune  only  served  to 
excite  their  courage.    Mark  fell  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cos- 
sacks, on  the  banks  of  the  Bog ;  but  John,  more  fortunate  than  his  brother, 
became  successively  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom.    Full  of 
courage,  he  exposed  himself,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and,  when  urged  to  take  care  of  his  person,  replied,  '*  If  I  follow  your 
advice,  you  will  despise  me."     He  became  the  terror  of  the  Tartars  and 
Cossacks,  over  whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining  new  victories.    Novem- 
ber 11,  1673,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the  Turks, 
who  lost  there  twenty-eight  thousand  men.     The  following  year,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Poland.   When  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  in  1683,  he 
hastened  thither  with  a  Polish  army,  and  rescued  the  imperial  city.     His 
cavalry  was  splendid,  but  his  infantry  poorly  equipped.    To  conceal  the 
condition  of  the  latter,  he  was  advised  to  send  one  of  the  worst  clothed 
regiments  of  infantry  over  the  river  by  night,  to  save  them  from  the  gaze 
of  the  spectators.   Sobieski  was  of  a  different  opinion.  When  the  regiment 
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was  on  the  bridge,  he  said  to  ihoee  who  mrrounded  him,  **  Behold  the 
they  are  invincible ;  they  have  sworn  never  to  wear  any  dress  but  that  of 
enemies ;  in  the  last  war,  they  were  ail  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Tnrks." 
On  his  arrival,  he  chose  the  most  advantageous  position,  ascended  an  ele- 
vation to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  remarked,  **  He 
has  selected  a  bad  position^  I  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant,  and  per* 
suaded  of  his  own  genius.  We  shall  gain  no  honour  from  this  victory." 
Sobieski  was  not  deceived*  The  next  day  the  Turks  were  driven  from 
their  camp  in  terror,  leaving  behind  the  holy  standard  of  Mohammed,  which 
the  conqueror  sent  to  the  pope,  with  the  following  letter :  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
and  God  has  conquered.*'  On  his  entrance  into  Vienna,  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  Poles,  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  indescribable  enthu- 
siasm. They  pressed  around  to  embrace  his  feet,  to  touch  his  garments  or 
his  horse,  and  proclaimed  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer.  He  was  moved 
even  to  tears,  and,  under  the  strong^  impulse  of  his  feelings,  called  this  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life.  In  1098,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  was  doomed  to  witness  that  dissension  which  usually  attends  the 
election  of  a  king  in  Poknd.  Foreign  enemies  united  with  domestic  fac- 
tions. Sobieski  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  quiet  the  disturbances,  and 
the  moment  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his 
life  and  his  throne.  The  queen  wished  him  to  make  a  will,  and  commu- 
nicated her  wishes  through  one  of  the  bishops.  He  refused,  asserting  that, 
in  a  nation  Kke  his,  party  rage  would  prevail  over  all  his  influence.  He 
died  1696,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  Scarcely  had  he  closed 
his  eyes,  when  jealousy  and  envy  united  to  stain  his  memory.  Some  re- 
proached him  with  having  purchased  lands  contrary  to  the  laws,  which 
forbade  the  king  to  hold  any  private  property.  Others  maintained  that  the 
Christian  league  which  he  had  joined  against  the  Turks,  had  cost  his 
country  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Others  still  asserted  that 
he  was  too  fond  of  money  and  expensive  journeys.  Certainly  no  couit  was 
ever  less  stationary  than  his.  He  performed  the  tour  of  Poland  every  year 
with  his  queen,  and  visited  all  his  estates,  like  a  nobleman.  This  fimlt, 
however,  if  it  may  be  called  a  fault,  should  not  cast  a  veil  over  the  virtues 
of  Sobieski.  He  was  fond  of  the  sciences,  spoke  several  languages,  and 
deserved  to  be  loved  for  his  gentleness  and  affitbility.  His  three  sons  died 
without  leaving  any  male  descendants. 
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F  all  the  imperfect  beings  brought  into 

the  world,  few  can  challenge,  for  mental 

and  acquired  endowments,  any  thing 

ipanson  to  vie  with  this  truly  extraordi- 

man.    Matthew  Buckinger  was  a  native 

urg,  in  Germany,  where  he  was  born, 

74f  without  hands,  feet,  legs,  or  thighs ; 

was  little  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  man, 

excrescences  growing  from  the  shoulder- 

bladeSj  more  resembling  fins  of  a  fish  than  arms  of  a  man.     He  was  the 

last  of  nine  children,  by  one  father  and  mother,  viz. :  eight  sons  and  one 

daughter.     AAer  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  from  the  singularity  of 

his  case,  and  the  extraordinary  abilities  he  possessed,  he  attmcted  the 

notice  and  attention  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  rank  in  life,  to  whom  he 

was  occasionally  introduced. 

It  does  not  appear,  by  any  account  extant,  that  his  parents  exhibited  him 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  emolument,  but  that  the  whole  of  his  time 
must  have  been  empk)yed  in  study  and  practice,  to  attain  the  wonderful 
perfection  he  arrived  at  in  drawing,  and  his  performance  on  various  musi- 
cal instruments ;  he  played  the  flute,  the  bagpipe,  dulcimer,,  and  trumpet, 
not  in  the  manner  of  general  amateurs,  but  in  the  style,  of  a  finished 
master.    He,  likewise,  possessed  great  meehanical  powers^  and  conceived 
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the  design  of  constructing  machines  to  play  on  all  8OPt0  of  ^^^^ 
struments.  -i 

If  Nature  played  the  niggard  in  one  respect  with  him,  she  axnpV  ^^,^ 
the  deficiency,  by  endowments  that  those  blessed  with  perfect  Mtnos 
seldom  achiere.     He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  heauti/u'  ^        _| 
drawing  coats  of  arms,  sketches  of  portraits,  history,  landscape**  *^'*    . 
of  which  were  executed  in  Indian  ink,  with  a  pen,  emulating^ '°  ^^       ^ 
the  finest  and  most  finished  engraving.    He  was  well  skill®"  *P 
games  of  chance,  nor  could  the  most  experienced  gamester  or  J  & 
obtain  the  least  advantage  at  any  tricks,  or  game,  with  carda  ox  dice.  \ 

He  used  to  perform  before  company,  to  whom  he  was  exlaiVA^®^'  | 

tricks  with  cups  and  balls,  com,  and  living  birds ;  and     couW   P    1         I 
skittles  and  nine>pins  with  great  dexterity ;   shave  himself  witn  P^.  | 

ease,  and  do  many  other  things  equally  surprising  in  a  person  aode  j 

and  mutilated  by  Nature.  His  writings  and  sketches  of  ^^^'^  •  -  | 
scapes,  dbc.,  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  curiau*  *  '^  ,  ^^  j 
customary,  with  most  persons  who  went  to  see  him,  to  purcha*®  •^.  _  [ 
or  other  of  his  performance,  and  as  he  was  always  employed  i**  ^^,  ^^  j 
drawing,  he  carried  on  a  very  successful  trade,  which,  together  ^'  ^  I 
money  he  obtained  by  exhibiting  himself,  enabled  him  to  supp*''^  ,  ^  j 
and  family  in  a  very  genteel  manner.     The  late  Mr.  Herbert,  of  C"  I 

in  Hertfordshire,  editor  of  "Ames's  History  of  Printing/*  -t-or-   L 


curious  specimens  of  Buckinger's  writing  and  drawing,  the  t^^^ 


dinary  of  which  was  his  own  portrait,  exquisitely  done  on    ^"^^^      -^^ 
which  he  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  insert,  in  the  flowing  CP  -^^^   ^^SiJ^ 
wig,  the  27th,  121st,  128th,  140th,  149th,  and  the  150tli  Psalm. 
with  the  Lord's   Prayer,  most  beautifully  and  fairly  written. 
Herbert,  son  of  the  former,  while  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
in  PaJl-Mall,  caused  this  portrait  to  be  engraved,  for  which  he- 
Harding  fifty  guineas. 

Buckinger  was  married  four  times,  and  had  eleven  children, 
by  his  first  wife,  three  by  his  second,  six  by  his  third,  and  one  b 
One  of  his  wives  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  him  extremely  ill, 
beating  and  other  ways  insulting  him,  which,  for  a  long  time^     ^^  ^ 
patiently  put  up  with ;  but  once  his  anger  was  so  much  aroused  ^   ^^^  ^ 
sprung  upon  her  like  a  fury,  got  her  down,  and  bufieted  her    ^^^'^   , 
stumps  within  an  inch  of  her  life ;  nor  would  he  suffer  her  to  n:rise  untu 
she  promised  amendment  in  the  future,  which  it  seems  she  pitfi^ 
adopted,  through  fear  of  another  thrashing.    Mr.  Buckinger   f^^^ 
twenty-nine  inches  in  height,  and  died  in  1722.     One  of  his  ^^^^ 
lately  kept  a  music-shop  in  the  Strand,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  per 
on  the  lute  in  England.    He  is  still  living,  and  resides  with  his 
Mr.  Barry,  a  harpHnaker^  in  Frith  street,  Soho. 
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MRS.  CHRISTIAN  DAVIES, 

OOMMONLT  CALLBD  MOTHBB  ROSS. 

N  HIS  rery  extraordinary  female  was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  the  year  1667 ;  ber  father  was  a  maltster  and 
brewer,  in  which  business  he  employed,  at  least, 
twenty  servants,  and  was  himself  remarkable  for 
industry,  and  attention  to  the  concern  he  was  en- 
gaged in;  until  the  desperate  situation  of  King 
James  II.  drove  his  Irish  subjects  to  take  up  arras 
i  o     8t  William  III.    The  father  of  Mother  Roes,  on  this 

occasion,  though  a  Protestant,  sold  off  the  whole  of  his  stock,  in  order  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  King  James,  which  troop  was 
called  by  his  name,  Cavenaugh's ;  but  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  that  party,  and  Mr.  Cavenaugh  was  involved 
in  the  general  ruin  that  followed,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  his  spirits 
as  to  bring  on  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  short  time. 

The  mother  of  Christian  Cavenaugh  had,  during  her  husband's  illness, 
procured  him  a  pardon  for  having  appeared  in  arms,  and  levied  men  for 
the  service  of  King  James ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  government  seized 
upon  all  his  effects  that  remained,  after  the  expense  he  had  put  himself  to 
on  this  unfortunate  undertaking ;  and  his  widow  and  children  were  left 
wholly  destitute  and  unprovided  for. 

Chnstian  Cavenaugh  had,  from  childhood,  exhibited  proofs  of  a  romping 
disposition  and  masculine  propensities,  and  having  formed  a  connection 
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coasin  of  her  mother's,  named  Thomas  Howell* 


«0 
of 


to  his  amorous  advances ;  fortunately,  however,  no  lu  k^P^ 
tercourse  appearing,  she  went  to  reside  with  an  aant^  '^^'^  ^x^i^ 
se  in  Dublin,  where  the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  ^X^^  l^^-r^ 
elation,  engaged  her  regard  so  much  as,  at  her  deatb  9  ^^  1  a^^ 
to  all  she  left.  Continuing  the  public  business,  she  feU  ^^^  hV' 
liter,  Thomas  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  married,  and  ^v*««*»A 
5  boys,  and  was  big  with  her  third  child,  when  her  Ib^"**^  f»£« 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     He  had  gone  out  to  P^^ ^ 

pounds,  after  which,  meeting  with  a  school-fellow,  an     ^«*^^^^^ 
pted  to  accompany  him  on  board  a  vessel  that  carried  r*^^*^-*^' 
king  punch  until  he  became  intoxicated,  and  a  wind  BpT'i^^^^^ 
ain  sailed  with  what  recruits  he  had  on  board,  and  the    v^^jii^"^ 
ivoet  Slnys  before  Welsh  had  recovered  from  the  eflbcts  ^^^ 
,  having  paid  what  money  he  took  out  to  his  brewer,  H^ 
ecessity,  for  support,  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier.    In  thef 

every  possible  inquiry,  his  wife  gave  him  up  for  dea> 
and  children  into  mourning ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  t«^^ 
received  a  letter  from  him^stating  his  sftuation,  and  that  I 
nrritten  eleven  letters  on  the  same  subject. 
Bceipt  of  this  information,  Mrs.  Welsh  came  to  the 
^n  male  attire,  and  as  a  soldier  go  in  search  of  her  husb 
she  enlisced,  under  the  name  of  Christopher  Welsh,  an 

Holland,  in  company  with  several  other  recruits.    8h^ 

her  house,  and  placed  her  eldest  son  under  the  care  < 
d  that  bom  after  her  husband's  departure,  she  put  out  to  ft 
was  dead. 

change  of  apparel,  Mrs.  Welsh  appears  to  have  changed  1 
ir  sex,  and  returning  to  her  former  masculine  habits,  made  Ify^r  jy  /THb  T 

with  every  female  that  would  give  her  the  least  encoui^ 
entirely  lost  sight  of  searching  after  her  husband,  in  the  novek 
Ufe ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  her  own  account,  performed 
perate  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier,  and,  at  the  battle  i 
«ived  a  wound  from  a  mudcet-ball,  above  the  ankle,  but  it  di  J 
le  bone.    The  following  summer  she  was  taken,  with  threescor*^^  ^ 
iner  by  the  French,  and  conducted  to  8t.  Oermain^s  en  Lay,  bi^^^ 
d  her  liberty  with  the  rest,  in  exchange  for  French  prisonen.^-^  ^ 
ig  with  a  Serjeant,  who  had  offended  a  burgher's  daughter  Mn 
B  love  to,  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  she  wounded  her  antagon 
rous  a  manner  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.     This  affidr  ^f^^^^^,,^^^^^/ 
ttendedwith  serious  consequences  to  our  heroine,  she  ya&ss^^^^^^'^J 
aggressor ;  but  as  it  happened  to  be  in  revenge  for  the  offenc^^^^  '^f^ 
iirgher's  daughter,  lie  made  interest  sufficient  to  obtain 
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i'»  dnchafge  from  the  legimenU  But  so  mach  was  she  enamoared 
i  military  life,  that  she  immediatelj  entered  into  another, 
the  bottle  of  Donawert,  she  received  a  musket-ball, 'whith  so  lodged 
r  hip,"between  the  bones,  that  it  newer  could  be  extracted;  being 
d  to  the  hospital,  near  Shellenberg,  she  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
rery  of  her  8ex»  Being  sufficiently  recoyered  oi  h^  wound  to  be 
3d  to  perform  duty,  after  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  she  was  one  of  those 
led  to  guard  the  prisoners,  when,  to  her  inexpressive  surprise  and 
ication,  she  recognised  her  husband  caressing  a  Dutch  woman,  who 
red  to  be  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  from  the  late  battles. 
s.  Welsh  lost  not  much  time  in  making  herself  known  to  him,  and 
iding  him  for  the  levity  of  his  conduct ;  but  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold* 
ling  him,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  always  find  in  her  an  afllec- 
e  brother,  but  that  he  must  not  think  of  her  as  a  wife,  while  she  could 
n  concealed,  and  the  war  lasted ;  they  then  parted  in  a  friendljr  way, 
to  the  duty  of  their  respective  service. 

t  long  afler,  at  the  battle  of  RamiHes,  Mrs.  Welsh  had  her  skuO 
red,  and,  while  under  cure,  a  discovery  of  her  sex  was  made^  by  the 
on  who  attended  on  her.  This  being  made  known  to  br%adier  Pres- 
ev  commanding  officer,  a  reconciliation  with  her  hudiand  was  effected^ 
be  ladj  resumed  the  female  garb,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
lue  the  same,  a  new  marriage. took  place,  itt  which  aU  the  officers  of 
igiment  were  invited,  who,  aAer  the  ceremony ,^todc  leaver  each  salut- 
be  bride,  and  leaving  a  piece  of  geld,  (some  four  of  five,)  to  put  the 
r  couple  in  a  way  to  support  themselves  in  a  comfortable  manner. 
i  now  undertook  to  cook  for  the  regiment ;  but  did  not  long  carry  it 

the  ciose  attendance  it  required  pxevented  her  mamuding,  which  sh^ 
far  more  beneficial.  •  After  ahe  had  gtTei^  over  cooking  she  turned 

and,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  offic^  was  permitted  to  pitch  her 
\  the  front,  while  others  were  driven  to  the  rear  of  the  army.  She 
ned  to  attend  the  camp  m  this,  situation,  always  taking  care  to  pro^ 
be:  most  comfortable  accommodation  in  her  power  for  her  husband^ 
D  sevesai  instances,  ran  ^great  hazard  in .  conrejring  refreshment  te 
t  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

the  battle  of  Taism'eres,  it  was  Mrs.  Welsh's  fortune  to  lose  her 
ad,  whom  she  found  dead,  after  taming  over  near  two  hundred 

in  search  of  him  among  the  killed  and  wounded.  While  deploring 
I  with  abundance  of  tears  and  iamentation,  a  Captain  Boss  came  by, 
Being  her  agony,  sympa^ized  with  her,  protesting  her  grief  touched 
eiirer  than  the  loss  of  so  many  biaye  tnen;  this  compassion  from  the 
n  gave  her  the  nick-name  of  Mcdier  Ross  ;  by  which  she  became 
known  than  by  those  of  either  of  her  husbands*  and  which  she  was 
,  and  answered  to,  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
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Notwithstanding  the  grief  she  wu  plunged  in  on  this  melancholy  occm* 
sioD,  Mother  Boss  found  consolation  in  the  aims  of  one  Hugh  Jonesy  a 
grenadier,  who,  at  the  ezpinticm  of  eleren  weeks,  she  took  for  her  second 
husband.  In  all  the  campaigns  Mother  Rosa  attended  the  army,  and  nerer 
lost  an  opportunity  of  marauding,  and  often  obtained  considerable  booty  in 
kitchen-utensils,  btass-paila,  pewter-plates,  and  dishes,  and  now  and  then 
a  silver-spoon  or  two.  At  the  siege  of  St.  Yenant  she  lost  her  second 
husband,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball,  which,  turning 
to  a  mortification,  carried  him  off  in  ten  weeks. 

Returning  to  Enghmd,  she  was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to 
present  a  petition  to  Queen  Anne,  which  she  did.  setting  forth,  that,  for 
twelve  years,  she  had  served  in  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  regiment  as  a  man ; 
had  received  several  wounds,  and  lost  two  husbands  in  the  service*  The 
queen  graciously  received  the  petition,  and  perceiving  the  petitioner  to  be 
pregnant,  said,  ff  the  child  should  be  a  bay^  she  watM  give  him  a  camr 
mission  as  soon  m  bom;  in  the  mean  while  ordered  her  fifty  pounds  to 
defmy  the  expenses  of  her  lying-in ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  girl,  to  Mother 
Ross's  vexation  and  disappointment. 

She  now  turned  her  mind  to  visiting  Ireland,  in  order  to  learn  tidings  of 
her  children  by  her  first  husband,  and,  on  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  found  the 
eldest  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  the  younger  was  in 
the  workhouse ;  the  nurse  she  had  left  the  child  in  care  of,  with  the  best 
of  her  goods,  having  dissipated  the  property,  threw  the  boy  on  the  parish. 
Whatever  intention  Mother  Roes  had  in  seeking  her  children  does  not 
appear :  she  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  her  surviving  son  in  the  work- 
house ;  but  set  herself  up  in  a  little  public-house,  and  by  this,  and  making 
pies,  contrived  to  pick  up  a  comfortable  livelihood.  Queen  Anne,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  bounty  of  fifty  pounds,  had  granted  her  a  shilling  a  day  subsist- 
ence for  life ;  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  her  having  some  property, 
induced  a  soldier  named  Davies  to  pay  his  court  to  her,  and  with  such 
success,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  married ;  this,  her  third  hus- 
band, with  his  regiment  being  ordered  to  Hereford,  Mother  Ross  broke  up 
housekeeping  to  follow  her  &vourite  occupation  in  a  camp,  and  continued 
this  kind  of  life  until  her  husband,  Davies,  was  admitted  into  Chelaea  Hoe- 
pital. 

At  length  her  husband  being  taken  ill,  she  would  sit  up  with  him  at 
nights,  by  which  she  contracted  a  cold,  that  threw  her  into  a  continual 
fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  four  days.  She  was  long  before  her  death 
afflicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  as  dropsy,  scurvy,  dbc. 

She  diea  on  the  7th  of  July,  1789,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying^ 
ground  belonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  military  honours. 
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ARGARET  PATTEN  was  a  native  of  Glabgow, 
where  she  was  bom  in  the  year  1596,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Her 
maiden-name  was  Gibson,  though  at  what  period 
she  exchanged  it  for  Patten,  has  not  reached  us ; 
but,  removing  from  Scotland,  probably  with  her 
husband,  she  settled  in  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards found  an  asylum  in  St.  Margaret's  Parish  workhouse,  where  she 
died  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years. 

She  is  said  to  have  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  ex- 
tremely communicative  to  the  numerous  persons  that  were  led  by  curiosity 
to  visit  and  converse  with  her.  These  visitations  were  much  encouraged 
by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  derived  little  less  emolument  from 
the  practice,  than  if  he  had  taken  a  booth  at  Bartholomew,  or  any  other 
faii^  to  have  shown  the  old  lady  as  a  curiosity.  She  was  visited  by  all 
classes  of  people,  and  among  others  the  portrait  painters  did  not  forget  to 
attend,  and  to  two  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  like- 
ness, viz.  when  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  taken  by  J. 
Cooper,  in  the  year  1787,  representing  her  in  a  white  hood,  with  a  spinning- 
rock  in  her  hand ;  and  another  done  from  the  life,  in  the  same  year,  by  Jacob 
Smith,  a  profile  etching,  representing  her  as  habited  in  a  riding-hood. 
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Generally  when  persona  are  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  any  object,  or  to 
inquire  into  circumstances  of  an  extraordinar]^  nature,  they  remain  satisfied 
with  their  own  peculiar  gratification ;  and  rarely  think  it  worth  the  trouble 
of  taking  memorandums  of  what,  at  the  moment,  engages  their  notice.  To 
this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  cause  of  our  possessing  such 
slender  materials  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  research  of  subsequent  in- 
quiry :  if  the  age  and  date  of  the  year  be  preserved,  little  more  is  thought 
necessary  to  record  the  memory  of  very  interesting  characters.  What  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  anecdotes  could  Margaret  Patten  have  communi- 
cated concerning  the  persons  and  times  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  the 
two  Charleses,  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and 
the  first  George,  which  have  since  her  time  been  lost  and  buried  in  oblivion ! 

Margaret  Patten  was  rather  lively  and  pleasant  in  her  conversation,  than 
reserved  or  morose  in  her  manner,  and  would  return  as  well  as  receive  a 
joke.  A  gentleman  once  conversing  with  her,  as  to  her  health,  and  on 
other  subjects,  requested  she  woul4  inform  him  at  what  period  of  life  a 
woman's  amorous  propensities  ceased  ?  She  very  readily,  and  cheerfully, 
answered  with  a  smile,  that  to  be  satisfied  in  that  particular  he  must  consult 
an  older  woman  than  herself. 

She  was  buried  in  tbe  Broadway-chapel  burying-ground,  Westminster, 
June  29th,  1789.  Affixed  to  the  brick  wall  is  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion  to  record  her  memory  and  great  age. 
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j|HIS  Highlander  acquired  notoriety  as  one  of  the  leiadera 
^    of  a  mutiny,  attended  with  some  remarkable  circum- 
if  stances,  in  the  year  1748.    Soon  after  the  disarming 
^  act,  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  was 
^  passed,  a  considerable  force  was  raised  in  Scotland, 
^  composed  of  Highlanders  friendly  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  overawing  the  disaffected 
clans.    They  had  the  title  of  independent  companies,  and  wore  the  ancient 
Highland  dress,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  pursue  any  rebellious 
offenders  into  their  fastnesses. 

War  having  been  declared  in  1742,  these  independent  companies  were 
regimented,  and  the  command  given  to  the  Earl  of  Cmwford  and  Lindsay 
as  their  colonel.  On  being  first  embodied,  the  men  understood  that  they 
were  to  serve  only  in  the  Highlands,  or  at  least  that  their  services  were 
not  to  extend  beyond  Scotland.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  by 
government  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  regular  troops  of  the  line,  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  was  expressed  by  the  privates,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  march  into  England.  They 
did  march,  however,  and  reached  London,  where  they  were  reviewed  by 
General  Wade,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1748.  A  Highland  regiment  was 
M  so  4S 
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then  a  novelty  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  review  excited  much  interest 
The  Highlanders  were  flattered  by  the  civilities  paid  to  them,  and  the 
praises  they  received  for  their  military  exercises.     But  a  report  having 
unfortunately  reached  them  that  they  were  about  to  be  shipped  for  the 
West  Indies,  their  former  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, they  determined  on  returning,  in  a  body,  to  their  own  country. 
They  accordingly  assembled  during  the  night,  between  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  review,  on  a  common,  near  Highgate,  and  began  their 
march  northward,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  between  the  great  roads,  and 
passing  from  wood  to  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  any  immediate  knowledge 
being  obuiined  of  their  route.    The  secret  of  their  resolution  to  return  home 
had  been  so  well  kept,  and  their  retreat  was  so  dexterously  managed,  that 
two  days  elapsed  before  any  certain  accounts  were  received  of  them  by 
government.    They  had  then  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  shaping  their  course   for  Nottinghamshire. 
General  Blakeney,  being  at  that  time  stationed  in  Northampton,  despatched 
Captain  Ball,  of  Wade's  regiment  of  horse,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
in  search  of  them.    Though  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  captain  at  last  got  intelligence  of  their  route,  which  had 
been  accidentally  discovered  hy  Major  Creed,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  from  whom  the  captain  received  a  de- 
spatch to  that  effect.    The  Highlanders  had  then  got  into  Lady-wood, 
about  four  miles  from  Oundle,  and  on  ascertaining  this,  the  major,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  written  to  Captain  Ball,  proceeded  thither  and  had  a 
conference  with  them,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  agreed  to  ky  down 
their  arms,  he  promising  to  intercede  for  a  pardon.    He  was  received  with 
due  respect,  both  by  the  men  and  their  leaders,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
conference  they  insisted  that,  as  their  lives  were  at  stake,  they  ought  to  be 
sure  of  a  pardon  before  parting  with  their  arms ;  arguing  that,  if  they 
were  to  die,  it  was  better  and  more  honourable  to  &U  fighting  in  the  field, 
than  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.    The  major  harving  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  stating  all  that  had 
occurred  at  the  conference,  Captain  Ball  arrived  soon  after  with  an  answer, 
which  was  in  substance,  "that  if  they  would  peaceably  lay  down  tkeir 
arms,  and  submit  themselves  prisoners,  the  most  ftivourable  report  would 
be  made  of  their  case  in  the  proper  quarter."    The  Highlanders,  however, 
sternly  refused  these  terms,  and  decbired  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
yield  under  any  other  condition  than  a  free  pardon  for  all.    At  first  Cap- 
tain Ball  found  some  of  them  disposed  to  surrender  upon  a  general  promise 
of  mercy.     He  therefore  attempted  to  talk  with  them  separately,  but  found 
that  this  would  not  be  permitted.     Four  of  them  presented  their  firelocks 
at  him,  and  swore  they  would  shoot  him  instantly  if  he  attempted  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  any  of  them.    He  then  told  them  fmnkly,  that  unless  they 
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accepted  the  tenns  contained  in  the  Dake  of  Montague's  letter,  without 
farther  delay,  he  had  orders  to  use  force,  and  if  that  were  rendered  inevi- 
table by  tS^ir  obstinacy,  no  quarter  would  be  given,  and  they  would  all  be 
cut  to  pieces.  AAer  some  further  parley,  the  captain  left  them,  but  was 
soon  followed  by  eighteen  of  their  number,  who  accepted  his  terms  and 
surrendered.  He  then  returned  to  the  wood,  when  ninety-eight  followed 
the  example  of  the  eighteen.  This  was  all  that  remained  in  a  body,  the 
rest  having  dispersed  over  the  country,  every  one  shifting  for  himself. 
Those  who  thus  surrendered  were  immediately  marched  to  London.  They 
showed  no  symptoms  of  despondency  by  the  way,  nor  any  thing  like 
alarm  when  brought  into  the  Tower ;  but  when  four  of  their  numbert 
supposed  to  be  principals  in  the  mutiny,  one  of  whom  was  McPherson, 
were  separately  put  into  confinement,  they  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  dis* 
may.  These  four  were  immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial,  condemned 
to  be  shot,  and  executed  in  the  Tower,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1743.  The 
fate  of  McPherson  was  deeply  felt  by  his  countrymen,  because  he  it  was 
who  had  all  along  stood  out  for  their  rights,  and  had  not  only  planned  their 
retreat,  but  conducted  it  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  skill  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  first-rate  commander.  The  military  men  of  the  day 
admitted,  that  if  the  same  talents  had  been  exerted  upon  a  greater  occasion, 
and  on  a  more  extensive  field,  they  might  have  entitled  their  owner  to  rank 
as  a  second  Xenophon. 

When  this  singular  afiSiir  occurred,  it  was  thought  the  Highlanders 
were  by  no  means  fairly  dealt  with.  They  had  been  embodied  for  a  spe« 
cial  service,  and  could  not,  by  any  construction  of  their  original  engage- 
ment, be  obliged  to  serve  out  of  Scotland.  They  argued,  that  as  they  had 
houses  and  families  in  the  Highlands,  that  circumstance  of  itself  went  to 
prove  irrefragably  that  they  could  not  be  considered  in  any  other  hght  than 
as  a  local  or  district  militia ;  and,  consequently,  on  no  ground  whatever 
could  they  be  liable  to  serve  elsewhere.  Before  leaving  Scotland,  they 
had  not  been  shy  of  expressing  these  sent'ments,  and  accordingly  the 
views  they  entertained  were  well  known  to  the  government ;  but  it  wA 
hoped  that  if  once  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  homes,  their  reluctance 
to  extend  their  services  would  gradually  subside,  while  hit  promises  and 
a  little  flattery  of  their  national  prejudices  would  do  the  rest.  This  was 
feasible  enough,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  rumour  about 
sending  them  to  the  West  Indies,  the  object  would  have  been  easily  ac- 
complished. But,  as  things  turned  out,  it  was  found  necessary  that  govern- 
ment should  consummate  an  act  of  deliberate  treachery,  by  perpetrating 
one  far  more  atrocious— that  of  putting  four  human  beings  to  death  un- 
justly, under  the  hollow  pretence  of  preserving  military  discipline ! 
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OLD  BOOTS  OP  RIPON. 

Q  the  infinite  variety  of  haman  oonnt** 

\ea  that  hare  eziated,  perhaps  none  were 

better  calcoiated  to  excite  laughter*  mingled 

I   aBtonifihment,  than  that  of  the  singukr 

g  whose  portrait  we  hare  given  above.    He 

servant  at  an  inn  in  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  where 

IS  part  of  his  duty  to  wait  on  the  tiavellen 

arrived  there,  and  take  charge  of  their  bools 

ur  ohoes — hence  he  generally  went  «nder  the 

name  of  Old  Boots.    It  was  his  usual  custom  to  introduce  himself  into  the 

WMa  with  a  pair  of  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  a  boot-jack  in  the  other, 

exactly  in  the  attitude  represented  in  the  plate*    His  features  at  once 

amazed  and  diverted  every  visitor ;  for  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 

nose  and  chin  so  enormously  long,  and  so  lovingly  tending  to  embrsce  each 

other,  that  he  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  hold  a  piece  of  money  between 

thenu    Travellers  were  genemlly  so  tickled  with  the  oddity  of  the  feat, 

that  they  seldom  failed  to  put  his  dexterity  to  the  proof  in  perfonning  it* 

A  hint  in  this  way  he  always  promptly  attended  to,  since  it  was  no  lees 

satisfactory  to  him,  than  entertaining  to  them.    Although  the  extraordinary 

length  of  his  nose  and  chin  may  appear  aknost  incredible,  yet  we  caa 

assure  our  readers,  that  the  drawing  from  which  the  above  sketch  was 

copied,  was  taken  from  the  life,  in  the  year  1703. 
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IITHIN  the  last  seye&ty  or  eighty  years  several  indi* 
vidualis  of  remarkable  stature  have  exhibited  them- 
selves in*  this  country  as  giants.     The  most  distm- 
l    guished  of  these'  was  Patrick  Cotter,  commomy 
K  called  Patrick  CBrien,  and   still  more   generally 
^  >  knowh  by  the  appieliation  of  the  Irish  Giant.     He 
k   was  born  in  the  year  1761,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
-      sale,   in    I relamd,  of  obscure  parents,  who  were 
f  middling  stamref/    Ad  an  eatly^ge,  be  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a 
^r;  but  his  growth  >was  ao!  ra^idithatwhen;  he  had  reached  his 
th  y^r^  big  uncommon'  Me  attracted'  the  notice  of  a  showman, 
lined  permi^stoh  of '  the  simple^yottth  toetzhibif  him  three  years  in 
I  fbr  which  bef  was  to  i>ay  him  fifty  pfoands  per  annum.      Not 
1  with  his  bargain^  the  'shownian  tinderkt  the  liberty  of  showing 
nother  speculator, 'and!  ^vlIe»€JoberTesi8lod  this  intended  transfer 
iiiso)),he  was  saddled  with  a  fictfti^^^s  ^^^  <ind  arrested  at  Bristol. 
I  fiituairott  be  was  accidentally  noticed  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city, 
some  business  to  transact  with  the  sheriff's  officer.    The  simpli- 
«  manners,  and  hie  extreme  distress,  induced  this  gentleman  to 
me  inquiry  concerning  him,  and  having  reason  to  think  that  he 
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was  unjustly  detained^  he  generously  became  his  bail,  and  so  far  inresti- 
gated  the  business,  that  he  not  only  obtained  him  his  liberty,  but  freed  him 
from  all  kind  of  obligation  to  serve  his  mercenary  master  any  longer. 

It  happened  to  be  in  the  month  of  September  when  he  was  hberated, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  his  bene&ctor  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  for  him- 
self in  the  fair  then  held  in  St.  James's,  BristoL  Success  crowned  his 
undertaking ;  instead  of  suffering  under  penury,  he  found  himself  in  three 
days  the  possessor  of  thirty  pounds. 

He  now  commenced,  and  afterwards  continued  a  regular  exhibition  of 
his  person.  His  stature  increased  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
when  his  growth  somewhat  abated,  but  he  continued  growing  after  that 
period,  till  he  attained  the  height  of  eight  feet  seven  inches.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  proportionably  lusty.  His  hand,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  palm  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  measured  twelve  inches, 
and  his  shoes  seventeen  inches  long.  He  could  not,  however,  be  deno- 
minated a  well-made  man ;  for  though  his  limbs  were  not  strikingly  dia- 
proportioned,  his  figure  wanted  that  general  symmetry  which  men  of  ordi- 
nary size  usually  possess.  The  astonishment  of  the  observant  spectator  at 
the  extmordinary  stature  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  unaccompanied  with  pity, 
as  every  movement  appeared  to  be  attended  with  trouble  and  some  pain, 
in  the  action  of  rising  to  salute  or  surprise  his  visitors,  he  generally  placed 
both  his  hands  on  the  small  of  his  back,  and,  bending  his  body  forward, 
rose  with  considerable  difficulty  from  his  seat,  consisting  of  a  common  size 
table,  on  which  was  placed  the  cushion  of  a  carriage. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  Mr.  O'Brien  exhibited  himself,  he  was 
to  be  seen  at  difierent  periods  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  four  or  five  Bar- 
tholomew &ir8  at  Smithfield.  At  such  times  he  used  frequently  to  walk 
about  the  streets  for  air  and  exercise,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  one  of  these  nocturnal  excursions,  he  was  observed  accompanied 
by  two  persons  of  common  size,  on  whose  shoulders  he  supported  himself 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  sometimes  see  a  wall-grown  man  resting  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  children  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  walking 
up  Holbom-hill,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  fiuigued,  and  might  be  said 
rather  to  shuffle  along  than  to  walk,  as  he  never  lifted  either  of  his  feet 
from  the  stones.  Proceeding  along  the  more  level  pavement,  his  body  ap- 
peared more  erect,  and  had  he  not  paid  attention  to  avoid  the  lamps,  his 
head  would  have  struck  against  many  of  them. 

It  is  a  circumstance  too  general  among  those  who  expose  their  persons 
to  public  view,  that  to  them  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  totally  indifferent. 
For  this  reason  neither  connection  nor  friendship  can  possibly  be  established 
with  them ;  every  attempt  to  obtain  information  tending  to  elucidate  their 
habits  and  manners,  or  the  history  ci  their  lives,  is  regarded  with  jealoasy, 
under  the  idea  that  it  arises  from  impertinent  or  mischievons  coriositT. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  some  each  ciiuse  as  this,  we  shoald  probably  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  many  more  particulars  concerning  O^Brien. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  fiuniliar.  Being  on  a  journey  in  his  own  carriage,  he  was 
one  day  stopped  by  a  highwayman,  on  which  he  put  his  head  forward  to 
discover  the  cause  that  interrupted  his  progress.  The  highwayman,  at  the 
sight  of  so  prodigious  a  figure,  was  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  carriage  in  which  he  travelled  was  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, having  a  kind  of  box  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle,  to  admit  his  legs  and  feet. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  cards,  and  that  he 
eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  engaging  in  that  amusement,  but 
that  he  could  not  lose  with  patience,  not  from  a  principle  of  parsimony,  but 
the  disgrace  of  being  beaten. 

In  1804,  having  realized  an  independence  sufficient  to  keep  a  carriage, 
and  to  secure  the  conveniences  of  life,  he  declined  the  public  exhibition 
of  his  person,  which  was  always  extremely  irksome  to  his  feelings.  He 
was  unoffending  and  amiable  in  his  manners  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, of  whom  he  had,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  pretty  extensive 
circle,  as  he  was  neither  averse  to  a  cheerful  glass  nor  to  pleasant  com- 
pany. During  this  interval  he  resided,  we  believe,  entirely  at  Bristol, 
where,  in  September,  1806,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs, 
combined  with  an  affection  of  the  liver,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  expired  without  the  smallest  apparent  pain  or  agony.  The  leaden 
coffin  in  which  his  body  was  enclosed  measured  nine  feet  two  inches,  and 
the  wooden  case  four  inches  more.  To  prevent  any  attempt  to  disturb  his 
remains,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  horror,  his  grave  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  and  such  precautions  were  taken  ns 
eflfectually  to  render  abortive  either  violence  or  stratagem. 
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LAUDE  AMBROISE  SEURAT,  better  known  by 
the  title  of  "the  Living  Skeleton/'  was  nndoubl- 
edly  the  greatest  natural  wonder  of  the  period  m 
which  he  h'ved.    He  was  bom  at  Trqyes^  in  the 
>  department  of  Champaigne,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
'  1797,  and  when  exhibited  to  the  public  in  Eng- 
land,  where  he  excited  universal  astonishment,  was 
just  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     His  parents  were 
respectable  but  poor,  and  unlike  their  son  they  both  possessed  a  good  con* 
stitution,  and  enjoyed  robust  health.    At  his  birth,  there  was  nothing  in 
his  appearance  that  indicated  disease,  but  in  proportion  as  he  grew  in  size* 
his  flesh  gradually  wasted  away.    This  remarkable  decay  continued  till  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  when  he  attained  his  full  stature,  and  his  frame  as- 
sumed the  identical  skeletcm .  form  which  it  ever  afterwards  retained.    In 
France  his  case  excited  great  interest^  and  he  was  deemed  quite  a  lu9U9 
naiurm.    Many  proposals  were  made  to  his  fiither  for  the  purchase  of  the 
body  of  his  son,  in  the  event  of  his  demise,  but  they  were  uniformly  re- 
jected.   A  medical  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  indeed,  offered  a  carU  blanche^ 
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which  the  parent,  with  feelings  highly  honourable  to  himself,  also  refused, 
stating  his  determination  that  in  the  event  of  his  son's  death,  he  should  be 
peaceably  consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  native  city.  While  at  Rouen, 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  flocked  in  one  day  to  see  Seurat  on 
his  way  to  England. 

It  was  in  1825  that  he  arrived  in  the  British  metropolis.  Numerous 
descriptions  of  him  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the 
most  graphic  of  the  whole  was  that  which  Mr.  Hone  published  in  his 
Every  Day  Book,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  works  of  the  time,  full  of 
curious,  instructive,  and  amusing  information,  and  now  a  universal  library 
companion.  A  portion  of  his  description  we  shall  proceed  to  quote.  "  It 
was  on  the  first  day  of  Seurat's  exhibition,''  says  Mr.  Hone,  '*  that  I  first 
visited  him.  This  was  on  Tuesday  the  0th  of  August.  I  was  at  the 
'  Chinese  Saloon,'  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
public  admitted,  followed  by  my  friend,  an  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
drawings.  Seurat  was  not  quite  ready  to  appear ;  in  the  mean  time,  an- 
other visitor  or  two  arrived,  and  after  examining  the  canopy,  and  other 
arrangements,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  Chinese  papermg  of  the 
room,  while  Seurat  had  silently  opened  the  curtains  that  concealed  him, 
and  stood  motionless  towards  the  front  of  the  platform,  as  he  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.  On  turning  round,  I  was  instantly  rivetted  by  his 
amazing  emaciation;  he  seemed  another  'Lazarus  come  forth'  without 
his  grave-clothes,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  too  consternated  to  observe  more 
than  his  general  appearance.  My  eye,  then,  fiist  caught  the  arm  as  the 
most  remarkable  limb  ;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  it  is  like  an  ivory 
German  flute  somewhat  deepened  in  colour  by  age ;  it  is  not  larger,  and 
the  skin  is  of  that  hue,  and,  not  having  a  trace  of  muscle,  it  is  as  perfect  a 
cylinder  as  a  writing  rule.  Amazed  by  the  wasted  limbs,  I  was  still  more 
amazed  by  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  chest.  Its  indentation  is 
similar  to  that  which  an  over-careful  mother  makes  in  the  pillowed  surface 
of  an  infant's  bed  for  its  repose.  Nature  has  here  inverted  her  own  order, 
and  turned  the  convex  inwards,  while  the  nobler  organs,  obedient  to  her 
will,  maintain  life  by  the  gentle  exercise  of  their  wonted  functions  in  a 
lower  region.  Below  the  ribs,  the  trunk  so  immediately  curves  in,  that 
the  red  band  of  jthe  silk  covering,  though  it  is  only  loosely  placed,  seems  a 
tourniquet  to  constrict  the  bowels  within  their  prison-house,  and  the  hip- 
bones, being  of  their  natural  size,  the  waist  is  like  a  wasp's.  By  this  part 
of  the  frame  we  are  reminded  of  some  descriptions  of  the  abstemious  and 
Bedouin  Arab  of  the  desert,  in  whom  it  is  said  the  abdomen  seems  to  cling 
to  the  vertebrs.  If  the  integument  of  the  bowels  can  be  called  flesh,  it  is 
the  only  flesh  on  the  body :  for  it  seems  to  have  wholly  shrunk  from  the 
limbs ;  and  where  the  muscles  that  have  not  wholly  disappeared  remain, 
they  are  also  shrunk.    He  wean  shoes  to  keep  cold  from  his  feet,  which 
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are  not  otherwise  shaped  than  those  of  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  wear  tight  shoes ;  his  instep  is  good,  and  by  no  means  so  flaf^^'^'A^.^ 
generality  of  tavern  waiters.     His  legs  are  not  more  ill-ehape^^=i/r 
extremely  thin  or  much  wasted  persons ;  the  right  leg,  which  is  ^^^^  ^ 
larger  than  the  left,  is  not  less  than  were  the  legs  of  the  late  ^^^^^F^ 
the  comedian.     On  this  point,  without  a  private  knowledge  of  ^^"^^^s^^fjj 
I  would  publicly  appeal  to  that  gentleman,  whom  I  saw  there,  *cc^^^^y^j^r  ^ 


by  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Liston  doubtless  remembers  Suett,  and  I  thii 
never  forget  Seurat,  at  whom  he  looked  '  unutterable  things,*  as 
been  about  to  say  *  prodigious !'  " 

Seurat's  head  and  body  convey  a  sentiment  of  antithesis.     When  the 
sight  is  fixed  on  his  face  alone,  there  is  nothing  there  to  denote  that  he 
varies  from  other  men.    I  examined  him  closely  and  frequently,  felt  him 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  speaking  his  language,  put  ques- 
tions to  him  through  others,  which  he  readily  answered.     His  head  hti 
been  shaved,  yet  a  little  hair  left  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  shows  it 
to  be  black,  and  he  wears  a  wig  of  that  colour.    His  strong  black  beard  is 
perceptible,  although  clean  shaved.    His  complexion  is  swarthy,  and  his 
features  are  good,  without  the  emaciation  of  which  his  body  partakes;  the 
cheek-bones  are  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark  brown,  approaching  to  bkck 
They  are  represented  as  heavy  and  dull,  and  to  denote  little  mental  capa- 
city ;  but,  perhaps,  a  watchful  observer,  who  made  pertinent  ia^quiries  of 
him  in  a  proper  manner,  would  remark  otherwise.     His  featured  are  flexi- 
ble, and  therefore  capable  of  great  animation,  and  his  foreheacS  indicates 
capacity.     On  any  other  than  a  common-place  question,  he   eCevates  his 
head  to  an  ordinary  position,  answers  immediately  and  with  pre  cjsion,  ana    I 
discourses  rationally  and  sensibly ;  more  sensibly  than  some  in  the  nxm*    ' 
who  put  childish  questions  about  him  to  the  attendants,  and  express  silly 
opinions  as  to  his  physical  and  mental  structure  and  abilities,  and  call  hun 
"  a  shocking  creature."    There  is  nothing  shocking  either  in  his  mind  or 
his  face.     His  countenance  has  an  air  of  melancholy,  but  he  expresses  no 
feeling  of  the  kind ;  and  his  voice  is  pleasing,  deep-toned,  and  gentle. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Living  Skeleton  seen  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  the 
thousands  whom  curiosity  led  to  behold  so  remarkable  a  being.  By  his 
exhibition  in  this  country  he  realized  a  little  fortune,  with  which  he  imme 
diately  retired  to  his  native  place,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
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^  MONO  those  characters  which  deserve  atteDtion,  not  for 
S  any  eminence  in  virtue  on  the  one  hand,  nor  uncommon 
depravity  on  the  other,  but  for  a  certain  eccentricity  of 
conduct,  which,  with  the  same  advantages  in  life,  no 
other  person  would  imitate,  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew 
deserves  a  prominent  place.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  he  was  bom  in  1693,  at  Bickley,  in  Devonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Carew,  was  many  years  rector* 
Never  was  there  known  a  more  splendid  appearance  of  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  at  any  baptism  in  the  county,  than  were  present  at  his.  Hugh 
Bampfylde,  Esq.,  and  Major  Moore,  of  families  equally  ancient  and  respect- 
able as  that  of  Carew,  were  his  godfathers,  and  from  them  he  received  his 
two  Christian  names. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carew  had  several  other  children,  all  of  whom  he  edu- 
cated in  a  tender  and  pious  manner.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  his  son, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  was  sent  to  Tiverton  schod,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  fiunilies 
in  Devonshire  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  yonng  Carew's  residence  at  Tiverton  school, 
his  close  application  to  his  studies  gave  his  friends  great  hopes  that  he 
might  one  day  appear  with  distinction  in  the  clerical  profession,  for  which 
he  was  designed.  He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  The  Tiverton  scholars,  however,  having  at  this  time  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  Carew  and  three  other  young  gentlemen 
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his  most  intimate  compaDioDs,  attached  themselves  with  such  ardoar  to  the 
sport  of  huntiDgt  that  their  studies  were  soon  neglected.  One  day  the 
pupils,  with  Carew  and  his  three  friends  at  their  head,  were  engaged  in 
the  chase  of  a  deer  for  many  miles,  just  before  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest. The  damage  done  to  the  fields  of  standing  corn  was  so  great  that 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  farmers  came  with  heavy  complaints  to 
Mr.  Rayner,  the  master  of  the  school,  who  threatened  young  Carew  and 
his  companions  so  severely,  that  through  fear  they  absconded,  and  joined  a 
gang  of  gipsies  who  then  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
society  consisted  of  about  eighteen  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  carried  with 
them  such  an  air  of  mirth  and  gayety,  that  the  youngsters  were  quite 
delighted  with  their  company,  and  expressing  an  inclination  to  enter  into 
their  society,  the  gipsies  admitted  them,  aAer  the  performance  of  the  re- 
quisite ceremonies,  and  the  administration  of  the  customary  oaths. 

Young  Carew  was  speedily  initiated  into  some  of  the  arts  of  the  wander- 
ing tribe,  and  with  such  success,  that  besides  several  exploits  in  which  he 
was  a  party,  he  himself  had  the  dexterity  to  defraud  a  kdy  near  Taunton 
of  twenty  guineas,  under  the  pretext  of  discovering  to  her,  by  his  sldli  in 
astrology,  a  hidden  treasure. 

His  parents  meanwhile  lamented  him  as  one  that  was  no  more,  for  though 
they  had  repeatedly  advertised  his  name  and  person,  they  could  not  obtain 
the  least  intelligence  of  him.  At  length,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  hearing  of  their  grief  and  repeated  inquiries  after  him,  his  heart  re- 
lented, and  he  returned  to  Bickiey.  Being  greatly  disguised  both  in  dress 
and  appearance,  he  was  not  known  at  first  by  his  parents  ;  but  when  he 
discovered  himself,  a  scene  followed  which  no  words  can  describe,  and 
there  were  great  rejoicings  both  in  Bickiey  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Cadley. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  render  his  home  agreeable,  but  Carew  had 
contracted  such  a  fondness  for  the  society  of  the  gipsies,  diat,  after  various 
inefifectual  struggles  with  the  suggestions  of  filial  piety,  he  once  more  eloped 
to  bis  former  connections,  and  soon  gave  new  proofs  of  his  aptitude  for  their 
peculiar  calling.  The  first  character  he  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  unsuspecting  and  unwary,  was  that  of  a  shipwrecked 
seaman,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He  next  gave  himself  out  to 
be  a  fiirmer,  who,  living  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  had  the  nHsfor- 
tune«to  have  all  his  lands  overflowed,  and  all  his  cattle  drowned.  Every 
scheme  which  he  undertook,  he  executed  witheo  much  skill  and  dexterity, 
that  he  raised  considerable  sums.  So  artfulwere  the  disguises  of  his  dress, 
countenance,  and  voice,  that  persons  who  knew  him  intimately  did  not  dis- 
cover the  deceptien^  and  once,  on  the  same  day,  he  went  under  three  dif- 
ferent characters  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  baronet,  and  was  successful 
in  them  all.         . 
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Some  time  after  Carew*8  retnm  to  the  vagrant  life,  we  find  him  on  a 
Toyage  to  Newfoundland,  from  motivea  of  mere  curioaity.  He  acquired, 
during  his  stay,  such  a  knowledge  of  that  island,  as  was  highly  useful  to 
him,  whenever  he  thought  proper  afterwards  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
shipwrecked  seaman.  He  returned  in  the  same  ship  to  Dartmouth,  Where 
he  embarked,  bringing  with  him  a  dog  of  surprising  size  and  fierceness, 
which  he  had  enticed  to  follow  him,  and  made  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  by  toi 
art  peculiar  to  himself. 

At  Newcastle,  Carew,  pretending  to  be  the  mate  of  a  collier,  eloped 
with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  apothecary  of  that 
town.  They  proceeded  to  Dartmouth,  and  though  he  undeceived  'het 
with  respect  to  his  real  character,  she  was  soon  afterwards  married  to 
hiifi  at  Bath.  They  then  visited  an  uncle  of  Carew's,  a  clergyman  of  dis* 
tinguished  abilities,  at  Dorchester,  who  received  them  with  great  kiad^ 
ness,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  commu- 
nity of  the  gipsies. 

Again  associating  with  them,  his  disgttises  were  more  various  and  his 
Stratagems  not  less  successful.  He  first  equipped  himself  in  a  clergymiui'if 
habit,  put  on  a  band,  a  large  white  wig,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  His 
whole  deportment  was  agreeable  to  his  dress ;  his  pace  was  solemn  and 
slow,  his  countenance  grave  and  thoughtful,  his  eyes  turned  on  the  grodnd ; 
from  which,  as  if  employed  in  secret  ejaculations,  he  would  raise  them  to 
heaven:  every  look  and  action  spoke  his  want ;  b«rt,  at  the  same  tiaie,  the 
hypocrite  seemed  overwhelmed  with  that  shame  which  modest  merit  feels^ 
when  obliged  to  solicit  the  hand  of*  charity.  This  artful  behaviour  excited 
the  curiosity  of  many  people  of  fortune  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances, 
and,  accordingly,  with  seeming  reluctance,  he  infonned  them  of  his  having 
long  exercised  the  sacred  ofilce  of  a  clergymftn  at  Aberystwith,  a  parish  in 
Wales,  but  that  the  government  changing,  he  had  preferred  quitting  his 
benefice,  (though  he  had  a  wife  and  several  small  children)  to  taking  an 
oath  contrary  to  his  principles.  This  relation  he  accompanied  with  frequent 
sighs,  and  warm  expressions  of  his  trust  in  Providence ;  and  as  he  perfectly 
knew  those  persons  it  was  proper  to  apply  td,  this  stratagem  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations.  But  hearing  that  a  vessel,  on  board  of  which 
there  were  many  Quakers,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  had  been  ^ast  away  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  laid  aside  his  gown  and  band,  clothed  himself  in  a 
plain  suit,  and  with  a  demure  countenance,  applied  to  the  duakers,  as  one 
of  those  unhappy  creatures,  with  great  success.  Having  also  learned  that 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  them  from  all  parts  at  Thomcombe,in  Devon- 
shire, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  thither,  and  joining  the  assembly  with  a 
seeming  modest  assurance,  made  his  case  known,  and  satisfying  them:  by 
his  behaviour,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sect,  they  made  a  considerable  cos- 
ribution  for  his  relief* 
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Id  the  coarse  of  nameroos  adyentureB,  he  assumed  such  eztraordinaiy 
disguises,  and  moulded  himself  into  so  many  different  forms,  that  he  gained 
the  highest  applause  from  that  singular  community  to  which  he  now  be- 
longed, and  soon  became  the  favourite  of  Clause  Patch,  their  king,  who 
was  then  very  old.  This  flattered  his  ambition,  and  prompted  him  to  be 
continually  planning  new  stratagems.  On  one  occasion,  having  spent 
some  days  in  hunting,  with  Colonel  Stran^ways,  at  Melbury,  in  Dorset, 
the  conversation  happened  one  day  at  dinner  to  turn  on  Carew*s  ingenuity; 
the  colonel  seemed  surprised  that  several  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
him,  should  have  been  so  deceived ;  asserting,  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
for  Carew  to  deceive  him,  as  he  had  thoroughly  observed  every  feature 
and  line  in  his  countenance ;  on  which  he  modestly  replied,  it  might  be 
so,  and  some  other  subject  being  started,  the  matter  dropped.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Carew  being  called  upon  to  go  out  with  the  hounds,  desired 
to  be  excused,  which  the  colonel  being  informed  of,  went  to  the  field  without 
him.  Soon  after,  Carew  went  down  stairs,  and  slightly  inquiring  which 
way  the  colonel  generally  returned,  walked  out,  and  going  to  a  house  fre- 
quented by  his  community,  exchanged  his  clothes  for  a  ragged  habit,  made 
a  counterfeit  wound  in  his  thigh,  took  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  having  dis- 
guised his  face  with  a  venerable  pity-moving  beard,  went  in  search  of  the 
colonel,  whom  he  found  in  the  town  of  Evershot.  His  lamentable  moans 
began  almost  as  soon  as  the  colonel  was  in  sight ;  his  countenance  expressed 
nothing  but  pain ;  his  pretended  wound  was  exposed  to  the  coloners  eye, 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  silver  beard.  As  the  colonel's  heart  was 
not  proof  against  such  an  afl^ting  sight,  he  threw  him  half  a  crown,  which 
Carew  received  with  exuberant  gratitude,  and  then  with  great  submission 
desired  to  be  informed  if  one  Colonel  Strangeways,  a  very  charitable  gen- 
tleman, did  not  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  begged  to  be  directed  the 
nearest  way  to  his  seat ;  on  which  the  colonel,  filled  with  compassiont 
showed  him  the  shortest  way  to  his  own  house,  and  on  this  he  took  his 
leave.  Carew  returned  before  the  colonel,  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  re- 
freshed with  his  morning's  walk.  When  they  had  sat  down  to  dinner, 
Carew  inquired  what  sport  they  had,  and  if  the  colonel  had  not  met^  very 
miserable  object.  **  I  did  meet  a  very  miserable  object,  indeed,"  replied 
the  colonel.  *'And  he  has  got  hither  before  you,"  says  Carew,  ''and  is 
now  at  your  table."  This  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth ;  but  the  colonel 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  Carew  asserted,  till  he  slipped 
out,  and  hopped  in  again  upon  his  crutches. 

About  this  time,  Clause  Patch  died,  and  Carew  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  king  in  his  stead;  by  which  dignity,  as  he  was  provided  with, 
every  thing  necessary  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  community,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  go  on  any  cruise.  Notwithstanding  this,  Carew  was 
as  active  in  his  stmtagems  as  ever,  and  continued  to  follow  the  bent  of  hi 
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genias  in  nameroos  disphys  of  successful  deception  as  a  mendicant.  His 
friends  in  vain  offered  to  provide  him  with  a  respectable  maintenance.  No 
entreaty  could  preyaii  upon  him  to  abandon  the  kind  of  life  he  had  adopted. 
A  Tolume  has  been  filled  with  his  various  adventures,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  gipsies  and  beggars.  He  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1770,  aged  77. 


FRANCIS  GUICCIARDINI. 

RANCIS  GUICXDIARDINI,  a  celebrated  historian,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1482.    He  professed  the  civil  law 
with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies. 
Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of  Modenaand  Reggio, 
and  Clement  VIL  that  of  Romagna  and  Bologna.    Guic- 
1  was  ako  lieutenant-general  of  the  pope's  army,  and  dis- 
hed himself  by  his  bravery  on  several  occasions  ;  but  Paul 
ving  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  he  retired 
ence,  where  he  was  made  counseUor  of  state,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  the  house  of  Medicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the  country 
to  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he  composed  in  Italian,  and  which 
comprehends  what  passed  from  1194  to  1632.    This  history  is  greatly  es- 
teemed ;  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptist  Adrian!,  his  friend.    He  died 
in  1540. 
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r  OHN  BAPTIST  COLBERT,  Marquis  of  Segnelai,  one 
fy  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  France  under  the  mooar* 
/  chy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1619 ;  and  descended  firom  a 
^  family  in  Rheims,  no  way  considerable  for  its  splendour 
«  or  antiquity.  His  grandfather  and  father  were  mer* 
chants ;  and  young  Colbert  was  bred  up  to  the  same 
profession ;  but  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his  rda- 
tion,  John  Baptist  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  the  serrice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  secretary  of  state,  whose  sister  he  had  married ; 
and  here  he  discovered  such  diligence  and  exactness  in  executing  aU  the 
commissions  intrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  quickly  grew  distinguished. 
One  day,  his  master  sent  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at 
Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen-mother;  and  ordered  him  to 
faring  it  back,  after  the  minister  had  seen  it.  Colbext  carried  the  letter, 
knd  would  not  return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  sougUy, 
used  several  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  several 
days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  memoranda,  desired  Le  Tellier  to  furnish  him  with  a  fit  person 
for  that  employment :  and  Colbert  being  presented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had 
some  remembrance  of  him,  and  desired  to  know  where  he  had  seen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  lest  the  remem- 
brance of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the  queen's  letter,  should 
renew  the  cardinal's  anger.  But  Mazarine  was  so  far  from  hating  him 
for  his  fisiithfulness  to  his  late  master,  that  he  commended  him,  and  de* 
sired  him  to  serve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity.  ^  Colbert  accooi- 
modated  himself  so  dexterously  to  the  inclinations  of  the  cardinal,  that  he 
first  made  him  his  intendant,  and  afterwards  trusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  that  gainful  trade  of  selling  benefices  and  governments.  By  Col- 
bert's counsel,  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier  places  to 
maintain  their  garrisons  with  the  contributions  they  exacted.    He  was  sent 
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to  Boroot  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  other  im- 
portant boeiness.  Upon  the  whole,  Ma2arine  had  eo  high  an  opinion  <^ 
Colbert's  abilitie8»  and  faithful  services,  that  at  his  death,  in  1661,  he  re- 
commended him  to  Louis  XIY.  as  the  most  proper  person  to  regulate  the 
finances,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis 
made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himself  to  their  regu 
lation,  and  succeeded :  though  it  procured  him  many  enemies.  He  also 
established  the  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  from  which  France 
reaped  innumerable  advantages.  In  1664,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  buildings ;  and  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  enlarging  and  adorp- 
ing  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  still  master-pieces  of  architecture ; 
witness  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Versailles,  he  raised  it  from  the  ground.  It 
was  formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture; 
he  made  it  a  palace  fit  for  the  greatest  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert's  only  care:  he  formed  several  designs  for  increasing  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital.  He  established  the  academy  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Paris.  France  also  owes  to  him  aU  the  advantages  she 
receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas  ;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666, 
and  finished  in  1680. 

Colbert  was  likewise  attentive  to  matters  of  a  more  private  nature,  such 
as  regarded  the  order,  decency,  and  well-being  of  society.  He  undertook 
to  reform  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpation  of  noble 
titles ;  which  was  then  very  common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  these 
laudable  attempts  he  failed;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded.  In  1669,  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  afiairs 
relating  to  the  sea :  and  his  performances  were  answerable  to  the  confi* 
dence  Louis  reposed  in  him.  He  suppressed  several  expensive  and  use- 
less offices,  and  proposed  several  new  regulations  concerning  criminal 
courts.  For  the  advancement  of  trade  he  procured  an  edict,  to  erect  a 
general  insurance  office  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  dbc.  In  167%  he  was 
made  prime  minister. 

This  great  minister  died  of  the  stone,  September  6, 1688,  in  his  sixty* 
fifth  year ;  leaving  behind  him  six  sons  and  three  daughtera.  He  was  of 
a  middle  stature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dejected, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect  stem.  He  slept  little,  and  was  very  sober. 
Though  naturally  sour  and  morose,  he  knew  how  to  act  the  lover,  and  had 
mistresses.  He  was  of  a  slow  conception,  and  spoke  judiciously  of  every 
thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended  it.  He  understood  business  per- 
fectly well,  and  puraued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  most  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and  his  influ- 
ence difiused  itself  through  every  part  of  the  government.  He  restored 
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the  financeny  the  QftTy,  the  ooounexee :  and  he  erected  those  ▼ariom  works 
of  artf  which  have  erer  ainoe  been  monamenta  of  hia  taate.  He  was  m 
lover  of  learning,  though,  he  nerer  applied  to  it  himaelf ;  tfnd  conferred 
donations  and  pensions  upon  scholars  in  other  countriest  while  he  esta- 
blished and  protected  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  dnto  France  erai* 
nent  artists  of  all  kjods ;  thqs  giving  new  life  to  the  sciences,  and  maldiig 
them  iBourish  exoeedingly.  Up6n  the  wholes  he  was  a  wise^  active,  pidiUe- 
apirited  minister ;  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  master^ the  happiness 
of  the  people,  the  progress  of  arts  and  maanfactnres,  sad  every  thing  that 
could  i^iVAce  the  credit  and  interest  of  his  country.  He  was  a  patteom 
for  all  ministeta  of  slater;,  and  every  nation  may  wish  to  be  Uessed  with^a 
Colbert. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

LLAN  RAMSAY,  the  Scots  pastoral  poet, 
bom  at  Peebles,  in  1096,  and  bred  a  barber  in 
Edinburgh.    His  taste  in  poetry,  however,  has 
justly  raised  him  to  a  degree  of  fame  that  may 
in  some  measure  be  considered  as  a  recompense 
for  the  (towns  of  fortune.    His  son^  are  id  uni* 
rersal esteem ;  and  his  drama^c  performance,  en- 
titled The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  Scots  pastoral,  is 
allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  •  be  onrivalled.     Lord  Gtlrdenstone  says, 
^  This  excellent  piece  does  honcmr  to  North  Britain.    There  in  no  pastoral 
in  the  English  language  comparable  to  it,  and  I  believe  ther^  is  none  in 
any  language  superior.**     The  picturesque  scenery  described  in  the  Qentle 
Shepherd  is  proved  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life,  and  all  the  scenes 
so  finely  painted  by  the  poet,  to  have  had  a  real  existence  in  the  estate  of 
Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Pennycuik^  which  Ramsay  often  frequented, — in 
an  ingenious  dissertation  inserted  by  way  of  Appendix,  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account,  vol.  xvii.  p.  009,  &c.    He  died  in  1743,  leaving  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  who  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  the  last  century,  and  by  various  tracts  and  contributioos  to  poHte  lite- 
rature. 
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GEORGE  MORLAND. 

S  a  work,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  deli* 

neate  the  lires  and  actions  of  remarkable  and  ec« 

centric  characters,  few  persons  can  more  justly 

claim  a  place  than  the  celebrated  artist,  George 

Morland.    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1768.    His 

father  was  a  portrait  painter  in  crayons,  whose 

talents,  though  respectable,  were  not  of  the  first 

order.    In  early  life  he  had  made  a  considerable  figure,  but  baring  lost 

much  property  by  engaging  in  schemes  not  conducted  with  prudence,  he 

retired  from  the  world  in  disgust,  and  educated  his  family  in  that  obscu* 

rity  to  which  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  confined  him. 

George,  in  his  infancy,  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  predilection  for  the 
art ;  and  it  is  certain,  that .  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  of  artists,  to 
which  his  father  belonged,  were  shown  drawings  by  his  son,  when  only 
four,  five,  and  six  years  old,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  far  more 
experienced  hand.  From  this  time,  his  father  obliged  him  to  practise 
every  department  of  the  art,  without  intermission. 

He  was  at  this  period  confined  to  an  upper  room,  copying  drawings  or 
pictures,  and  drawing  from  plaster  casts.  Being  almost  entirely  restricted 
firooi  society*  i^U  the  opportunities  he  had  for  amusement  were  obtained  b)r 
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Stealth,  and  his  associates  were  a  few  boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
means  of  enjoyment  were  obtained  by  such  close  application  to  his  business 
as  to  produce  a  few  drawings  or  pictures  more  than  his  father  imagined  he 
could  complete  in  a  given  time.  These  he  lowered  by  a  string  from  the 
window  of  his  apartment  to  his  youthful  companions,  by  whom  they  were 
converted  into  money,  which  they  spent  in  common  when  opportunities 
ofiered.  In  this  manner  passed  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  life  of 
George  Morland,  and  to  this  unremitted  diligence  and  application  he  was 
indebted  for  the  extraordinary  power  he  possessed  over  the  implements  of 
his  art.  Avarice  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  father ;  and  this  passioa 
was  so  insatiable,  that  he  kept  his  son  incessantly  at  work,  and  gave  him 
little  if  any  other  education.  To  this  cause  must  doubtless  be  attributed 
all  the  irregularities  of  his  subsequent  life. 

Morland's  earlier  compositions  were  dictated  by  his  fiither.  They  were 
small  pictures  of  two  or  three  figures  taken  from  the  ballads  of  the  day. 
These  his  father  put  into  frames,  and  sold  at  difierent  prices,  from  ooe 
guinea  to  three,  according  to  the  pockets  of  his  customen.  Although  infi« 
nitely  inferior  to  his  later  productions,  they  were  much  admired ;  many 
fell  into  the  hands  of  engravers,  and  the  engravings  made  from  them  were 
the  means  of  bringing  Morland  into  notice. 

Some  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  elder  Morland  was  known,  wished  to 
patronise  the  youthful  artist :  from  one  he  borrowed  two  capital  pieces  by 
Vemet,  which  George  copied  in  an  admirable  style.  Mr.  Angerstein  per- 
mitted him  to  take  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Re]molds's  celebrated  picture  of 
Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  on  this  occasion  the  onfortu* 
nate  peculiarity  of  his  disposition  was  strikingly  displayed.  The  original 
was  at  Blackheath,  whither  the  two  Morlands  went  to  copy  it.  Bir. 
Angerstein  wished  to  notice  the  youth,  and  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
work ;  but  he  refused  to  begin  the  picture  until  he  had  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  should  be  overlooked  by  no  penon  whatever.  The  pro- 
mise was  given,  he  painted  the  picture,  associated  with  the  servants  while 
he  remained  in  the  house,  and  no  encouragement  or  entreaties  could  bring 
him  into  the  company  of  the  generous  and  public-spirited  proprietor. 

A  friend,  who  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Margate,  advised  old 
Morland  to  send  his  son  to  that  place  to  paint  portraits.  The  plan  ap- 
peared a  good  one,  and  was  adopted.  George,  with  his  picture  of  Gar- 
rick and  some  others,  took  lodgings  for  the  season ;  customen  flocked  to 
him,  his  portraits  pleased,  and  he  began  a  great  number.  Unfortunately, 
the  society  of  accomplished  women,  or  rational  men,  made  him  feel  his 
own  ignorance  and  insignificance ;  hance  every  one  who  sat  to  him  was 
an  object  of  disgust.  The  pig  races  and  other  elegant  amusements  pro- 
jected for  the  lower  order  of  visiton  at  Margate,  engaged  the  whole  of  his 
attention,  and  the  portraits  were  thrown  aside  to  be  completed  in  town. 
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Instead  of  returning  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  he  onij 
bronght  a  large  cargo  of  anfinished  canvasses ;  and  as  the  engagemenUi 
of  the  watering-place  are  too  often  forgotten  in  the  capital,  very  few  of 
them  were  afterwards  completed. 

Though  in  this  expedition  he  obtained  very  little  pecuniary  advantage, 
he  gained  several  points  that  were  of  considerable  consequence.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of,  being  an  artist  who  was  rising  in  his  profession ; 
he  emancipated  himself  from  paternal  authority,  and  instead  of  handing  a 
sketch  slily  out  of  the  window  to  raise  a  few  shillings,  he  did  what  he 
pleiased,  and  fixed  what  price  he  thought  proper  on  his  labours.  By 
means  of  the  money  thus  obtained,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
many  acquaintances,  wbo  unfortunately  contributed  to  fix  his  character  for 
life.  The  lowest  among  the  professors  of  his  art  now  became  the  com- 
panions of  Morlaod.  To  these  he  was  equal  in  intellect,  and  superior  in 
talent;  he  was  likewise  superior  to  them  in  a  circumsltance  which  will 
always  obtain  from  such  persons  what  ignorant  men  covet,  the  adulation 
of  their  associates.  A  ride  into  the  country  to  a  smock-race,  or  a  grinning- 
match,  a  jolly  dinner  and  a  drinking-bout  after  it,  a  mad  scamper  home 
with  a  flounce  into  the  mud,  and  two  or  three  other  et  ceteras,  formed  the 
sum  of  their  enjoyments.  Of  these,  Morland  had  as  much  as  he  desired, 
and  as  he  was  the  richest  of  the  set,  by  the  community  of  property  among 
such  jolly  dogs,  he  commonly  paid  for  them  more  thai^  his  share. 

About  this  time  Morland  married,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Smith,  the  engraver,  who  then  dealt  largely  in  prints,  for  whom  he 
painted  many  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  life.  Every 
one  was  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  felt  the  sentiments  they  con- 
veyed, so  that  the  prints  which  Mr.  Smith  made  from  those  paintings  had 
an  unprecedented  sale,  and  extended  Morland^s  fame  not  only  throughout 
this  kingdom,  but  even  over  the  <:ontinent. 

The  manner  in  which  he  painted  rural  subjects  obtained  so  much  notice, 
that  his  fortune  might  now  have  been  made.  Purchasera  appeared  who 
would  have  taken  any  number  of  pictures  he  could  have  painted,  and 
paid  almost  any  price  for  them.  But  here  the  low-bred  dealera  in  pictures 
stepped  in,  and  completed  the  ruin  the  low-bred  artists  had  begun.  His 
unfortunate  propensities  assisted  them  much  in  this  plan ;  and  the  dislike 
he  had  for  the  society  of  gentlemen  made  him  averse  to  speak  to  those 
who  only  wished  to  purchase  his  pictures.  This  peculiarity,  his  friends, 
the  dealers,  took  care  to  encourage  to  such  a  degree,  that  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  often  denied  admittance  to  him  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  gang  of  haipies  who  pushed  the  glass  and  the  joke  apparently  at  the 
qitiz  who  was  refused  admittance,  but  in  reality  at  the  fool  who  was  the 
dupe  of  their  artifices.  They,  in  the  character  of  friends,  purchased  of 
him  all  his  pictures,  which  they  afterwards  sold  at  very  advanced  prices. 
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T'b^a  »  obCaiB 

This  was  carried  to  9uch  an  exteat*  that  gentlemeii  wh<>  '^n^  ^ad*  ^ 

Marland's  pictures  ceased  to  apply  to  him  for  them,  but  apP^^  ^JX  coo* 

hisyHendf  as  had  any  to  sell ;  so  that  he  was  entirely  cut  o^  ^t^iolc    "p^^^^^ 
nection  with  the  real  admirers  of  his  workst  and  a  competi^^*^     .        ooS0B»-* 
among  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  each  striving  \x>  €>vt»^ 
sion,  and  to  exclude  all  the  rest  from  a  share  in  the  prey.  d!&\2K^^[r 

About  the  year  1790,  Morland  lived  in  the  neighbourhood   om -oo^ 

ton.    At  this  period,  he  had  reached  the  very  summit  of  \mim>    i>*'tw^       igrbi 
fame  and  also  of  his  extravagance.    He  kept  at  one  time  no  l^^o^   ^*^  ^^ 

saddle  horses  at  livery,  at  the  sign  of  the  Whito  Lion,  opposite    t€>  -&*•  ^^«»-* 
and  was  absurd  enough  to  wish  to  be  considered  a  good  jurffiT^  ^^  ^^ 

flesh.    Frequently  horses  for  which  one  day  he  would  give  itMJr^JT  ^^    ^^^ 
guineas,  he  would  sell  the  next  for  less  than  half  that  sum  ^     l"*^    ^^ 
honest  fraternity  of  horse-dealers  knew  their  man,  and  would     talco 
note  at  two  mon\hs,  he  could  the  more  easily  indulge  this  prop^**^**^' 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash,  until  the  day  of  payment  cana^^  'wrJxe 
picture  was  produced  as  a  douceur  for  the  renewal  of  the  notes*  w-c>kL 

This  was  one  source  of  calamity  which  neither  his  industry^  ^**  ^^50%*»- 
he  was  not  remarkable,  nor  his  talents  were  by  any  means  adequa  ^^^ouiitinR 
terpoise.    His  wine  merchant,  who  was  also  .a  gentleman  in  the  A^^^     e  wal 

line,  would  sometimes  obtain  a  picture  worth  fifty  pounds  for  th^       . ^^ 

of  a  bill.    By  this  conduct  he  heaped  folly  upon  folly  to  suck    ^'.    ^*^^ 
that  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year  would  have  proved  inso^^^^^'^ 
the  support  of  his  waste  and  prodigality. 

No  man  was  more  accessible  to  flattery  than  Morland,  and  ^bo  more 
gross  the  mode  in  which  it  was  served  up,  the  more  highlj  was  it  T^liBbedm 
If  an  ostler  or  pdstboy  applauded  his  observations,  he  was  soio   to  be 
touched  in  the  palm  with  half-a-crown,  or  perhaps  to  receive  a  V^^^^ 
leather  breeches  little  the  worse  for  wear.    His  acquaintances  o£  tbi^         -^  ,^  ^ 

were  so  numerous,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  driver  on  the  north  ^^^^v^^_£^j 
within  fifty  miles  ef  Liondon,  that  was  not  known  to  him ;  nor  was  f  -^  _  '=<^.J^^, 
blood-horse  of  any  note,  whose  pedigree  and  performances  he  coul^^. 
relate  with  astonishing  facility. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1790, 1791,  and  1792,  when  Morland*^*'  ^I^,^^ 

pictures  were  produced,  a  host  of  admiring  dealers  were  i  minjlia  g^^^^^ ^ 

enough  to  ofier  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  deem  it  expe»^=^  ^^^^^^  J 
to  accept.    Morland,  who  had  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  boirowing,  embi^^^^  7 

their  ofiTers  indiscriminately.  ^^^  ^  ^j/ 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  Claude  Lorrain  Smithy  E8q.,.to    ^^      ^ 
him  at  his  seat  at  Enderby,  in  Leicestershire,  the  purse  he  ^d  thus  "^"^^      ^^l 
lected  very  opportunely  served  his  purpose.    Accompanied  by  one  <>^^^^^^^r 
Uusty  friends,  commonly  known  by  the  appiellation  of  Dirty  Brookr-  ^" 

notorious  debauchee,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excesses*  away  he  sat  <^ 
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upon  this  niial  ezcuTrion.  The  joiuney  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
his  accommodating  friendsi  the  picture  dealers  f  and  his  absence  conse- 
quently excited  a  considerable  deal  of  alarm^  which  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented by  a  report  industrioosly  circulated,  as  a  good  joke,  by  one  of  his 
waggish  companions,  that  he  was  gone  to  France.  ,  No  sooner  had  he 
returned  from  this  excursion  than  he  found  bis  picture  and  horse-dealkig 
friends  very  solicitous  to  renew  their  yisits;  but  from  that  moment  he 
studiously  avoided  all  society,  and  with  only  a  single  crony  to  hawk  his 
pictures  about  the  town,  was  invisible  for  months  together. 

So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  this  ill-£aed  artist  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  sooner  or  later  become  the  .inhabiti^t  of  a  jail,  that  he 
actually  visited  the  Eling^s  Bench  prison  incog^to  ascertain  how  he  should 
like  confinement ;  yet,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  the  apprehended  evii, 
that  he  declared  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should  ever  compel  him  to 
bring  his  mind  to  a  surrender  of  his  h'berty. 

Morland's  embarrassments  were  far  from  producing  any  change  of  his 
conduct,  and  at  length  conducted  him  through  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  into 
that  confinement  of  which  he  had  entertained  such  well-grounded  appre- 
hension. This,  however,  did  not  render  him  unhappy,  but  rather  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging,  without  re^^inVof  any  kind,  all  his 
fiivourite  propensities.  There  he  could  mingle  wjMl  sqcb  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  taste,  and  there  too^is  his.  own  way,  he  could 
without  check  or  control  reign  and  revel,  8urrouAdied>  by  tha  very  lowest 
of  the  low.  I 

About  three  years  before  his  deathyMorlaod-waf  stfuck  by:  palsy,  which 
gave  so  rude  a  shock  to  his  whole  fnimevintoUeaaai  .And  icozporeal,  that, 
sometimes  while  in  the  act  of  paintings  he  would  :&U  tback  senseless  in  his 
chair,  or  sleep  for  hours  together* 

When  in  confinementi  and  even  sometimes  when  he  was  at  liberty,  it 
was  common  fior  him.to  have  four  guineas  a  day  and  his  drink,  an  object 
of  no  small  eonaequetice,  as  he> -began  to  drink  befoso  he  began  to  paint, 
and  continued  to  do  ;faath  alternately  till  he  had.  painted  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  or  till  the  IjqQor.  had  completely  oKSBCome^im,  whe»  he  ckimed 
his  money,  and  business  was  at  an  end  for  that  day.  This  laid  his  em- 
ployer under  the  necessity  of  passing  his  whole  time  with  him,  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  fit  for  work,  and  to  carry  off  the  day's  work  when  it  was 
done  ;  otherwise  some  eaves-dropper  snapped  up  his  picture,  and  he  was 
left  to  obtain  what  redress  he  could. 

By  pursuing  this  fatal  system,  he  ruined  his  constitution,  diminished  his 
powers,  and  sunk  himself  into  general  contempt.  He  had  no  society,  nor 
did  he  wish  for  any,  but  that  of  the  lowest  of  those  beings  whose  only 
enjoyment  is  gin  and  ribaldry,  and  from  which  he  was  taken  by  a  Mar 
shalsea  writ  for  a  trifling  sum.    When  removed  to  a  pkce  of  confinement. 
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he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  spirits,  and  was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill.  The 
man  in  whose  custody  he  was,  being  alarmed  at  his  situation,  applied  to 
several  of  his  friends  for  relief ;  but  that  relief,  if  it  was  afforded,  came  too 
late.  The  powers  of  life  were  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one  years.  Thus  perished  Qeorge  Morland,  whose  best  works  will  com- 
mand esteem  as  long  as  any  taste  for  the  art  remains;  whose  ordinary 
productions  will  please  as  long  as  any  love  for  a  just  representation  of 
what  is  natural  can  be  found  ;  and  whose  talents  might  have  ensured  him 
happiness  and  merited  distinction,  if  his  entrance  into  life  had  been  guided 
by  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  caution  him  against  the  snares 
which  are  continually  preparing  by  interested  knavery  for  the  inexperience 
and  heedlessness  of  youth. 
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,rOHN   ARMAND   DU   PLESSIS    DE    RICHEUEU, 
\  ^  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  and  Fronsac,  Bishop  of  Lucon, 
&Cm  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1685.    He  was  of  excellent 
parts ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation to  enjoy  the  bishopric  of  Lucon,  in  1607.    Re- 
turning into  France,  he  applied  himself  to  preaching ;  and  his 
reputation  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis.     His  abilities,  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  advanced  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  in  1616 ;  and  the 
king  soon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  his  other  secretaries. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in 
state  affiurs,  Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  books  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  king  having  recalled  him 
to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1622 ;  and,  two  years  after,  first  minis- 
ter of  state,  add  grand-master  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  Isle  of  Rh6 
was  preserved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken,  having  stopped  up  the 
haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  ac- 
companied the  king  to  the  siege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
it  in  1629.  He  also  obliged  the  Huguenots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  that  party ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  succoured  Cazalt 
besieged  by  Spinola. 
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FRANCIS  DRAKE,  the  renowned  Eng^ 
sh  admiral,  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Drake, 
sailor,  and  bom  near  Tavistock,  in  Devon- 
>45.     He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
i  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsman ;  and,  at 
eighteen,  he  was  purser  of  a  ship  trading 
At  twenty,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea ; 
nty-two,  was  made  captain  of  the  Judith, 
lu  lUBi  capacity,  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan 
da  Ulloa,  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the 
glorious  actions  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, with  great  reputation  but  little  money.    Upon  this  he  projected  a 
design  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  which  he  no  sooner 
published,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  accompany  him.    In 
1570,  he  made  his  first  expedition  with  two  ships;  and  in  1671,  with  one 
only,  in  which  he  returned  safe,  if  not  with  such  advantages  as  he  ex- 
pected.    He  made  another  expedition  in  1572,  wherein  he  gained  con- 
siderable booties. 

In  these  expeditions  h^  was  much  assisted  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
wero  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spam'ards.  The  prince  of  these 
people  was  named  Pedro ;  to  whom  Drake  presented  a  fine  cutlass  from 
his  aide,  which  he  saw  the  Irdian  greatly  admired.    Pedro,  in  return. 
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gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold ;  which  Drake  threw  into  the  com 
mon  stock,  saying,  that  he  thought  it  but  just  that  such  as  bore  the  charge 
of  80  uncertain  a  yoyage  on  his  credit,  should  share  the  utmost  advan- 
tage that  voyage  produced.  Then,  embarking  his  men  with  all  the  wealth 
he  had  obtained,  which  was  very,  considerable,  he  bore  away  for  England, 
whene  he  arrived  in  August,  1573.  His  success  in  this  expedition,  joined 
to  his  honourable  behaviour  towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  riches,  a  still  greater.  For,  fitting  out 
three  stout  frigates  it  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to  Ireland ; 
where,  under  Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  unfortunate 
earl,  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many  glorious  actions.  After  the 
death  of  his  noble  patron,  he  returned  into  England,  where  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  introduced  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus  he  acquired  a 
capacity  of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which  will  render  his  name 
immortal. 

The  first  thing  he  proposed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  which  was  what,  hitherto,  no  Englishman  had 
ever  attempted.  The  project  was  well  received  at  coqrt ;  the  queen  fur- 
nished him  with  means ;  and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  suffi- 
cient force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed,  on  this  extraordinary  under- 
taking, consisted  only  of  G^e  vessels,  small  when  compared  with  modern 
ships,  and  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  men.  He  sailed  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1577;  on  the  25th,  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  on  the  20th  with  Cape  Yerd.  On  the  13th  of  March,  he  passed 
the  equinoctial,  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  entered 
the  river  De  la  Plata,  where  he  lost  the  company  of  two  of  his  ships  ;  but 
meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julians,  where  he  conti- 
nued two  months  for  the  sake  of  laying  in  provisions:  on  the  20th  of 
August,  he  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  25th  of  September, 
passed  them,  having  then  only  his  own  ship.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
he  came  to  Machao,  which  he  had  appointed  for  a  place  of  rendezvous,  in 
case  his  ships  separated ;  but  Captain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral,  having 
repassed  the  straits,  was  returned  to  England.  Thence,  he  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  seiz- 
ing Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them  on  shore,  till  his  men  were  sated 
with  plunder ;  and  then,  coasting  America  to  the  height  of  48^,  he  endea- 
voured to  find  a  northern  passage  back,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed, 
and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Aueen  Elizabeth ;  and,  having  careened  his  ship,  set  sail  from  thence, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1579,  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  chosen  this  passage  round,  partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  at  a  disadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the 
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le  dangerous  storms  and  hurricanes  were  dreaded.  On  the  18th  of 
r,  he  fell  in  with  certain  islands,  inhabited  by  the  most  barbarous 

he  had  met  with  in  all  his  vojVLge,  On  the  4th  of  Noyember,  he 
ght  of  the  Moluccas ;  and,  coming  to  Temate,  was  extremely  well 
id  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears,  from  the  most  authentic  rela- 
f  this  voyage,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  polite  prince*  On  the  10th 
cember,  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  ship  unfortunately  ran  upon  a 
the  19th  of  January  following,  from  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
Imoet  miraculously,  they  got  off  and  continued  their  course.  On  the 
of  March,  he  arriyed  at  Java  Major,  and  on  the  26th,  began  to  think 
taming  home.  On  the  15th  of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Qood 
s,  haying  then  on  board  fiAy-seyen  men,  and  but  three  casks  of  water. 
he  12th  of  July  he  passed  the  line,  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  on  the 
,  and  there  watered.  On  the  11th  of  September,  he  made  the  island 
ercera ;  and  on  the  8d  of  November,  entered  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
th.  This  voyage  round  the  world  was  performed  in  two  years  and 
t  ten  months. 

lortly  after  his  arrival,  the  queen,  going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board 
Bhip  ;  where,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
I,  and  declared  her  absolute  approbation  of  all  he  had  done.     She  like- 

gave  directions  for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  remain 
onument  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  This  celebrated  ship, 
zh,  had  been  contemplated  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  decaying, 
as  broken  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  presented  to 
University  of  Oxford. 

1 158&,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  took  the  cities 
It.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustin.  In  1667,  he 
It  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail ;  and  having  inteUigence  of  a  great 
'  assembled  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the 
uda,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards 
en  thousand  tons  of  shipping ;  which  he  afterwards  called  burning  the 
g  0/ Spain's  beard. 

1  1688,  when  the  Armada  from  Spain  was  approaching  our  coasts.  Sir 
acis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral,  under  Charles  Lord  Howard, 
Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England,  where  fortune  favoured  him  as 
irkabJy  as  ever  z  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  com- 
M  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  this 
»0Q ;  and  who  surrendered,  as  soon  as  he  learned  it  was  Drake  who 
Qoned  him.  This  Don  Pedro  remained,  about  two  years.  Sir  Francis 
®  8  priaoner  in  England ;  and,  when  he  was  released,  paid  him  for 
^^  and  his  captain's  liberties,  a  ransom  of  £S500.  Drake's  soldiers 
^®^  Recompensed  with  the  plunder  of  this  ship ;  for  they  found  in 
^-nve  tho|^^g|mJ[  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  divided  among  them. 
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In  1689,  Sir  Francis  Drake  oomnmnded,  as  admiral,  the      00^     /L.rcca 
restore  Don  ABtonio  King  of  Portugal,  tlie  command  of  tb^   Mna  ^^ 
being  given  to  Sir  John  Norris  ;  hot  they  were  hardly  gone     to  ^^^        ^ 
the  comrounders  differed,  and  so  the  attempt  proved  ahortiVe.  Th^  ^^^ -tAkn 
Spain  continuing,  a  more  efiectoal  expedition  Was  nndertakem  by  ^^     . 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  "^^^  *^       ^ 
than  had  hitherto  been  made  daring  the  whole  coarse  of  iti  \yat  ^^        ^ 
manders  here  again  not  agreeing  about  the  plan^  this  ako  did  not  tnm 
so  successfoUy  as  was  expected.    All  difficnldes,  before  these  xvro  '^^^^^ , 
peditions,  had  grren  away  to  the  skill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis  ^^n^ 
which  probably  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  bear  these  disap^^l^-^^^ 
so  well  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done.    A  strong  sense  of  th<    ^ 


posed  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occasit 
flux ;  and  of  this  he  died  on  beard  his  own  ship,  near  die  town 
de  Dies,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  S8th  of  January^  liOO.    1 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  1 
who  had  great  reason  to  love  him  from  the  drcumstanoi 
life,  as  weU  as  to  esteem  him  in  his  public  character. 

He  was  elected  burgess  for  the  town  of  Bossiney,  alias 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  twenty-seventh  parliament  of  Q; 
and  for  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  t 
This  town  had  very  great  obligations  to  him :  for,  in  156 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  ti 
grievously  distressed ;  and  he  performed  it  by  conducting 
from  springs  eight  miles  distant,  that  is  in  a  straight  line  ; 
ner  he  brought  it,  the  course  of  it  runs  upwards  of  twentj 
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MOST  extraordioary  instance  of  natiye  genius  was  af- 
forded by  Ihiii  man,  who  was  bom  in  1706^  at  Elmeton, 
in  Derbyshire;  His  father  was  a  sehooknaster,  and  yet^ 
from  some  strange  neglect  or  infatuation,  Jedediah  was 
neither  taught  to  write  nor  read.    So  great,  however, 
were  his  natural  talents  for  calcttlati(»,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their 
powers  and  prbgressiTe  denominations.  To  these  objects  he  applied  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  attention  was  so  constantly  rivetted  upon  them, 
that  he  was  often  totally  abetracted  from  external  objects,  and  when  he  did 
take  notice  of  them,  it  was  only  with  respect  to  their  mimbers.    If  any 
space  of  time  happened  to  be  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  presently 
inform  the  company  that  it  contained  so  many  minutes,  and  if  any  distance, 
he  would  assign  the  number  of  hair-hreadths  in  it,  eyen  though  no  question 
were  asked  hira. 

Being  required  to  multiply  466  by  878,  he  gaye  the  product  by  mental 
arithmetic,  as  soon  as  a  person  in  company  had  completed  it  in  the  common 
way.  Being  requested  to  work  it  audibly,  that  his  method  might  be  known, 
he  first  multiplied  466  by  6,  which  produced  2280 ;  this  he  again  multi- 
plied by  20,  and  found  the  product  46,600,  which  was  the  multiplicand 
multiplied  by  100.  This  product  he  again  multiplied  by  8,  which  gave 
186,800,  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  by  800.  It  remained,  therefore, 
to  multiply  this  by  78,  which  he  efibcted  by  multiplying  2280,  or  the  pro 
duct  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  6^  by  16^  as  6  times  16  is  75.  This 
product  being  84,200,  he  added  taia63K)»  vriuDh  gaye  171,000,  being  the 
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amount  of  375  times  456.  To  complete  hw  opeiationy  therefore,  he  mnlti* 
plied  456  by  8,  which  produced  1368,  and  this  being  added  to  171,000, 
yielded  172,368,  as  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  378. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  Jedediah's  method  of  calculauon 
was  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  commoa 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  to  multiply  first  by  5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find 
the  amount  when  multiplied  by  100,  which  the  addition  of  two  ciphers  to 
the  multiplicand  would  have  given  at  once. 

A  person  who  had  heard  of  these  astonishing  eflforts  of  memory,  once 
meeting  with  him  accidentally,  proposed  the  following  question,  in  order  \o 
try  his  calculating  powers.  If  a  field  be  428  yards  long  and  388  broad, 
what  is  the  area  T  After  the  fijgfures  were  read  to  him  distinctly,  he  gsTs 
the  true  product,  162,009  yards,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes ;  for  the  pro- 
poser observed  by  his  watch  how  long  each  operation  took  him.  The  same 
person  asked,  how  many  acres  the  said  field  measured,  and  in  efeveo 
minutes  he  replied  33  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches,  20  yards  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  then  asked  how  many  barley-corns  would  reach  eight  miles.  In  a 
minute  and  a  half  he  answered  1,520,640.  The  next  question  was :  Sap* 
posing  the  distance  between  London  and  York  to  be  204  miles,  how  many 
times  will  a  coach-wheel  turn  round  in  that  space,  allowing  the  circunh 
ference  of  that  wheel  to  be  six  yards  T  In  thirteen  minutes,  he  answered 
60,840  times. 

On  another  occasion  a  person  proposed  to  him  this  question :  In  a  body, 
the  three  sides  of  which  are  28,145,789  yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  M,065 
yards,  how  many  cubic  eighths  of  an  inch  T  In  about  five  hours  Jede- 
diah  had  accurately  solved  this  intricate  problem,  though  in  the  midst  of 
business  and  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundred  labourers. 

Though  these  instances,  which  are  well  authenticated,  are  suffici^t 
proofs  of  Jedediah's  strength  of  mind,  yet  for  the  fiirther  satis&ction  of  the 
curious,  the  following  facts  are  subjoined.  Being  asked  how  long  after  the 
firing  of  one  of  the  cannons  at  Retford,  the  report  might  be  heard  at  Hough- 
ton Park,  the  distance  being  five  miles,  and  supposing  the  sound  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in  one  second ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  replied 
—in  23  seconds,  7  thirds,  and  that  46  remained.  He  was  then  asked : 
Admit  that  3584  brocoli-plants  are  set  in  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  and  the 
plants  seven  feet  apart  in  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground,  how  much  land  will 
these  plants  occupy  T  In  nearly  half  an  hour  he  said :  2  acres,  1  rood,  8 
perches  and  a  half. 

This  extraordinary  man  would  stride  over  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  field,  and 
tell  the  contents  of  it  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  measured  it  by  the  chain. 
In  this  manner  he  had  measured  the  whole  lordship  of  Elmeton,  consisting 
of  some  thousands  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  him 
the  contents  not  only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  square 
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inches.  After  this  he  reduced  them  for  his  own  amusement  into  square 
hair-breadths,  computing  about  48  to  each  side  of  an  inch,  which  produced 
such  an  astonishing  number  as  appeared  aknost  incomprehensible. 

Next  to  figures,  the  only  objects  of  Jedediah*s  curiosity  were  the  king 
and  royal  family.  So  strong  was  his  desire  to  see  them,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  of  1754,  he  walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpose,  but  re- 
turned disappointed,  as  his  majesty  had  removed  to  Kensington  just  as  he 
arriyed  in  town.  He  was,  however,  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  whom 
he  called  the  Ihlk  of  the  Sieiy  court.  The  gentlemen  present  asked  him 
several  questions  in  arithmetic  to  try  his  abilities,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  handsome  present. 

During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy 
of  King  Richard  the  Third  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  expected 
that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  that  place,  together  with  the  splendour 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  would  have  filled  him  with  astonishment ;  or 
that  his  passions  would  have  been  roused  in  some  degree  by  the  action  of 
the  performers,  even  though  he  might  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue. 
This  certainly  was  a  rational  idea ;  but  his  thoughts  were  &r  otherwise 
employed.  During  the  dances,  his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning  the 
number  of  steps ;  after  a  fine  piece  of  music  he  declared  that  the  innumera- 
ble sounds  produced  by  the  instruments  perplexed  him  beyond  measure, 
but  he  counted  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Garrick,  in '  the  whole  course  of 
the  entertainment,  and  declared  that  in  this  part  of  the  business  he  had 
perfectly  succeeded. 

Heir  to  no  fortune  and  educated  to  no  particular  profession,  Jedediah 
Buxton  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  His  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have  qualified  him  for  acting  a  distin- 
guished part  on  the  theatre  of  life  ;  he  nevertheless  pursued  the  ^'  noiseless 
tenor  of  his  way,"  content  if  he  could  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  and  pro- 
cure a  daily  sustenance  for  himself  and  family. 

When  he  was  asked  to  calculate  a  question,  he  would  sit  down,  take  off 
his  old  brown  hat,  and  resting  upon  his  stick,  which  was  generally  a  very 
crooked  one,  in  that  attitude  he  would  fall  to  work.  He  commonly  wore 
on  his  head  a  linen  or  a  woollen  cap,  and  had  a  handkerchief  carelessly 
thrown  round  his  neck. 

If  the  enjoyments  of  this  singular  man  were  few,  they  seem  at  least  to 
have  been  fully  equivalent  to  his  desires.  Though  the  powers  of  his  mind 
raised  him  &r  above  his  humble  companions,  who  earned  their  bread  in 
like  manner  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  yet  ambitious  thoughts  never  in- 
terrupted his  repose. 

Buxton  was  married  and  had  several  children.  He  died  in  thr)  year 
1T75,  aged  seventy  years. 
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^AMES  BRUCE  was  born  at  Kinnaird,  near  Falkiric,  ia 
'  Stirlingshire,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1730;  and,  in  1738, 
i  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a  barrister  in  Lon- 
i  don,  who  sent  him,  in  January,  174%  to  school,  at  Harrow. 
Here  he  so  successfully  prosecuted  his  studies,  that  Dr.  Cox, 
the  head-master,  said  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  When  you  write  to 
Mr.  Bruce's  father  about  his  son,  yon  cannot  say  too  much ;  for  he  is  as 
promising  a  young  man  as  eVer  I  had  under  my  care ;  and,  for  his  yean, 
I  never  saw  his  fellow.'*  From  Harrow,  he  went,  for  a  few  months,  to  a 
private  academy,  where  he  renewed  his  classical  studies,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  French,  drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  the  Novem- 
ber  of  1747,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  the  law ;  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  had  determined  on 
adopting  as  his  profession.  Disinclination,  however,  and  ill-health,  induced 
him,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  sedentary  labours  of 
a  law  student ;  and  being  threatened  with  consumption,  he  retired  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  remained  until  1763.  In  the  July  of  that  year,  he  went 
to  London,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
purposed  settling  as  a  free  trader,  under  the  patronage  of  the  company,  to 
whom  he  had  already  prepared  a  petition.  An  attachment,  however,  frus- 
trated this  design ;  and,  in  February,  1754,  he  married  a  Miss  Allan, 
daughter  of  a  deceased  wine-merchant;  and,  for  a  short  time,  held  a  share 
in  the  business.  This  he  relinquished  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
happened  in  Paris,  eight  months  afler  her  marriage ;  and  such  was  the 
bigotry  of  the  Catholics  towards  Protestants,  that  he  was  compelled  to  inter 
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her  at  midnight  and  to  steal  a  gmre  in  the  burying^-groand  aasigned  to  the 
English  embassy. 

AAer  this  event,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
drawing ;  all  of  which  studies  he  pursued  with  a  view  to  their  utih'ty  in 
the  future  travels  that  he  secretly  contemplated.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  vintage  season,  in  July,  1767,  he  embarked  for  the  continent;  and, 
after  landing  at  Corunna,  traversed  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  sojourned 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  social  and  political 
state  of  those  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  passed  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  France ;  thence  down  the  Rhine  into  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  England,  in  July,  by  a  letter 
announcing  the  death  of  his  &ther.  While  at  Brussels,  having  taken  the 
part  of  a  young  stranger,  insulted  in  his  presence,  he  was  challenged  to 
fight  a  duel, in  which  he  severely  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  the  city.  The  death  of  his  fiither  entitled  him  to  an  inheritance 
which  afibrded  him  ample  means  of  efficiently  and  uninterruptedly  purau« 
ing  the  studies  which  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  designs ;  and, 
by  the  year  1761,  he  had  collected  most  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  books  on 
the  subject  of  Oriental  literature.  He  had  also  made  great  progress  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages,  to  the  study  of  which  was  owing  his  deter- 
mination to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

About  this  time,  a  rupture  being  anticipated  between  England  and  Spain, 
he  visited  Mr.  Wood,  the  under-secretary  of  state,  whom  he  requested  to 
lay  before  the  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  a  plan  he  had  concerted,  when  abroad, 
of  an  expedition  against  the  latter  country,  by  attacking  Galiicia,  in  Ferrol. 
After  much  negotiation,  his  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  ministry,  but  it 
was  subsequently  abandoned,  owing  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  having 
represented  the  great  danger  that  would  result  to  his  country  from  such 
an  expedition.  Chagrined  at  the  failure  of  bis  military  project,  he  medi- 
tated returning  to  Scotland,  whore  the  recent  discovery  of  some  valuable 
mines  on  his  estate  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, when  he  received  a  message  from  Lord  Halifax,  requesting  to 
see  him  before  he  left  London.  His  lordship  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Brace's 
retirement ;  and,  after  hinting  to  him  the  encouragement  which  the  king 
would  bestow  on  enterprise  and  discovery,  suggested  Africa  to  him  as  a 
fit  region  for  the  exercise  of  both ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement  to  his 
visiting  that  country,  ofiTered  him  the  situation  of  consul-general  at  Algiera, 
with  leave  to  appoint  a  vice-consul  in  his  absence.  He  promised  him,  in 
addition,  the  rewards  stipulated  in  the  affiiir  of  Ferrol,  and  advancement  to 
a  higher  diplomatic  station,  if  he  made  wide  incunions  into  the  former 
country. 

He  at  length  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  in  June,  1769^ 
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having  preyiously  been  introduced  to  the  king,  set  out  for  Africa.  He 
reached  that  country  on  the  20th  of  March «  1763 ;  when  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  consular  dilties 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  On  his  way  thither,  he  passed  through 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  made  several  dcetches  of  its  temples 
and  ruins ;  and  it  appears  from  his  manuscripts,  that  he  also  intended 
writing  a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  Rome.  Shortly 
after  his  airival  at  Algiers,  a  dispute  occurred  between  him  and  the  Dey, 
concerning  Mediterranean  passes^  for  carrying  which  in  a  fcHrm  differing 
from  that  originally  prescribed,  several  British  vessels  were  seized  and 
destroyed ;  of  which,  having  first  remonstrated  with  the  Dey,  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  inform  government.  The  ministry,  however,  who  had 
t)een  secretly  prejudiced  against  him,  by  a  party  hostile  to  him  at  Algiers, 
treated  his  communication  very  lightly;  and,  in  May,  1765,  being  recalled 
to  England,  he  was  compelled,  either  to  abandon  the  principal  design  of 
his  residence  in  Barbary,  or  to  make  his  intended  excursions  as  a  private 
individual.  After  some  consideration,  he  adopted  the  latter  alternative ; 
and,  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  sailed  for  Tunis,  stepping,  on  his  way  thither, 
at  Utica  and  Carthage,  the  ruins  of  which  cities  he  stayed  some  time  to 
examine,  making  drawings  of  the  most  important  parts>  in  which  he  vraa 
assisted  by  a  young  Bolognese  artist,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy.  In  one  of  his  incursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  diaoo- 
vered  Girta,  the  capital  of  Syphax,  whence  he  returned  to  Tunis,  and 
started  thence  for  Tripoli,  by  way  of  Gabs  and  Gerba.  On  entering  the 
desert  which  borders  the  latter  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Ambs,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Tunis,  where  he  remained  till  August,  17M,  when 
he  crossed  the  desert  in  safety,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli.  He  next  proceeded, 
across  the  Ghilf  of  Sydra,  to  Bengazi  and  Ptolometa,  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  set  sail  for  Crete,  when  a  shipwreck  drove  him  again  upon  the 
African  shore,  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  but  his  drawings  and  books, 
which  he  had  fortunately  despatched  from  Tripoli  to  Smyrna.  From  Ben- 
gazi, the  place  of  his  shipwreck,  and  where  he  was  very  cruelly  treated, 
he  escaped,  by  a  French  vessel,  to  Canea,  where  he  was  detained  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  till  the  end  of  April,  1767,  when  he  proceeded,  by  way 
of  Rhodes,  to  Sidon. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  he  commenced  his  journey  to  Balbec,  which 
he  reached  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month ;  and,  having  returned  to  Tri- 
poli, set  out,  in  a  few  weeks,  for  Palmyra.  After  making  several  draw« 
ings,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Balbec,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the 
king,  he  travelled  along  the  coast  to  Latakia,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  from  which  he  with  great  difiiculty  recovered. 
About  this  tim«,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  he  left 
Aleppo  for  Alexandria,  where  he  anived  oa  tha  30th  of  Juaeb,  1T08. 
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Fh>in  hence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Rosetta,  where  he  efmbarked  on  the 
Nile  for  Cairo.  After  impressing  the  Bey  of  the  city  with  an  idea  of  his 
skill  in  medicine  and  prophecy,  he  sailed  to  Syene,  yisiting,  in  his  way 
thither,  the  ruins  of  Thebes  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1709,  set  out 
from  Keene,  through  the  Tfaebaid  desert,  to  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Tor  and  Jidda,  where  he  landp^  nn  the  6th  of 
May.  AAer  making  several  excursions  in  Arabia  Felix,  he  quitted  Loheia, 
on  the  8d  of  September,  for  Masuah ;  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
dc:ained  for  some  weeks,  by  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the  governor  of 
that  place,  who  attempted  to  murder  him,  in  conseqaence  of  his  refusal  to 
make  him  an  enormous  present.  In  February,  1770,  he  entered  GK)ndar, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  the  ras  of  which  city  appointed  him  gentleman- 
usher  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  commander  of  the  household  cavalry, 
and  governor  of  a  province. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  aAer  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  sorereign,  and  effected  several  cures  of  persons  about  the  court 
attacked  with  the  small-pox,  he  left  the  capital,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  he  discovered  at  Saccala,  on  the  14th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November.  The  joy  he  felt  on  the  occasion  is  thus  described  by 
himself:  '*  It  is  easier  to  guess,  than  to  describe,  the  situation  of  my  mind 
at  that  moment ;  standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the  genius,  his- 
tory, and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  modems,  for  the  course  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  Kings  had  attempted  this  discovery  at  the  heed  of 
armies,  and  each  expedition  was  distinguished  from  the  last  only  by  the 
difierence  of  the  numbers  which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
disappointment  which  had  uniformly,  and  without  exception,  followed  them 
all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  out,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to 
every  individual  of  the  myriads  those  princes  commanded,  without  having 
produced  one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or 
wiping  off  the  stain  upon  the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind,  or  add- 
ing this  desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere 
private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings  and  their 
armies ;  and  every  comparison  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pre- 
sumption, when  the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vain-glory, 
suggested  what  depressed  my  shortlived  triumphs.  I  was  but  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings, the  least  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed  roe,  but  for  the  continual 
goodness  and  protection  of  Providence ;  I  was,  however,  then  but  half 
through  my  journey,  and  all  those  dangers  which  I  had  already  passed 
awaited  me  again  on  my  return.  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground 
fast  upon  me,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had  too  rashly  woven  for 
myself.?' 

After  letaming  to  Oondar,  our  traveller  found  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
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ing  permission  to  proceed  on  his  way  homewards ;  it  being  a  rule  with 
the  inhabitants  never  to  allow  a  stranger  to  quit  Abyssinia.  A  ciyil  war 
breaking  out  in  the  country  about  the  period  of  his  intended  departure,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  it  till  the  December  of  the  following  year,  and 
took  part  in  one  of  their  battles,  in  which  his  valiant  conduct  was  such 
that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich  suit  of  apparel,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  immense  yaiue.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  1771,  he  set  out  from  Gondar 
and,  in  the  February  of  the  following  year,  arrived  at  Senear,  where  he 
remained  two  months,  sufiering  under  the  most  inhospitable  treatment,  and 
deceived  in  his  supplies  of  money,  which  compelled  him  to  sell  the  gold 
chain  he  had  been  presented  with.  He  then  proceeded  by  Chiendi,  and 
Qooz,  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  reached 
Assouan,  on  the  Nile,  after  a  most  dreadful  and  dangerous  journey,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lost  all  his  camels  and  baggage,  and  twice  hud  himself 
down  in  the  expectation  of  death.  Having  procured,  however,  fresh 
camels,  he  returned  to  the  desert  and  recovered  most  part  of  his  baggage, 
with  which,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  arrived  at  Cairo ;  where,  ingratiat* 
ing  himself  with  the  Bey,  he  obtained  permission  for  English  comnunders 
to  bring  their  vessels  and  merchandise  to  Suez,  as  well  as  to  Jidda,  an 
advantage  no  other  European  nation  had  before  been  able  to  acquire.  In 
the  beginning  of  March  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Marseilles ;  where  he  landed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  suflfering  under 
great  agony  from  a  disease  called  the  Guinea  worm,  which  totally  disabled 
him  from  walking,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  during  his  voyage. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  perils  he  underwent,  and  the  barbarities  he 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  particularly  at  Abyssinia,  jA 
even  that  country  he  left  with  some  regret,  and  would  often  recall,  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  tenderness,  the  kindnesses  he  had  received  there,  espe- 
cially from  the  ras*s  wife,  Ozoro  Esther,  between  himself  and  whom  a 
very  affectionate  intimacy  had  existed. 

After  residing  a  few  weeks  in  the  south  of  France,  he  set  out  for  Pkiris, 
in  company  with  Bufibn,  to  whom  he  communicated  much  valuable  infoiP- 
mation  which  that  celebrated  naturalist  has  acknowledged  in  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Birds.  His  health  being  still 
unconfirmed,  he  left  the  French  capital  in  July,  and  made  a  second  tour 
into  Italy,  where  he  resided  till  the  spring  of  1774,  when  he  again  returned 
to  France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  England,  which  he  reached  in  June 
folbwing,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  Previously  to  leaving  Scot- 
land, he  had  contracted  an  engagement  with  a  lady,  whom,  during  his 
travels,  he  never  forgot ;  and  he  was  so  incensed,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
on  hearing  that  she  had  married  an  Italian  marquess,  that  he  insisted  on 
fighting  with  her  husband,  who,  however,  declined  the  challenge.  After 
remaining  some  months  in  London,  he  returned  to  his  mansion  at  Kin* 
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naird,  to  regulate  his  private  afiairsy  which  he  found  greatly  disordered  in 
consequence  of  his  relations  having  supposed  him  dead,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  great  parts  of  his  effects ;  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  who,  after 
bearing  him  three  children,  died  in  the  spring  of  1786. 

In  1790,  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  with 
anxiety,  appeared  in  five  quarto  volumes,  with  plates,  maps,  and  charts. 
The  extraordinary  events  and  discoveries  which  they  contained,  occasioned 
many  to  doubt  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce ;  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  he  had  never  even  been  in  Abyssinia.  Recent  travellers,  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  his  most  hostile  skeptics,  have  con- 
firmed the  greater  part  of  his  assertions  relative  to  that  country,  though 
many  of  them  still  remain  doubtful  and  unauthenticated.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  reports  circulated  against  this  work,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  a  short  time  aAer  its  publication,  several  copies  were  sold  in  Dub- 
lin for  waste  paper.  Being,  however,  translated  into  French,  his  book 
was  widely  circulated  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  printing  an  octavo  edition,  when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1794,  he  fell 
down  the  stairs  of  his  mansion  at  Kinnaird,  while  in  the  act  of  handing  a 
lady  to  dinner,  and  expired  the  following  morning. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Bruce  being  nearly  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  of  great  muscular  strength,  was  well  suited  to  the  enterprises  he 
undertook,  and  the  dangers  he  encountered.  Though  his  hair  was  of  a 
dark  red,  his  countenance  had  a  handsome  cast ;  and  though  he  possessed 
great  urbanity  of  manners,  his  mien  was  dignified,  and  almost  haughty. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  his  dress,  especially  during  his  travels,  the 
fieitigue  and  danger  of  which  never  prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the 
most  elegant  costume  of  the  different  countries  he  visited.  He  was  an 
excellent  horseman  and  swimmer,  and  an  unerring  marksman ;  and,  for 
his  skill  in  the  latter  capacity,  was  mistaken  by  the  barbarians,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-«rm8,  for  a  magician.  In  addition  to  his 
numerous  literary  accomplishments,  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  physic  and  surgery,  which  he  practised  with  great  success  in  Africa 
and  Abyssinia.  He  possessed  a  mind  prudent  and  vigorous,  and  a  spirit 
untamable  by  danger  or  disappointment,  so  that  he  was  enabled  finally  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  most  ambitious  projects.  In  Abyssinia,  he  dis- 
covered a  plant  very  serviceable  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  brought  the 
seeds  of  it  to  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brucea,  having 
been  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  honour  of  its  finder.  An  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  also  bears  his  name. 

The  doubt  which  prevailed  respecting  the  truth  of  his  narratives,  was 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  habit  he  had  of  telling  his  own  exploits, 
which  he  embellished  with  a  colouring  of  romance  calculated  to  weaken 
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the  credulity  of  his  hearers.  His  account  of  his  trayels  became  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispatatioD ;  and  Dr.  Vincent,  who  defended  it,  allowed  that  I 
Brace  was  in  some  instances  mistaken,  by  aspiring  to  knowledge  and 
science,  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined;  though,  he  adds,  ''his 
work  throughout  bean^  internal  marks  of  veracity,  in  all  instances  where 
he  was  not  deceiyed  himself;  and  his  obsenrations  were  the  best  which 
a  man,  furnished  with  such  instraments,  and  straggling  for  his  life,  could 
obtain.**  He  was  often  pompous  and  ostentatious,  especially  in  his  charac- 
ter of  consul.  The  Bey  of  Cairo,  having,  after  a  long  convenatioD, 
ordered  him  a  purse  of  sequins,  he  declined  accepting  any  thing  more 
than  a  single  orange,  saying  to  the  bey,  who  requested  to  know  his  lea- 
•on,  '^  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  the  servant  of  the  greatest  king  ia 
Europe:  it  is  not  the  custom  of  my  country  to  receive  pecuniary  gratoi- 
ties  from  foreign  princes  without  the  approbation  of  our  sovereign.'*  In 
alluding  to  his  pictures  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  are  in  the  king's 
library  at  Kew,  he  used  to  speak  of  them  as  **  the  most  magni6cent  pre- 
sents ever  made  in  that  line  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign.*'  It  has  been 
said,  however,  that  he  received  for  these  drawings  the  sum  of  JSSOOO. 
He  was  descended,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  a  circumstance  he  was  excessively  proud  of;  and  he  once  said 
to  a  friend,  that  **he  was  entitled  to  give  his  servants  royal  livery." 
He  occupied  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  formation  of  a 
museum  in  his  own  house,  which  contained  many  rare  and  valuable  can- 
osities. 

He  ezpiessed  an  utter  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  suspicion  with  regard 
to  his  veracity,  which  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  pains  to 
substantiate.  When  requested,  by  his  friends,  to  alter  or  explain  any 
thing,  he  would  sternly  repeat,  ''What  I  have  written,  I  have  written!" 
with  which  words  he  concluded  the  preface  to  his  travels.  ''Dining  oat, 
one  day,"  says  Major  Head,  "at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent observed,  'that  it  was  %mpo$9ible  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  coald  eat 
raw  meat ;'  on  which,  Bruce,  without  saying  a  word,  left  the  table,  and 
shortly  returoed  from  the  kitchen  with  a  piece  of  raw  beef-steak  peppered 
and  salted  in  the  Abyssinian  &shion,  and  said  to  the  gentleman,  'Sir, 
you  will  eat  that,  or  fight  me ;'  the  penon  addressed  chose  to  do  the 
former,  when  Bruce  calmly  observed,  'Now,  sir,  you  will  never  again  say 
it  is  trnpossfft/e."*  Major  Head  also  relates  the  following  an<cdote: 
"  Single-speech  Hamilton,  who  was  Bruce's  first  cousin,  one  evening  said 
to  him,  'that  to  convince  the  world  of  his  power  of  drawing,  he  need  only 
draw  something  then  in  hB  good  a  style  as  those  paintings  which  it  bad 
been  said  were  done  for  him  by  his  Italian  artist.'  'Gerard!'  replied 
Brace,  very  gravely,  'you  made  one  fine  speech,  and  the  world  doubted 
its  being  your  own  composition ;  but,  if  you  will  stand  up  now  here,  and 
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make  another  speech  as  good^  we  shall  beliere  it  to  hare  been  your 
own/" 

He  used  to  teach  his  daughter,  who  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  the 
proper  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Abyssinian  words,  ^that  he  might  leave/' 
as  he  said,  ''some  one  behind  him  who  coold  pronounce  them  correctly." 
He  repeatedly  said  to  her,  with  feelings  highly  excited,  ''I  shall  not  live, 
my  child,  but  you  probably  will,  to  see  the  truth  of  all  I  hare  written  tho- 
roughly confirmed." 


GANGANELLL 

LEMENT  ZVI.,  Pope,  whose  original  name  was 
Francis  Laurentius  GanganeUi,  was  bom  at  8t 
Angelo,  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  in  October,  1705 ; 
and  chosen  pope,  though  not  yet  a  bishop,  in 
1700:  at  which  time  the  See  of  Rome  was  in- 
Tolved  in  a  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous  con- 
test with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  His  reign  was 
rendered  troublesome  by  the  collision  of  parties  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  oAen  complained  of  the  heavy  burden  which  he 
was  obliged  to  bear ;  and  regretted,  with  great  sensibility,  the  loss  of  that 
tmnquillity  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement,  when  only  a  simple  Fran- 
ciscan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity,  by  a  single 
act,  to  distinguish  a  short  administmtion  of  five  years  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  ever  prevent  its  sinking  into  obscurity.  His  death  was  attributed  to 
poison,  as  if  an  old  man  about  seventy,  loaded  with  infirmities,  could  not 
quit  the  world  without  violence.  His  proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  fur- 
nished a  plausible  pretence  for  this  charge ;  and  the  malevolence  of  their 
enemies  embellished  it.  The  ministers  of  those  powers,  who  had  procured 
their  dissolution,  countenanced  the  report;  though  the  charge  was  the  more 
ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Yet, 
though  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
his  body,  the  most  horrible  circumstances  were  published  relative  to  that 
operation ;  such  as  that  the  head  fell  off  from  the  body,  that  the  stench 
killed  the  operators,  &c.  It  availed  little  that  the  operators  showed  them- 
selves alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
proved  the  falsehood  of  every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XYI.  appean 
to  have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
abilities.  His  letters  breathe  great  liberality  of  sentiment.  He  died  much 
regretted,  in  1774. 
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[S  celebrated  navigator,  the  son  of  a  labouring  man  at 
f  arton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  bom 
bere  on  the  27th  of  October,  1728,  and  received  his 
ducation  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Skottow,  to  whom  his 
uher  was  bailiff.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  ap- 
irenticed  to  a  haberdasher,  but  owing  to  some  disagree- 
ment with  his  master,  his  indentures  were  cancelled, 
and  having  an  inclination  to  the  sea,  he  bound  himself  for  seven  years  to 
Messrs.  Walker,  of  Whitby,  who  had  several  vessels  in  the  coal  trade. 
Having  afterwards  served  for  a  few  years  as  a  common  sailor,  be  was 
appointed  mate  of  one  of  Messrs.  Walker's  ships,  in  which  capacity  he 
displayed  great  assiduity  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  navigation. 
Being  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1755,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  he,  for  some  time,  concealed  himself  to  avoid  impress- 
ment ;  but  at  length  entered  voluntarily  on  board  the  Eagle,  of  sixty  guns* 
His  diligence  in  this  vessel  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  captain,  and  his 
promotion  being  forwarded  by  private  interest,  he  was,  on  the  16th  of  May» 
1769,  appointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  which  sailed  to  America,  to  join 
the  fleet  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Cluebec.    On  this  occasion  he  was  em- 
ployed to  take  the  soundings  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Orleans  and 
the  north  shore,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Cluebec,  which  important  services  he  most  successfully  per- 
formed. 

On  the  J83d  of  September,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Northambc^ 
land,  stationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  first  read  Euclid,  and  studied  t^ 
science  of  astronomy.  Having  assisted  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundlan  . 
with  the  Northumberland,  he,  in  1762,  returned  to  England,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Batts,  at  Barking,  in  Eeaex*   ^anj 
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in  1708,  he  went  out  with  Captain  Greayes,  to  Newfoondlandt  as  surveyor 
of  its  coasts ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  accompanied  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
to  Labrador  and  Newfoundlandt  in  the  capacity  of  marine  sunreyor,  a  situa« 
tion  in  which  he  continued  till  176T.  While  thus  employed,  he  transmit- 
ted to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  Newfoundland,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  deduced  from  it, 
which  was  printed  in  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.  In  1768,  he  was  presented  with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Ota- 
heite,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der,  with  a  view  of  making  astronomical  observations  on  a  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  expected  to  take  place  in  1700. 

Having  accomplished  this  object.  Lieutenant  Cook  traced  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  named  New  South  Wales,  and  ascertained 
its  separation  from  New  Guinea  by  passing  through  the  intersecting  chan- 
nel, which  he  named  Endeavour  Straits,  and  made  various  other  valuable 
discoveries.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  he  displayed  the 
greatest  firmness  in  the  many  dangers  he  had  to  encounter ;  and,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  different  places  at  which  the  vessel 
touched,  he  evinced  equal  prudence  and  humanity.  He  not  only  severely 
punished  every  act  of  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  his  crew,  but  for- 
bade them,  when  assailed  in  their  turn,  by  the  natives,  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  repelled  an  attack  of  the  New  Zeaianders  with  an  intemperance 
which  he  afterwards  regretted,  and  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  by  saying 
that  the  nature  of  his  service  required  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
country,  which  he  could  only  do  by  forcing  it  in  a  hostile  manner,  or  gain- 
ing admission  through  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  people.  This, 
although  no  justification  of  the  sanguinary  part  he  confesses  to  have  acted, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  from  one,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own  subor- 
dinate notions  and  professional  ambition,  had  under  his  command  (i  set  of 
men,  who,  according  to  Hawkesworth,  all  along  showed  as  much  inclina- 
tion to  destroy  the  Indians  as  a  sportsman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pursues. 
After  encountering  many  difiicuities  in  the  voyage  home,  and  having  lost 
by  disease  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  crew,  the  Endeavour  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  the  11th  of  June,  1771 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Cook  was  made  a  captain  in  the  navy.  An  account  of  thib  voy- 
age, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  was  given  to  the  public,  who  read 
it,  says  Qorton,  *'  with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  novelty  of  the  adven- 
tures which  it  recorded.'' 

In  the  following  year,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand another  expedition,  which  had  been  resolved  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  it  circumpolar  southern  con- 
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tinent.  He  accordingly  set  Mil  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied  by  the 
Adventure ;  and,  after  having  proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
•eventy-one  degrees*  where  a  barrier  of  ice  opposed  farther  pTogress,  he 
discoreredt  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  no  southern  continent 
existed.  Among  the  valuable  fruits  of  this  expedition  may  be  mentioned, 
the  discovery  of  the  extient  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  and 
of  New  Caledonia,  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  his  voyage,  Captain  Cook  also  discovered  a 
method  of  successfully  treating  the  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  general 
among  seamen,  which  he  found  so  effectual  that  only  one  man  was  lost  by 
sickness  in  the  three  years  of  the  vessefs  absence  from  England.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  on  the  0th  of  August,  179^5 ;  and  was, 
three  days  afterwards,  appointed  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  situa- 
tion intended  to  aflR>rd  him  a  pleasing  reward  for  his  illustrious  aervioes 
The  narrative  of  his  second  voyage  was  composed  by  himself;  but  was 
prepared  for  the  press  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Douglas,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  March,  1776,  our  voyager  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  having  contributed 
the  best  experimental  paper  to  their  transactions,  the  subject  of  which  was, 
the  means  he  had  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the  Reaohi- 
tion,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Copleian  gold  medal. 

Before,  however,  he  could  receive  this  honour,  he  had  already  set  out  on 
his  third  and  last  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  maritime  communication  existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  globe.  The  Resolution  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Discovery;  and,  though  the  main  object  of  the  expedition 
was  not  accomplished,  several  new  islands  were  discovered  in  the  South 
Pacific,  as  well  as  a  group  of  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  principal  interest 
of  the  voyage,  however,  arises  from  the  calamitous  circumstances  which 
occurred  at  Owhyhee,  an  island  whose  inhabitants  seemed  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  of  any  of  the  others  that  Captain  Cook  had  pre- 
viously discovered.  During  seven  weeks  employed  in  exploring  the  coasts 
of  this  island,  he  continued  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
natives,  whoae  inoffensive  behaviour  removed  every  doubt  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Owing,  however,  to  some  petty  thefts  committed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  resented  by  Captain  Cook,  a  feeling  of  hostility  sprang  up,  which 
led  to  open  rupture.  At  length,  the  large  cutter  of  the  Discovery  having 
been  stolen,  our  voyager,  attended  by  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  Serjeant,  a 
corporal,  and  seven  private  men,  went,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  on 
shore,  intending  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  to  be  kept  as  a  hostage, 
till  the  boat  should  be  restored.  It  appean,  that  the  king  showed  no  un- 
willingness to  go  on  board ;  but  his  subjects,  who  had  previously  armed 
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themselves,  would  not,  on  his  anriyal  at  the  beach,  allow  him  to  leave  them. 
Captain  Cook,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  sitoation,  was  about  to  give  his 
orders  to  re-embark,  when  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  and  he  resented  the 
insult  by  a  discharge  of  smaU  shot  from  his  pistol ;  an  attack  was  now 
made  on  the  marines,  some  of  whom  were  killed,  and  Cook  having  made 
a  signal  to  the  boats  of  the  Discovery,  which  was  either  not  sufficiently 
understood,  or  not  promptly  enough  obeyed,  remained  undefended  against 
the  resentment  of  the  natives.  The  foremost  of  his  pursuers  seemed  at 
first  undetermined  to  strike  him  ;  but,  at  length,  giving  him  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  ultimately  despatched  by 
a  stroke  from  a  club.  His  body,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  dreadfully  muti- 
lated, was  recovered  by  dint  of  threats,  aAer  frequent  negotiations ;  and 
was  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual  military  honours. 

The  death  of  this  great  seaman  was  lamented  as  a  national  misfortune, 
and  both  at  home  and  abroad,  posthumous  honours  were  paid  to  his  me- 
mory. A  medal  in  commemoration  of  him  was  struck  by  order  of  the 
Royal  Society;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
and  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  verses  of  several  British  poets,  and  his  widow  and  three 
surviving  sons  were  pensioned  by  government. 

Captain  Cook  possessed  genius  in  an  eminent  degree,  great  application, 
and  a  large  extent  of  scientific  knowledge.  Though  his  opportunities  were 
few,  he  had  attained  to  a  great  proficiency  in  general  learning,  and  was 
even  a  clear,  if  not  an  elegant  writer,  as  may  be  seen  firom  his  own  account 
of  his  second  voyage.  He  showed  great  perseverance  in  difficulty,  and 
fortitude  in  danger ;  and  had  such  a  reliance  on  his  own  judgment  and 
precaution,  as  enabled  him  to  sleep  calmly  in  the  most  perilous  situations. 
In  private  life  he  bore  an  estimable  character,  and  was  an  excellent  hus- 
band And  father,  and  a  sincere  and  steady  friend.  His  manners  arid  con- 
Tersation  were  simple  and  unassuming,  and  without  the  smallest  panicle 
of  vanity.  In  person  he  was  above  six  feet  high ;  having  a  small  head, 
noee  well  shaped,  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  and  a  countenance  which  alto- 
gether had  an  air  of  austerity. 
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AMES  FERGUSON,  the  son  of  a  daily  labourer,  was 
bom  in  the  3rear  1710,  at  a  little  village  near  Keith,  m 

,  Banffshire.  He  learned  to  read  by  listening  to  his  bro- 
ther's repetition  of  the  Scotch  catechism,  and  by  afte^ 
wards  taking  the  book  to  a  neighbouring  old  woman  to 

n  to  him  the  difficult  words.    His  father  afterwards  taught 

)  write,  and  he  was  subsequently  placed,  for  three  months, 
grammar-school  at  Keith,  which  was  all  the  education  he 

ed.  "  His  taste  for  mechanics  arose,*'  as  he  says,  in  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  "from  an  odd  accident.  When  about  seyenor 
eight  years  of  age,  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my 
father,  desirous  of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright  spar, 
to  raise  it  to  its  former  situation ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw 
him,  without  considering  the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  small  weight.  I  attributed  this,  at  first,  to  a  degree  of  strength,  that 
excited  my  terror  as  well  as  wonder ;  but  thinking  farther  of  the  matter,  I 
recollected  that  he  had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever  which 
was  furthest  from  the  prop ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  this  was  the 
means  whereby  the  seeming  wonder  was  efiected,  I  began  making  leven, 
(which  I  then  called  bars ;)  and,  by  applying  weights  to  them  diflferent 
ways,  I  found  the  power  gained  by  my  bar  was  just  in  proportion  to  the 
lengths  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  bar,  on  either  side  of  the  prop."  Upon 
the  same  principle,  he  correctly  imagined  that,  by  appending  a  weight  to 
the  end  of  a  rope,  and  winding  it  round  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  the  power 
gained  would  be  just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle  was 
thick.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  result  found  to  agree  with  his 
conjecture.    With  the  assistance  of  an  old  turning  lathe,  belonging  to  his 
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fiither,  be  made  a  number  of  wbeels,  and  employed  himself  in  constract- 
ing  a  Tariety  of  these  machines.  He  then  prepared  an  acconnt  of  them ; 
imagining  it,  as  he  says,  "  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  written,''  tiU  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shown,  con- 
Tinced  him  of  his  error,  by  putting  into  bis  possession  a  treatise  on  me* 
cbanics.  Ferguson,  however,  could  not  but  be  delighted  to  find  that  his 
own  experiments  agreed  so  well  with  those  described  in  the  book  above 
mentioned ;  and  that  he  had,  by  his  own  unaided  genius,  discovered  two 
of  the  most  important  elementary  truths  in  mechanics— the  lever,  and  the 
wheel  and  axle. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir's  first  employment  in  life,  was  in  the  capa- 
city of  shepherd-boy.  While  in  the  fields,  he  amused  himself  with  mak- 
ing models  of  various  mechanical  objects,  and  at  night,  wrapping  himself 
up  in  a  blanket,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  and  contrived,  by  an  invention 
of  his  own,  to  ascertain  the  apparent  distances  of  the  fixed  stars.  "  My 
master,"  he  says,  **  at  first  laughed  at  me ;  but  when  I  explained  my 
meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on ;  and,  that  I  might  make  fair 
copies  in  the  day-time  of  what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked 
for  me  himself."  His  talents  soon  became  known  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  one  of  ^hom,  Mr.  Grant,  of  Achoynamey,  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  house,  and  make  his  butler  give  him  lessons.  The  name  of 
this  butler  was  Cantley,  under  whose  instructions  Ferguson  gladly  put 
himself,  and  soon  discovered  his  tutor  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He 
had  fint  fixed  his  attention  by  a  sun-dial,  which  he  happened  to  be  paint- 
ing on  the  village  school-house,  as  Ferguson  was  passing  by  it,  one  day ; 
but,  on  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  he  found  him  conversant  both 
with  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  that  he  played  on  every  known  musical 
instrument,  except  the  harp ;  underatood  Latin,  French,  and  Greek ;  and 
could  let  blood  and  prescribe  for  diseases.  From  Cantley,  Ferguson  re- 
ceived instructions  in  decimal  fractions  and  algebra ;  and  was  just  about  to 
begin  geometry,  when  the  former  quitted  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  returned  home,  in  consequence,  to  his  father. 

Cantley,  at  parting  with  Ferguson,  had  made  him  a  present  of  Gordon's 
Geographical  Grammar ;  and,  from  a  description  of  a  globe,  given  in  this 
book,  though  it  was  not  illustrated  by  any  figure,  he  contrived  to  make  one 
in  three  weeks.  Having  turned  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
he  covered  it  with  paper,  upon  which  he  delineated  a  map  of  the  world : 
the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  were  also  made  of  wood,  covered  with  paper, 
and  graduated:  and,  with  this  globe,  which  was  the  first  he  had  seen,  he 
proceeded  to  the  solution  of  various  problems. 

Finding  that  he  was  becoming  an  encumbrance  to  his  father,  Ferguson 
next  entered  into  the  service  of  a  miller,  in  the  hope  that,  in  his  employ, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  find  leisure  to  continue  his  studies.    His  master 
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however,  being  more  food  of  frequenting  the  ale-honae  than  the  mill,  not 
only  threw  upon  him  the  entire  business,  but  failed  to  supply  him  with 
sufficient  food.  At  the  end  of  a  twelremonth,  therefore,  hamg  suffered 
considerably  in  his  health  from  fatigue  and  bad  living,  he  left  the  miller, 
and  became  a  labouring  servant  with  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the 
name  of  Young,  who  followed  the  fHrofessions  of  a  farmer  and  a  physician. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  service  which  Ferguson  might  render  in  the  farm- 
ing department,  was  to  be  repaid  by  instruction  in  the  practice  of  physic; 
but  the. doctor  forgot  his  share  of  the  contract;  and  Ferguson,  after  much 
ill  treatment,  returned  home  again  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

He  amused  himself,  during  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  making  a 
wooden  clocks  and  having  succeeded  in  constructing  one,  which  went 
tolerably  well,  he  determined  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  watch ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  he  set  about,  and  completed,  his  undertaking,  is  thus  related 
in  his  own  words ;  to  vary  or  compress  them  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
subject  of  oar  memoir :— *'  Having  then,*'  he  says,  '^no  idea  how  any  time- 
piece could  go  but  by  a  weight  and  a  line,  I  wondered  how  a  watch  coold 
go  in  all  positions ;  and  was  sorry  that  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  Mr. 
Cantley,  who  could  yery  easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening,  one 
day,  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by  ray  father's  house,  (which  was  dose  by  a 
public  road,)  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then  was  !  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  told  me.  As  he  did  that  with  so  much  good-nature,  I  begged 
of  him  to  show  me  the  inside  of  his  watch ;  and,  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  he  immediately  opened  it,  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw  the 
spring-box,  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it ;  and  asked  him  what  it  was 
that  made  the  box  turn  round  ?  He  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round  by  a 
steel  spring  within  it.  Having,  then,  never  seen  any  other  spring  than 
that  of  my  Other's  gunjock,  I  asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  coold  tun 
the  box  so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it !  He  answered, 
that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin ;  that  one  end  of  it  was  fosteaed  to  the 
axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the  inside  of  the  box ;  that  the  axis 
was  fixed,  and  that  the  box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  tdd  him  that  I  did  not 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter  '  Well,  my  lad,'  says  he,  'take a 
long,  thin  piece  of  whalebone ;  hold  one  end  of  it  fast  between  your  finger 
and  thumb,  end  wind  it  round  your  finger,  it  will  then  endeaVour  to  on* 
wind  itself.;  and  if  you  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop, 
and  leav« it  to  itself,  it  will  turn  die  hoop  round  and  round, and  wind  upa 
thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop.*  1  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told 
him  that  I  understood  the  thing  very  well.  I  then  tried  tamake  a  watch 
with  wooden  wheels,  and  made  the  spring  of  whaleboDe ;  but  found  that  1 
could  not  make  the  wheel  go,  when  the  balance  was  put  on,  because  tue 
teeth  of  the  wheeb  were  rather  too  weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spiiog 
sufficient  lo  move  the  balance,  although  the  wheels  wouU  run  ftst  enoogh 
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when  the  bahiice  wm  taken  off.  I  encloeed  the  whole  in  a  wooden-case* 
Teiy  little  bi§^r  than  a  breakfiiat  tea-cnp ;  but  a  chimsy  neighbouTy  one 
day,  looking  at  my  watch*  happened  to  let  it  fall ;  and  turning  hastily 
about  to  pick  it  up,  aet  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces ;  which 
so  proToked  my  father,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  beat  the  man,  and  it 
ditoonraged  me  so  much,  that  I  never  attempted  to  make  such  another 
machine  again*  especially  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  I  could  never 
make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use.** 

Feiguson  now  turned  his  attention  to  clock-repairing,  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  had  the  sadsfeiction  to  find  himself  employed  and  encouraged 
by  the  principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  his  chief  patrons 
was  .Sir  James  Dunbar,  of  Dum,  at  whose  mansion  he  was  introduced  to 
the  kmgfat's  sister,  the  Honoumble  Lady  Dipple,  who  employed  him  to 
dnnr  needle-work  patterns  for  her.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
other  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  him  simikr  employment ;  and  hk 
says,  ^I  began  to  think  myself  growing  very  rich,  by  the  money  I  got  for 
such  dmwings ;  out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying 
the  wants  of  my  poor  &ther."  From  drawing  patterns,  he  proceeded  to 
copying,  with  pen  and  ink,  several  of  Sir  James's  pictures,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  such  taste,  that  the  lady  above-mentioned  advised  him  to  follow 
the  professiott  of  an  artist ;  and  on  his  going  to  Edinburgh,  for  that  pur- 
pose, she  took  him  into  her  house  there,  for  two  years. 

He  now  commenced  portmit-painter,  and  found  himself  so  profitably  em- 
ployed, that  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  this  profession  for  nearly 
twenty'fiiz  years,  the  chief  part  of  which  time  he  resided  at  Edinburgh. 
Previously,  however,  to  his  finally  settling  there,  he  had  imbibed  such  a 
passion  for  the  practice  of  physic,  as  to  return  to  his  native  village,  and 
commence  doctor,  in  opposition  to  his  old  master.  The  experiment  was 
unsuccessful:  those  who  took  his  medicines  would  not  pay  for  them;  or, 
as  has  been  said,  if  a  solitary  individual  under  his  care,  now  and  then,  paid 
any  thing,  it  was  the  great  debt  of  nature.  He  consequently  bade  adieu 
to  physic ;  and  taking  up  his  residence,  for  a  short  time,  at  Inverness,  he 
rssumed  the  study  of  astronomy,  regretting  that  he  had  neglected  it  so 
long.  He  contrived  a  scheme,  on  paper,  for  showing  the  motions  and 
places  of  the  son  and  moon,  in  the  ecliptic,  on  each  day  in  the  year,  per- 
petually ;  and,  consequently,  the  days  of  all  the  new  and  full  moons.  To 
this,  after  much  trouble,  he  appended  a  method  for  showing  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  called  the  whole  scheme  The  Astronomical 
Rotula.  This  was  engmved  at  the  recommendation  of  the  celebmted  Mae- 
laurin,  who  became  a  staunch  friend  to  Ferguson,  and  continued  so  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mt.  Maclaurin  possessed  a  capital  orrery,  the 
machinery  of  which  Ferguson  was  designs  to  examine ;  but  the  wheel 
work  was  concealed  in  a  brass  box,  which  could  not  be  safely  opened  with 
n  ss 
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out  the  maker's  assistance.  Ferguson,  however,  had  seen  enough  for  his 
purpose;  he  immediately  set  about  constructing  one  for  himself;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  he  produced  a  machine  that  exhibited  *^the  sun's  motion 
round  his  axis,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  on  its  inclined 
axis,  which  kept  its  parallelium  in  its  whole  course  Toand  the  sun ;  the 
motions  and  phases  of  the  moon,  with  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  her  orbit ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  varieties  of  the  seasons,  the  diffe^ 
ent  lengths  of  day  and  night,  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon  and 
eclipses."  He  subsequently  made  a  smaller,  and  a  neater  orrery  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  tells  us,  he  made  six  more,  all  with  improvements 
upon  each  other. 

His  mind  now  became  so  strongly  attached  to  philosophical  pnzsnits,  that 
he  made  an  effi>rt  to  escape  from  his  profession,  which  he  had  always  fol* 
lowed  rather  from  necessity  than  choice.  With  this  view  he  came  to 
London,  in  1748,  and  sought  employment  as  a  teacher  of  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  portraits  of  such  sitters  as 
private  friendship  procured  him.  At  length,  the  demonstration  of  a  new 
astronomical  truth  brought  him  into  the  kind  of  notice  for  which  he  so 
ardently  desired.  This  was  his  discovery  that  the  moon  must  always  more 
in  a  path  concave  to  the  sun,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Folkes,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  was,  in  consequence,  immedi- 
ately introduced.  He  shortly  after  published  A  Dissertation  on  the  Phe* 
nomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  with  the  Description  of  a  New  Orrery, 
having  only  Four  Wheels.  This  work  was  very  fiivouraUy  received  by 
the  public ;  though  the  author  modestly  says  of  it,— -'^  Having  never  had  a 
grammatical  education,  nor  time  to  study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press ;  and,  for  the  same 
cause,  I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still." 

In  1748,  he  began  to  give  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mechanics,  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  at  length  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  relinquish 
portrait  painting  altogether,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Among  his  heareis 
IB  said  to  have  been  George  III.,  then  a  boy ;  and  when  that  sovereign 
came  to  the  throne,  he  bestowed  upon  Ferguson  a  pension  of  £M  per 
annum.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1763,  but  was 
still  poor  enough  to  request  a  remission  of  the  usual  fees,  which,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Newton  and  Thomas  Simpson,  was  granted  him.  He  died  in 
1776 ;  after  having  distinguished  himself,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  by  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  singukirly  lucid  and  valuable  works.  Their 
titles  are  as  follow  :-^A  Brief  Description  of  the  Solar  System,  to  which  is 
subjoined  an  Astronomical  Account  of  the  Year  of  our  Saviour's  Crucifixioo; 
An  Idea  of  the  Material  Universe,  deduced  from  a  Survey  of  the  Solar 
System ;  Astronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles,  and 
made  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics;  Loctures  on  Sab* 
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jects  io  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics^  PneuiDatics,  and  Optics,  with  the  use  of 
the  Qlobesy  the  art  of  Dialling,  and  the  calculation  of  the  mean  tiroes  of 
New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipses ;  Plain  Method  of  Determining^  the 
Parallax  of  Venus  by  her  Transit  oyer  the  Sun,  and  thence,  by  analogy, 
the  Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Planets ; 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts  for  calculating  the  true  times  of  New 
and  Full  Moon,  and  showing  the  method  of  projecting  Eclipses,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  A.  D.  7800 ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  Short  Theory 
of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Motions ;  Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  several 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  Supplement  to  the  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Hydrosta- 
tics, dbc. ;  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Astronomy,  familiarly  explained 
in  Ten  Dialogues ;  Introduction  to  Electricity ;  Select  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises, dbc.,  with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  himself;  Two 
Letters  to  the  Rer.  John  Kennedy,  containing  an  account  of  many  mistakes 
in  the  astronomical  part  of  his  Scripture  Chronology,  and  his  abusive  treat- 
ment of  astronomical  authors ;  and.  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective 
made  Easy  to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics. 
Several  of  these  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  have  been 
universally  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  their  elucidations. 
Speaking  of  his  Dialogues  on  Astronomy,  Madame  de  Genlis  says,  "  This 
book  is  written  with  so  much  clearness,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may 
understand  it  perfectly,  from  one  end  to  the  other;*'  a  eulogy  not  un- 
merited. 

The  private  character  of  Ferguson  is  spoken  highly  of  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers ;  and,  in  particular,  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  Rees's  Cyclopiedia, 
who  certifies  from  personal  knowiedge,  that  he  possessed,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree,  the  most  engaging  and  amiable  qualities.  His  disposition  was 
humble,  meek,  and  benevolent ;  his  manners  were  simple  and  courteous  ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  his  whole  life  exemplified  resignation  and 
Christian  piety;  and  philosophy  seemed  to  produce  in  him  only  diffidence 
and  urbanity,  a  love  for  mankind,  and  for  his  Maker.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  possessed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  faculties  of  distinct  apprehen- 
sion and  luminous  exposition.  He  possessed,  however,  but  a  very  limited 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  one  proposition 
in  Euclid's  Elements.  He  remained,  in  fact,  sajrs  one  of  his  biographers, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  rather  ''a  clever  empiric,"  to  use  the  term  in  its  origi- 
md  and  more  honourable  signification,  as  meaning  a  practical  and  ezperi« 
menting  philosopher,  than  a  man  of  science. 
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TilR  PHILIP  FRANCIS  was  the  son  of  the  Bav.  Dr. 
Philip  Francis,  and  was  born  in  Dablint  October  33d,  1740. 
When  his  father  came  orer  to  England'  in  1760,  be  was 
placed  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Bcbool,  Londoo, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.  Here,  it  is  worth 
obsenring,  one  of  his  sohool^feUows  was  Bfir«  Henry  S. 
Wbod&ll,  afterwards  the  printer  of  the  **  Public  Adre^ 
tiser,"  and  the  publisher  of  the  **  Letters  of  Junius.**  In  1756,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  office  of  his  father's  patron,  Mr.  Fox,  then 
secretary  of  state  ;i  and  when  Mr.  Fox  was  succeeded  by  Pitt  in  December 
of  this  year,  young  Francis  had  the  good  fcNrtune  to  be  recommended  to, 
and  retained  by  the  new  secretary.  In  1766,  through  the  patronage  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he 'was  appointed  private  secretary  to  G^eneral  Blight  whoi  that 
officer  was  sent  in  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  French  coast ; 
and  while  serring  in  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  an  action  fonght  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg. 
In  1760,  on  the  same  recommendation,  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  on  being  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Portugal,  took  Francis  with  him  as  his  secretary. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1768,  when  the  Right  Hon<  Wdlebore  Ellis, 
afterwards  Lord  Mendip,  gave  him  an  appointment  of  considerable  conse- 
quence in  the  War  Office,  oTor  which  he  then  presided.  He  retained  this 
phce  till  March,  1778,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
Lord  Barrington,  who  had  by  that  time  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis.  The  re- 
mainder of  that  year  he  spent  in  trnTolliiig  through  Fknders,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  June,  1778,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  distinguished  place  of  one  of  the  ciril  members  in  council  for  the 
government  of  Bengal,  with  a  salary  of  dS  10,000.  He  is  said  to  have 
wed  this  appointment  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Barrington,  whose  hostility 
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therefore  would  appear  to  have  been  now  conreited  into  rery  sabetantial 
friendship,  or  who  must  be  sappoaed  to  have  had  private  reasons  for  such 
an  exercise  of  his  patronage.    He  set  out  for  India  in  the  summer  of  I774» 
and  remained  in  that  country  till  December*  1780,  when  he  resig&el  his 
situation,  and  embarked  for  England,  after  haviog  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
goTemor-geneial,  Mr.  Hastings,  which  produced  a  duel,  in  which  Mr. 
Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.    He  had  opposed  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
for  some  time  efiectually,  from  his  entrance  into  the  council,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  by  whom  he  had  been  generally  supported, 
had  latterly  left  him  in  a  helpless  minority  in  his  contest  against  the  policy 
of  the  govemor-general.     In  1784,  Mr.  Fnncis  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  soon  began  to  take  an  actire 
part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  although  he  was 
not  a  fluent  speaker,  the  pregnancy  of  his  remarks  and  the  soundness  and 
extent  of  his  information  always  commanded  attention.    He  took  his  side 
from  the  first  with  the  Whig  oppo9ition,and  to  that  party  he  adhered  while 
he  lived.    When  it  was  resolved  in  1786  to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was 
proposed  that  Mr.  Francis  should  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment ;  but  all  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham,  (aided 
by  his  own,)  could  not  overcome  the  feeling  of  the  house  against  phicing 
in  this  situation,  a  man  with  whom  the  accused  had  had  a  personal  quarrel. 
The  motion  was  twice  negatived  by  large  majorities.    Nevertheless,  there 
was  much  force  in  what  was  urged  in  its  support,  and  the  casuistry  of  the 
question  was  not  a  little  curious  and  perplexing.    The  benefit  of  the  talents 
and  information  of  Mr.  Francis  was  eventually  secured  to  the  prosecution 
by  a  letter  inviting  his  assistance,  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  managers ;  and  this  business  occupied 
his  chief  attention  for  many  years.    When  the  war  with  France  broke 
out,  Mr.  Francis  adhered  to  the  party  of  Fox  and  Qrey,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  active  members  of  the  &mous  association  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People.     At  the  new  election  in  1706,  he  stood  candidate  for 
Tewkesbury,  but  failed  in  being  returned,  and  he  did  not  sit  in  that  parlia« 
ment.    In  1802,  however,  he  was  returned  for  Appleby,  by  Lord  Thanet, 
and  he  continued  to  sit  for  that  borough  while  he  remained  in  parliament. 
The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  that  in  which  he  took 
the  keenest  and  most  active  part  in  the  latter  term  of  his  parliamentary 
career ;  and  It  is  said  that  in  advocating  the  abolition,  he  took  a  course  as 
much  opposed  to  his  private  interests  as  it  was  in  conformity  with  his 
public  principles.    On  the  formation  of  the  Orenville  administration,  Mr. 
Francis  w|8  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  October  29, 1806 ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  send  him  out  to  India  as  govemor- 
general.    That  appointment,  however,  never  took  place.    He  retired  from 
parliament  in  1807 ;  and  after  this,  the  interest  which  he  continued  tf 
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take  in  public  affidn  was  chiefly  evinced  by  occasional  political  pamphlets 
and  contributions  to  the  newspapers.  In  1816,  great  attention  was  drawn 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor's  rery  ingenious  publication, 
entitled,  "  Junius  identified  with  a  distinguished  Living  Chancter "  the 
object  of  which  was  to  proTe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
**  Letters  of  Junius."  It  may  at  least  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  case 
half  so  strong  has  yet  been  made  out  in  &your  of  any  one  of  the  many 
other  conjectures  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject  of  this  great  literary 
puzzle.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  however,  it  is  said,  persisted  to  the  last  in 
rejecting  the  honour  thus  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  His  acknow- 
ledged publications  (all  of  them  pamphlets)  amount  to  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, according  to  a  list  appended  to  the  memoir  of  his  life  in  the  **  Annual 
Obituary.*'  One  of  the  most  curious  of  them  is  the  last,  entitled,  *^  Histo- 
rical Cluestions,  exhibited  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  January,  1818, 
enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved,"  8vo.  1818,  which  originally  appeared 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ^^  Morning  Chronicle."  Sir  Philip  Francis 
died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland,  at  his  house  in  St.  James's-square,  December  22,  1818.  He  was 
twice  married,  the  second  time  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seTenty, 
to  a  Miss  Watkins,  the  daughter  of  a  clergjrman.  By  his  first  wife  he 
left  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
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OBERT  BURNS,  the  son  of  William  Barnes,  or 
J^  Bumess,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  in 
^  a  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
^   the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.    His  father,  who  was 
^   a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and  Burns' 
description  of  him  as  **the  saint,  the  father,  and 
the  husband,'*  of  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  attests  the  afiectionate  reyer- 
ence  with  which  he  regarded  him.    At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  AUoway  Miln,  then  superintended  by  a  teacher 
named  Campbell ;  but  who,  retiring  shortly  aAer,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
John  Murdoch.     Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,"  he  soon 
became  an  excellent  English  scholar.      A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for 
general  knowledge  were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geogra- 
phical Grammars,  the  Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator, 
Pope's  Works,  some  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickson  on  Agncul- 
ture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
Hervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collection  of  Songs.    These  works  formed 
the  whole  of  his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this  list  Derham's  Physico  and 
Astro-Theology,  and  a  few  other  works.     Of  this  varied  assortment,  "  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  ''  was  my  vade-mecum.    I 
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pored  over  them,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  ymat 
by  vene ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sublime,  from  a&datioo 
or  fustian ;  and  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this  pmctice  much  of  my  ciitie- 
craft,  such  as  it  is/* 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about  two  years,  during  the  Isat 
few  weeks  of  which  the  preceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  bn- 
guage,  and  conununicated  the  instructions  he  received  to  his  pupil,  who, 
in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enaUe  him 
to  read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  language.  The  fiuality 
with  which  he  acquired  the  French,  induced  him  to  commence  the  radi* 
ments  of  Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence,  or  of  time,  ov  that  ha 
found  the  task  more  irksome  than  he  anticipated,  he  soon  abandoned  his 
design  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Bomana. 

Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compeUed  to  leave  Ayr,  in  consequence  of 
some  inadvertent  expressions  directed  against  Dr.  Dairymple,  the  elder 
Bums  himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his  fiunily.  When 
Bobert,  however,  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and 
Gilbert,  **  week  about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish  school,  by 
which  means  they  alternately  improved  themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted 
their  parents  in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  our  poet's  owa 
account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he 
had  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love,  the 
object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  "bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  ksa,"  whose 
charms  he  was  anxious  to  celebrate  in  verse.  ^  I  was  not  so  presumptn* 
ous,"  he  says,  *'as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like  printed  ones, 
composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  my  ipA  sung  a  soog, 
which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  odjb  of 
his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep, 
and  cast  peats,  his  &ther  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more  achobr- 
craft  than  myself.    Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to,  is  the  little  ballad  commencing^— 

Oh !  onoe  I  loved  a  bonnie  laei, 

which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  ^  a  very  puerile  and  silly  perform* 
ance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  c^  which 
he  need  hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life.  **  In  my 
seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums,  ^  to  give  my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a 
country  dancing-school.  My  ftuher  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy  against 
these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes."  Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continaes— 
^The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim.  I  had  feh  early 
some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's 
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rclops  roond  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  c 
ouid  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune,  were  the 
the  path  of  little  chicaning  hargain^making 
aperture,  I  nerer  could  squeeze  myself  int 
liere  was  contamination  in  the  very  entrai 
tw  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appetite  ; 
live  hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  observation 
Blancholy,  or  hypochondriacism,  that  made 
ese  incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputation  fc 
in  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thoi 
ents  of  good  sense ;  and  it  will  not  seem  su 
welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  grea 
ro  or  three  met  together,  there  was  I  amoi 
ind  he  entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipatei 
lasions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  literatur 
id  skill  as  he  applied  himself  to  the  plough, 
>ok.  To  use  his  own  expression,  "  Vive  V 
o"  his  sole  principles  of  action.  In  his  nin 
ne  at  a  school,  when  he  learned  mensurati 
iproved  himself  in  other  respects,  particulai 
tributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  d 
wae  8  reign. 

In  hia  twenty^hird  year,  partly,  as  he  saj 
at  ^e  wished  to  set  about  doing  something  i 
a  flax-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of 
adenial  fire,  which  burnt  down  the  shop,  pi 
^r  his  father's  death,  which  occuned  in 
ox  Mossgiel,  in  conjuncdon  with  his  broi 
jwys  Burns,  "with  a  firm  resolution.  *C 
^  feeing  booka;  I  calculated  cmps;  I 
^b^n?"^-  ^^  '  ^  devil,  the  world,  and  i 

^'  my  wisd  ^^^^  *  ^^  harvest,  we  loat 
raa  wash^^*^^^  '  returned,  Mike  the  d 
ed  the  Jh^  ^  ^®'  wallowing  in  the  m 
trance  ^^^  <>{  the  farm  to  his  brothe: 
•^^A  tl^^  irregularity.  It  was  during 
rife,  ^^^  Bvirna  first  became  acqoaii 
^^**«b|-^^i«  lady»  who  survived  him  ma 
iiPi^/^  M^^gonf  in  the  village  of  Mouc 
»e^^7^^  loftrt.  The  consequence  < 
9  ^^J^  ^^^  mutual  Jove,  was  soon  sui 
^^^^^j^ .  god  though  the  detaili 
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as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  it  seemsy  at  least,  cettain,  that  Burns  wu 
anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  imprudence  to  the  atmost  in  his  power. 
It  was,  therefore,  agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then  immediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and 
push  his  fortune  there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father  until 
her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.     This  a^ 
rangement,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  lady's  father ;  who,  having  bat  a 
very  indifierent  opinion  of  Bums*s  general  character,  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  prevailed  on  his  daughter  to  destroy  the  document,  which  wu 
the  only  evidence  of  her  marriage.    Under  these  circomstances,  Jane  Ar- 
mour became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the  poet  was  summoned  by  the 
parish-officers  to  find  security  for  the  maintenance  of  children  which  he 
had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  according  to  the  Scottish  Jaw. 
In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity,  Bums  now  resolved  to 
fly  the  country ;  and,  after  some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who 
had  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer.    Before  sailing,  how- 
ever, he  was  advised,  by  his  friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscripCioa, 
in  order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage  ;  and  he  consented 
to  this  expedient,  as  an  experiment  which  could  not  injure,  and  might 
essentially  benefit  him.     Subscribers*  names  were  obtained  for  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hundred  were  printed.     The  collecuon 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized,  all 
expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty  pounds.     ^  This  sum,"  says 
he,  ^  came  very  seasonably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.    As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine 
guineas,  the  price  that  was  to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage- 
passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  ;  for 

Haogry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind. 

I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terron 
of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia— The  Qloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast;  wheo 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes, 
by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.*'  This  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  him  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition  of  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  turned  his  coune  to 
the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached  in  September,  1786.  He  had 
already  been  noticed  with  much  kindness  by  the  E^rl  of  Olencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  otheis 
and  his  personal  appearance  and  demeanour  exceeding  the  expectatioD  that 
had  been  formed  of  them  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gwieral  curiosity 
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and  interest,  and  wu  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles. 
He  also  receired,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  erery  tribote  of  praise  which 
the  most  sanguine  author  could  desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Gurrie,  contained,  at  this  period,  many  men  of  con- 
sidemble  talents,  who  were  not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and 
regularity.  Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  description  with  the 
usual  yehemence  of  his  character.  His  generous  affection,  and  brilliant 
imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associations ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing himself  in  these  festiye  recreations,  he  gradully  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  taste,  ele- 
gance, and  literature.  He  saw  his  danger,  aud,  at  times,  formed  resolu- 
tions to  guard  against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dissipation, 
and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 

After  haTing  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
acquired  a  sum  of  money  more  than  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he 
determined  to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained  of  yisiting  some  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  of  his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  May,  1787 ;  and  after  visiting  various  places 
celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scotland,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Mossgiel,  where  he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception  he  met 
with  at  home  was  enthusiastic ;  and  among  those  who  were  now  willing  to 
renew  his  acquaintance,  was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom  Bums 
was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining  for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgiel, 
he  made  a  short  tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterwards  to  the  highlands,  whence 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  of  1787-8,  again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  Febraary,  1788,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of 
nearly  j6600.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house  '*  with  a 
bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear 
the  journey,  he  rode  to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Qilbert  (who  was 
straggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  £200 ;  married  Jane  Armour; 
and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  capital,  took  the  fiurm  of  EUiesland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  Bums  had 
obtained,  through  a  friend,  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on  some  reverse  of  fortune. 
He  now  took  possessicm  of  his  &rm ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mis.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither,  a  circumstance  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  as  it  caused  him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled 
life.  The  determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  abandoning  his  dissi- 
pated pursuits  was  broken  in  upon,  and  his  industry  was  firequently  inter* 
mpted  by  visiting  his  fiunily  in  Ayrshire.    As  the  distance  was  too  great 
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for  a  single  day'*  jooraey,  he  geaeimily  apent  a  night  alan  inn  oo  the  vmdi 
and  on  such  ocGaaioiia»  fidling  into  oo«ipany«  all  hia  sMohrtioBa  wete  feap- 
gotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  hiin»  neaiter  home :  he  was  leceived  at 
the  tables  of  the  neighbouring  gefltry  with  kindness  and  lespect*  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labouis  of  his  fiirm,  and  his 
domestic  duties,  in  which  the  happiness  and  weliare  of  his  fiunily  were 
now  involved.  Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Eilieslattd,  in  November, 
1788 ;  and,  as  she  had,  during  the  autumn,  kin-in  of  twins,  they  had  now 
five  children— four  boys  and  a  girt.  On  this  occasion,  Bums  lesosMd,  at 
times,  the  occupation  of  a  labourer,  and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his 
skill  impaired.  Sentiments  of  independenee  cheered  his  mind^— -pictures 
of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose  on  his  imaguiationr*-nnd  a.  few  **  golden 
days'*  passed  away,— the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. But  these  were  not  long  to  last :  the  fiuming  speouktion  was  soon 
looked  on  with  despondence,  and  neglected;  and  the  Ezciae  became  the 
only  resource.  In  this  capaeity,  in  reference  to  whiciL  beggarly  provision 
for  their  bard,  Mr.  Coleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb,  to 
gather  a  wreath  of  **  henbanetnettles  and  night«hade," 


•To  twine 


The  Ulttttrioiia  brow  of  Scotch  nobility, 
poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  low  associates,  and 
intempemnce  soon  became  his  tyrant.  Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupa- 
tions, his  fiimi  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his  servants,  and 
agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his  thoughts.  Meantime,  there  were  seK 
dom  wanting  persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern ;  to  applaud  the  sallies  of  his 
wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength  and  degradation  of  his  genius. 
The  consequences  may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease,  and  to  rely  upon  his 
income  of  JttO  per  annum,  as  an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promo> 
tion.  With  tins  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dumfries,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1791w  In  17M,  he  contributed  to  Thomson's  cdiection 
of  Scottish  songs ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  oi  hock  society 
in  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  mean  time,  he  appears  to  have  given  ofience 
to  the  board  of  Excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expressions  re- 
lative to  the  French  revolution,  particulariy  in  attempting  to  send  a  cap- 
tured smuggler  as  a  present  to  the  French  convention ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct.  The  result  was*  upon  the 
whole,  fiivourabfe;  but  an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  comminioneTs,  and  he  was  told  that  his  promotion, 
which  was  deferred^  must  depend  on  his  future  behaviour,  lliis  seems  to 
have  mortified  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  foel  his  dependent  sitna- 
tion  as  a  degradation  to  his  future  fiime.  ^(Mten,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman,  giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  ^  in  Ussting 
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ftDticipatiaiiy  hare  I  listeoed  to  aome  ftitare  hackney  aoribbler^  with  heavy 
malioe  of  savage  atapidity,  exukingly  aaaeiting  that  Barnsy  notwithstand- 
ing the  ftnftfonade  of  independence  to  be  fonnd  in  his  works,  and  after 
having  been  held  np  to  pnhHc  view  and  to  puUio  estimation,  as  a  man 
of  some  genias^  yet  quite  destitnte  ^f  leeonroes  within  himself  to  support 
his  bonrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out 
the  rest  of  his  insignificant  esdstenoe  in  tde  meanest  of  pursuits,  and 
among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seemSf  however,  that  the  board  of  Excise  did  not  altogether  neglect 
Bums,  who  was,  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  su« 
pervisor*  From  October,  1706^  to  the  January  foQowing,  illness  confined 
him  to  his  house ;  but,  going  out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined 
at  a  tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in  a  very  cold  morning, 
benumbed  and  intoxicated.  This  occanoaed  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  aoon 
himself  became  sensible  that  his  constitutiaD  was  smknug,  and  his  death 
approaching.  He,  however,  repaired  to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the 
effiscts  of  sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheumatic  pains,  was 
succeeded  by  a  firesh  accession  of  fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his 
own  house  in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained  for 
three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  aocompanied  by  occasional  delirium, 
and  expired  on  the  21st  of  July^  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  <^  his  age.  He 
was  interred^  with  military  honours,  by  the  Dumfries  volunteers,  to  which 
body  ha  belonged,  and  his  remaina  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly 
ten  thoutend  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  atad  four  sons,  for  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a  subscription,  which,  in  itself  considera- 
ble, was  augmented  by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,-byi)r.  Currie,  with  a  Hfe  of  the  poet. 

Bun»  was- within  two  inches  of  nx  feet^in  height,  with  a  robust,  yet 
agile 'frame  7  a  findy  formed  foce,  and  «n  uncommonly  interesting  counts 
nance.  His  waltiaised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and  his  eyes  are 
described  as  having*  been  large,  dhrk,  and  full  of  ardour  and  animation. 
His  convenation  was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  displayed 
profound  thought  and  reflections  equally  serious  and  sensible ;  for  no  one 
possessed  a  finer  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though  his 
moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest  remorse,  have  been  exag- 
gerated, the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  bo^  to 
the  man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intemperance,  he  pre- 
served a  waimth  and  generosity  of  heart,  and  an  independence  of  mindi 
not  lose  surprising  or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several  instances  which  shoif 
that  he  *' shrunk  with  horror  and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obli« 
gation,  no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.Thomsoni 
enclosing  him  £b  for  some  of  his  songs,  he  says,  *'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir^ 
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that  you  truly  hurt  me  with  yoor  pecnniaiy  paicel.    It  degrades  me  in 
my  own  eyes.    However,  to  retam  it  would  sarour  of  afieciatioD ;  but,  as 
to  any  more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's  integrity— -on  the  least 
motion  of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by*past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you."— The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  him  in  his  character  of  exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fiur.    *'  An  information,"  he 
says,  "  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor  widow  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Kate  Wilson,  who  had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of  whisky,  on  this  village 
jubilee.    I  saw  him  enter  her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an 
immediate  seizure  of  a  certahi  greybeard  and  barrel,  which,  to  my  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge,  contained  the  contraband  commodities  our  bard  was  in 
quest  of.    A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of  the  forefinger, 
brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
following  words  distinctly  uttered  ^—' Kate,  are  ye  mad?    D'ye  no  ken 
that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you  in  the  course  of  forty  mi- 
nutes ?    Guid-b'ye  to  ye  at  present.'    Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  in  an  instuit ;  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  his 
friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.    It  saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a 
fine  of  several  pounds."«*Though  totally  free  from  presumption,  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to  which  he  was  admitted,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinicms  strongly,  and  boldly.    A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  him,  having  left  a 
tavern-party,  of  which  Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said,  **  I  give  yon  the 
health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter  that  called  my  Lord  — — ^  out  of  the 
room."    He  was  no  mean  eztemporizer ;  and  the  foUowing  vexae  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  him  in  a  song,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  been  boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristocratic 
acquaintances : 

Of  lordly  soqwaimMiofi  foa  bostt. 
And  the  dukes  that  yoa  dined  wi*  yestreen ; 
Tet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most. 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen. 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal  fame  by  his  proee,  is 
now  too  universally  acknowledged  and  appreciated,  to  require  farther 
analysis  or  criticism.  '*  Fight,  who  wiU,  about  words  and  forms,"  says 
Byron,  "  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first  class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lock* 
hart  observes,  **  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums,  even  by 
men  Like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would  fill  a  volume."  We  shall  con« 
elude,  therefore,  with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  "  viewing  him 
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merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another  regret  connected  with  his  name, 
than  that  his  prodoctions,  with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents  which 
he  possessed.'* 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly  drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in 
the  serio-comic  epitaph,  written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verse  :— 

Reader,  attend    whether  thy  sool 
Soars  fancy's  flights  heyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthy  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control, 

Is  Wisdom's  root. 


THOMAS  DEMPSTER. 


|HOMAS  DEMPSTER,  a  yery  learned  man,  but  of  a  sm- 
gular  character,  bom  in  Scotland.  He  went  over  to  France, 
and  taught  classical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  as  ready  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  as  quarrelsome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellist  by 
profession :  and  it  is  said  that  there  scarce  passed  a  day 
but  he  had  something  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  Grangier, 
principal  of  the  college  of  BeauTais  at  P^ris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  jour- 
ney, appointed  Dempster  his  substitute.  Dempster  caused  a  scholar  to  be 
whipped,  in  full  school,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fellows  to  fight  a  duel. 
The  scholar,  to  rerenge  this  affront,  brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  rela« 
tions,  who  were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempster  made 
the  whole  college  take  arms ;  hamstrung  the  three  lifeguard  men's  horses 
before  the  college  gate ;  and  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  of  defence, 
that  the  three  sparks  were  forced  to  ask  for  quarter.  He  gave  them  their 
lives ;  but  imprisoned  them,  and  did  not  release  them  for  some  days.  They 
then  caused  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of 
Dempster,  and  procured  some  witnesses  against  him.  Upon  this  he  went 
over  to  England,  where  he  found  refuge;  but  afterwards  went  abroad  again, 
and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in  several  universities ;  in  that  of 
Ni»n«8  particularly,  where  he  disputed  for  a  professor's  chair,  and  obtained 
it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  professor  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  and  was  then  also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Rotte. 
He  died  there  in  September,  10S&,  leaving  behind  him  several  learned 
works. 
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fl^HIS  ill-&ted  travellerf  the  son  of  a  fimnert  at  Foqlshieh, 
p  near  Selkirkt  was  bom  there  on  the  lOih  of  Seplember« 
1771.  He  waf  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Sel- 
kirk ;  and«  on  account  of  the  studious  and  thoughtful  turn 
of  his  mind,  was  at  first  destined  for  the  Scottish  Church; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  partiahty  for  the  medical  prc^as* 
sion,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  the  town,  about  1766.!  In  1780t»  he 
entered  the  Univetsity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lemained  for  thtee  sea> 
sions  as  a  medical  student;  and,  in  his  summer  iRBcations,  pursiled  the 
study  of  botany,  for  which  he  had  always  eyinced  a  partiality*  HkTiBg 
completed  his  academical  education,  he  repaired  to  London ;  and,  Ummgh 
the  influeiiceof  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was  appointed  assistant-sturgoon  to 
the  Worpest0r<  East  Indiaman.  He  sailed  in  179S»  for  the  Eiuit  Indies; 
and  having  visited  Bencoolen^  in  the  island  of  Sumatra^  fetumedto  Sng^ 
land  in  the  following  yenr,  and  communicated  to  the  Idnncan  Society  the 
observations  in  bota&y  and  natural  history  he  had  made,  whicli  were 
accordingly  printed. 

In  May,  1705,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  sertioe  of  the  Society  for  die 
Promotion  of  African  Discoveries ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  May,  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  in  the  Endeavour^  an  African  trader.  *' Previously  to  my 
itarting^"  says  Mr.  Park,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  Account  of  his  Travels,  "I 
had  been  informed  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Houghton  had  already 
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sailed  to  the  Gambia,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  &Uen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  or  perished  in  some  contest  with  the  natives ; 
but  this  intelligence,  instead  of  deterring  me  from  my  purpose,  animated 
me  to  persist  in  the  offer  of  my  services  with  the  greater  solicitude.  I 
had  a  passionate  desire  to  examine  into  the  productions  of  a  country  so 
little  known,  and  to  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
life,  and  character  of  the  natives.  If  I  should  perish  in  my  journey,  I 
was  willing  that  my  hopes  and  expectations  should  perish  with  me ;  and 
if  I  should  succeed  in  rendering  the  geography  of  Africa  more  familiar  to 
my  countrymen,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  honour,  who 
would  not  fail  to  bestow  that  remuneration  which  my  successful  services 
should  appear  to  them  to  merit.  My  instructions,"  he  continues,  ^  were 
very  plain  and  concise.  I  was  directed,  on  my  arrival  in  Africa,  to  pass 
on  to  th^  river  Niger,  and  to  ascertain  the  course,  and,  if  possible,  the  rise 
and  termination  of  that  river ;  that  I  should  use  my  utmost  exertions  to 
visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Houssa ;  and  that«  I  should  be  afterwards  at  liberty  to  return 
to  Europe,  by  the  way  of  Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  seem 
to  be  most  advisable." 

Mr.  Park  landed  at  Illifree,  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  in  the  year  last  men* 
tionied ;  and  proceeded,  shortly  afterwards,  to  Pisania,  on  the  river  Gambia, 
where  he  remained  till  the  following  December,  when  he  continued  his 
course  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Mons.  In  his  way  thither,  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  king  of  that  territory,  and  detained  from  the  7th 
of  March  till  July,  1790,  when  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  after  having 
endured  innumerable  hardships.  He  wandered  in  wretchedness  for  three 
weeks  in  the  African  desert,  and  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  river  Niger, 
when  he  made  the  discovery  that  it  flowed  from  west  to  east,  which  was 
the  grand  object  of  his  voyage.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Sego,  the  capital 
of  Bambarra,  when  the  king  refused  to  see  him,  but  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey.  At  Wonda,  he  was  confined 
nine  days  by  a  fever,  where  he  felt  himself  a  burden  to  his  landlord,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  that  was  prevalent,  which  was  so  great,  that 
mothers  sold  their  children  for  a  scanty  supply  of  provision.  At  Kama- 
lia,  his  life  was  preserved  by  the  benevolence  of  a  negro,  in  whose  house 
he  resided  more  than  seven  months ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  he  set 
out  with  a  caravan  of  slaves  towards  the  Gambia,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  4th  of  June,  1797.  After  some 
other  difficulties,  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  he  had  before  endured, 
he  sailed  from  Antigua,  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Fal 
mouth  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month. 

His  return  to  London  was  hailed  with  triumph  by  his  friends,  and  the 
Afirican  Association  allowed  him  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  for 
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his  own  benefit.  The  interest  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  work 
was  almost  univenal ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  as  well 
as  the  matter  it  contained,  fully  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been 
raised  concerning  it.  The  publication  of  it  took  place  in  1799,  but  the 
favourable  reception  it  met  with  was  accompanied  by  a  suspicion  that  the 
author  had  lent  himself  as  the  tool  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  inconsistency ;  for,  though  in  conversation  he  always  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  a  traffic  in  slaves,  yet,  in  his  travels,  his  arguments  in 
support  of  the  system  are  the  strongest  that  have  ever  been  adduced.  It 
has,  however,  been  said,  in  palliation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  thn 
transaction,  that  being  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  literary  composition, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependent,  as  to  the  prospects  of  his  future  life, 
on  his  intended  publication,  he  was  obliged,  by  policy,  to  succumb  to  the 
opinions  of  the  friend  who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
a  West  India  planter,  and  a  systematic  advocate  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Park's  work,  however,  was  received  with  avidity  and  applause ; 
two  impressions  were  rapidly  sold  off;  several  other  editions  have  since 
been  called  for ;  and  it  continues,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  be  a  popular 
and  standard  book.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  Mr.  Park  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  where,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  married  Miss  Anderson,  the  daughter 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  resided 
for  two  years  with  his  mother  at  Foulshiels.  In  October,  1801,  he  settled, 
as  an  apothecary,  at  Peebles ;  but,  not  content  to  remain  in  so  obscure  a 
capacity,  he,  in  December,  1808,  left  Scotland,  having  gladly  accepted  a 
proposal  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  to  Africa.  After  some  delay, 
of  which  he  took  advantage  to  improve  himself  in  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  a  brevet 
commission  of  captain  in  Africa  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  at  length  set 
sail,  in  the  Crescent  transport,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1805.  He  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption,  as  far  as  Kayee,  a  small  town  on  the  Ghtmbia, 
where  he  remained,  making  preparations  for  his  expedition,  till  the  27th 
of  April. 

The  very  interesting  journal  of  Mungo  Park  gives  the  full  particulars 
of  his  last  mission  to  Africa.  He  encountered  difficulties  at  every  stage ; 
at  Pisania,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  five  hundred  weight  of  rice,  not  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  asses  to  carry  it ;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  some 
distance  further,  the  caravan  experienced  an  attack  from  bees,  by  which 
seven  beasts  were  killed  or  lost ;  and  the  baggage  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  fire  the  men  had  kindled  to  cook  their  provisions,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  guide  ^vas  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  crocodile ;  and,  on  the  l^h  of  August,  Park  was  in  danger  from  three 
lioa* ;  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  them  by  firing  his  piece,  and 
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aAenvards,  when  one  of  them  returned,  he  drove  it  away  by  a  loud 
whistling. 

On  arriving  at  the  Niger,  out  of  thirty-four  soldiers  who  had  lefl  the 
Gambia,  six  only  remained ;  and  out  of  four  carpenters,  there  was  but  one 
who  survived.  The  rest  of  the  men  had  either  died  or  dropped  away, 
unable  to  proceed  on  the  voyage ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Park 
himself,  were  seriously  afiected  by  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He,  however, 
seems  to  have  consoled  himself  that  he  had  been  able  to  proceed  so  far, 
and  that  over  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles,  he  had  preserved  the  most 
friendly  understanding  with  the  natives.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  lost 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Anderson ;  and  ''  then,*'  he  says,  **  I  felt  myself 
as  if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa." 
On  the  16th  of  November,  he  finished  his  journal,  every  thing  being  ready 
for  his  embarkation  on  an  utterly  hopeless  enterprise.  His  voyage  was  to 
be  undertaken  on  a  vast  and  unknown  river,  in  a  crazy  cant)e,  built  by  his 
own  hands,  manned  by  a  few  negroes,  and  four  European  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  By  the  letters,  however, 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  to  some  of  his  friends  and  his  wife,  in  which 
he  informs  her  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  he  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  hope,  and  talks  of  reaching  England  before  the  arrival  of  his  letters. 

Nothing,  however,  was  heard  of  him  till  1806,  when  reports  of  his 
death  having  been  received,  permission  was  given  by  government  to  ascer* 
tain  their  truth,  and  Isaaco,  his  guide,  was  appointed  to  the  mission.  The 
result  of  Isaaco's  expedition  was  the  confirmation  of  Park's  death,  which 
was  ascertained  from  Amadi  Fatouma,  who  had  been  of  the  party  that 
had  gone  down  the  Niger;  and,  as  circumstances  have  corroborated  his 
account,  his  testimony  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  appears,  from 
this  evidence,  that  Mr.  Park  was  drowned  in  jumping  from  his  canoe,  to 
escape  an  attack  that  had  been  commenced  by  the  natives ;  but  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  believe  Fatouma's  story,  presume  that,  at  least,  he  perished 
on  his  passage  down  the  Niger. 

The  character  of  Mungo  Park  was  eminent  for  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
unshaken  resolution,  and  calm  fortitude,  together  with  an  exceedingly 
sanguine  temperament,  which  often  blinded  him  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.    He  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  maxim, 

"  PoMunt  quia  poMe  videntar :" 

and,  indeed,  had  this  been  an  infallible  truth,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
not  have  been  within  his  power  to  accomplish.  In  his  journals,  he  showed 
a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  adherence  to  bare  &ct8,  seldom  united 
inrith  an  enthusiastic  mind.  He  rarely  indulged  in  conjecture ;  though  he 
ventured  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Niger  could  only  terminate  in 
the   sea.    In  private  life,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  aF  well  as  a 
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sincere  friend,  thongh  he  was  slow  in  forming  acquaintances,  owing  to  an 
aversion  to  general  society.  His  popularity  never  made  him  vain,  bat  he 
always  preserved  his  original  simplicity  of  manner.  In  conversation,  he 
generally  disappointed  those  who  expected  to  find  it  striking  and  remark- 
able. His  person,  which  was  well  proportioned,  and  six  feet  in  height,  was 
robust,  and  well  fitted  for  exertion  and  the  endurance  of  hardships,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  extremely  prepossessing. 

Mr.  Park's  journal  of  his  last  mission  was  published  in  1815,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  MASK. 

E  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  remarkable  personage 
7ho  existed  as  a  state  prisoner  in  France,  during  the  latter 
»art  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  circumstances  of 
his  person  form  an  historical  enigma,  which  has  occasiooed 
nuch  inquiry,  and  many  conjectures.  The  authenticated 
particulars  concerning  the  Iron  Mask  are  as  follows : — 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  there  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Sante  Marguerite,  in  the  Sea  of  Provence,  a  young  prisoner  whoee 
appearance  was  peculiarly  attracting ;  his  person  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  elegantly  formed ;  his  mien  and  deportment  were  noble,  and  his 
manners  graceful,  and  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  in  it  something 
uncommonly  interesting.  On  the  road,  he  constantly  wore  a  mask,  made 
with  iron  springs  to  enable  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  off.  It  was  at  first 
believed  that  this  mask  was  made  entirely  of  iron ;  whence  he  aoqaired 
the  title  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  His  attendants  had  received 
orders  to  despatch  him,  if  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  mask  or  discover 
himself. 

He  had  been  first  confined  at  Pignerol,  under  the  care  of  the  Governor 
M.  de  St.  Mars ;  and  upon  being  sent  thence  to  St.  Marguerite,  he  was 
accompanied  thither  by  the  same  person,  who  continued  to  have  the  charge 
of  him.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect :  he  was  served 
constantly  in  plate ;  and  the  governor  himself  placed  his  dishes  on  the 
table,  retiring  immediately  after  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He 
itrto^-yoit  {thee^d  and  thou^d)  the  governor ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  be* 
^aved  to  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner^  and,  never  wore  his  hat 
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before  him,  nor  ever  sat  down  in  his  presence  without  being  desired.  The 
Marquis  of  Louvoisis,  who  went  to  see  him  at  St.  Marguerite,  spoke  to  him 
standing,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention  which  denotes  high  respect. 

During  his  residence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in  an  indirect  manner,  to 
make  himself  known.  One  day,  he  wrote  something  with  His  knife  on  a 
plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on 
shore  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  picked  it  up  and  carried  it 
to  the  governor.  M.  de  St.  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  sight ;  and  asked 
the  man,  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  i^d,  and  whether  any  one 
else  had  seen  the  plate  ?  The  man  answered,  that  he  could  not  read,  that 
he  had  just  found  the  plate,  and  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, confined  till  the  governor  was  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions. Another  attempt  to  discover  himself  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  young  man  who  lived  in  the  isle,  one  day  perceived  something  floating 
under  the  prisoner's  window ;  and,  on  picking  it  up,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a 
very  fine  shirt  written  all  over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to  the  governor, 
who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  of  the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  some 
appearances  of  anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it ;  he  pro- 
tested repeatedly  that  he  had  not ;  but,  two  days  afterwards,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ! 

The  Masqiu  de  Fer  remained  in  this  isle  till  1608,  when  M.  St.  Mars, 
being  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  Bastile,  conducted  his  prisoner 
to  that  fortress.  In  his  way  thither,  he  stopped  with  him  at  his  estate 
near  Palteau.  The  mask  arrived  there  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous guard  on  horseback.  M.  de  St.  Mars  ate  at  the  same  table  with 
him  all  the  time  they  resided  at  Palteau ;  but  the  latter  was  always  placed 
with  his  back  towards  the  windows ;  and  the  peasants,  who  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  their  master,  and  whom  curiosity  kept  constantly  on 
the  watch,  observed  that  M.  de  St.  Mars  always  sat  opposite  to  him  with 
two  pistols  by  the  side  of  his  plate.  They  were  waited  on  by  one  servant 
only,  who  brought  in  and  carried  out  the  dishes,  always  carefully  shutting 
the  door  both  in  going  out  and  returning. 

The  prisoner  was  always  masked,  even  when  he  passed  through  the 
court ;  but  the  people  saw  his  teeth  and  lips,  and  observed  that  his  hair 
was  gray.  The  governor  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him,  in  a  second 
bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course  of  their  journey, 
the  mask  was  one  day  heard  to  ask  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  any 
design  on  his  life?  "No,  Prince,"  he  replied,  •'provided  that  you  quietly 
allow  yourself  to  be  conducted,  your  life  is  perfectly  secure.'*  The 
stranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  the  Bastile. 
An  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him,  by  order  of  the  governor,  before 
his  arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  style ;  and  every  thing  he 
expressed  a  desire  for  was  instantly  procured  him.     His  table  was  the 
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best  that  could  be  provided ;  and  he  was  supplied  witb-      ^^^  la^c^*  ^ 


for 


he  desired ;  but  his  chief  taste  in  this  last  particular  ^v^^^  hooks 

linen  remarkably  fine.  He  was  allowed  the  use  of  »**|^  aU**^*^*^  luiD' 
desired,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading.  H©  ^^  .^g.  to  mass; 
self  with  playing  upon  the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  S^  ord®'^  were 
but  was  then  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  or  uncover  his  ^*^  j  dth^^  ;  ^^^ 
even  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  him,  if  he  atterup*^       tiiroug'b  the 


their  pieces  were  always  pointed  towards  him  as  he  p< 

court.  .g^«»  <A>\i«:^^ 

When  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  surgeon  or  a  physiciaD^  **®        \oV»*^  ^^  ^^ 
under  pain  of  death,  constantly  to  wear  his  mask.    An  ol^  ^         A     sai^^  ihBt 
Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  indi^*^    .        *iiirtie»  «^^ 
he  never  saw  his  face,  though  he  had  frequently  examinee:^  tiis      ^      confi**^* 
different  parts  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  never  complaine^^  ^^  •        vras» 

ment,  nor  let  fall  any  hint  by  which  it  might  be  guess^^    virn  TbiB 

He  often  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down  bSs    too     -         ^^ 
unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1703,  ^lA^t   ^  ^  ^  g^ 

ness ;  and  was  interred  next  day  in  the  burying-place  of  tlx^  pans 
Paul.    The  expense  of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty  Ji vr©s*  ^^ 

The  name  given  him  was  Marehiali:  and  even  his   a.gr^»    ^^       griswr 
his  real  name,  it  seemed  of  importance  to  conceal ;  for    i«»    ^^^  oi4.\ 

made  of  his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  Yw    xViksax  V»» 
though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  some  time  before  his  ^^^^oarelf  lineiif 
thought  he  must  be  sixty.    Immediately  after  his  death,  his  a^^ged  by  himy 
clothes,  mattrasses,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  had  been  ^^L^^a  UP  evi* 
were  burnt ;  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped ;  the  floor  ti^-^^    ^  urrithie 
dently  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have  found  mear^^  ^- 

any  thing  that  would  have  discovered  who  he  was.     Nay,  s^^^  .. 

fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter,  or  any  mark  which  might  le^»^  tO  ^  ^ 
covery,  that  his  plate  was  melted  down,  the  glass  was  takezm    ^**^^^^^^ 
window  of  his  room  and  pounded  to  dust,  the  window-fram 
burnt,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  plaster  of  the  iii^^ 
chimney  taken  down.    Several  persons  have  affirmed  that  the  ~^ 

buried  without  a  head ;  and  M.  de  St.  Foix  informs  us  in  his  £^ 
toriqueSf  that  "a  gentleman  having  bribed  the  sexton,  had  the 
up  in  the  night,  and  found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head."    Th< 
inference  from  these  extraordinary  accounts,  is,  that  the  Iron 
not  only  a  person  of  high  birth,  but  must  have  been  of  g:reat  cons^^' 
and  that  his  being  concealed  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  k^ff 
ministry. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  fonned  conce: 
real  name  and  condition  of  this  remarkable  personage,  none  ai 
have  any  probability  except  the  following.    That  he  viraa  the  son 
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of  Austria,  queen  to  Louis  XIII.,  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Louis  XIY.,  but  whether  a  bastard  brother,  a  brother  german,  or  a  half- 
brother,  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  three  several  opinions,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  queen  proved  with  child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it 
could  not  have  been  by  her  husband,  who,  for  some  months  before,  had 
never  been  with  her  in  private.  The  supposed  father  of  this  child  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May, 
1625,  to  conduct  the  Princess  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  to  England. 
The  private  letters  and  memoirs  of  those  times  speak  very  suspiciously  of 
the  queen  and  Buckingham  :  his  behaviour  at  Amiens,  whither  the  queen 
and  queen-mother  accompanied  the  princess  in  her  way  to  Boulogne,  oc- 
casioned much  whispering :  and  it  appears  that  the  king,  on  this  occasion, 
was  extremely  offended  at  her,  and  that  it  required  all  the  influence  and 
address  of  the  queen-mother  to  afiect  a  reconciliation.  It  is  said,  that  this 
child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the  country ;  that  when  Mazarin  became 
a  favourite,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  him  ;  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
having  discovered  the  secret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  in  the  manner  above  related. 

2.  The  second  and  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  Louis  XIY.,  born  some  hours  after  him.  This  first  appeared 
in  a  short  anonymous  work,  published  without  date,*or  name  of  place,  or 
printer.  It  is  therein  said,  "Louis  XIY.  was  bom  at  St.  Germains  en 
Laye,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1638,  about  noon ;  and  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner, known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Mask,  was  bom  the  same  day, 
while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  supper.  The  king  and  the  cardinal,  fearing 
that  the  pretensions  of  a  twin-brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew 
those  civil  wars  with  which  France  had  been  so  oAen  afilicted,  cautiously 
concealed  his  birth,  and  sent  him  away  to  be  brought  up  privately."  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  in  a  work  called  Memaires  de  Marechal  Due  de 
Biehelieu^  written  by  the  Abb^  Soulavie;  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that 
**The  birth  of  the  prisoner  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1688,  in  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  author 
of  the  MS.,  a  midwife,  named  Peron6te,  and  a  sieur  Honorat.  This  cir- 
cumstance greatly  disturbed  the  king*s  mind  ;  he  observed  that  the  Salique 
law  had  made  no  provision  for  such  a  case.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preserve 
his  life,  in  case  by  the  death  of  his  brother  it  should  be  necessary  to  avow 
him.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  all  pre- 
sent, in  which  every  circumstance  was  mentioned,  and  several  marks  on 
his  body  described.  This  document,  being  sealed  by  the  chancellor,  with 
the  royal  seal,  was  delivered  to  the  king ;  and  all  took  an  oath  never  to 
apeak  on  the  subject,  not  even  in  private  and  among  themselves.  The 
child  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  Madame  Peronete,  to  be  under  the  direc 
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tion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  at  whose  death  the  charge  devolved  to  Cardinal 
Mazaria.  Mazarin  appointed  the  author  of  the  MS.  his  governory  and 
intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  education.  But  as  the  prisoner  waa  ex- 
tremely attached  to  Madame  Peronete,  and  she  equally  so  to  him,  she 
remained  with  him  till  her  death.  His  governor  carried  him  to  his  house 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  education.  As 
the  prisoner  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to  discover  his  birth,  and  often 
importuned  his  governor  on  that  subject.  His  curiosity  had  been  roused, 
by  observing  that  messengers  from  the  court  frequently  arrived  at  the 
house ;  and  a  box,  containing  letters  from  the  queen  and  the  cardinal, 
having  one  day  been  inadvertently  left  out,  he  opened  it,  and  saw  enough 
to  guess  at  the  secret.  From  that  time,  he  became  thoughtful  and  melan- 
choly, 'which,  (says  the  author,)  I  could  not  then  account  for.  He  shortly 
after  asked  me  to  get  him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  present  king,  bat  I 
put  him  off,  by  saying,  that  I  could  not  procure  any  that  were  good.  He 
then  desired  me  to  let  him  go  to  Dijon ;  which  I  have  known  since  was 
with  an  intention  of  seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king  there,  and  of  going 
secretly  to  St.  John  de  Lus,  where  the  court  then  was  on  occasicm  of  the 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  He  was  beautiful;  and  love  helped  him  to 
accomplish  his  wishes.  He  had  captivated  the  af&ctions  of  a  young 
housekeeper,  who  f)rocured  him  a  portrait  of  the  king.  It  might  have 
served  for  either  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  discovery  put  him  into  ao  vio- 
lent a  passion,  that  he  immediately  came  to  me  with  the  portrait  in  his 
hand,  saying,  VoUa  man  ftttty  et  voila  gtti  je  «ut>,  showing  me  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Mazarin,  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  box.'  Upon  this  discovery,  his  governor  immediately  sent  an  express 
to  court,  to  communicate  what  had  happened,  and  to  desire  new  instruc- 
tions ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor  and  the  young 
prince  under  his  care  were  arrested  and  confined.'*  The  author  of  tins 
memoir  concludes,  ^1  have  suffered  with  him  in  our  common  prison:  I 
am  now  summoned  to  appear  before  my  Judge  on  high;  and,  for  the  peace 
of  my  soul,  I  cannot  but  make  this  declaration,  which  may  point  out  to 
him  the  means  of  freeing  himself  from  his  present  ignominious  situation, 
in  case  the  king,,  his  brother,  should  die  without  children.  Can  an  ex- 
torted oath  compel  me  to  observe  secrecy  on  a  thing  so  incredible,  but 
which  ought  to  be  left  on  record  to  posterity  T" 

8.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  queen  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  bom  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Louis  XIII. ; 
that  he  was  brought  up  secretly ;  and  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1661,  he  was  sent  to  Pignerol.  To  this  ac- 
count Father  Griffet  justly  objects,  "that  it  was  needless  to  mask  a  face  that 
was  unknown ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  opinion  does  not  merit  discussion." 
Indeed,  it  seems  totally  unaccountable,  that  so  much  care  should  have 
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been  taken  to  conceal  a  child  of  the  queen  by  the  cardinal,  who,  whethei 
they  were  prirately  married  or  not,  could  never  hare  had  the  most  distant 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  conjectures  advanced  by  other  au- 
thors, that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  or 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  &c.,  are  still  more  improbable. 


SIR  KENELM  DIGBT. 


^IR  KENELM  DIGBY,an  illustrious  author  and 
statesman  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  &mily  in  England.  His 
great-grandfather,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  brothers, 
fought  valiantly,  at  Bosworth  field,  on  the  side  of  Henry 
VII.,  against  the  usurper,  Richard  HI.  But  his  father, 
Everard,  was  beheaded  for  being  engaged  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  against  King  James  I.  The  son  wiped  off  that  stain,  and 
was  restored  to  his  estate.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  governor  of  Trinity  house. 
He  granted  him  letters  of  reprisals  against  the  Venetians,  by  virtue  whereof 
he  took  several  prizes  with  a  small  fleet.  He  fought  the  Venetians  near 
the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and  bravely  made  his  way  through  them  with  his 
booty.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  translated  several  authors 
into  English :  and  his  '^Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,**  discovers  great  penetration  and  extensive  knowledge. 
He  applied  himself  to  chemistiy,  and  found  out  several  useful  medicines, 
which  he  gave  freely  away  to  people  of  all  sorts,  especially  to  the  poor. 
He  indulged  in  a  whim,  however,  respecting  a  sympathetic  powder  for 
the  cure  of  wounds  at  a  distance ;  his  discourse  concerning  which  made  a 
great  noise  for  a  while.  He  had  conferences  with  Des  Cartes  about  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  exerted  himself 
vigorously  in  the  king's  cause;  but  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  by 
order  of  the  parliament,  in  Winchester  House,  and  had  leave  to  depart 
thence  in  1648.  He  afterwards  compounded  for  his  estate,  but  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  nation,  when  he  went  to  France,  and  was  sent  on  two 
embassies  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  from  the  queen,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  whose 
chancellor  he  then  was.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  returned  to 
London ;  where  he  died  in  IM69  •gdd  M. 
04  su 
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HIS  ''great  cham  of  literature/'  as  Dr.  Smollett  tenned 
him,  was  the  eon  of  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  it 
Lichfield,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  bora  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1709.    He  was  afflicted,  from  his 
birth,  with  scrofula,  which  disfigured  his  countenaDce, 
and,  for  a  time,  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes.    In  alluding  to  this,  he  says,  ''I  was  taken  to 
London  to  be  touched  for  the  evil  by  Clueen  Anne.    I  always  retained 
some  memory  of  the  jouroey,  though  I  was  then  but  thirty  months  old."  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education,  first  at  a  day-school,  and  afterwards  tt 
the  grammar-school  of  Lichfield,  where  he  surpassed  all  his  schoolfellofn 
in  quickness  of  learning;   and  acquired,  in  particular,  a  most  accnrate 
knowledge  of  Latin,  which  he  accounted  for,  by  saying, — ^''My  master 
whipped  me  very  well;  without  that  I  should  have  done  nothing."   At 
this  time,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  memory,  inquisitiveness,  and  indo- 
lence ;  being  too  idle  to  join  his  schoolfellows  in  their  diversions,  except  in 
winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy 
barefooted,  who  pulled  him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him. 

In  1726,  he  was  removed,  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ford,  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  remained 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  receive  as  much  benefit  as  was  ex* 
pected.  Of  his  respective  progress  at  Stourbridge  and  Lichfield,  be  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  "At  one  I 
learned  much  in  the  school,  but  little  from  the  master ;  in  the  other  1 
learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the  school."  On  his  return 
home,  he  is  related,  by  his  principal  biogmpher»  to  have  passed  two  yetis 
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in  a  state  very  unworthy  his  uncommon  abilities,  although  he  read  so 
much,  and  so  well,  that  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams,  he  says, 
told  him,  he  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  university  that  he  had  ever 
known  come  there.  It  is  not  certain  at  whose  expense  he  resided  at 
Oxford ;  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  in  October, 
1728,  and,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  supported  there  by  the 
father  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor ;  but  Mr. 
Croker  has  stated  circumstances,  in  his  edition  of  Boswell,  that  render  this 
part  of  Johnson's  history  doubtful.  He  appears  neither  to  have  learned 
much,  nor  thought  much  of  Mr.  Jorden,  the  college  tutor ;  and,  on  being 
fined  by  him  for  absence  from  one  of  his  lectures,  he  said  to  him,  ''Sir, 
you  have  sconced  me  twopence  for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a 
penny.''  His  reputation  at  the  university  arose  principally  from  his  Latin 
poetical  compositions ;  one  of  these  was  a  translation  of  the  Messiah  of 
Pope,  who,  on  being  shown  a  copy,  said,  ''The  writer  of  this  poem  will 
leave  it  a  question  for  posterity  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original."  In 
other  respects,  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  studies  at  college,  where 
he  had  the  reputation  of  a  gay,  frolicsome  fellow,  and  was  noted  for  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  entertaining  the  students,  and  vexing  the  tutors  and 
fellows.  On  hearing  that  this  character  had  been  given  of  him,  he  ob- 
served to  Boswell,  "Ah!  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness 
which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to 
fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded  all  power 
and  all  authority." 

It  was  his  poverty,  thus  alluded  to,  that,  about  1730,  threw  him  into  that 
state  of  hypochondriacism,  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject,  and 
from  the  influence  of  which  he  was  at  no  time  perfectly  free.  It  afllected 
him  so  much  that  he  drew  up  an  account  of  his  case  in  Latin ;  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  godfather,  and  physician,  Dr.  Swinfen,  who  irrecon- 
cileably  ofllended  him  by  communicating  it  to  others.  He  was  equally 
averse  to  an  exposure  of  his  indigence,  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  too 
proud  to  accept  of  money ;  and  somebody  having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
at  the  door  of  his  apartment  at  Oxford,  he  threw  them  away  with  indigna- 
tion. Despairing  of  the  means  of  continuing  at  the  university,  he  took 
his  name  off  the  books  of  the  college,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  up  to  which 
time,  Boswell  tells  us,  he  resided  there ;  but  Mr.  Croker  states,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  Johnson  never  returned  to  the  university  after  his 
absence,  in  December,  1720. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
A)rmer  year,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  usher,  at  the  free  grammar-school 
of  Market  Bosworth,  but  he  found  it  so  irksome  that,  in  1783,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Hector,  to  reside  with  him  at  Birmingham.  The 
nouse  in  which  his  friend  bdged,  belonging  to  one  Warren,  a  booksellert 
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Johnson  was  employed  by  him  to  translate,  from  the  Portuguese,  Lobo's 
Voyage  to  Abjrasinia,  which  was  published  in  1786.  For  this,  his  first 
prose  work,  he  received  only  fire  guineas ;  the  pre&ce  is  admirably  writ- 
ten, and  the  style  is  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other 
author.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Walmesley  attempted  to  obtain  him  the 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  Solihull,  in  Warwickshire ;  bat, 
although  his  qualifications  in  every  other  respect  were  acknowledged,  he 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  **  being  a  very  haughty,  ill-natured 
gentleman,  and  baring  a  way  of  distorting  his  face,  which  might  afiect 
some  young  hds." 

Not  long  afterwards  he  fell  in  lore  with  one  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  ot 
a  Birmingham  mercer,  to  whom,  although  she  exceeded  his  age  by  twenty- 
one  years,  he  was  united,  at  Derby,  in  1736.  '*  She  was,"  says  Garrick, 
**  rery  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuberance.  Her  swelled 
cheeks  were  of  a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by 
the  liberal  use  of  cordials.  She  was  glaring  and  &ntasttc  in  her  dress, 
and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and  general  behariour."  Johnson's  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  period  is  described  as  being  exceedingly  forbidding : 
he  was  then,  as  Miss  Porter  described  him  to  BosweD,  lean  and  lank,  so 
that  his  immense  structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and 
the  scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deeply  risible.  He  also  wore  bis  -hair, 
which  was  straight  and  stifil)  separated  behind ;  and  he  had  seemingly 
conrulsire  starts  and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite 
surprise  and  ridicule.  It  was,  howerer,  as  Johnson  says,  ^  a  lore-match 
on  both  sides,"  and  he  not  only  treated  his  wife  with  great  tenderness 
during  her  life,  but  thought  her  eminently  beautiful,  as  appears  from  the 
epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  her  tombstone. 

With  the  property  he  acquired  by  his  marriage,  which  was  about  JS800; 
he  attempted  to  establish  a  boarding-school  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  bat  he 
only  obtained  three  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Darid  Garrick. 
His  scholastic  specukition  proring  unsuccessful,  he  determined  on  trying 
his  fortune  in  London ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1737,  being 
then  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  hid  age,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis,  in 
company  with  Qarrick,  whose  intention  it  was  to  complete  his  education 
in  town.  Johnson  remained  in  London  a  few  months,  principally  occupied 
in  writing  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  and  in  endearouring  to  procure  employ- 
ment from  the  booksellers ;  one  of  whom,  Wilcox,  looking  at  his  robust 
frame,  told  him,  instead  of  attempting  to  get  his  lirelihood  as  an  author, 
**  he  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot.*'  According  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  such 
was  his  indigence  during  his  first  stay  in  London,  that  he  subsisted  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time  upon  twopence-halfpenny  per  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  went  to  Lichfield,  and  returned  to  London  with  his 
wife,  and  soon  afler  his  arrival  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Gentleman^s 
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Magazine :  his  fint  perfonnance  in  that  publication  being  a  Latin  ode,  Ad 
Urbanum,  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  Marcht  1788.  In  the  May 
following,  he  published  his  London,  a  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenalr  with  which  Pope  was  so  struck,  that  on  being  told 
that  it  was  written  by  some  obscure  man^  he  exclaimed,  ^  he  will  soon  be 
deierri,^*  The  ppem,  which  procured  him  ten  guineas,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  literary  circles ;  it  got  to  a  second  edition  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  author's  &me.  This  was  succeeded 
by  his  Marmor  Norfolciense,  a  poem,  in  which  the  measures  of  government 
were  so  intemperately  attacked,  that,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
is,  howoTor,  contradicted  by  BosweU,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the 
author^  Writing  for  his  bread,  however,  he  found  so  great  a  hardship, 
that  being  ofiered  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire, 
if  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  mMter  of  arts,  he  used  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, but  without  eflect,  to  procure  a  diploma.  The  want  of  a  degree  in 
civil  law  also  nullified  a  subsequent  eflbrt  he  made  to  practise  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Doctors'  Commons.  As  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  therefore, 
he  resumed  his  labours  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he  contri* 
httted  a  variety  of  excellent  aitioles*  chiefly  Inographicai.  In  November, 
1740«  he  began,  and  continued  for  two  years, 4o  compose  the  parliamentary 
speeches,  which, being  then  deemed. a  breach  of  privilege,  were  published 
under  the.  fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Magna  Lilliputia*  It  was  not 
generally  known  at  the  time  that  he.  was  the. anther  .of  them,  but  the  secret 
transpired  several  years  afterwards^  and  was  avowed  by  Johnson  himself 
on  the  following  occasion.  At  a  party,  of  which  he  was  one,  besides  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  Dr.  Frandst  and  lOthmrBt  the  latter,  aUading  to  one  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  speeches,  towards  the  close  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration, 
declared  it  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  qratioqs  of  Demosthenes.  Many 
of  the  company  remembered,  the  debate ;  and  .some  passages  were  cited, 
with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  present  except  Johnson,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  had  subsided;  caloily  exclaimed,  ^  That 
speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  street."  The  company,  says  Bos- 
well,  were  struck  with  astonishment;  after  staring  at  each  ^er  in  silent 
amaze.  Dr.  Francis  asked,  ^^how  that  speech  could  be  writtea  by  him  ?" 
**  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  '' I  wrote  it  in  Exeter  street;  I  never  had  been;  in  the: 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  ence.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
door-keepers ;  he,  and  the  keepers  employed  under  him,  gained  admit- 
tance :  they  brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together 
with. notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  coume  of  the  debate..  The, 
whole  was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  compoe«»d  the  speeches 
in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  parliamentary  debates."  All 
stowed  lavish  encomiums  upon  Johns^ ;  and  one,  in  particular  pxaismg 
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his  impartiality,  he  replied,  ^  That  ia  not  quite  tme ;  I  eared  appearances 
tolerably  well,  hot  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  have  the  best  of 
it.**  He,  howetrer,  seems  to  have  subsequently  regretted  the  compositioo 
of  these  speeches,  as  propagating  a  deception  equivalent  to  &lsehood. 

Among  other  of  his  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1742, 
were  Proposals  for  Printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  which  is  here  particularly  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  a  quarrel  that  it  produced  between  our  author  and 
Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  purchased  the  library,  and  employed  Johnson 
to  write  the  Latin  accounts  of  books  in  the  catalogue.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  in  his  shop,  with  a  folio ;  but  he  afterwards 
explained  the  truth  to  Boswell,  by  saying,  **  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me, 
and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop :  it  was  in  my  own  chamber.** 
In  1744»  he  published  his  life  of  SaTage,  his  association  with  whom,  says 
Boswell,  **  imperceptibly  led  him  into  some  indulgences,  which  occasioned 
much  distress  to  his  virtuous  mind.**  A  more  excellent  piece  of  biography 
than  this,  of  which  Johnson  wrote  forty-eight  octavo  pages  at  a  sitting, 
was,  perhaps,  never  composed ;  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  truth  of 
some  of  the  &cts,4ut  the  author  undoubtedly  believed  the  statements  to 
which  he  gave  publicity,  and  was,  in  scMue  instances,  a  sharer  in  the  events 
which  he  has  recorded.  Savage  and  himself  used  frequently,  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  streets,  our  author  at 
that  time  being  separated  from  his  wife,  in  consequence,  as  Hawkini 
asserts,  of  the  influence  of  Savage ;  but  attributed,  by  Mr*  Croker,  with 
more  probability  of  truth,  to  the  desire  of  Johnson  that  his  wife  should 
find,  in  her  own  family,  a  temporary  relief  from  the  want  with  which  he 
was  struggling. 

In  1746,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  MisceUaneous  Observationi 
on  the  Tragedy  of  Bfacbeth,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  Warburton, 
who,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  own  edition  of  Shakspeare,  declared  all  the 
.  essays,  remarks,  dbc.,  which  had  appeared  upon  the  p]a3rs  of  the  bard,  vrith 
the  exception  of  the  above,  beneath  notice.  In  1747,  at  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  Garrick,  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed ;  it  was  not  only  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
on  the  first  night,  but  was  called  for  by  the  audience  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  plan  for  a  Die* 
tionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield ;  he  undertook  to  complete  it  in  three  years,  and  the  price 
stipulated  for  with  the  booksellers,  was  J61676.  Dr.  Adams  finding  him 
at  work,  one  day,  upon  this  stupendous  work,  asked  him  how  it  was  pos- 
sible he  could  do  it  in  three  years,  when  the  French  Academy,  which  con- 
sisted of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  complete  their  Dictionaxy. 
**  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  ^  thus  it  is :  this  is  the  proportion  ;  let  me  see    forty 
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times  forty  are  sixteen  hundred ;  as  three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the 
proportion  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 

Whilst  his  Dictionary  was  in  progress,  he  formed  a  literary  club,  which 
met  once  a  week,  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  his 
own  residence  being  in  Gk>ugh  Square,  Fleet  Street.  In  1748,  he  wrote 
for  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  the  pre&ce,  and,  what  he  considered  his  best  pro- 
duction, The  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit.  In  January,  1740,  he  pub- 
lished his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  for  which  he  only  received  five 
guineas ;  and,  in  the  following  month,  his  tragedy  of  Irene  was  brought 
out,  by  Garrick,  at  Drury  Lane.  Previously  to  its  representation,  a  violent 
altercation  took  place  between  the  author  and  the  manager,  to  whose  ampu- 
tations, for  the  sake  of  stage  efiect,  Johnson  refused  to  submit.  He  at 
length,  however,  through  the  interference  of  a  friend  to  both  parties, 
allowed,  in  part,  the  proposed  alterations,  and  the  tragedy  was  produced* 
The  pky  went  off  tolerably  well  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mis. 
Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled  upon  the  stage,  and 
to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
cried  out — "  Murder !  murder  !*'  She  several  times  attempted  to  speak, 
but  in  vain  :  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.  This  passage 
was  afterwards  struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to  death  behind 
the  scenes ;  but  the  play  did  not  please,  although  Garrick's  zeal  for  the 
author  carried  it  through  for  nine  nights.  Johnson,  however,  it  is  said, 
acquiesced  without  a  murmur  to  the  unfavourable  decision  of  the  public, 
and  was  probably  convinced  that  dramatic  writing  was  not  his  forte,  as  he 
never  afterwards  attempted  that  species  of  composition.  Irene,  after  all, 
could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  much  disappointment  to  him,  as  it  produced 
him  altogether  £M0 ;  iSaOO  for  the  first  three  nights'  profit,  and  ^6100  for 
the  copyright. 

In  March,  1760,  he  published  the  first  number  of  The  Bambler,  which 
Jie  Italians  have  ludicrously  translated  D  Vagabondo.  He  completed  this 
work  in  1762 ;  the  whole  of  the  papers  having  been  written  by  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  Numbers  Ten,  Thirty,  Forty-four,  and  Ninety-seven. 
The  grave  tone  of  the  work  greatly  impeded  its  periodical  populuity,  but 
soon  after  its  publication,  in  six  duodecimo  volumes,  it  rapidly  increased  in 
fame,  and  its  author  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  tenth  edition.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Young,  and  others  preferred  it  to  The  Spectator,  but  Johnson  received  most 
delight  from  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  who  said  to  him,  after  a  few  numbers 
had  come  out,  '*  I  thought  very  well  of  you  before;  but  I  did  not  imagine 
you  could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to  this.**  Many  of  the  characters 
in  The  Rambler  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  life,  particukrly  that  of 
Proepero,  from  Garrick;  a  satire  which,  however  applicable,  was,  in 
Johnson,  an  ingratitude,  which  it  was  no  wonder  the  former  never  entirely 
forgave.    In  1761,  having  previously  written  a  preface  to  Lauder's  Essay 
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on  Milton*8  Use  and  ImitatioQ  of  the  Modems,  in  hia  Ptoidiae  Lost,  he,  on 
the  detection  of  the  author's  imposture,  by  Dr.  Douglas,  dictated  a  letter  fiir 
Lauder  to  write,  acknowledging  his  fraud  and  contrition*  Johnson  himself, 
also,  as  some  atonement  for  his  unconscious  promotion  of  the  fraud,  wrote  a 
prologue  to  Comus,  on  its  representaticn,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter. 

In  the  year  lasMnentioned,  he  was  plunged  into  great  distress  by  the 
death  of  his  wife:  she  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  very  attractiTe 
qualities ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Johnson  loved  her  passionately  during 
her  life,  and  deeply  lamented  her  after  her  death.  Dissensions,  as  it  has 
been  said,  probably  took  place  between  them ;  but  a  record  of  all  the  gossip 
on  this  subject  would  only  increase  the  length,  without  adding  to  the  im- 
portance, of  the  present  memoir.  He  had  not  long  been  a  widower^  befoie 
he  received  into  his  hoase  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  then  afflicted  with  Uind* 
ness,  and  on  the  fidlore  of  an  operation  to  restore  her  sight,  he  kept  her 
under  Us  loof  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1768,  he  began  to  write  for 
The  Adventurer,  which  was  at  first  rather  more  popukr  than  The  Rambler. 
He  marked  his  papen  with  the  signature  T,  but  gave  both  the  fame  and 
the  profit  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  wrote  them  whilst  Johnson  dic- 
tated. In  1755,  the  long-expected  and  much-talked-of  Dictioimry  of  the 
English  Language,  with  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  Cngliah 
Grammar,  was  published,  in  two  folio  volumes,  as  the  work  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  M.  A.,  the  audicw  having  previoudy  obtained  that  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Wartoa.  The 
patience  of  the  proprietors  was  often  tried  before  the  completion  of  the 
work  I  when  the  messenger  who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  MiUar  returned, 
Johnson  asked,  **  Well,  what  did  he  say  t'*  '^Sir,"  atiswered  the  messen- 
ger, <*  he  said,  *  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with  him.' "  *«  I  am  glad,*'  re- 
plied Johnson,  **  that  he  thanks  God  for  any  thing.'*  His  reasons  for  not 
dedicating  his  Dictionary,  as  well  as  his  proposals,  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  aie 
stated  in  the  following  words  to  Boswell :— ^*  Sir,  after  making  great  pro- 
fessions, h^  (Chesterfield)  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notioe  of  me ;  but 
when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  Mi  a  scribbling  in  The  Worid 
about  it.  Upon  which  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  expressed  in  dtil  terms,  but 
such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wrote,  and 
that  I  had  done  with  him."  This  celebrated  letter  h  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  and  for  keen  satire  and  polite  reproof,  has,  perhaps,  never  beoi 
equalled;  but  the  pride  of  Johnson  led  him  to  view  the  neglects  of  his  dis* 
carded  patron  in  a  stronger  light  thtOi  it  deserved.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  once  received  £10  from  Lord  Chesterfield,  but  thought  the  sum  too 
inconsiderable  to  mention  in  his  letter,  which,  it  is  said,  Chesterfield  read 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  smiling  at  the  several  passages,  and  observing 
how  well  they  were  expressed.    He  excused  his  neglect  of  Johnson  by 
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nying,  that  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  hia  lodgingSt  and  did  not  know 
where  he  lived  ;  and  declared  he  would  have  turned  off  the  best  servant 
he  ever  had,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  denied  him  to  a  man  who  would  have 
been  always  more  than  welcome. 

The  work  was  received  with  universal  applauset  though  it  contained,  as 
he  himself  confessed,  ^  a  few  wild  blunders  and  wild  absurdities,"  and  was 
deficient  in  the  technical  part.  On  being  asked,  by  a  kdy,  how  he  came 
to  define  pattern  the  knee  of  a  horse,  he  replied,  **  Ignorance,  madam ;  pure 
ignorance."  Nor  was  he  more  disconcerted  or  less  candid  when  other 
errors  were  pointed  out  to  him.  The  following  passage  in  his  Qrammar,— 
**  ZTseldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  die  first  syllable,'*— was  thus 
ridiculed  by  Wilkes,  in  the  Public  Advertiser:—^*  The  author  of  this  ob- 
servation must  be  a  man  of  a  quick  apprt'luniian^  and  of  a  most  compre' 
hensive  genius." 

Our  author  having  spent,  during  the  progress  of  his  laborious  work,  the 
money  for  which  he  had  contracted  to  execute  it,  was  stiQ  under  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  his  talents,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  in  making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.  The  subscriptions  taken  in  for  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  profits  of  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  were 
now  his  principal  resource  for  subsistence ;  and  it  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  dated  Qough  Square,  March  16,  1750,  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  distress  of  an  arrest  on  a  particular 
emergency.  '^I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance :  I  am  now  under 
an  arrest  for  five  pounds  fifteen  shillings:  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I 
should  have  received  the  necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at  home,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  this  sum,  I  will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all  former 
obligations." 

In  this  year  he  engaged  to  superintend  and  contribute  to  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, entitled  the  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Review ;  for  which 
he  wrote  several  original  essays,  and  critical  reviews,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  his  usually  masterly  style.  About  this  period  he  was  offered, 
but  declined  taking  orders,  a  church  living  of  considerable  value ;  and,  In 
April,  1768,  he  began  the  Idler,  which  appeared  statedly  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  Universal  Chronicle ;  and  was  continued  till  April, 
1760.  The  Idler  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  the  same 
genius  as  the  Rambler ;  but  it  has  more  of  real  life,  as  well  as  ease  of 
language :  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  numbers,  twelve  only  were 
contributed  by  friends. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  beginning  of  1760,  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  his  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  which  he  wrote  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defirajring  the  expense  of  her  funeral.    He  toid  Sir  Joshua 

Beynolda  that  he  compoaed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the 
ss 
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presa  ia  portions  as  it  was  wiittea,  and  had  never  since  reai  it  ov«r.  He 
received  for  the  copy  £lOOt  ftod  i626,  when  it  came  to  a  second  edidoa. 
Eulogy  on  a  woik  which  is  so  well  known  in  our  own  country,  and  jmb 
been  translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  lamgoages,  woald  be 
superfluoas.  Thoagh  written  with  a  very  di&rent  motive,  it  is  similar  in 
plan  and  conduct  to  Yokaize's  Candide,  ^insomnch,**  observes  Boawell, 
^  that  I  have  heazd  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been  pablishad  so 
closely  one  aAer  tbs  other,  that  there  was  not  time  for  imitatioii,  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  deny  thai  tke  scheme  of  that  which  came  kleat  was 
taken  from  the  other«" 

In  1702,  he  accepted,  bat  not  witfaoat  some  rstoctanoe,  arising  from  his 
predilection  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  grant  of  a  peasioa  of  j6300  per 
annum,  which  had  been  obtainod  for  him  through  the  iniueace  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Wedderbum  and  othern.  In  oca* 
sequence  of  this,  he  was  much  abused,  and  his  own  defiaitioa  of  tha  word 
jMRStoncr,  ia  his  Dictionary,  was  quoted  against  him.  CharchiU  sadviaed 
him  with  the  most  poignant  sevarity,  under  the  name  of  Pompcaoy  ^ofi 
among  other  lines  were  the  foUowing  :— 

How,  to  all  principles  untrue, 
Not  fixed  to  old  friends,  nor  to  aew^^ 
He  damns  the  pension  which  he  tahes, 
And  loves  the  Stuart  he  forsakes. 

Johnson,  however,  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  by  aooep*> 
ing  the  pension  which  could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  one  whose 
abilities  more  merited,  or  whose  necessities  more  required  it.  He  was  now 
in  comparative  affluence,  and  in  order  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  aociaty  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club,  in  Qerzaid  atreeC, 
Soho,  to  which  most  of  the  literati  of  the  day  belonged. 

In  1764  and  1766,  he  was  principally  engaged  in  preparing  his  long^ 
expected  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  with  a 
preface  which  is  considered  among  the  most  valuable  of  his  literary  dis- 
quisitions. The  edition,  however,  disappointed  the  high  ezpeOiUioQs 
which  some  had  formed  of  it ;  fori  although  the  author  had  displayed 
sound  sense  in  comparing  the  diflerent  readings  suggested  by  different 
critics,  he  was  not  only  wanting  in  original  conjecture,  but  in  thai  know- 
ledge  of  the  liteiatnre  of  the  8hakspedaa  age,  which  has  since  been  found 
the  only  genuine  source  of  iJlustratioa.  It  was  about  this  time  thai  John- 
son appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Thrale,  the  brewer,  in 
whose  lady  he  found  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  companion,  at  their  hoose 
at  StreathHam,  where  he  was  domesticated  for  a  consideiable  timcL  In 
1767t  he  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  wilh  Qeorge  IIL»  wiio 
was  pleased  to  ask  him  a  variety  of  questions,  and  to  make  sundry  ohsei^ 
vations,  which  convinced  oar  author  that  hia  majesty  waa»  if  not  tlia 
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ipreatesi  8cliolax»  ''the  finest  g^tleman  he  had  ever  aeeo.'*  When  Um 
king  urged  him  to  continue  writing,  he  mid  ^he  thongbt  he  had  written 
enoagh.''«^'4  thonld  have  thought  00,  loo»"  was  the  nyal  reply,  ^'if  ye« 
had  not  written  ao  weB.'*  In  1760,  ha  was  apponited  prsfoMor  in  ancient 
literature  to  the  EU^al  Academy  of  Arts,  London ;  and,  in  1770,  he  pub- 
lished, ananymonsly,  a  political  pamphlet,  enfeided  the  False  Alarm,  ia 
which  he  eadeaTonred  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  of  incapaeitatiea,  by  pwrious  ezpul* 
sion.  In  1771,  appeared  his  Thoughto  on  the  lato  transactions  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,  in  which  he  endearoored  to  show  the  aheurdity  of 
going  to  war  with  Spain  sespecting  a  possession  not  worth  holding.  His 
political  pamphlets  induced  his  friends  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  him 
a  seat  ia  parliament,  and  Mr.  fitrahan,  the  printer^  wrote  to  one  of  the 
secretariea  of  the  treasury,  recommending  him  as  an  aUe  auxiliary  to 
goTemment.  For  some  reason,  howeyer,  the  mwisler.  Lord  North,  did 
not  oftr  Johnson  a  seat;  which,  it  is  probable,  he  would  have  gladly 
accepted,  as,  upon  being  subeequontly  told  thsi  Bnrke  had  ssid,  ^'he  cer* 
tainly  would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  that  erer  was  in  parliament,*' 
he  exclaimed,  '^I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  now.'* 

In  1778,  he  took  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  returned  to  London,  after  a 
stay  in  Scotland  of  three  months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  its 
three  principal  cities,  the  four  universities,  the  isles  of  Sky,  Basay,  dbc., 
and  saw  as  much  of  the  Highland  and  insular  li£B  as  was  sufficient  for  his 
philosophical  contemplation.  The  great  and  learned  tireatod  him  with 
respect  and  kindness  wherever  he  went,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that 
he  was  long  remembered  among  the  lower  orders  cf  the  Hebrideans,  by 
the  title  of  the  Saumaeh  More^  the  big  Englishman.  On  his  arrival  in 
LcmdoD,  he  was  much  enraged  at  finding  that  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had 
published,  without  his  permission,  two  volumes  of  Miseellaneous  and 
Fugitive  Pieces,  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  some  of  which  were  not 
written  by  him.  On  his  return  from  the  metropoKs,  Mr.  Thrale  asked 
him  how  the  affiiir  ended  with  Davies  t  ^  Why,"  said  Johnson,  ^  1  was  a 
fierce  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry,  and  Thomas  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  verj  sorry;  so  there  the  matter 
dropped."  In  July»  1774,  he  set  ofi^  in  company  with  Mr.  Thmie  and  Us 
fiimily,  on  a  tour  to  Wales,  and  came  back  to  I^xidon  in  September,  when 
he  wrote,  and  in  the  Mowing  month  published,  a  pamphkt  called  The 
Patriot,  composed  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election,  in  order  to  pre- 
dispose  the  people  in  &vour  of  government  candidates*  In  177ft,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Ishnds  of  Scotland,  ia 
which,  notwithstanding  his  strong  prejudices  against  that  nation,  he  as- 
pressed  himself,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  candid  and  impartial  tone,  though 
he  occasionally  exhibited  a  contempt  fi^r  their  learning,  and  an  abhor- 
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one  Questioned  the  just  an^    '^^'     ^ 


religion.    No 

jr  which  it  contained,  or  the  elegance  and 
ptions;  but  his  sentence  against  the 
i  to  Ossian,  gave  some  ofience  to  the  Scotch,  ^^ 
m,  that  he  sent  him 


ohnson : — ^"Mr.  James  Macpherson,  I  receiyecf  '/^  /t^«r  ^ 


a  threatening  letter,  wl^  ->:^<#'^^'' 

letter:  any  violence  offered  to  me,  I  shall  ^.  j k^^yy^^ 
lat  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  will  do  for  i 
deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  1 
I  thought  your  book  an  imposture :  I  think  it  ^ 
[is  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  was,  however,  well  8( 
distinguished  for  their  literary  abilities ;  and 
lain,  Johnson  meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland ; 
ension,  done  us  great  honour  in  the  most  capital^^^ 
le  inhabitants.*'    In  1775,  he  attempted  to  defe^ ' 
iment,  with  regard  to  America,  in  a  pamphlet,  ( 
iny,  written,  as  Boswell  supposes,  at  the  desire  o  * 
vith  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  dictatorial  assu 
^asm  which  characterize  the  rest  of  his  political 
I  in  his  teeth,  that  his  pension  had  stimulated  his 
s ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  at  least  with  i 

ome  years  previously,  he  had  described  its  Christiaiw^^^^  ^^  .^v 

e  of  convicts,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^i  ^ 

hanging."  ^^  ^  ^ 

er  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  he  "^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
id  not  been  attacked  enough  for,"  he  received,  throi:^^^^  y^.  ^ 
rd  North,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Unive'^^^^^^       - 
had  obtained,  some  years  before,  a  similar  honour  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
lot  at  the  time  choose  to  assume  the  title.     In  Octd'^  ^^^ 
in  company  with  the  Thrales  and  Mr.  Baretti ;  he       m^  ^ ^ 
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written  it  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  anwilling  to  work,  and 
working  with  rigour  and  haste."  In  the  August  of  the  same  year  he  lost 
his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
him  a  legacy  of  J6200.  After  this  event,  sa3rs  Boswell,  his  visits  became 
less  frequent  at  Streatham.  In  1783,  his  friend  Levett  died,  whom  he  had 
maintained  in  his  house  for  sereial  years :  and  his  own  health  becoming 
seriously  afiected,  he,  in  June,  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  for  change  of  scene 
and  air.  In  October,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  Streatham,  on  which  occasion 
he  composed  a  pmyer,  recommending  Mrs.  Thrale's  family  to  divine  pro- 
tection. Boswell  asserts,  that  he  quitted  this  place  in  consequence  of  his 
receiving  a  less  cordial  welcome  than  formerly ;  but  Mr.  Croker  observes 
it  was  *^  not  because  Mrs.  Thrale  made  him  less  welcome  there,  but  because 
•fte,  and  Ae  with  A^r,  were  leaving  Streatham  ;''  for,  six  months  after  this, 
Johnson  was  domiciliated  in  Mrs*  Thrale's  new  residence  in  Argyll  street. 
In  June,  1788,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which,  for  some  time, 
rendered  him  speechless :  piety  was  his  consolation,  but  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  death  with  his  usual  terror  at  that  event.  As  he  began 
to  recover,  he  amused  himself  with  reading  and  conversation,  and  even 
contemplated  the  plan  of  some  new  works ;  and  in  December,  **  in  order  to 
insure  himself  society,  for  three  days  in  the  week,"  he  instituted  a  club,  at 
the  Essex  Head,  Essex  street.  In  June,  1784,  he  again  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  resided  with  Dr.  Adams,  who,  he  says,  ^  treated  me  as  well  as  I 
could  expect  or  wish." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  of  going  to  Italy,  his  friends,  not  deeming  his 
pension  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  journey, 
made  application  to  Lord  Thurlow,  unknown  to  Johnson,  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  it  by  £12100,  The  application  watf  unsuccessful ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  oflered  to  let  him  have  J6600,  out  of  his  own  purse,  under  the 
appellation  of  a  loan,  but  with  the  intention  of  conferring  it  as  a  present. 
Johnson  was  so  much  afiected  with  this  offer,  that  on  its  being  communicated 
to  him,  '^  he  paused,"  says  Boswell,  *<  grew  more  and  more  agitated,  and 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  with  fervent  emotion,  *Qod  bless  you  all  !* " 

He,  however,  now  gradually  grew  worse,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  phy* 
sicians,  Drs.  Heberden,  Brocklesby,  and  Warren,  that  his  end  was  fast 
approaching.  This,  though  he  so  much  dreaded,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  knowledge  of,  and  being  told  by  Brocklesby,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  danger,  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  him,  he 
replied,  ^  Then  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  Qod  unclouded."  He  adhered  to 
this  resolution,  but  was  so  far  from  refusing  surgical  aid,  that  when  Mr. 
Cruickshank  scarified  his  leg,  he  cried  out,  •«  Deeper,  deeper.  I  will  abide 
the  consequence :  you  are  afraid  of  your  reputation ;  but  what  is  that  to 
me  T    Why  hesitate  to  give  me  pain,  which  I  do  not  care  for  t"    At  an* 
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Other  time  ht  leaped  out  of  bed  and  AOght  up  aome  hncets*  wUch  wen 
tftken  from  him  in  the  aiippoBilR>n  that  he  intended  to  attempt  suicide  *  but 
he  immediatelj  afterwards  seized  a  pair  of  sctzson,  and  plunged  them  into 
the  calf  of  each  leg »  fer  the  purpose  of  reUering  them  of  the  water  with 
which  they  were  swelled*  His  aversion  to  the  prospect  of  death  opeiafted 
so  strongly,  that  it  was  some  time  beftMn  he  could  he  prevailed  upon  to 
make  his  willy  or  e?en  hear  the  subject  mentioned  with  patience.  The 
chief  object  of  his  bonnty  was  his  servant  Berber,  to  whom  he  left  JS70  per 
annumi  besides  a  very  large  sum  by  codicil.  As  his  end  drew  near*  be 
took  e^ery  oppeitunily  of  impvesBing  his  friends  with  the  neceasity  of  pre- 
paration for  a  futun  state.  Te  Bir  Joshua  Beynokis  he  made  diree  re* 
quests  one  was  to  forgire  him  £9fy  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him; 
another,  that  he  should  carefully  read  the  Scriptures:  and  the  last,  tfast  be 
should  abstain  from  using  his  pencil  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  to  ail  of  which 
Sir  Joshua  assented.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  Chriltian  religion ; 
andi  in  a  conTomation  with  Mr.  Windham,  said,  with  respect  to  testimoiiyi 
that  «  we  had  not  such  eridence  that  Casar  died  in  the  capitDl,  as  thit 
Christ  died  in  the  manner  related.**  In  the  last  days  of  his  ilbess  he  grew 
gradually  calmer,  and  at  length  tranquilly  expired  on  the  ISth  of  Decern* 
ber,  1786,  in  the  serenty^fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Paul's,  with  an  inscription,  by  Dr.  Pkrr.  Previously  to  his  dissolatioB, 
he  burnt,  indiscriminately,  sereral  manuscripts,  and,  amongst  othere,  two 
quarto  ▼oluroesi  containing  an  account  of  his  life. 

The  r^irtation  of  Johnson,  as  an  author,  was  more  distingniahed  then 
that  of  any  other  literary  chamcter  which  this  country  has  produced.  Hh 
ekssical  attainments  were,  holreTer,  iaeonsideraUe,  and  his  reading,  in  ear 
own  knguage,  was  more  cursory  than  eatensiro-^-more  Taried  than  pio* 
found.  It  was  an  observation  of  his  own,  that  ha  thought  mare  than  be 
read  ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  his  contempt  of  certain  anthon,  of  whoee 
works  indolence  or  prejudice  prerented  him  from  reading  mora  than  a  po^ 
tion.  We  may  here,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  number  of  qnotatioDe  in 
his  Dictionary ;  but  it  by  no  means  fbibws,  nor  vras  it  indeed  neee«tfyi 
that  he  should  have  perased  the  whole  o(  the  works  quoted  from»  nor  eves 
have  made  the  extvads  himself;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  selectiog 
passages  containing  certain  words  might  have  been  performed  by  the  leMt 
erudite  of  his  amanuenses,  of  whom,  it  is  known,  he  kept  six  or  seven  coa* 
stantly  employed.  That  he  could  not  get  through  a  book  was,  with  hiffl, « 
sufficient  reason  for  decrying  it ;  but,  when  to  Ins  abuse  of  Milton  we  add 
his  real  or  aflected  blindness  to  the  merits  of  Hume,  Robertson,  FiaUingf 
Swift,  Armstrong,  and  othen,  we  must  suspect  either  the  idftiUibiBty  <tf 
sincerity  of  Johnson's  critical  judgment.  His  great  works,  and  those  <• 
which  his  reputation  chiefly  xests^  are  his  Dictiocary,  BamUer,  Lire«  tt 
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all  occasions,  than  almost  any  other  man.'  Though  leligioaa  to  sapen 
tion,  he  was  in  eFery  other  respect  so  remarkably  incredaloaa,  that  £ 
garth  said,  while  Johnson  firmly  belioTed  the  Bible,  he  seemed  determin 
to  believe  nothing  else.  The  same  energy  which  was  displayed  in  1 
literary  prodactions,  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conTersadon,  which  w 
Tarious,  striking,  and  instmctiTS :  like  the  sage  in  Rasselas,  he  spoke,  ai 
attention  watched  his  lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his  period 
when  he  pleased,  he  could  be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended 
the  lists  of  declamation ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  m 
▼ous  and  pointed  repartees.  But  he  had  a  roughness  in  his  manner  whi< 
subdued  the  saucy,  and  terrified  the  meek ;  it  was  only,  howeyer,  in  li 
manner ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  Johnson  was  by  those  who  kne 
him ;  and  his  works  will  be  read  with  Teneration  for  their  author,  as  loi 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  understood." 

His  style,  notwithstanding  its  decided  mannerism,  has  formed  an  era  i 
English  composition ;  its  chief  &ults  are  a  studious  aToidance  of  the  esa 
and  familiar,  and  a  choice  of  words  of  Latin  etymology,  a  monotoaoi 
rotundity  of  period,  and  an  unvarying  pomp  of  diction.  It  is  strong,  ne 
▼ous,  impetuous,  and  graceful ;  but  it  has  no  lights  and  shades ;  no  fii 
discord,  if  we  may  use  an  expression  applicable  to  music :  aU  is  dignifia 
cold,  and  calm :  the  sage  thinks,  but  the  schoohnaster  writes.  Never  wt 
the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  more  fully  exemplified  than  i 
the  following  sentence,  from  his  Life  of  Pope,  at  whom  he  has  been  sneei 
ing  for  building  a  grotto :  **  A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  ai 
Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  son 
but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden  ;  and,  a 
some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  fnu 
an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto,  where  necessity  enfoioe( 
a  passage." 

Johnson's  figure  was  large,  robust,  and  unwieldy,  from  corpulency.  Hi) 
appearance  was  rendered  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth  by  sudden  emo 
tions,  which  appeared,  to  a  common  observer,  to  be  involuntary  and  con 
vulsive.  He  had  the  use  of  only  one  eye,  yet  his  visual  perceptions,  ai 
far  as  they  extended,  were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperament,  that  he  never  enjoyed  the  free  and  vigorous  use  d 
his  limbs ;  and  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  straggling  gait  of  one  in 
fetters.  In  his  dress  he  was  singular  and  slovenly;  and  though  he  im- 
proved, in  some  degree,  under  the  lectures  of  Mra.  Thrale,  during  his  long 
residence  in  her  family,  yet  he  could  never  be  said  to  have  completely  sui' 
mounted  particularity. 

He  was  fond  of  good  company  and  good  living,  and  to  the  last  he  kaew 
of  no  method  of  regulating  his  appetite,  but  absolute  restraint,  or  unlimited 
indulgence.    *'  Many  a  day,"  says  Mr.  Boswell  "  did  he  &8t,  many  a  year 
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lefiain  from  wine :  bat  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  Toracioualy ;  when  he  did 
drink,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  bat  not  temper- 
ance." In  conversation  he  was  rude,  intemperate,  overbearing,  and  impa* 
tient  of  contradiction ;  addicted  to  argument,  and  ambitions  of  victory,  he 
was  equaUy  regardless  of  trath  and  fair  reasoning  in  his  approaches  to 
conquest.  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  him,''  said  Goldsmith,  alluding  to 
a  speech  in  one  of  Gibber's  plays ;  "for,  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."  No  man,  however,  possessed  more  ot 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  Johnson ;  was  more  ready  to  assist  dis- 
tress, or  conferred  a  benefit  in  a  more  generous  and  delicate  manner. 
"^ Should  I  ever  need  assistance,"  said  Bishop  Howe,  "may  I  have  such  a 
benefactor  as  Johnson."  "  There  was  no  occasion,"  says  the  same  autho- 
rity, "  that  Johnson  should  teach  us  to  dance,  to  make  a  bow,  or  to  turn  a 
comph'meint:  he  could  teach  us  better  things."  The  flattery  of  friends, 
and  the  homage  paid  to  his  abilities,  made  him  dictatorial,  arrogant  and 
rude,  and  caused  him  sometimes  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  politeness,  and 
even  humanity;  but  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  given  real  cause  for 
ofilence,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  reparation.  He  maintained  under 
his  roof  no  less  than  four  persons,  for  several  years,  two  of  whom  died  in 
his  house ;  and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support,  but  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  afiection.  He  was  above  equivocation,  and  scorned  to 
convey  the  language  of  truth,  however  unpleasant  to  those  who  heard  him, 
by  any  of  those  circumlocutory  channels,  which  are  the  medium  of  discus- 
sion in  polite  society.  Laconic  and  sensible  in  his  ccmversation,  he  despised 
verbosity  and  frivolity  in  others :  to  some  one  who  told  him  of  a  gentleman 
who  wished,  but  was  afraid,  to  speak  to  him,  he  said— ><  he  need  not  to 
have  been  afraid  if  he  had  any  thing  rational  to  say :"  and,  to  a  lady  who 
was  zealous  in  defence  of  some  foolish  production,  he  exclaimed,  **  Pray, 
madam,  be  silent ;  nonsense  can  only  be  defended  by  nonsense."  He 
had  a  somewhat  bigoted,  but  sincere  and  fervent  impression  of  religion  ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  on  his  paying  a  visit  in  Lent,  he  would,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  go  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  when  the  company  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  audibly  repeat  his  devotions.  Some  of  his 
sayings,  as  recorded  by  Boewell,  are  trivial  and  common-place  enough ; 
but  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  followed  up  Johnson  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  a  bailiff,  and  noted  down  his  words  with  all  the  precision 
of  a  spy.  Johnson  could  not  go  down  stairs  to  give  a  guinea  to  a  suppli- 
ant, but  this  book-keeper  of  his  very  echoes  must  <<walk  down  stairs  after 
him  into  the  yard,  to  see  what  passed." 

Among  the  mass  of  gossip  and  anecdote  which  has  been  in  circulation 
of  this  great  man,  we  have  selected  such  as  appears  to  us  the  most  recent, 
entertaining  and  characteristic.  His  talent  for  improvisation  appean  to 
have  been  extraordinary;  nor  was  he  less  felicitous  at  burlesquing  apposi- 
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tioDs  and  antithctet  of  popular  poets  and  dramatiate.  Borne  rwj  imgo* 
nioua  lines  being  qnoCad,  in  which  there  was  more  of  what  the  Italiuu  cnH 
eoncettif  than  senee^  he  thus  pniodied  them  :— - 

If  tiM  hay,  wbo  timiiis  eriM, 
CriM  not  when  his  Mha  iim^ 
'Tk  a  proof  thfU  bs  would  imthw 
Bmcw  a  tunip  than  his  fcther. 

and  to  the  lin»— 

Who  rales  o'er  freemen  should  htmself  be  ftee* 

he  answered-— 

Who  drives  frt  eaao  sfaeuld  hhaself  be  fiit. 

He  used  at  times  to  talk  immoderately  kmd,  and  one  erening  was  domg 
so  behind  the  scenes,  while  Garrick  was  phtjring  King  Lear:  the  actor, 
on  coming  off,  told  him  to  speak  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he  disturbed  hie  feet 
ings.  **  Poh  I**  said  Johnson,  "  Punch  has  no  feelings  :'*  a  reply  whidi 
was  in  accordance  with  the  great  contempt  he  had  for  actors.— -Sir  Joehva 
Reynolds  having  painted  his  portrait,  representing  him  as  rending,  and 
near-sighted,  he  expressed  himself  much  dissatisfied,  saying,  <•  It  is  not 
friendly  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  imperfections  ot  any  man."  Of 
this  circumstance,  Mrs.  Threle  says,  **l  observed  that  he  would  not  be 
known  by  posterity,  for  his  defects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do  his  worst ;"  and 
when  she  adveited  to  his  own  picture  painted  with  the  ear^mmpet,  and 
done  in  this  year  for  Mr.  Thrale,  she  records  Johnson  to  have  answered, 
•«  He  may  paint  himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses ;  but  I  will  not  be  bKnking 
6am.'*<— ^ir  Joshua  used  to  relate  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Johnson : 
About  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  when  they  were  one  evening 
together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells,  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  another 
kdy  of  high  rank  came  in :  Johnson,  thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterds 
were  too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he  and  his  friend  were  ne^^ 
lected  as  low  company,  of  whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamed,  grew 
angry ;  and,  resdmg  to  shook  their  supposed  pride,  by  making  their  greet 
visitors  imagine  they  were  low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  sajring,  «« How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get 
in  a  week,  if  we  were  to  work  as  hard  as  we  could  ?*'— O'Leary  was  very 
anxious  to  be  introduced  te  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Murphy  took  him  one 
morning  to  the  doctor's  lodgings.  On  his  entering  the  room,  the  doctor 
viewed  him  from  top  to  toe,  without  saying  a  word  to  him :  at  length, 
darting  one  of  his  severest  looks  at  him,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  which  O'Leary  made  no  reply.  Upon  which,  the  doctor  said 
to  him,  *«Why  do  jrou  not  answer  me,  sir?'*  <« Faith,  sir,"  said  O'Leary, 
«<  I  cannot  reply  to  you,  because  I  do  not  understand  the  language  in  which 
yon  are  addressing  me."  Upon  this  the  dootor,  with  a  contemptueos 
sneer,  said  to  Murphy,  **  Why,  sirv  this  is  a  pretty  fellow  jrou  have  Ineught 
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hither ; — sir,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  primitive  language.'*  O'Leary 
immediately  bowed  very  low,  and  complimented  the  doctor  with  a  long 
speech  in  Irish,  of  which  the  doctor  not  understanding  a  word,  made  no 
reply,  but  looked  at  Murphy.  0*Leary,  seeing  that  the  doctor  was  puz* 
zled  at  hearing  a  language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  said  to  Murphy, 
pointing  to  the  doctor,  <<This  is  a  pretty  fellow  to  whom  you  have  brought 
me :  si?,  he  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the  sister  kingdom." 
Johnson,  it  seems,  was  not  insensible  to  praise :  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  Life  of  Savage,  which  was  anonymous,  Mr.  Harte,  while  dining 
with  Cave,  spoke  very  handsomely  of  the  work,  l^he  next  time  Cave  met 
Harte,  he  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  man  very  happy  the  other  day  at 
his  house,  by  the  encomiums  he  Bestowed  on  the  author  of  Savage's  Life. 
<'How  could  that  be?"  says  Harte ;  "none  were  present  but  you  and  I.'* 
Cave  replied,  ^  You  might  observe  I  sent  a  plate  of  victuals  behind  the 
screen.  There  skulked  the  biographer,  one  Johnson,  whose  dress  was  so 
shabby  that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance.  He  overheard  our  con- 
versation ;  and  your  applauding  his  performance  delighted  him  exceed* 
ingly." — ^The  following  anecdote  of  Johnson's  meeting  at  Glasgow,  with 
Adam  Smith,  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  Walter  dcott,  which,  he  says, 
Mr.  Boswell  has  omitted  for  obvious  reasotis : — Smith,  it  is  related^  afteir 
leaving  the  party  in  which  he  had  met  JohnsTon,  happened  to  come  to  an* 
other  company,  where,  knowing  that  he  had  been  in  Johnson's  society, 
they  Were  anxious  to  ktiow  whitt  had  passed,  and  the  mote  so,  as  Dr. 
Smith's  temper  seemed  much  ruffled.  At  first.  Smith  would  only  answer, 
«<He'[!r  a  brute— he's  a  brute  !'^  but  on  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that 
Johnson  no  sooner  saiV  Smith,  than  he  attacked  him  for  sonlci  point  of  his 
famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume.  Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  bk 
statement.  •<  What  did  Johnson  say?"  was  the  univeisal  inqtury.  <<  Why, 
he  said,**  riBpfied  Smith,  with  the  deepest  impression  of  Ksentmedt,  **he 
said,  *  Tou  He!*  "—'•And  what  did  you  reply?" — »«I  said,  *  You  are  a  son 

of  a !"•    "On  such  terms,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "did  these  two  great 

mondists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  two 
great  teachers  of  philosophy." 
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^  ^  RASMUS  DARWIN  was  the  son  of  a  barrister,  and 
p   was  born  at  Elveston,  or  Elston,  in  Nottinghamshiref 
I  on  the  12th  of  December,  1731,     He  received  the 
\  radiments  of  education  at  the  granunar-school  of  Ches- 
i  terfield,  whence,  in  1763-4,  he  remored  to  St.  John's 
Q  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  being  intended  for  the  me- 
dical profession,  graduated  M.  B.  in  1756.      Before 
leaving  the  university,  he  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  printed  among  the  Cambridge  collection  of 
verses  on  that  occasion ;  but  the  merits  of  this  production  did  not  rise 
above  mediocrity.    Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinborgli,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Nottingham,  but  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  Lichfield,  where  his  fortunate  cure  of  a  patient,  who  had 
been  given  over  by  a  Celebrated  physician,  established  his  reputation,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity.    In  1757,  he  married  a  Bliss  Howard, 
whom  he  lost,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  after  having  had  by  her  five  chil- 
dren ;  and,  in  1781,  he  united  himself  to  the  widow  of  Colonel  Pole,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  previously  attached.    He  shortly  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Derby,  where  he  completed  his  celebrated  poem  of  The  Botanic 
Qarden,  which  was  published  in  1791,  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  Eco- 
nomy of  Vegetation,  and  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  with  philosophical 
notes.    A  poem  of  such  singular  construction,  and  so  ably  executed,  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  world,  and  placed  the  name  of  Darwin, 
sajTs  Dr.  Aikin,  high  among  the  poets  of  the  time.    In  17M,he  published 
the  first,  and  in  1796,  the  second  volume  of  his  Zoonomia,  or  The  Laws 
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of  Organic  Life ;  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  redace  the  facts  relating  to 
animal  life  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  ;  and,  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  to  unravel  the  theory  of  diseases.  His  fundamental 
notion  in  this  comprehensive  work,  was,  that  man,  animals,  and  vegetables, 
all  took  their  origin  from  living  filaments,  susceptible  of  irritation,  which  is 
the  agent  that  sets  them  in  motion.  In  1800,  appeared  his  Phytologia,  or 
The  Philosophy  of  Agricultare  and  Gardening,  in  which,  says  his  biogra* 
pher,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  "  his  conviction  that  vegetables  are 
remote  links  in  the  chain  of  sentient  existence,  often  hinted  at  in  the 
notes  to  The  Botanic  Garden,  is  here  avowed  in  a  regular  system.*'  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  an  old  mansion,  near  Derby,  and  died  there  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1802;  after  having  prepared  for  the  press  a  poem,  called 
The  Temple  of  Nature,  or  the  Origin  of  Society,  published  in  1803 ;  and 
which,  with  two  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  share 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Systema  Vegetabilium  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
stitute, in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Darwin's 
acknowledged  works. 

In  person,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  above  the  middle  size ;  of  an 
athletic  but  somewhat  corpulent  body ;  with  a  countenance  bearing  traces 
of  the  small-pox ;  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  lameness,  which  rendered 
him  unwieldy  in  his  appearance.  He  stammered  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  almost  unintelligible,  yet  nothing  so  much  annoyed  him  as  to  be 
anticipated  in  his  words.  He  possessed  an  ardent  mind,  a  cheerful  but 
hasty  temper,  and  great  humanity  and  benevolence  of  disposition  ;  which 
was  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  care  of  brute  animals,  and  even  insects. 
He  was  supposed,  says  Dr.  Aikin,  «to  sit  loose  to  religious  sentiments,  and 
was  vulgarly  charged  with  atheism  ;  though  a  poem  of  his  is  extant,  in 
which,  with  great  force  and  beauty,  he  refutes  the  atheistic  system."  As 
a  poet,  the  reputation  of  Darwin  has  greatly  declined,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  his  addressing  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  without  touch- 
ing, or  but  rarely,  the  heart.  Few  poets  have  better  succeeded  in  deh'ght- 
ing  the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  fancy ;  and  in  perspicuity  of  style  he  ha* 
few  equals. 
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celebrated  historian  was  born  at  Edinb«  gfa,  on  tbs 
86th  of  Aprils  1711.     He  was  of  a  good  fiMsilj, 
\i  by  &ther  and  mother,  and  the  former  dying  whde 
was  an  infant,  he  was  brought  up  under  the  caie  of 
mother,  whom  he  describes  as  a  woman  of  singular 
rit.    A  passion  for  literature  took  poraession  of  him 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  education,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  sobriety 
and  studious  disposition,  he  was  destined  by  his  fitmily  for  the  law ;  bat 
M  while  they  fancied,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, ''  I  was  poring  apcn 
Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was  seemly 
deTouring."    His  health,  however,  becoming  impaired  by  sedentary  appli- 
cation,  he,  in  1784»  went  to  Bristol  with  a  view  of  engaging  in  merciiitik 
pursuits,  but  found  them  so  unsuitable  to  his  disposition,  that  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  France,  and  laid  down  a 
plan  of  life  which  he  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.    ^  I  tesolired,'^ 
he  says,  ^<  to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune ;  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  eyery 
object  as  contemptible,  except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  litera- 
ture." 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  England ;  and^  in 
1738,  published  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  the  &te  of  which  he 
describes  by  saying,  ^  it  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press."  Of  too  sanguine 
a  temperament  to  be  discouraged,  he  continued  his  literary  labours,  and, 
in  174%  printed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  first  part  of  his  Essays,  which  were 
received  in  a  manner  that  fully  compensated  for  his  former  disappoint- 
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meikts.  In  1745*  he  w^t  to  England  as  tutor  to  the  young  Marquefla  of 
Annandale,  and  after  remaining  m  that  sitaatioii  for  a  twehenonth,  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  profesaorshif)  of  moml  philoMphy  at  Edinhurgh^ 
hot,  although  strongly  supported,  the  notoriety  ef  his  skeptieal  opintona 
prevented  his  snccess.  In  1746,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  General 
St.  Ckir  to  attend  him  as  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  ended  in  an 
incursion  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and,  in  1747,  he  acoompanied  kirn  in 
his  military  embassy  to  the  oourts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  latter  place,  imagining  that  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
had  failed  of  success  from  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter,  he  pnblished 
the  first  part  of  the  work  anew,  under  the  title  of  on  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  Its  new  shape,  howerer,  made  but  little  differ- 
ence in  its  snccess ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  Htaie  observes,  *«  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while  my  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and 
neglected." 

His  disappointment  was  increased  by  the  failure  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
Essays ;  but  borne  up  by  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  he,  in 
1749,  went  to  his  brother's  residence  in  Scotland,  and  composed  his  Poli- 
tical Discourses,  and  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principies  of  Morals,  both  of 
which  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  I76S.  At  this  time,  his  former 
publications  had  begun  to  attract  notice,  and  more  than  one  answer  had 
been  written  to  his  Essays,  of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice,  having 
made  a  fixed,  resolution,  which  he  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to 
anybody.  His  Political  Discourses  were  fevouraUy  received  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  but  his  Principles  of  Morals,  although,  in  his  own  opinion, 
incomparably  the  best  of  all  his  writings,  came,  as  he  says,  unnoticed  and 
unobserved  into  the  world.  In  the  year  of  its  pubKcation,  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  chosen  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when  the 
large  library  of  which  he  had  the  command,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
writing  the  History  of  England.  ^  Being  frightened,''  he  says,  «  with  the 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  ci  seventeen  hundred 
years,  I  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  an  epoch 
when  I  thought  the  misrepresentation  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take 
place."  The  history  of  this  period  appeared  in  one  quarto  volume,  in 
11^ ;  but  instead  of  meeting  with  the  applause  which  he  confesses  he 
expected,  it  was  assailed,  as  he  tells  ns,  *<by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disap* 
probation,  and  even  detestation."  The  only  individuals  of  literary  con- 
sideration from  whom  he  received  encouragement  to  proceed,  were  the 
primates  of  England  and  Ireland,  Drs.  Herring  and  Stone ;  while  the  sale 
was  so  inconsidemUe,  that,  in  the  course  6f  a  twelvemonth,  only  forty-five 
copies  were  disposed  of.  He  attributed  the  opposition  it  met  with  to  the 
regret  expressed  by  the  author  for  the  fiite  of  Charles  I^  and  the  Barl  of 
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Strafibrd ;  bat  in  all  probability  it  arose  from  the  contemptaoas  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  of  adverse  religious  parties. 

He  was  so  fiir  discoaraged  by  the  reception  of  his  work,  that  he  rpsolved 
to  quit  his  country  for  ever,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  France. 
The  war,  however,  breaking  out  between  that  country  and  England,  his 
intention  was  frustrated,  and  he  determined  to  perseyere  in  his  historical 
design.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  his  Natural  History  of  Religion, 
which  was  answered  by  Warburton,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Hard,  in  ''a 
pamphlet,"  says  our  author,  that  ^  gave  me  some  consolation  for  the  odier- 
wise  indifierent  reception  of  my  performance.*'  In  1760,  appeared  his 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  containing  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  1659,  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  This  performance  was  not  less  obnoK- 
ious  than  his  first  published  volume,  but  being  now  grown  ^  callous  against 
the  impressions  of  public  folly,"  he  devoted  himself,  with  calm  persever- 
ance, to  the  early  part  of  the  English  History,  which  he  completed  in  two 
volumes,  in  1761, 

Notwithstanding  the  altogether  unftivoamble  reception  of  his  History  of 
England,  which  has  now  become  a  chief  standard  work,  our  author  re- 
ceived a  sum  for  the  copyright,  which,  together  with  a  pension  he  enjoyed 
through  the  influence  of  Liord  Bute,  had  procured  him  not  only  independ- 
ence but  opulence.  He,  thereforoi  meditated  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
philosophical  retirement,  when,  in  1768,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  where  his  literary 
reputation  obtained  for  him  a  reception  which,  after  the  apathy  of  his  own 
countrymen,  astonished  and  delighted  him.  He  remained  at  the  French 
capital,  in  the  situation  of  ehargi  taffaxttM^  until  the  beginning  of  1766, 
when  he  returned  to  England  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Roasseao, 
who  is  said  to  have  ropaid  the  delicate  and  generous  behaviour  of  oar 
author  with  his  usual  ingratitude.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed  undei^seo- 
retary  of  state  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  after  holding  that  situation  for  about 
two  years,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  1769,  with  a  fortune  of  JSIOOO  a 
year.  The  next  four  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  reputation ;  the  succeeding  portion  is  best  described  towards  the 
close  of  his  autobiography,  dated  April  18,  1776.  ^  In  spring,  17T5»*' 
he  says,  <*  I  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave 
me  no  alarm,  but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  become  mortal  and  incor^ 
able.  I  now  reckon  upon  a  speedy  dissolution.  I  have  suffered  very 
little  pain  fit>m  my  disorder;  and  what  is  more  strange,  have,  notwith- 
standing the  great  decline  of  my  person,  never  suflered  a  moment's  abate- 
ment of  my  spirits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my  lile, 
which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point 
to  this  latter  period.    I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in  duty,  and  the 
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same  gayety  in  company.  I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty-five,  by 
dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and  though  I  see  many 
symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at  last  with  additional 
lustre,  I  know  that  I  could  have  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at  present.'* 

After  having  finished  the  account  of  his  life,  he,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  went  to  England  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  but  returned 
with  no  benefit,  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  London  and  Bath.  He  now 
employed  himself  in  correcting  his  works  for  a  new  edition,  and  consider- 
ing himself  as  a  dying  man,  talked  ftimiliarly,  and  even  jocularly,  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  To  one  oi  his  friends,  who,  struck  by  his  cheer- 
fulness, could  not  help  expressing  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  said, ''  Tour 
hopes  are  groundless ;  I  am  dying  as  ftat  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any, 
could  wish,  and  as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could  desire." 
His  weakness  increased  daOy,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  96th  of  August, 
1T70»  when  he  expired,  says  Dr.  Black,  ^  in  such  a  happy  composure  of 
mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it." 

Hume  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of  his  own  character : 
he  describes  himself  as  a.  man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper, 
of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little 
susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  his  passions.  This 
account  of  himself  is  fully  corroborated  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  speaks 
of  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  in  the  highest  strain  of  eulogy: 
**  Upcfa  the  whole,"  sap  the  doctor,  in  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the 
death  of  Hume,  <«  I  have  always  considered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime,  and 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
virtuous  man  as,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  Of  this 
frailty,  he  exhibited  no  inconsiderable  portion,  in  treating  all  systems  of 
religion  as  founded  in  supentition ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  a  levity  of 
conduct  immediately  preceding  his  death,  which  was  beyond  the  dignity 
even  of  a  philosopher,  as  it  was  certainly  very  opposite  to  the  unpretending 
resignation  of  a  dying  Christian.  His  peraon  had  no  affinity  to  his  mind ; 
his  face  was  broad  and  fiat,  his  mouth  wide,  his  eyes  vacant,  and  the  cor- 
pulency of  bis  whole  perscm  is  said  to  have  been  better  fitted  to  communi- 
cate the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman  than  of  a  refined  philosopher. 
At  Turin,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  and,  addressing  her,  declared  that  he 
was  **abimSj  aniantV^  "Oh!  pour  aneanti,"  replied  the  lady,  ^*ce 
n'est  en  effet  qu'une  operation  trds  naturelle  de  votre  systeme." 

In  his  intellectual  character,  he  takes  his  place  in  the  firat  rank  of 
modem  philosophical  skeptics,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  writera 
have  insisted  on  their  theories  with  more  vigour,  self-command,  or  ability. 
The  merit  erf*  his  History  of  England  is  now  generaOy  allowed,  though 
notwithstanding  his  own  chum  to  perfect  impartiality,  prejudices,  particu- 
m  ST 
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larly  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  appear  in  his  work,  bxui    e 
been  accused  of  colouring  facts  to  support  his  favourite   and  some 
erroneous  position,  that  the  English  constitution  cannot  bo  cansidetea 
regular  plan  of  liberty  before  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuaite.     VJpon 
whole,  however,  few  historians  are  more  free  from  prejadice  than  * 

nor  is  he  oflen  excelled  in  the  clearness  and  eloquence  of  biB  stylo* 
seven  years  after  his  death  appeared  an  Essay  on  Suicido,  g^^     J 
believed  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  pen,  and  which,  it  is  "W 
would  have  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  had  not^the  booksellers  boon  airsKi 
publish  it. 

An  anecdote  of  Hume  is  told  in  one  of  Dr.  Beattie's  letters  to  M»-  ^^ 
tague,  which  shows,  that  however  sincere  a  skeptic  our  author  may 
been,  he  admitted  the  propagation  of  his  opinions  might  be  ^^f^'"-.^^^ 
the  morals,  if  not  the  happiness,  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  m  ^^ 

world.    "  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Beattie,  "  was  boasting  to  Doc^«  Oxegory ^    ^ 
among  his  disciples  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  honour  to    ^^^"^  '  .. 

the  fair  sex.    *  Now,  tell  me,'  said  the  doctor,  *  whether,  if     Y^^      .  *     .. 
or  a  daughter,  you  would  unth  them  to  be  your  disciple^  ^     '^  ,    . 

before  you  answer  me ;  for,  I  assure  you,  that,  whatever  y^our  answer  i»» 
will  not  conceal  it.*  Mr.  Hume,  with  a  smile,  and  some  iM^esitBtioOf  wMat 
this  reply:  «No;  I  believe  skepticism  may  be  too  sturdT^  a  rirtae  wr  • 
woman.*  " — At  another  time,  Mrs.  Mallet,  wife  of  the  poet,  meeting  lum 
at  an  assembly,  boldly  accosted  him  in  these  words : — ^  Mr.  ^*"°^^ 
me  leave  to  introduce  myself  to  you ;  we  Deists  ought  to  know  ^^ 
other."— >« Madam,"  replied  he,  "lam  no  Deist;  IdonO*  ^^  "*^^^ 
so ;  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  appellation." 
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HENRY   FIELDING. 

gENRY  FIELDING,  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
^  and  the  son  of  Lieutenant-general  Fielding,  by  his  first 
^    wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gould,  was  bom  at 
l^    Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  on 
f^   the  22d  of  April,  1707.     The  first  rudiments  of  his 
I    education  were  acquired  under  Mr.  Oliver,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Parson  Trulliber,  in  Joseph 
Andrews.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  applied  closely  to 
study,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.    On  leaving  school,  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
civil  law  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  his  father  being 
unable  to  continue  the  necessary  pecuniary  supplies,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, at  the  age  of  little  more  than  nineteen.    Althou^  his  course  of  legal 
education  was  thus  interrupted,  he  had  accumulated  a  large  store  of  solid 
learning ;  and,  amidst  his  wildest  subsequent  dissipation,  the  love  of  read- 
ing and  of  literary  intercourse  never  forsook  him. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  his  brilliant  wit,  humour,  and  high  relish 
of  social  enjoyment,  soon  brought  him  into  great  request  with  men  of  taste 
and  literature^,  as  well  as  with  the  voluptuous  of  less  refinement.  The 
dissipated  habits  which  he  thus  acquired,  speedily  involved  him  in  pecu- 
niary difiiculties ;  for,  although  his  father  professed  to  allow  him  J6200  a 
year,  this  allowance,  as  Fielding  used  to  say,  "  any  one  might  pay  who 
would." 

Under  these  circumstances  he  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and,  in  1727,  produced  a  comedy,  in  five  acts,  called  Love  in  several 
Masques.  The  piece,  which  was  fovourably  received  contained  much 
smart,  and  even  witty  dialogue ;  but  none  of  that  finished  development  of 
plot  and  character  which  he  subsequently  displayed  in  his  classic  perform- 
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ances.    The  same  obeerrations  will  apply  to  bis  next  effbrt,  T'    :3ie  Temph 
Beau,  also  a  comedy,  in  five  acts,  which  appeared  in  17^:  tV^^  b^'^  ''     ^ 
the  Banger  class,  (though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  piece    preceded    c 
Suspicious  Husband,)  and  is  endowed  with  a  good  stock  of  wit  ^^"  ^     ^' 
but  the  grouping  of  the  chaiacters  is  straggling  and  inefficient*   ^ 
not  afford  space  for  a  separate  mention  of  all  Fielding's  draiO^;^  •     "^     ' 


tions ;  they  were  mostly  written  between  1727  and  the  end  o^^^     "V^ 
that  he  produced  about  eighteen  dramas,  of  various  lengths,  b^^^^^Aq^^ 
thirty.     Those  that  have  longest  kept  the  stage  are.  The  W^ 
an  alteration  of  his  Tom  Thumb ;  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid 
Unmasked ;  and  two  excellent  adaptations  from  Moli^re, — th« 
the  Mock  Doctor.   His  theatrical  performances  altogether  amoua 
aix,  thirteen  of  which  are  comedies  in  three  or  five  acts ;  alt 
some  sterling  matter,  though  they  cannot  be  commended  as  m* 
of  delicacy  or  composition.    It  was  his  own  observation  that 
writing  for  the  stage  when  he  ought  to  have  begun  ;  and,  < 
extreme  haste  in  whidi  his  pieces  were  put  together,  it  is  eas5^ ' 
for  his  not  holding  a  more  distinguished  rank  among  dram^^^^^^^^ 
peafs,  also,  that  he  had  no  overweening  respect  for  the  jtx3S°^«ntQ^» 
theatrical  audience.    When  The  Wedding  Day,  the  last  of    *^^  *™^ 
was  forthcomiag,  in  174S,  Oarrick,  who  played  in  it,  told  tl»^    ^^^M 
was  apprehensive  that  the  audience  would  take  offence  at  a  ci&t^^^^Y''^ 
and  therefore  begged  it  might  be  expunged.    "No>'*  said  F"i^^^'  "^ 
the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that  out.'*     The  di^^^^^^^ 
of  the  house  was  aroused  at  the  place  the  actor  had  anticip^'^^^^'  , 
retired,  chafing,  to  the  green*room,  where  the  author  was  aola^^^^  ^^ 
withabotUe.    "  What's  the  matter,  Garrick  r  said  he  ;«  W»^^^*  ™  ^^^ 
hissing  now r— "Why,  the  scene  that  I  begged  you  to  jr^^'*'^*^ '  ^ 
knew  it  would  not  do ;  and  they  have  frightened  me  so  that  I  ^i^    '^  ^^^ 
able  to  collect  myself  again  the  whole  evening.''    **  Oh»  curse  tJ^^^^^  ^ 
Fielding,  "they  homt  found  it  out,  have  they!" 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  Fielding  married  Miss  Cmddock,  o^^^^  9wis\miy, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whose  domestic  virtues  appeair  to  ha'^'^^^^  fifforded 
the  materials  from  which  he  drew  the  exquisite  character  of  Am  ^mlia*    Bei 
marriage  portion  was  dS1600 ;  and  his  mother  dying  about  the  ^sawe  time    / 
a  small  estate  at  Stower,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  iS2(X)  per  year,  deTolved  to' 
him.    Upon  his  retirement  to  this  place,  he  commenced  keeping  an  esta- 
blishment far  beyond  his  means,  and  in  less  than  three  years  found  himself 
in  greater  indigence  than  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  youo^  iamily  to 
support.    He  now,  for  the  first  time,  determined  steadily  to    pursue  his 
legal  studies,  and  for  that  jpurpose  took  chambers  in  the  Templ^«  *^^  sooa 
made  himself  master  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  professional  l^^^owledge. 

After  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  attended  the  courts  at  Weatnuns*'^'*  ^'^  ^"^ 
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yelled  the  western  circuit ;  but  his  constitution  being  unequal  to  the  active 
labours  of  his  profession,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  renounce  it,  bat  not 
without  having  given  some  proof  of  his  legal  attainments,  in  the  composition 
of  two  manuscript  volumes  on  Crown  Law.  A  great  number  of  fugitive 
political  tracts  also  came  from  his  pen  at  this  time,  and  the  periodical 
paper,  called  The  Champion,  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  abilities  for 
support. 

His  Essays  on  Conversation,  and  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters 
of  Men,  the  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  and  the  History  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  were  among  the  earliest  fruits  of  his  literary  industry,  and 
formed  the  principal  means  of  his  support  while  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  bar. 

In  1742,  appeared  his  first  complete  novel, of  Joseph  Andrews,  which 
produced  him  both  fame  and  emolument,  though  the  latter  was  not  suffi* 
cient  to  remove  the  embarrassments  of  one  who  could  learn  any  thing  but 
economy.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  which  he  felt  with  an  anguish  that 
threatened  the  Joss  of  his  reason,  added  to  his  difficulties ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to  continue  his  literary  laboura. 
These  he  resumed  by  engaging  in  two  periodical  papera,  called  The  True 
P&triot,  and  The  Jacobite  Journal,  which  he  conducted  in  a  manner  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  the  existing  government,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
office  of  a  Middlesex  justice.  This  was  a  situation  at  that  time  not  alto- 
gether congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  but  Fielding  did  much  to 
increase  its  respectability  by  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties. 
Nor  was  his  pen  idle :  he  published  many  pamphlets  respecting  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  regulation  of  the  police ;  and  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robberies,  Ac.,  made  a  great  impression  at 
the  period. 

In  the  midst  of  these  laboun,  he  found  time  to  complete  his  master-piece, 
Tom  Jones,  which,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Littleton,  he  calls  the  labour 
of  some  yeara  of  his  life.  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  confessedly  unrivalled, 
both  for  variety  and  consistency,  and  every  page  teems  with  observation 
and  character ;  the  author  is  animated  throughout  with  a  genuine  love  of 
goodness  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  character  of 
Jones  is  an  encouragement  to  imprudence ;  but  All  worthy,  who  is  a  man 
of  prudence  as  well  as  benevolence,  is  evidently  the  model  whom  the 
author  holds  out  for  imitation ;  Jones  never  commits  an  imprudence  with- 
out finding  it  involve .  him  ih  distress ;  and  is  finally  made  happy,  not  by 
his  vices  or  follies^  which  alwaya  keep  him  off  his  haven,  hut  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate," says  Fielding,  "  that  virtue  and  innocen(;je  can  scarce  ever  be  in- 
jured but  by  indiscretion  ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  often  betrays  them 
into  the  snares  that  deceit  and  villany  spread  for  them." 
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The  novel  of  Amelia,  which  succeeded  Tom  Jones,  (December,  1751,] 
although  it  may  not  display  the  intense  glow  of  colouring  and  coDsummate 
skill  in  composition  which  characterize  the  former  work,  exhibits  a  deli- 
cious mellowness  and  pathetic  power  which  are  equally  enchanting.  Not- 
withstanding his  ill  state  of  health,  and  the  time  consumed  by  his  magiste- 
rial duties.  Fielding,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Amelia,  started  a  new 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Covent  Garden  Journal,  which  was  published 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  conducted  much  to  public  amusement  for 
a  twelvemonth,  when  the  writer's  increased  infirmities  obliged  him  to  abaa- 
don  the  undertaking. 

He  was  now  recommended  to  take  a  journey  to  Lisbcn,  which  he  reached 
in  August,  1754,  having  written  an  interesting  account  of  his  Toyage  to 
that  city,  where  he  died  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  in  the  fortj- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 

The  person  of  Fielding  was  tall,  handsome  and  robust,  and  his  constita- 
don  proportionably  vigorous ;  but  early  dissipation,  aggravated,  probably, 
in  his  maturer  years,  by  mental  vexation  and  want  of  sufficient  bodily 
exercise,  brought  him  to  a  painful  and  untimely  end.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  malignant  deceivers  who  decry  those  virtues  they  have  not  had  the 
fortitude  to  practise;  but,  like  Steele,  (to  whom,  both  in  character  and 
genius,  he  bean  a  strong  resemblance,)  he  everywhere  inculcates,  directly 
or  by  inference,  the  duty  and  advantages  of  enlightened  prudence ;  and  is 
the  indignant  satirist  only  in  branding  selfishness,  injustice,  and  hypocrisy. 
Ahhough,  perhaps,  possessed  of  as  strong  animal  spirits  as  ever  glowed  in 
a  human  frame,  he  was  remarkable  for  conjugal  tenderness  and  c<»islancy, 
and  equally  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  paternal  duties.  In  reli- 
gious principle  he  was  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  he  had  even  contemplated 
an  answer  to  the  theological  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  and  made  considera- 
ble preparations  for  the  purpose.  As  a  writer,  his  faculties  were  not  only 
vast,  but  admirably  balanced :— taste  and  learning,  invention  and  observa- 
tion, wit,  sense,  feehng  and  humour,  glow  in  his  pages  with  united  lustre; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  superficial  blemishes,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  moralist, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced  that  Henry  Fielding  ranks  in  the  first  class 
of  the  literary  ornaments  of  his  country.  His  chief  defects  are  an  occa 
sional  coarseness  of  language,  and  a  proneness  to  excuse  palpaUe  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  of  conduct,  on  the  score  of  "  goodness  of  heart,*' 
which  he  himself  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  fiirther  from  his  intentions  than  indecency  of  expression  or  im- 
norality  of  sentiment. 
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nOMAS  QRAY,  the  only  son  of  a  money  scrivener,  was 
bom  on  Comhill,  London,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1716. 
He  receJFedhis  education  at  Eton,  and  Peter-house,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  obtained 
him  an  early  reputation,  and  were  inserted  in  the  Muss 
Etonenses.  In  1738,  he  removed  to  London  with  the 
intention  of  studying  for  the  bar,  but  having  previously 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Horace  Walpole,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  him  abroad,  where  they  quarrelled,  and  returned  home  sepa« 
rately.  It  is  probable  that  Qray  received  an  insult  not  to  be  forgiven,  for 
we  learn  from  Cole,  in  his  Athens  Cantabrigienses,  that  when  matters 
were  made  up  between  them,  and  our  author  accepted  Walpole's  invitation 
to  Strawberry  Hill,  he  told  his  host  that  he  came  to  wait  on  him  as  civility 
required,  but  by  no  means  would  he  ever  be  there  on  the  terms  of  his 
former  friendship,  which  he  had  totally  cancelled.  During  Gray's  resi- 
dence on  the  continent,  he  not  only  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  native 
language  and  customs,  but  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  music. 

On  the  death  of  his  father.  Gray,  who  was  left  but  a  small  property, 
retired  to  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  civil  law,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  renounced  all  thoughts  of  going  to  the  bar.  Literary  pursuits  now 
occupied  him  closely  for  some  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  read  almost 
every  English  author  of  note,  besides  Propertius,  Ovid,  Petrarch  and 
othera,  from  some  of  whose  works  he  made  translations.  So  tardy,  how- 
ever, was  be  in  the  production  of  his  own  compositions,  that  although  his 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  was  finished  in  1742,  it  did  not 
appear  until  1747 ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  printing  of  a 
surreptitious  copy,  that,  in  1761,  he  published  his  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.    No  poem  ever  produced  so  great  a  sensation 
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iave  made  the  office  less  of  a  sinecure  than  his  predecessors,  but  his  ill 
ilth  and  inactive  habits  did  not  suffer  him  to  do  more  than  to  sketch  a 
D  for  his  inauguration  speech,  shortly  afler  which  he  died,  on  the  80th 
ruly,  im. 

liny  was  small  of  stature,  and  finical  in  his  appearance  and  gait ;  he 
1  a  foppish  attention  to  dress ;  and,  although  he  had  humour  and  a 
Kk  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  was  so  fastidiously  delicate,  that  the  least 
lency  to  coarseness,  or  vulgar  or  unrefined  manners,  was  sure  to  disturb 
equanimity.  This,  Mason  attributes  to  "an  afiectation  in  delicacy  and 
minacy,"  rather  "than  to  the  things  themselves;"  adding,  that  Graj 
lose  to  put  on  this  appearance  before  persons  whom  he  did  not  wish  tc 
we.**  Whatever  were  his  peculiarities,  no  one  has  disputed  his  amiabli 
>osition,  and  exemplary  mode  of  life.  He  was  temperate,  sincere,  oi 
ct  morality,  and  so  independent,  that  he.  carried  his  fear  of  receiving 
3ur8  to  a  blamable  extent,  NotwithstandiBg^  his  high  reputation,  he 
libited  no  sign  of  vanity,  and  bore  the  attacks  of  critics  with  the  m^l 
y  negligence. 

t  has  been  truly  observed  of  Gray,  that  no  modem  poet  has  left  so  many 
impies  of  what  he  designed,  or  so  little  executed  ;  for  what  he  did  not 
:>nce  complete,  he  seldom  had  sufficient  regard  for  to  return  to.  The 
le,  however,  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  has  secured  him  lasting 
pularity  as  a  lyric  poet ;  and  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  his 
gment  of  An  Essay  on  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,  he 
d  equal  capacities  for  excellence  m  the  didactic  style.  As  a  writer  of 
tin  verse  he  has  been  equalled  by  few ;  and  his  letters,  which  are  to  be 
md  in  the  account  of  his  life,  by  his  friend  Mason,  have  been  universally 
Hired.  In  allusion  to  that  portion  of  them  describing  his  travels.  Dr. 
mson  says,  "he  that  reads  his  epistolary  narrative  wishes,  that  to  travel, 
i  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  the  employment  of  Gray."  In 
>  poetical  compositions  he  is  lofty,  energetic,  and  harmonious ;  and,  to 
ote  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  traveller,  Clarke,  "  his 
itings,  both  in  style  and  diction,  were  a  century  before  the  age  in  which 
wrote." 

Beattie  says  of  him,  "  Setting  aside  his  merit  as  a  poet,  which,  however, 
my  opinion,  is  greater  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast,  in  this 
in  any  other  nation,  I  found  him  possessed  of  the  most  exact  taste,  thd 
iindest  judgment  and  the  most  extensive  learning." 
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FRANCIS  RAVAILLAC. 

RANGIS  RAVAILLAC,  the  infamous  ass 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  a  natiTe  of 
gouleme,  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution 
about  32  years  of  age.     The  circumsUiDCC 
tending  this  assassination  are  thus  nanaU 
^  the   Pictorial  History  of  France: — ^The 
I  wished  to  leave  the  regency  to  Mary  de  Me 
assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  persons,  c) 
from  among  the  most  competent  in  the  king 
Concini  and  his  wife  counselled  him  to  cause  the  queen  to  be  anointe< 
crowned  before  his  departure.     He  consented  to  it  with  regret,  not 
standing  the  sad  presentiments  which  came  over  him.     ^'My  friend 
often  said  to  Sully,  '*they  will  kill  me.    For  my  enemies  there 
remedy  but  my  death."  « 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  1610 ;  the  <] 
was  to  make  her  entry  into  Paris  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  AL 
had  the  troops  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Champagne,  and  the  king 
waited  for  the  entry  which  had  been  arranged  to  put  himself  at  their 
We  shall  here  relate  what  followed  in  the  quaint  language  of  L'£ 
Like  Julius  Cesar,  Henry  appears  to  have  been  warned  of  his  coming 
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but  in  vain.  **  On  Friday,  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  a  day  sad  and  fatal  for 
France,  the  king,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  heard  mass  at  the  Feuilhinta.  On 
his  return,  he  withdrew  to  his  cabinet,  where  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  his 
natural  son,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  affection,  sought  him,  to  tell  him  that 
an  individaal  named  La  Brosse,  a  professor  of  astrology,  had  told  him  that 
the  constellation  under  which  his  majesty  was  bom  threatened  him  with 
great  danger  on  that  very  day,  and  therefore  he  advised  him  to  be  espe- 
cially  on  his  guard.  ^  La  Brosse  is  a  cunning  old  trickster,'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, to  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  *  who  wishes  to  have  some  of  your  money ; 
and  you  are  a  young  fool  to  believe  him.  Our  days  are  all  numbered 
before  God.'  The  duke,  upon  that,  went  to  report  what  had  passed 
to  the  queen,  who  entreated  the  king  not  to  leave  the  Louvre  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  gave  the  same  reply  to  her  which  he  had  given  to 
the  duke. 

*' After  dinner,  the  king  threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  rest ;  but  not  being 
able  to  sleep,  he  rose,  sad,  uneasy  and  thoughtful,  and  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  chamber  for  some  time,  and  then  again  laid  down  on 
the  bed.  8tiU  unable  to  sleep,  he  rose,  and  asked  the  exempt  of  the 
guards  what  time  it  was  ?  The  exempt  replied  that '  it  was  four  o'clock ;' 
and  said, '  Sire,  I  see  your  majesty  is  sad  and  pensive ;  it  would  be  better 
that  you  should  take  a  little  air.  That  will  refresh  your  spirits.'—'  WeU 
said,'  replied  the  king;  *  order  my  carriage  to  be  brought.  I  will  go  to 
the  arsenal  to  see  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  is  indisposed,  and  who  takes  a 
bath  to-day.' 

^  The  carriage  was  made  ready,  and  he  left  the  Louvre,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  Marshal  de  Lavardin, 
Roquelaure,  La  Force,  Mirabeau,  and  Liancourt,  his  first  gentleman.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  sieur  de  Yitry,  captain  of  his  guards,  to  go 
to  the  palace  to  hasten  the  preparations  which  were  making  for  the  entry 
of  the  queen,  and  directed  that  his  guards  should  remain  at  the  Louvre. 
Such  being  the  arrangements,  the  king  was  followed  but  by  a  small  party 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  a  few  valets  on  foot.  The  carriage  was 
unfortunately  open  at  each  door,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  king 
wished  to  see,  as  he  passed  along,  the  preparations  which  were  making  in 
the  city.  His  carriage  was  entering  the  rue  St.  Honor^  from  that  of 
Ferronnerie,  when  it  encountered  on  one  side  a  vehicle  laden  with  wine, 
and  on  the  other  a  wagon  filled  with  hay,  which  caused  some  obstruction, 
and  he  was  forced  to  halt,  as  the  street  was  very  narrow,  from  the  shops 
coming  forward,  which  were  built  against  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
Innocents. 

"Being  thus  impeded,  a  great  portion  of  the  valets  passed  on  foot  into 
the  cemetery,  to  run  more  at  their  ease,  and  to  get  before  the  carriage  to 
the  end  of  the  street.    Of  two  valets^  who  alone  followed  the  coach»  one 
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went  forward  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  the  other  was  stooping  to  tie 
his  garter,  when  a  miscreant  from  hell,  called  Francis  Ravailkct  a  Badw 
of  Angouleme,  who  had  had  time  during  the  pause  which  had  taken  place 
to  note  on  which  side  the  king  was  seated,  mounted  on  the  wheel  ai  the 
carriage,  and,  with  a  two-edged  knife,  struck  the  king  a  blow  between  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  a  little  above  the  heart,  which  caused  the  king  to 
exclaim, '  I  am  wounded  I*  The  villain,  without  being  frightened,  repeated 
the  assault,  and  struck  a  second  blow  on  the  heart,  from  which  the  king, 
having  breathed  one  deep  sigh,  immediately  expired.  This  second  blow 
was  followed  by  a  third,  so  fierce  was  the  parricide  against  the  king  ;  but 
this  only  struck  the  sleeve  of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon. 

**  Most  surprising  to  relate^  none  of  the  lords  who  were  seated  in  the 
carriage  with  the  king  had  seen  him  struck ;  and  if  the  hellish  monster 
had  thrown  away  his  knife,  it  had  not  been  known  from  what  quarter  the 
violence  had  proceeded.  He,  however,  remained  fixed,  as. if  to  make  him- 
self seen,  and  to  glory  in  the  greatest  of  assassinations.'* 

Ravailiac's  parents  lived  upon  alms.  His  father  was  an  inferior  retainer 
to  the  law,  and  his  son  had  been  bred  up  in  the  same  profession.  Ravail- 
lac  had  set  up  a  claim  to  an  estate,  but  the  cause  went  against  him,  which 
afllected  his  mind.  He  afterwards  kept  a  school,  and  receired  gifts  of  small 
value,  from  the  parents  of  those  whom  he  taught,  yet  he  had  much  ado  to 
live.  When  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  horrid  execrations, 
but  always  insisted  that  he  acted  from  his  own  motive,  and  that  he  could 
accuse  nobody.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had  made  the 
amende  honorable  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Qreve ;  and  being  brought  upon  a  scafibld,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine 
in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  His  right  hand,  with  the  knife  with 
which  he  did  the  murder  fiwtened  in  it,  was  fiist  burnt  in  a  slow  fire ;  then 
the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted  lead, 
oil,  pitoh,  and  rosin,  poured  into  the  wounds,  and  through  a  clay  funnel 
into  his  bowels  by  the  navel.  The  people  refused  to  pray  for  him  ;  and 
when,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came  to  be 
dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  one  of  those  that  were  brought  appearing 
to  be  but  weak,  one  of  the  spectators  offered  his  own,  with  which  the  crimi- 
nal was  much  moved :  he  is  said  to  have  then  made  a  confession,  which 
was  so  written  by  the  greffier  Yoisin,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be 
read.  He  was  very  earnest  for  absolution,  which  his  confessor  refused, 
unless  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices.  *«  Qive  it  me  conditionally,"  said 
he;  <«upon  condition  that  I  have  told  the  truth,'*  which  they  did.  His 
body  was  so  robust  that  it  resisted  the  force  of  the  four  horses ;  and  the 
executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into  quarters,  which  the  people 
dragged  through  the  streets.  The  bouse  in  which  he  was  bom  was  de- 
molished^ and  a  eolamn  c^  infamy  erected i  his  father  and  mother  were 
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banished  from  AngoulSme,  and  Of dered  to  qait  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of 
being  hanged,  if  they  returned,  without  any  form  of  process ;  his  brothers, 
sisters,  uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  the  name 
Ravaillac,  and  to  assume  some  other.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  execrable 
monster,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  suffered  himself  to  be  impelled 
to  such  an  act  by  the  seditious  sermons  and  books  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 
Henry,  rather  out  of  fear  than  love,  had  recalled  and  caressed,  and  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart.  Neither  the  dying  words  of  Ravail- 
lac,  nor  so  much  of  his  process  as  was  published,  were  credited  by  his 
contemporaries.  Various  reports  were  circulated  which  it  is  unnecess»ry  to 
recapitulate,  as  they  were  totally  untupported  by  any  eridence. 
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EORGE  BRIDGES  RODNEY  was  bom  i 

His  fether  was  a  naval  officer ;  commaiK 

the  time  of  his  son's  biith,  the  yacht  in  wl 

king,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Chandoe,  wi 

ing  to  or  from  Hanover,  he  asked  and  c 

leave  to  call  his  infiuit  son  George  Bridges 

royal  and  noble  god&thers  advised  Captain ! 

to  educate  his  boy  for  his  own  profession, 

ing  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  should  display,  8 

regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit.     Of  young  Rodney's  earl 

tions  in  the  service  of  his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  U 

when  we  find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  commodore,  sent  but  to  make  a 

discoveries  respecting  an  island,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  abo 

degrees  north  latitude,  and  about  three  hundred  leagues  west  of  En 

but  he  returned  without  having  seen  any  such  island.     In  the  waj 

soon  followed  this  voyage  of  discovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rai 

lear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace ;  wl 

1760  and  1760  he  considerably  damaged,  together  with  some  sb 

In  1761,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  isigainst  Martinico,  which 

duced  in  the  beginning  of  1702,  and  about  the  same  time,  St.  Lui 

rendered  to  Captain  Harvey.     Both  were  restored  at  the  peace  oi 

In  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  created  a  K.  B.,  but  being  inattei 
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economy,  his  circnmstancef)  became  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  country.    He  was  in  France  when  that  court  took  a  decided 
part  with  America  against  Great  Britain ;  and  some  men  in  power  ofiered 
him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy,  if  he  would  carry  arms  against 
his  own  country.    This  ofier  he  rejected  with  indignation.     When  the 
divisions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  excited  in  the  British  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  ministry 
to  procure  experienced  and  popular  commanders  for  their  fleets.  Lord  Sand- 
wich wrote  to  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney,  oflfering  him  a  principal  command ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  money  to  pay  his  accounts  in 
France,  so  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.     The  money, 
it  has  been  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  courtiers  whose  ofier  he 
had  before  indignantly  rejected.    He  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and 
was  again  employed.    His  first  exploit  was  in  January,  17S0,  when  he 
took  nineteen  Spanish  transports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa,  with  a  sixty* 
four  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates.    On  the  16th  of  January,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  Don  John  do 
Langara ;  of  which  one  was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were 
taken,  dnd  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  ship, 
and  the  rest  were  much  shattered.    In  April,  1780,  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he  obliged  to 
fight,  and  completely  beat ;  though  from  the  shattered  state  of  his  own 
fleet,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  enemy  to  risk  another  action,  he  took 
none  of  their  ships.     His  successful  efibrts  during  1780  were  generally 
applauded.     He  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
addresses  of  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  islands  to 
which  his  victories  were  more  particularly  serviceable.    In  1781,  he  con- 
tinued his  exertions,  with  much  success,  in  defending  the  West  India 
islands ;  and,  along  with  General  Yaughan,  he  conquered  St.  Eustatius ; 
on  which  occasion  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  has  been  much  censured; 
but  with  what  justice  we  will  not  decide.    The  island  was  certainly  a  nest 
of  contraband  traders.    On  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  he  came  to  a  close 
action  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse ;  daring  which  ho 
sunk  one  ship,  and  took  five,  of  which  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Yille  de 
Paris,  was  one.    Peace  was  made  in  1782 ;  but,  as  a  reward  for  his  nume- 
rous services,  he  had  a  grant  of  £2000  a  year  for  himself  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors.   He  had  long  before  been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  at  length  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somersetshire,  and  made  vice-admiral  of 
Great  Britain.    He  was  once  also  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.    Lord 
Rodney  had  been  twice  married ;  first  to  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, and,  secondly,  to  the  daughter  of  John  Clies,  Esq.,  with  whom  he 
did  not  reside  for  several  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
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S4th  of  May,  1792.  He  was  succeeded  in  title  and  estates  by  his  boo 
(George.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  seamen,  and  the  warraDl  offioen 
serring  under  him,  indicated  that  humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  tnn 
courage.  He  often,  from  the  dishes  brought  to  his  table,  selected  some- 
thing Tery  plain  for  himself,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  midshipmen's  men. 
His  public  transactions  will  transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity; 
his  bravery  was  unquestionable,  and  his  success  has  been  seldom  equalled. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  very  generally  said,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  supe- 
rior abilities  of  Captain  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Dougks  for  the  mansn- 
rres  by  which  he  was  so  successful  against  Langara  and  De  Qrasse.  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolisk 
commander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  abl<^  officers  for  his  fine 
captains,  nor  would  such  a  man  be  guided  by  their  adrice.  In  1788,  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  voted  J61000  towards  erecting  a  maibfe 
statue  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for  his  gallaiM 
services,  so  timely  and  gloriously  performed  for  the  salvation  of  that  islud« 
the  West  India  islands,  and  trade  in  general 
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lS  PAINE,  a  celebrated   political  and  deistical 
,  bom  in  1737,  at  Tbetford,  in  Norfolk,  where  his 
,  a  Cluaker,  was  a  stay-maker.    He  received  his 
tion  at  a  grammar-school  in  his  native  place,  but 
id  to  little  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  lan- 
.    He  seems  afterwards  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  to  have  obtained  some  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
In  early  life,  he  followed  the  business  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  became 
a  grocer  and  exciseman  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  was  dismissed  for  keep- 
ing a  tobacconist  shop,  which  was  incompatible  with  his  duties.    The 
abilities  which  he  displayed  in  a  pamphlet  written  to  show  the  propriety 
of  advancing  the  salaries  of  excisemen,  struck  one  of  the  commissioners, 
who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Doctor  Franklin,  then  in  London. 
The  latter  recommended  him  to  go  to  America.    He  took  this  advice,  and, 
reaching  Philadelphia  in  1774,  in  the  following  January,  became  editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  which  he  conducted  with  considerable  ability. 
Hostilities  having  commenced  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
he  composed  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Sense,  which  was 
written  with  great  vigor.    The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain.     For  this  production,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  £500.    He  also  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  from  the  university  of  the  same  province,  and  was  chosen  a 
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member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.     To  these  re*^ 

added  the  office  of  derk  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affidrs,  which 

a  confidential  situation,  did  not  justify  him  in  assuming  the  titW — i^^^ 

secretary  for  foreign  afl^rs,'*  which  he  did  in  the  title-page  oL    X.c:>r 

of  Man.    While  in  this  office,  he  published  a  aeries  of  poli&m<^«Hn^ 

which  he  denominated  the  CHm,     He  was  obliged  to  resign  b^-^^i^ 

ship  in  1770,  owing  to  his  having  divulged  some  official  aec^r-^^^^  |^ 

troversy  with  Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraudalei^.  ^^^  ^^^ 

profit  by  his  agency,  in  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  storea  ^^^"^^maFji 

The  next  year,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  tli^^^    -^As$eahlf 

Pennsylvania ;  and,  in  1785,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion   t^y    ^PtKanl  \q 

historiographer  to  the  United  States,  received  from  Congress    ^  iQ!ii«!d(n 

•8000.    He  also  received  600  acres  of  land  from  the  State     ^^'i  \^^\ 

In  1787,  he  embarked  for  France;  and,  after  visiting  Parisr.^      VentU) 

land,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project  relative  to     "^^^  ewd 

an  iron  bridge,  of  his  own  invention.    This  scheme  involve^^^  ■ . 

niary  difficulties ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  year,  v^^    ^^  ^^ 

for  debt,  but  was  bailed  by  s(mie  American  merchants.     Ovi-  %^<?  ^pm^ 

of  Burke*s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  ^he  ^is^  ^^ 

his  Rights  of  Man,  in  answer  to  that  celebrated  work.     "X^e  second  i 

was  published  early  in  1792;  and.  May  21,  in  that  yea^9  a  proclant 

was  issued  against  wicked  and  seditious  publications,  aU.'v^ding  to.  bv 

naming,  the  Rights  of  Man.    On  the  same  day,  the  atto^rs^ey.^||oY^1 

menced  a  prosecution  against  Paine  as  the  author  of  that  vi^  ^^.r       _. 

trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  national  ^oov  *    . 

department  of  Calais;  and,  making  his  escape,  he  set  oft  ^^  E'r^"  ^^ 

arrived  there  in  September,  17d2.     On  the  trial  of  Louis  X.VI     k 

against  the  sentence  of  death,  proposing  his  imprisonment  duruicr  Oi 

and  his  banishment  afterwards.    This  conduct  oflfended  the  Jacobin 

towards  the  close  of  1708,  he  was  excluded  from  the  ^^nventicm 

ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner  (though  he  had  been  ^Murali2e«l\  . 

immediately  after,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to    cJie  Xjn        l_ 

Just  before  his  confinement,  he  had  finished  the  first  piart  of  l>  * 

against  Revelation,  entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  Inyesti      *  ^ 

true  and  fabulous  Theology ;  and,  having  confided  it  to  the  care    f  w^  ^^ 

Joel  Barlow,  it  was  published ;  by  which  step  he  forfeited  the  '*     • 

of  the  greater  part  of  his  American  connections.    On  the  fall  of  fi^i^*^ 

he  was  released,  and,  in  1796»  puUished,  at  Paris,  the  seconA  ^'^^ 

A ^T» y  •_  »# -../w.     yA ji ._  .L_  ^      ^*^-«na  part  of 


Age  of  Reason ;  and,  in  May,  1796,  addressed  to  the  Covnji^ii     *  ^     ^* 
dred  a  work  entitled  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System  of  p-  °  ^'^f  Bi 
land,  and  also  published  his  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Jq  «•  ^^^°  £i 
of  being  captured  by  English  cruisers,  he  remained  in  pj,^     ^,'     ^^^ 
180%  when  he  embarked  for  America,  and  reached  Baltim^     ^       •^ugi) 
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October.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife  the  year  following  his  marriage ;  and* 
afler  a  cohabitation  of  three  years  and  a  half,  had  separated  from  a  second, 
by  mutual  consent,  several  years  before.  Thus  situated,  he  obtaindfl  a 
female  companion  in  the  person  of  a  Madame  de  Bonneville,  the  wife  of  a 
French  bookseller,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  accompanied  him  to  America ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  connection,  (at  the  age  of  sixty-five,) 
which  has  been  differently  represented,  the  husband  and  children,  with  the 
wife,  became  his  chief  legatees.  His  subsequent  life  was  by  no  means 
happy ;  for,  although  occupied  in  various  mechanical  speculations  and  other 
engrossing  pursuits,  and  possessed  of  decent  competence,  his  attacks  upon 
religion  had  exceedingly  narrowed  his  circle  of  acquaintance ;  and  his 
habitual  intemperance  tended  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  the  ultimate 
production  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  June  8, 
1809,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Being  refused  interment  in  the  ground  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  favour  he  had  requested  before  his  death,  he 
was  buried  on  his  own  farm.  The  strong  part  taken  by  this  extraordinary 
man  in  religion  and  politics  has  produced  such  extremes  of  praise  and  exe- 
cration, that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  unbiassed  information,  either 
as  to  his  abilities  or  character,  except  his  writings.  That  he  possessed 
much  native  vigour  of  intellect,  is  indisputable ;  and,  concentrated  as  it 
became  by  resolute  exclusion  of  multifarious  acquirements,  and  of  even  a 
moderate  recourse  to  books,  it  assumed,  in  his  writings,  that  piquancy, 
force,  and  simplicity,  which,  of  aU  qualities,  secure  the  largest  share  pf 
general  attetitibn  hi  popular  controversy.  The  political  pamphlets,  letters, 
atid  addresses  of  Paine  are  numerous,  and  may  be  found  in  the  collective 
editions  of  his  works;  They  are  also  enumerated  at  the  end  of  his  Life  by 
Sherwin.     (See  his  Life  by  Gheetham  and  Sherwin.) 
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S   XIMENES,  a  josdy   celebrated    caidinal, 
\  of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  wat 
It  Torrelaguna,  in  Old  Castile,  in    1437,  and 
1  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca.    He  then  went  to 
;  and  being  robbed  on  the  road,  brought  nothing 
at  a  bull  for  obtaining  the  first  vacant  prebend : 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  refused  it  him,  and  put 
him  in  prison.    When  restored  to  liberty,  he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the 
diocese  of  Siguenca,  where  Cardinal  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  the  biahop, 
made  him  his  grand  vicar.    Ximenes  afterwards  entered  among  the  Fran* 
ciscans  of  Toledo ;  and  next  retired  to  a  solitude  named  Castanel,  to  study 
divinity  and  the  Oriental  tongues.    At  his  return  to  Toledo,  ftueen  Isa- 
bella of  Castile  chose  him  for  her  confessor,  and  afterwards  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.    He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pnbhc 
affiiirs,  and  discovered  talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his 
wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his  sanctity.    He  provided  for  the  poor ;  visited 
the  churches  and  hospitals ;  purged  his  diocese  of  usurers  and  places  <^ 
debauchery ;  degraded  corrupt  judges,  and  placed  in  their  room  person? 
distinguished  by  their  probity  and  disinterestedness.    He  erected  a  fiunoos 
university  at  Alcala ;  and  in  1400,  founded  the  college  of  St.  Ildephonao. 
Three  years  after,  he  undertook  the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  for  that  puipos 
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Bent  for  many  learned  men  to  come  to  him  at  Toledo,  purchased  seven 
copies  in  Hebrew  for  four  thousand  crowns,  and  gave  a  great  price  for 
Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts.  At  this  Bible  they  laboured  above  twelve 
years.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible ;  the  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  a  literal  translation ;  that  of  St.  Jerom,  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  Onkelos ;  and  Ximenes  added  to  it  a  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  work  is  called 
Ximenes*s  Polyglot.  In  1607,  Pope  Jub'us  II.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
King  Ferdinand  intrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  afiairs.  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  was  from  this  moment  the  soul  of  every  thing  that  passed  in 
Spain.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  by 
discharging  the  people  from  the  burdensome  tax  called  acavale^  which  had 
been  continued  on  account  of  the  war  against  Granada ;  and  laboured  with 
such  zeal  and  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans,  that  he 
made  three  thousand  converts,  among  whom  vras  a  prince  of  the  blood  of 
the  kings  of  Granada.  In  1509,  he  extended  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand, 
by  taking  the  city  of  Oran  in  Algiers.  He  undertook  this  conquest  at  his 
own  expense,  and  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  anny« 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  ornaments,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  Some  time  after,  foreseeing  an  extraordinary 
scarcity,  he  erected  public  granaries  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelagana, 
and  had  them  filled  with  com  at  his  own  expense ;  which  gained  the 
people^s  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  noble 
action,  they  had  an  eulogium  upon  it  cut  on  marble,  in  the  hall  of  the 
senate-house  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  market-place.  Ferdinand  V.  dying  in 
1616,  left  Cardinal  Ximenes  regent  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  confirmed  that  nomination. 
The  cardinal  immediately  made  a  reform  of  the  officers  of  the  supreme 
council  and  of  the  court,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  oppression  of  the  grandees. 
He  vindicated  efieetually  the  rights  both  of  the  people  and  the  crown 
against  the  nobility.  At  length,  from  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes, 
and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  Charles  Y.  embarked, 
and  landed  in  Spain,  accompanied  by  his  favourites.  Ximenes  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  coast  to  meet  him,  but  at  Bos  Equillos  was  seized  with  a 
violent  disorder,  which  his  followers  considered  as  the  effects  of  poison. 
This  accident  obliging  Ximenes  to  stop,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  with  hii« 
usual  boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose 
number  and  credit  already  gave  ofience  to  the  Spaniards,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  The  king's  answer 
contained  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  and  allowed  him  to 
retire  to  his  diocese.  He  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  it,  in  1617,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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LFRED,  or  ^fred,  the  Great,  King  of 

one  of  the  many  monarchs  who  hare 

that  titJe,  and  one  of  the  very  few  i 

truly  deaenred  it,  was  the  fifth  and  you 

of  ^thelwolf,  king  of  the  West  Saxooa 

born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkishire,  in  849. 

tingnished  himself,  during  the  reign  of  h 

Ethelred  I.,  in  seyeral  engagements  a^ 

Danes;  and   upon   his  death,  snooeedc 

crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  age.    At  hi 

ing  the  throne,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dangerous  war 

Danes,  and  placed   in  such  circumstances  of  distress  as  callec 

greatest  valour,  resolution,  and  all  the  other  virtues  with  which 

adorned.    The  Danes  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  1 

dom ;  and  before  he  had  been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  he  was  o 

take  the  field  against  those  formidable  enemies.    After  many  battle 

on  both  sides,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatest  distiess, 

entirely  abandoned  by  his  subjects.    In  this  situation,  Alfred,  oo 

himself  no  longer  a  king,  laid  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  and  tooli 

in  the  house  of  one  who  kept  his  cattle.    He  retired  afterwards  tc 

of  iEkhelingey,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  built  a  (oti  for  the  sec 
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himself,  hi«  ikiaily,  and  the  few  fakhful  aervanta  who  repaired  thither  to 
him.  When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  retreat,  having  been  in- 
formed that  some  of  his  lubjects  had  routed  a  great  army  of  the  Danes, 
killed  their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  magical  standard,  he  issued  his  letters, 
giving  notice  where  he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come  and  consult 
with  him.  Before  they  came  to  a  final  determination,  Alfred,  putting  on 
the  habit  of  a  harper,  went  into  the  enemy's  camp,  whet«,  without  suspi- 
cion, he  was  everywhere  admitted,  and  had  the  honour  to  play  before  their 
princes;  Having  thereby  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  situation, 
he  returned  in  great  secrecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  ordered  to  their 
respective  homes,  there  to  draw  together  each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he 
could ;  and  upon  a  day  appointed  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  at 
the  great  wood,  called  Selwood,  in  Wiltshire.  This  affair  was  transacted 
so  secretly  and  expeditiously,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  approached  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the  least  intelligence 
of  his  design.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  and  terror  they 
were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and  totally  defeated  them  at  ^thendune,  now 
Eddington.  Those  who  escaped  fied  to  a  neighbouring  castle,  where  they 
were  soon  besieged,  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Alfred  granted 
them  better  terms  than  they  could  expect.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  to  such  as  would  embrace  the  Chris- 
dan  religion,  on  condition  that  they  would  oblige  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men to  quit  the  island,  and,  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  more  foreigners.  For  the  performance  thereof,  he  took 
hostages ;  and  when,  in  parsnance  of  the  treaty,  Gnthrum,  the  Danish 
captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  to  be  baptized,  Alfred  an- 
swered for  him  at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  ^thelstane ;  and 
certain  laws  were  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  Quthrum,  for  the  regu- 
lation and  government  of  the  Danes  settled  in  England.  In  884,  a  fresh 
number  of  Danes  landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester;  but  the 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
design.  Alfred  had  now  great  success ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
fleet,  an  advantage  of  his  own  creating.  Having  secured  the  seacoasts,  he 
fortified  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  with  castles  and  walled  towns ;  and  he 
besieged  and  recovered  from  the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  re- 
solved to  repair,  and  keep  aa  a  frontier.  The  Danes  had  possessed  them- 
selves, of  it  in  the  time  of  his  father;  and  had  held  it  till  now  as  a  conve- 
nient place  to  land  at,  and  fortify  themselves  in  ;  neither  was  it  taken  from 
them  but  by  a  close  siege^  However,  when  it  came  into  the  king's  hands. 
It  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  scarce  habitable,  and  all  its  fortifications 
ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  desire 
of  strengthening  his  frontier  against  the  Danes,  restored  it  to  its  ancient 
splendour.    And  observing,  that,  through  the  conAision  of  the  times,  many, 
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both  Saxons  and  Danes,  liyed  in  a  loose  and  disorderly  manoer,  without 
owning  any  government,  he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable  establishment, 
if  they  would  submit  and  become  his  subjects.  This  proposition  was  better 
received  than  he  expected ;  for  multitudes  growing  weary  of  a  vagaboDd 
kind  of  life,  joyfully  accepted  the  offer.  After  some  yean  respite*  Alfred 
was  again  caUed  into  the  field :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worsted  in  the 
west  of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  on  the 
coast  of  Kent ;  and  having  landed,  fixed  themselves  at  Appletree :  shortly 
after,  another  fleet  of  eighty  vesseb  coming  up  the  Thames,  the  men 
landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  against  the 
enemy,  he  obliged  the  Danes,  settled  in  Northumberland  and  Essex,  to 
give  him  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.  He  then  moved  towards  the 
invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their  jnoo- 
tion.  A  great  body,  however,  moved  off  to  Essex ;  and  crossing  the  river, 
came  to  Famham  in  Surrey,  where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king's 
forces.  Meanwhile,  the  Danes  settled  in  Northumberland,  in  breach  of 
treaty,  and  notwithstanding  the  hostages  given,  equipped  two  fleets ;  and, 
after  plundering  the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  sailed  to  Bxeter,  and 
besieged  it.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched  against 
them ;  but  before  he  reached  Elxeter,  they  had  got  possession  of  it.  He 
kept  them,  however,  blocked  up  on  all  sides ;  and  reduced  them  at  last  to 
such  extremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horses,  and  were  even 
ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at  length  rendered  desperate,  they 
made  a  general  sally  on  the  besiegers;  but  were  defeated,  though  with 
great  loss  on  the  king's  side.  The  remainder  of  this  body  of  I>ane8  fled 
into  Essex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there,  and  to  their  ships.  Before 
Alfred  had  time  to  recruit  himself,  another  Danish  leader,  whose  name  was 
Laf,  came  with  a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and  destroyed  all 
before  him,  marching  on  to  the  city  of  Werheal  in  the  west,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Chester,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  that  year.  The  year 
following  they  invaded  North  Wales ;  and  after  having  plundered  and 
destroyed  every  thing,  they  divided,  one  body  returning  to  Northamber- 
land,  another  into  the  territories  of  the  East  Angles ;  from  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Essex,  and  took  possession  of  a  small  island  called  Meresig. 
Here  they  did  not  long  remain :  for  having  parted,  some  sailed  up  the 
river  Thames,  and  others  up  the  Lea  Road ;  where,  dmwing  up  their 
ships,  they  built  a  fort,  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a  great  check 
upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a  body  and  attacked  it,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss :  at  harvest  time,  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  encamp 
with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  order  to  eover 
the  reapers  from  the  excursions  of  the  Danes.  As  he  was  one  day  riding 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Lea,  after  some  observation,  he  began  to  think  that 
the  Danish  ships  might  be  laid  quite  dry:  this  he  attempted,  and  suc- 
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ceeded ;  so  that  the  Danes  deserted  their  fort  and  ships,  and  marched  away 
to  the  banks  of  the  Seyem,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  at  a  place 
called  Ctoatbrig.  This  king*8  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the 
meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow ;  for  at  Hertford  was  the  Danish  fort, 
and  from  thence  they  made  frequent  excursions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  pursued  in 
laying  dry  the  Danish  ships :  Dugdale  supposes  that  he  did  it  by  straiten- 
ing the  channel ;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  several  canals, 
which  exhausted  its  water.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  business  was  done ; 
and  such  of  the  Danish  ships  as  could  be  got  off,  the  Londoners  carried 
into  their  own  road ;  the  rest  they  burnt  and  destroyed.  Alfred  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly 
employed  in  establishing  and  regulating  his  government,  fof  the  security 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects in  general.  After  a  troublesome  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  October,  a.  d.  900 ;  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  in  Hyde 
Abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

All  our  historians  agree  in  distinguishing  him  as  one  of  the  most  valiant, 
wisest,  and  best  of  kings,  that  ever  reigned  in  England  ;  and  it  is  also 
generally  allowed,  that  he  not  only  digested  several  particular  Jaws  still  in 
being,  but  that  he  laid  the  first  foundation  of  our  present  happy  constitu- 
tion. There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince 
for  trials  by  juries ;  and  the  Doomsday  Book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  another  edition  of  Alfred*s  Book 
of  Winchester,  which  contained  a  survey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  shires :  what  is  ascribed 
to  him  is,  not  a  bare  division  of  the  country,  but  the  settling  a  new  form 
of  judicature ;  for  after  having  divided  his  dominions  into  shires,  he  sub- 
divided each  shire  into  three  parts,  called  tythinga.  There  are  some 
remains  of  this  ancient  division  in  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  laths  of 
Kent,  and  the  three  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Each  tything  was  divided  into 
hundreds  or  wapentakes ;  and  these  again  into  tythings  or  dwellings  of 
ten  householders :  each  of  these  householders  stood  engaged  to  the  king, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  family,  and  all  the  ten  were 
mutually  pledges  for  each  other;  so  that  if  any  one  of  the  tythings  was 
suspected  of  an  ofilence,  if  the  head  boroughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tything 
would  not  be  security  for  him,  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  if  he  made  his 
escape,  the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the  king.  Each  shire  was 
under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom  was  the  reive,  his  deputy ; 
since,  from  his  ofllce,  called  Bhtre-reive  or  aher\]ff^.  And  so  efilectual  were 
these  regulations,  that  it  is  said  he  caused  bracelets  of  gold  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers,  and  they  remained  untouched. 
In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  most  amiable  man  in  his  dominions;  of  so 
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eqoal  a  temper,  that  he  never  sufiered  either  sadneas  or  unbeeo 

to  enter  his  mind  ;  but  appeared  always  of  a  calm«  yet  chec 

tion,  familiar  to  hia  friends,  just  even  to  his  enemiea,  kind  « 

all.    He  was  a-  remarkable  economist  of  his  time ;  and  Asseri 

us  an  account  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  kaepin 

of  it :  he  caused  aiz  wax  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  twelve 

and  of  as  many  ounces  weight ;  on  the  candles  the  inches  w( 

marked,  and  having  found  that  one  of  them  burnt  just  four  Ik 

mitted  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  his  cbapeU  who 

time  gave  him  notice  how  the  hours  went :  but  as  in  windy 

candles  were  wasted  by  the  impression  of  the  air  on  the  flame,  I 

inconvenience,  he  invented  lanthorns,  there  being  then  no 

dominions.    'This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  twelve  years  of 

master  could  be  procured  in  the  western  kingdom  to  teach  hi 

bet ;  such  was  the  stale  of  learning  when  Alfred  began  to  rel 

felt  the  misery  of  ignorance  ;  and  resolved  even,  to  rival  his  i 

Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  literature.      He  is  supj 

appointed  persons  to  read  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  ia  thenoe  < 

the  founder  of  that  university.    By  other  proper  establishme 

general  encouragement  to  men  of  abilities,  he  did  every  thing 

to  diffuse  knowledge,  throughout  his  dominions^     Nor  was  1 

moled  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement,  than 

example  and  his  writings.    For  notwithstanding  the  lateness 

lion,  he  had  acquired  extraordinary  erudition  ;  and,  althougl 

been  illustrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been  famous  as  an 
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HAMPDEN,  Esq.,  of  Hamden,  a 
»ra ted  patriot,  descended  of  an  ancien* 
[y  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  a* 
4.    He  was  cousin  german  to  Oliver 
mother  being  Oliver's  aunt.     In 
sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
9nt  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he 
srable  progress  in  the  law.    He  was 
ber  of  the  parliament  which  began 
at  Westminster,  February  5,  1026 ;  and  served  in  all  the  succeeding  par- 
liaments in  the  reign  of  Chajrlesl.    In  1636,  he  became  universally  known, 
by  his  refusal  to  pay  ship-money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax;  upon  which  he 
was  prosecuted,  and  his  conduct  throughout  this  transaction  gained  him  a 
great  character.    When  the  long  parliament  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  on  him  as  their  pater  patrisB.    On  January  3,  1644,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treason,  and  other  misdemeanors  to  be  prepared 
against  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  four  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  went  to  that  house  to  seize  them :  but  they  had 
retired.    Mr.  Hampden  afterwards  made  a  speech  in  the  House  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.    In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the 
parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hilL    He  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
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shoulder  in  an  engagement  with  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  18th  of  June,  16IS, 
at  ChalgraTefieldt  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  on  the  24th.  He  had  the  ajt 
of  Socratea,  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  doubts,  inainiiatiBg 
objections,  so  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions  into  thooe  from  whom  he 
appeared  to  learn  them.  He  was  a  very  wise  man  and  of  graat  parts; 
and  possessed  of  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity  to  gorem  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country.  He  was  master  oyer  all  his  appe* 
tites  and  passions,  and  had  thereby  a  yery  great  ascendant  over  thoee  of 
other  great  men :  he  was  of  an  industry  and  yigilance  neyer  to  be  tired 
out,  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtile,  and  of  coniage 
equal  to  his  best  parts ;  and,  aboye  all,  was  a  man  of  the  moat  inflexil:4e 
integrity. 
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R  THOMAS  MORE,  Lord  High  ChanceUor  of  Engw 
i  land,  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
\  the  King's  Bench,  was  horn  in  1480,  at  London, 
^  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Cardinal  Moreton, 
who,  in  1497,  sent  him  to  Canterhury  College,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Linacre 
and  Qrocinus,  on  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1409,  he  came  to  New  Inn,  in 
London,  to  study  the  law  ;  whence  he  remoyed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  member.  Notwithstanding  his  application  to  the  law, 
however,  now  about  twenty  years  old,  he  was  so  bigotted  to  monkish  dis- 
cipline, that  he  wore  a  hair-shirt  next  his  skin,  and  often  fasted  and  slept 
on  a  bare  plank.  In  1608,  being  then  a  burgess  in  parliament,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  House',  in  opposition  to  the  motion  for  granting  a 
subsidy  and  three-fifteenths  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vila's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  King  James  Y.  of  Scotland.  The  motion  was  re- 
jected ;  and  the  king  was  so  highly  offended  at  this  opposition  from  a 
beardless  boy,  that  he  revenged  himself  on  Mr.  More's  father,  by  sending 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  obliging  him  to  pay  J6100  for  his  liberty.  Being 
now  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  law-reader  at  Fumival's  inn, 
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which  he  held  about  three  years.  About  this  time  he  also  read  a 
lecture  in  St.  Lawrence's  church,  Old  Jewry,  upon  St.  Austin's 
De  Civitate  Dei^  with  great  applause.  He  had  intended  to  be^ 
Franciscan  friar,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  E 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Newhall,  in  Ess 
1608,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court,  in  London,  wi 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  became  very  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  li 
went  to  Flanders  with  Bishop  Tonstal,  and  Dr.  Knight,  who  were 
Henry  Vlll.  to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  Archduke  of  Austri) 
wards  Charles  Y.  On  his  return.  Cardinal  Wolsey  would  have  c 
him  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  offered  him  a  pension  wl 
refused.  But  he  soon  after  accepted  the  place  of  master  of  the  n 
was  created  a  knight,  and  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1520,  made  ti 
of  the  exchequer.  About  this  time  he  built  a  house  at  Chelsea,  an 
ried  a  second  wife,  whose  name  was  Middleton,  a  widow;  M,  iU-tei 
and  covetous ;  yet  Erasmus  says,  he  was  as  fond  of  h^r  as  if  she  h 
a  young  maid.  In  16^,  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  House  c 
mens :  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  then  p 
minister,  Wolsey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppressive  subsidy ;  yet 
soon  after,  made  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  and  was  treated  by  the  kii 
singular  fiuniliarity.  The  king  having  once  dined  with  Sir  Th( 
Chelsea,  walked  with  him  near  an  hour  in  the  garden,  with  his  an 
his  neck.  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-l 
served  how  happy  he  was  to  be  so  familiarly  treated  by  the  k 
which  Sir  Thomas  replied :  "I  must  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  b 
thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  wo 
fail  to  go  off.*'  In  1526*  he  was  sent,  widi  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
on  a  joint  embassy  to  France,  and  in  1629,  with  Bishop  Tonstal  i 
bray.  The  king,  it  seems,  was  so  weB  pleased  with  his  services  o 
occasions,  that  in  1680  he  made  him  chUBceiior;  which  seems  tli 
extraordinary,  when  Sir  Thomas  had  repeatedly  declared  his  disa 
tion  of  the  king's  divorce.  Having  executed  that  office  abocrt  tl»e< 
with  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  resigned  the  seals  in  1538,  probably  1 
the  danger  of  his  refusing  to  confirm  the  king's  divorce.  He  now 
to  his  house  at  Chelsea ;  dismissed  many  of  his  servants ;  sent  I 
dren  with  their  respective  families  to  their  own  houses ;  for  hith 
had  maintained  all  his  children,  with  their  families,  in  his  own  he 
the  true  styk  of  an  ancient  patriarch,  and  spent  his  time  in  stu 
tion ;  but  the  capricious  tyrant  would  not  suffer  him  to  eoj 
luillity.  Though  now  reduced  to  a  private  station,  his  opinioi: 
lity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  deemed  of  » 
>rtance,  that  various  means  were  tried  to  obtain  his  approbatii 
)ersuasion  proving  ineffectual,  he  was,  with  some  otheii,  attai 
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the  Honse  of  Lords  of  misprision  of  treason,  for  encouraging  Elizabeth 
Barton  in  her  treasonable  practices.  His  innocence  appeared  so  clear, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  strike  bis  name  out  of  the  bill.  He  was  then 
accused  of  other  ciimes,  but  with  the  same  effect ;  till,  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  enjoined  by  the  act  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  after  thirteen  months'  imprisonment,  was  tried  at  the  King's  Bench, 
for  high  treason,  in  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  The  proof  rested  on 
the  sole  evidence  of  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  whom  Sir  Thomas,  in  his 
defence,  sufficiently  discredited;  nevertheless,  the  jury  brought  him  in 
guilty,  aiid  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  The  merciful  Harry, 
however,  indulged  him  with  simple  decollation ;  and  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535.  His  body,  which  was  first  interred  in 
the  Tower  was  begged  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  deposited  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  written 
by  himself,  had  been  erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  She  also  procured  his 
head,  after  it  had  remained  fourteen  days  upon  London  bridge,  and  placed 
it  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Roper's  family,  under  a  chapel  iiear  St. 
Dunstan's  church  in  Canterbury.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  man  of  sbme 
learning,  and  an  upright  judge ;  a  very  priest  in  religion,  yet  cheerful, 
and  even  witty  on  many  occasions,  particularly  at  his  execution.  He 
wanted  not  sagacity,  where  religion  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  that 
his  faculties  were  so  enveloped  as  to  render  him  a  weak  and  credulous 
enthusiast.  He  left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  though  his  Utopia  is  the  only  performance  that 
has  survived  in  the  esteem  of  the  world ;  owing  to  the  rest  being  chiefly 
of  a  polemic  nature :  his  answer  to  Luther  has  only  gained  him  the  credit 
of  having  the  best  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe,  at  giving  bad  names  in 
good  Latin.  His  English  works  were  collected  and  published  by  order  of 
Queen  Mary  L,  in  1657;  his  Latin,  at  Basil,  in  1568,  and  at  Louvain, 
in  1666. 
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-lABREEL  HONORE  RiaUETTI  MIRAB 

eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  w 

Paris,  in  1749.    He  showed  great  abilities  i 

age,  but  having  been  guilty  of  some  jayenil 

tions,  his  father  treated  him  with  so  much  se 

he  fled  from  his  persecutions  in  1769,  and  tool 

Holland ;  where  he  published  a  book  agaii 

ism,  both  regal  and  paternal.     On  his  return  to  France,  he  i 

on  a  lettre  de  cachet^  obtained  by  his  father,  and  shut  up  in  a  sti 

but  the  walls  of  a  dungeon  could  not  damp  the  vigour  of  his 

repress  the  activity  of  his  genius ;  for  amidst  the  gloom  and  n 

cf  a  rigorous  confinement,  he  wrote  his  much-admired  work  on 

Cachet^  which  was  published  soon  after  he  had  obtained  his  lil 

beinfir  circulated  through  France,  and  soon  after  through  all  Eu 

id  to  pave  the  way  for  the  popular  fermentation  and  revoi 

ed.    Bat  while  his  literary  fame  was  thus  rising,  his  moial 

luUied  by  repeated  scenes  of  dissipation,  which  his  fathe 

mured  to  suppress  by  successive  imprisonments ;  insomucl 

e  had  obtained  no  fewer  than  thirty,  Dr.  Watkins  says  sij 
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lettres  de  cachet  against  him.  But  while  the  old  count  was  even  meditat 
ing  how  to  disinherit  him,  young  Gabriel  was  relieved  from  farther  perae- 
cution  by  his  death.  Soon  after  this  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, England,  and  Flanders ;  and  upon  his  return  was  appointed,  by 
M.  de  Calonne,  a  kind  of  private  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Frederick 
the  Great  being  then  in  his  decline,  and  the  French  court  wishing  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The  count 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission  with  success,  and  disclosed  the  situation, 
the  views,  and  characters  of  the  Prussian  court,  in  a  work  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  This  work  was  entitled,  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Yet  at  this  period,  the  count's  ambition  aspired  no  higher  than  to  fill  some 
inferior  diplomatic  office.  But  M.  de  Calonne  either  did  not  justly  appre- 
ciate his  abilities,  or  viewed  them  with  envy;  for  he  neither  gave  him  a 
new  appointment,  nor  properiy  rewarded  him  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
Mirabeau  was  ordained  soon  to  figure  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  station. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Provence,  in  1787,  he  delivered  an  oration, 
which  not  only  procured  him  the  highest  applause  for  his  eloquence  and 
patriotism,  but  inspired  all  who  heard  it  with  the  same  zeal  for  liberty  and 
enmity  to  despotism  that  seemed  to  influence  himself.  This  memorable 
oration  procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  National 
Assembly,  both  by  the  citizens  of  Maraeilles,  and  those  of  Aix.  He  took 
his  seat  for  the  latter,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  able 
advocate,  that  France  had  seen,  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  that 
assembly  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  that  France  ever  convened 
together,  Mirabeau  was  elected  president,  and  cut  a  most  conspicuous 
figure ;  and  had  he  lived,  would,  in  all  probability,  by  his  eminent  abilities 
and  prudent  measures  have  completed  that  revolution  which  he  had  so 
active  a  hand  in  beginning ;  without  those  bloody  measures  which  after- 
wards threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  which,  after  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  of  the  best  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  at  last  issued  in 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism  fully  as  absolute  and  unlimited  as  that 
which  the  National  Assembly  abolished.  But  his  patriotic  career  was 
ordained  to  be  short.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  of  his  schemes  for  thp 
permanent  establishment  of  a  free  constitution  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
he  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  gout,  which  from  its  commencement  prog- 
nosticated a  &tal  issue.  All  Paris  was  in  anxious  alarm,  but  in  spite  of 
the  best  medical  advice,  he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1701.  He  continued 
to  the  last  to  talk  of  public  affiiirs,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  converse, 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  some  important  subjects  in  writing.  His  natu- 
ral son  was  so  concerned  for  his  approaching  death,  that  he  killed  himself 
the  day  before  he  died.  His  works  consist  of  eighteen  treatises,  chiefly  in 
fiivour  of  the  democratic  system. 
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DUMOURIEZ. 

^HARLES  FRANCOIS  DUMOURIEZ  was  bom  ai 
Cambria,  in  17B9.     His  father  was  commissary  in  the 
army,  and  was  also  an  author  and  a  poet.    Dumouiiez 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Seven  Years'  War.     After  the  peace 
of  Paris,  1763,  he  travelled  about  Europe,  ofiering  his 
il  states :  he  visited  Corsica,  and  afterwards  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  military  situation  and  resources  of  the 
latter  kingdom.     Having  returned  to  France,  he  was  appointed  qoaiter- 
master-general  to  the  French  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  1768-9. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Poland  on  a  mission  to  the  confederates  of  Bar, 
with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1771  against  Russia.    He  was  after> 
wards  sent  by  Louis  XV.  on  a  confidential  message  to  Sweden,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  Count  Broglie,  and  others,  who  were  sent 
to  England  and  other  countries,  and  who  corresponded  directly  with  the 
king  without  the  intervention  of  his  ministers.    The  ministers,  however, 
became  jealous  of  Dumouriez,and  found  means  to  arrest  him  at  Hamburg, 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  Paris,  under  a  letire  de  cachet^  and  lodged 
m  the  Bastile. 

He  was  released  by  Louis  XYI.  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  and  re- 
stored to  his  rank  of  colonel.     In  1778,  he  was  sent  to  Cherbourg  to  form 
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there  a  great  nayal  establishment,  connected  with  the  proposed  invasion  of 
England,  and  he  furnished  the  ministry  with  plans  for^he  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Wight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  took  the  popular  side,  and  became  connected  with  the  Qirondins, 
by  whose  interest  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  afiiirs,  in  which 
capacity  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  in  April, 
1792.  Soon  aAer  he  leA  office,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  other  Girondin 
ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  Claviere,  &c,  Dumouriez  had  now  become 
afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  movement ;  the  Jacobins  hated 
him,  and  even  the  Girondins  grew  cool  towards  him.  Like  La&yette,  he 
professed  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791,  which  the 
others  had  given  up.  He  withdrew  himself,  however,  from  internal  poli- 
tics, and  went  to  serve  under  General  Luckner  on  the  northern  frontiers. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  appointed  to  replace  Lafayette  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
The  army  was  disorganized,  but  Dumouriez  soon  re-established  order  and 
confidence ;  he  obtained  a  series  of  partial  but  brilliant  successes,  which 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Prussians ;  and,  lastly,  he  made  a  determined 
stand  in  the  forest  of  Argonne,  which  he  styled  the  ThermopylsB  of  France, 
by  which  means  he  gave  time  to  Kellerman  and  other  generals  to  come 
up  with  fresh  divisions,  and  give  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Yalmy,  20th  of 
September,  1792,  an  engagement  which  was  won  by  Kellerman.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  Dumouriez*s  stand  at  Argonne  was  the  means  of 
saving  France  from  a  successful  invasion. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Dumouriez  began  his  campaign  of  Flanders ; 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemmapes  against  the  Austrians,  6th  and '6th  of  No- 
vember; took  Liege,  Antwerp,  and  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  account 
of  some  disagreement  with  Pache,  the  minister  at  war,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XYL  After  the  execution  of  the 
king,  Dumouriez  returned  to  his  head-quarters,  determined  to  support,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under  the  son  of  Louis.  Meantime,  he  pushed  on  with  his  army,  entered 
Holland,  and  took  Breda,  and  other  places,  but  being  obliged,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Prince  Cobourg,  to  retire,  he  experienced  a  partial  defeat  at 
Neerwinde,  and  again  at  Louvain.  Meantime,  he  had  displeased  the  con- 
vention by  opposing  its  oppressive  decrees  concerning  the  Belgians,  and 
he  wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to  that  assembly,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  which,  however,  was  not  publicly  read.  Danton,  Lacroix,  and 
other  commissioners  of  the  convention  came  successively  to  his  head-quar- 
ters to  watch  and  remonstrate  with  him,  but  he  openly  told  them  that  a 
republic  in  France  was  only  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  country,  was  to  re-establish  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  1791.    Dumouriez  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Prince  Cobourg, 
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by  which  he  waa  allowed  to  withdraw  his  army  unmolested  to  the  frontien 
of  France,  and  akp  his  garrisons  and  artillery  which  he  had  left  in  Hol- 
land, and  which  were  cut  ofi*by  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  These  faTonr- 
able  conditicms  were  granted  by  Cobourg,  on  the  understanding  that  Da- 
mouriez  should  exert  himself  to  re-establish  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France.  Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Tournay,  and  evacuating  Belgium, 
withdrew  within  the  French  frontiers,  where  he  placed  his  head-qoaitere 
at  St.  Amand,  30th  of  March,  1793.  He  was  now  accused  of  treason  at 
Paris :  the  convention  passed  a  decree  summoning  him  to  their  bar,  and 
four  commissioners,  with  Camus  at  their  head,  came  to  Sl  Amand,  to 
announce  to  him  the  summons.  Dumouriez  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  the  command,  if  the  troops  consented,  but  he  would  not  go  to  P^ 
to  be  butchered.  After  a  violent  altercation,  he  gave  the  commissioners  in 
charge  to  some  hussars,  and  sent  them  over  to  the  Austrian  genenl  Clair- 
&it,  at  Tournay,  to  be  detained  as  hostages. 

His  design  was  now  to  march  upon  Paris,  but  his  troops,  and  especiaDj 
the  volunteers,  refusing,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge,  himself,  with  a  few 
officers,  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  April,  1798.  He  there  fonnd  oat 
that  his  plan  of  a  coimtitutional  monarchy  was  disavowed  by  the  allies,  and 
in  consequence  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army  against  his  coun- 
try.  He  wandered  about  various  towns  of  Germany,  treated  with  suspi- 
cion, and  annoyed  by  the  ro3ralist  emigrants,  who  hated  him  as  a  constitu- 
tionalist, while  in  France  the  Convention  offered  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  his  head.  Having  crossed  over  to  England,  he  was 
obliged  to  depart  under  the  alien  act,  and  took  refuge  at  Hamburgh,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  and  several  poiitical 
pamphlets.  In  1804  or  1805,  he  obtained  permission  to  come  to  EIngland, 
where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  He  is  said  to  have  furnished  plans 
to  the  British  and  Portuguese  governments  for  the  operations  of  tibe  penin- 
sular war ;  and  he  received  a  pension  from  the  British  goTemment,  npoa 
which  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the 
restoration  he  was  not  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XYUI.  In  1821,  he 
wrote  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  Neapolitan  constitutionalists.  He  died  in 
March,  1828,  at  TurviUe  Park,  near  Henley-upon-Thames,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 
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Z  OHN  KNOX,  the  hero  of  the  reformation  id  Scotland, 
\.  was  born  in  150&,  at  Gifibrd,  near  Haddington.    ^  His 
C   ancestors,  (says  the  Rev.  Patrick  Maxwell,  of  Kilbar- 
V    chan,)  were  originally  proprietors  of  the  land  of  Knock, 
•    in  the  parish  of  Renfrew,  whence  the  family  derived 
the  surname  of  the  Knocks,  or  Knox.     They  afterwards 
obtained  the  lands  of  Craigend  and   Ranfurly,  both  in  this  parish,  and 
resided  long  at  the  Castle  of  Ranfurly."     He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  commenced 
teacher  very  early  in  life. 

At  this  time  the  new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland ;  Mr.  Knox,  therefore,  at  first  was  a  zealous  Roman  catholic :  but 
attending  the  sermons  of  a  black  friar,  named  Quialliam,  he  began  to 
waver  in  his  opinions  ;  and  afterwards  conversing  with  the  famous  Wish- 
art,  who,  in  1544,  came  to  Scotland  with  the  commissioners  sent  by  Henry 
VIII.,  he  renomiced  the  Romish  religion,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer. 
Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormistoun  and  Lang 
Niddery,  he  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
fpon ;  and  on  thatiaccountwaa  so  violently  persecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
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Andrews,  that  with  his  two  pupib  he  was  oblig 

the  castle  of  that  place.     But  the  castle  was  hi 

one  French  galleys.     He  continued  a  prisoner 

till  the  end  of  1549 ;  when  befbg  set  at  liberty 

having  obtained  a  license,  was  appointed  pr 

afterwards   at  Newcastle.      Strype  conjectun 

pointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.     He  certainly 

of  jS40,  and  was  offered  the  Imng  of  All-hal 

refused,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  liturg} 

of  Clueen  Mary  I.,  be  retired  to  Geneva ;  wh 

fort,  where  he  preached  to  the  exiles ;  but  a  di 

of  his  refusing  to  read  the  English  liturgy,  he 

thence,  in  1565,  returned  to  Scotland,  where 

considerable  progress  during  his  absence.     He 

place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  witl 

lution.     About  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to 

entreating  her  to  hear  the  Protestant  doctrine, 

tempt.     In  1556,  he  was  invited  by  the  Engl 

reside  among  them.    He  accepted  their  invita 

departure  from  Scotland,  the  bishop  summoned 

condemned  him  to  death  for  heresy,  and  bui 

Edinburgh.     He  continued  abroad  till  1559, 

lished  his  *'  First  blast  against  the  monstrous  re 

now  returned  to  Scotland,  he  resumed  the  gre 

his  usual  ardour,  and  was  appointed  ministe 

Queen  Mary  arrived  from  France,  and  being 

which  she  had  been  educated,  was  exposed  tc 

reformed  subjects.    Mr.  Knox  himself  frequi 

pulpit ;  and  when  admitted  to  her  presence,  re 

high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  most  unjustif 

was  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  o 

from  the  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  then 

157%  and  resumed  his  pastoral  functions. 

November,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  churt 

city.     His  History  of  the  Reformation  was  pri 

Edinburgh,  in  1584, 1586, 1644, 1732.    He  p 

and  several  more  are  preserved  in  Calderwood 

Scotland.     He  lefl  also  a  considerable  numbe 

1732,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woodrow, 

character  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

restedness,  were  virtues  that  he  possessed  in  a 

acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  in  tl 

species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  i 
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maxims,  howeyer,  were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  the  infir- 
mities of  others.  Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he 
uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irri- 
tate than  to  reclaim ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  expressions, 
with  respect  to  Clueen  Mary's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities, 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the 
instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce 
peop3e,  and  enabled  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from 
which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back. 
By  an  unwearied  application  to  study  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  strong.  During  a  lingering  illness,  he  discovered  the  utmost 
fortitude ;  and  met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  insepara- 
ble from  his  character.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion, 
and  comforted  himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality,  which  not  only 
preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their 
last  moments.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  his  funeral,  pro- 
nounced his  eulogium  in  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as 
ihey  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity : 
'  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'  " 
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E  Genius  Militant  of  England  has  in  her  keeping  no 

nore  iliustrious  name  than  that  of  Nelson ;  which,  for 

«rtain  reasons,  stands  out  more  conspicuously,  in  the 

leries  to  which  it  belongs,  than  that  of  any  other  of  her 

leroes.    The  records  of  British  military  renown  have 

tne  chief  to  stand  by  the  side  of  another,  even  in  the 

highest  place;  and  these  again  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  same 

family  of  fame  which  has  given  leaders  to  other  ages  and  countries  of  the 

world.     On  that  page  which  is  emblazoned  with  the  undying  name  of 

Wellington,  are  written  those  of  Cssar,  and  Marlborough,  and  Napoleon. 

But  no  time  or  nation  has  possessed  a  navy  which,  either  for  its  gigantic 

resources,  consummate  organization,  or  brilliant  achievements,  bears  any 

comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and,  amid  all  the  gallant  band 
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of  its  heroes  whom  that  period  produced,  the  name  and  example  of  Nelson 
tower  as  prominently  as  does  the  service  to  which  they  were  given  over 
all  rivals.  One  may  have  snatched  a  coronet  for  himself,  and  a  star  for  his 
country,  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  another  at  Camperdown :  hut  he,  whose 
restless  and  insatiable  thirst  for  glory  kept  him  wandering  about  the  oceaED 
as  if  he  had  been  a  roving  adventurer,  or  an  old  sea  king,  yet  whose  ad- 
mirable  combinations,  when  the  moments  of  crisis  were  come,  secured  not 
merely  victory,  but  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  that  came  within  his  giasp 
i— who  waited  patiently  for  his  enemy  for  years,  and  then  chased  him  half 
round  the  world  to  bring  him  into  action-— who,  besides  his  important  share 
in  the  action  of  Sir  John  Jervjs,  and  a  crowd  of  brilliant  things  besides, 
fought  and  won  the  great  battles  of  the  Nik,  the  Baltic,  and  Trafalgar,— 
purchasing  every  fresh  laurel  with  his  blood,  and  paying.for  the  last  and 
greatest  of  them  all  with  his  lifey— -must  have  a  pedestal,  to  himself  (and 
loAier  than  those  of  aU  othdn)  in  the  temple  of  naval  glory.  If  the.'  com* 
parative  fame  and  merits  of  Nelson  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  honoan 
paid  to  himself  while  living,  <»r  to  his  memory  since  his  death,  he  wonld 
scarcely  be  deemed  the  foremost  of  England's  captains  who  died  a  vis- 
count, where  earldoms  had  been  given  to  his  brother  admirals  for  single 
actions,  and  whom  the  metropolis  of  his  country  has  not  found  time,  thirty- 
four  years  after  his  death,  to  honour  with  a  monument.  But  his  name  is 
indelibly  written  on  the  national  heart.  His  lightest  words  are  the  sea* 
man's  oracles,  and  his  signals  are  the  war-cries  of  the  service  so  long  as  it 
shall  endure.  Where  his  gallant  spirit  won  admiration,  his  gentle  nature 
won  love ;  and  so  long  as  the  language  of  England  shall  exist,  and  wher- 
ever the  sea  on  which  he  rode  triumphant  shall  waft  it,  the  name  of  Nelson 
shall  be  known,  as,  in  the  combination  of  all  the  qualities  that  constitute 
the  perfect  chief,  the  greatest  of  the  world's  Naval  Heroes.  They  who 
paid  his  services  with  a  niggard  hand,  may  have  as  their  excuse  the  ap- 
prehension which  his  rapid  victories  might  create,  lest  he  should  exhaust 
the  field  of  honour  too  soon,  and  multiply  his  claims  upon  his  country's 
gratitude  beyond  her  power  to  pay,  unless  the  scale  of  remuneration  were 
kept  down.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  pleasant  to  know  that  one  reproach  is  about 
to  be  wiped  away,  by  the  tardy  erection  of  a  national  monument  to  this 
national  benefactor. 

Horatio,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  rector  of  Bumham  Thorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  bom  at  the  parsonage-house,  in  that  village, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1768.  By  his  mother's  side,  he  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Sir  R.  Walpole ;  and  it  was  after  his  godfather,  the 
first  Lord  Walpole,  that  he  took  his  Christian  name.  A  feeble  body  and 
sickly  constitution  were  insufficient  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  the  heroic 
spirit  which  early  developed  itself  in  many  a  boyish  expldt ;  and,  at  a 
teiMler  age»  he  entered  the  navy,  under  the  auspices  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
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tunities,  and  was  sure  of  the  result.  '*  Pity  T'^^aid  he  to  one  of  his 
officers,  who  used  that  phrase,  in  reference  to  Nelson's  annoyances,  durinfr 
the  West  India  transactions  to  which  we  hare  been  alluding^-*"  Pity !  did 
yea  say  ?  I  shall  lire,  sir,  to  be  envied  !"  *^  I  am  now  only  a  captain,*' 
said  he,  on  another  occasion :  ''but  I  will,  if  I  live,  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree!"  ''Never  mind!"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  as  prominently  as  he  deserved,  "  Never 
mind !  I  will  one  day  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own."  This  steady  convic- 
tion arose,  as  we  have  said,  merely  out  of  a  determination,  on  which  he 
knew  he  could  rely,  to  seize  the  occasion,  whenever  it  might  present  itself. 
He  never  knew  what  timidity  or  hesitation  was,  or  suffered  his  opportunity 
to  pass  away,  from  any  apprehension  of  responsibility  to  himself.  "  I 
wish,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alluding  to  Admiral  Hotham's  action, 
in  1795,  "to  be  an  admiral,  and  in  command  of  the  English  fleet ;  I  should 
very  soon  do  much,  or  be  ruined :  my  disposition  cannot  bear  tame  and 
slow  measures.  Sure  I  am,  had  I  commanded,  on  the  14th,  that  either  the 
whole  French  fleet  would  have  graced  my  triumph,  or  I  should  have  been 
in  a  confounded  scrape."—"  What  the  event  would  have  been,"  says  Mr. 
Southey,  "  he  knew,  from  his  prophetic  feelings  and  his  own  consciousness 
of  power ;  and  we  also  know  it  now,  for  Aboukir  and  Trafidgar  have  told 
it."— But  we  are  anticipating.    To  return. 

It  was  during  the  disputes  arising  out  oi  his  attempts  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Act,  that  he  fell  in,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  President 
of  Nevis,  with  the  niece  of  that  gentleman,  the  widow,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  (with  one  son,)  of  Dr  Nisbet,  a  physician^— to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried, on  the  11th  of  March,  1787r— Prince  William  Henry  giving  away 
the  bride.  Fortunately  for  his  country,  the  prophecy  of  one  of  his  naval 
friends,  on  the  occasion,  was  doomed  to  be  falsified.  "  Yesterday,  the  navy 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  by  Ne]s<»i's  marriage.  It  is  a  national 
loss  that  such  an  officer  should  marry.  Had  it  not  been  for  this.  Nelson 
would  have  become  the  greatest  man  in  the  service."  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  Boreas  returned  to  England ;  and  Nelson  remained  quietly, 
with  his  wife,  at  his  father's  parsonage,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  war,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  a  sixty-four  gun 
ship,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Lord  Hood,  in  the  early  part 
of  1798.  Here,  before  the  fatal  occupation  by  the  English  of  Toulon, 
Nelson  was  sent  with  despatches  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British 
Envoy  at  Naples ;  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  his  own  domestic  happiness,  and  led  to  the  only  stains 
that  sully  the  character  of  this  great  commander. 

For  four  years,  Nelson  remained  in  the  Mediterranean,  actively  employed 
during  the  whole  of  that  time ;  and  exhibiting,  in  a  series  of  most  arduous 
services,  the  unwearying  zeal,  indomitable  energy,  and  conspicuous  talent, 
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the  signal  to  tack  in  succession.  But  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  line,  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  were  bearing  up  before  the  wind, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  their  line,  and  either  rejoining  their  separated 
ships,  or  escaping  an  engagement.  "With  that  decision,  therefore,  which 
was  the  remarkable  point  in  his  character,  he  disobeyed  the  admiral's 
signal ;  and,  ordering  his  ship  to  be  wore,  came  at  once  into  action  with 
the.  Santissima  Trinidad,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns ;  San  Joseph,  a 
hundred  and  twelve  guns ;  Salvador  del  Mundo,  a  hundred  and  twelve 
guns ;  San  Nicolas,  eighty  guns,  two  seventy-fours,  and  another  firstrrate. 
Trowbridge  and  Coliingwood  followed  the  daring  movement ;  and  the  result 
was  that  two  of  these  ships  struck,  two  were  boarded  by  Nelson,  and  gal- 
lantly carried ;  and  a  victory  was  finally  achieved,  which  placed  an  earl's 
eoroi^et  on  the  brow  of  Sir  John  Jervis--4>nt  half  the  honour  of  which  is 
fiurly  due  to  himt  who,  at  his  own  peril,  and  against  orders,  planned  and 
executed  the  movement  that  gave  half  the  enemy's  vessels  into  his  power. 
Without  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  it  is  no* 
where  disputed  that  the  issue  of  the  day  could  not  have  been  what  it  was, 
but  for  the  view  of  the  circumstances  taken  by  Nelson,  and  his  decision  in 
consequence ;  yet  he  who  won  an  earldom  for  his  chief,  never  succeeded 
in  winning  an  earldom  for  himself— even  by  all  the  brilliant  exploits  which 
threw  even  this  great  exploit  into  shadow.  On  this  occasion,  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Bath^— having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  before 
the  victory  was  known  in  England^— and  shifted  his  flag  into  the  Theseus. 
In  the  Theseus,  Sir  Horatio  was  employed  in  the  command  of  the  inner 
squadron,  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz^—- where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a 
desperate  a&ir  with  gun-boats ;  and  in  the  disastrous  es^edition  against 
Tenerifle,  which  cost  him  his  right  arm.  The  annoyance  which  this  event 
gave  him,  and  the  long  suflerings  which  were  its  consequence,  were  soothed 
by  the  honours  that  fell  thick  npon  him,  on  his  return  to  England,  covered 
with  his  glory.  Crowds  poured  out  to  gase  en  him,  cities  transmitted  their 
freedom  to  him,  and  he  received  a  pension  of  i^lOOO  a  yettr.  ^The  me- 
morial, which,  aa  a  matter  of  form,  he  was  called  upon,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
'^to  present  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  catalogue  of  iie> 
vices  performed  during  the  war.  It  stated  that  he  had  been  in  four  actions 
with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three  actions  with  boats  employed  in 
cutting  out  of  harbour,  in  destroying  vessels, and  in  tdcing  three  towns; 
he  had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the 
batteries  al  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi :  he  had  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  seven  saiil  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  privateers ; 
taken  and  destroyed  near  fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels ;  and  actually  been 
engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times ;  in 
which  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body.*' 
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Early  in  the  year  1798,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 

and  was  despatched  by  the  Eari  St.  Vincent  (Sir  John  Jervis)  tc 

terranean»  with  a  smail  squadron,  to  watch  the  expedition  fitting 

Bonaparte,  at  Toulon.     Being  afterwards  strongly  reinforced  I 

Vincent,  and  having  learnt  that  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  had  i 

Toulon,  had  seized   on  Malta,  he  followed  them  thither;  bu 

intelligence  th^t  they  had  left  the  island,  he  speculated  on  Eg; 

destination,  and  for  Egypt  he  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.     From 

to  Caramania,  and  from  Caramania  to  Candia,  he  sought  the  i 

a.  that  moment  carried  Napoleon  and  his  destinies ;  and  whi 

*how  the  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been  altered,  and  i 

modelled,  if  Napoleon  had  been  then  fallen  in  with.     Nelson  m 

probability,  have  finished  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  Weill 

been  unknown.     Baffled  in  the  pursuit,  he  returned  to  Syracu 

and  then  sailed  again  to  find  them,  if,  as  he  said,  they  were  t 

podes.     The  squadron  made  the  Gulf  of  Coron  ;  and  Trowbr 

ing  the  port,  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  French  had 

four  weeks  previously,  steering  south-east  from  Candia.     C 

Nelson  stood  for  the  coast  of  Egypt ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  Augua 

less  anxiety  was  allayed,  by  finding  the  French  fleet,  which  mi 

have  crossed  him  in  his  previous  chase,  moored  in  Aboukir 

port  of  Alexandria,  ruined  by  time  and  neglect,  was  inaccessible 

large  burden ;  and  though  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  livres  had  I 

to  any  pilot  of  the  country  who  would  carry  the  squadron  i 

Brueys  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  open 

ships  lay  in  a  strong  and  compact  line  of  battle ;  "  the  headi 

according  to  his  own  account,  being  as  close  as  possible  to  a  si 

north-west,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  forming  a  kind  of  curve  ale 

of  deep  water,  so  as  not  to  be  turned  by  any  means  in  the  s< 

The  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships,  gfuns,  and  men,  wi 

French — they  having  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigate 

eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns,  and  eleven  thousand  two  h 

thirty  men;  while  the  English  had  the  same  number  of  ships 

and  one  fifty-gun  ship,  carrying  <Hie  thousand  and  twelve  gum 

thousand  and  sixty-eight  men.    The  English  ships  were  all  sot 

while  the  French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  and  one  three-de< 

hundred  and  twenty. 

*'  The  moment,"  says  Southey,  **  that  Nelson  perceived  the 
the  French,  that  intuitive  genius  with  which  he  was  endowed 
Itself;  and  it  instantly  struck  him,  that  where  there  was  re 
enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for  one  of  ours  to  an( 
plan  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  therefore,  was  to  keep  enti 
outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station  his  ships,  as  far  as  h 
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one  OQ  the  outer  bow,  and  another  on  the  outer  quarter,  of  each  of  the 
enemy's."  Into  the  details  of  the  action,  for  the  reason  before  given,  we 
cannot  enter ;  but  the  EngJish  ships  went  steadily  in,  and  one  by  one  took 
up  their  stations.  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  grounded,  and  was  out  of 
the  action,  but  his  calamity  saved  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  from  a 
similar  fate.  During  the  engagement.  Nelson  received  a  wound  in  the 
head,  which  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  was  carried  below.  On 
examination,  however,  it  proved  to  be  without  danger,  if  he  could  be  kept 
quiet ;  but  nothing  could  withhold  him  from  the  quarter-deck.  The  final 
result  was,  the  burning  of  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Orient^— on  board 
of  which  Brueys  was  dead^ — and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  entire  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  which  cut  their  cables  in  the 
forenoon,  not  having  been  engaged,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates 
with  them.  These  two  ships  and  one  of  the  frigates  were  shortly  after- 
wards taken ;  and  thus,  a  single  frigate  was  all  that  escaped  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  entire  fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  French  to  Egypt. 
The  victory  was  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  naval 
history;  and  never  was  victory  hailed  with  such  tumultuous  rejoicing. 
Nelson  had  reached  the  summit  of  glory,  and  princes  and  states  vied  with 
each  other  in  showering  honours  on  his  head--4he  Turkish  Sultan,  the 
Czar  Paul,  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  and  the  little  island  of  Zante. 
At  home,  the  king  gave  him,  with  honourable  augmentations  to  his  armo- 
rial ensign,  his  well-known  motto  of— Po/mom  qui  menntferat.  He  was 
created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  iS2000  for  his  own 
life,  and  those  of  two  immediate  successors.  A  grant  of  JS10,000  was 
voted  him  by  the  East  India  Company — a  piece  of  plate  by  the  Turkish 
Company — and  a  sword  by  the  city  of  London.  The  dukedom  and  do- 
main of  Bronte,  worth  £2000  a  year,  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Sicilian 
court.  This  was  the  zenith  oC  his  great  fortunes ;  when  he  had  attained  a 
fame  which  future  successes  could  but  confirm,  without  increasing^— and 
no  shadow  from  his  own  heart  had  as  yet  darkened  the  glory  with  which 
victory  had  encircled  his  brow. 

For  this  proud  victory,  the  country  nearly  paid  with  the  life  of  her  great 
captain ;  and,  indeed,  so  constantly  was  his  person  exposed,  and  so  many 
were  his  hurts  in  consequence,  that  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  mi- 
racle, if  Nelson  had,  after  all,  died  anywhere  else  than  in  battle.  The 
sufferings  arising  from  his  new  wound,  however,  added  to  his  previous 
anxiety  and  long  and  arduous  service,  brought  him  nearly  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave :  and,  leaving  Captain  Hood  with  a  small  squadron,  to  blockade 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  His  reception  at 
r^aples,  like  that  of  the  Roman  conqueror  of  old,  on  the  shores  which 
kelson  had  just  quitted,  was,  unhappily  for  himself,  composed  of  all  those 
(uscinations  for  which  the  former  '*  lost  a  world,  and  thought  the  world  well 
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lost.*'    In  this  sea  Nelson  remained  till  the  year  1800,  h< 

out  the  results  of  his  great  achievement,  but  baffled  at  all 

treachery,  incapacity,  and  profligacy  of  those  with  whom  I 

Over  this  portion  of  his  life,  the  biographer,  who  has  no  m( 

ourselves,  may  pass  at  once ;  because  the  minor  events  in 

concerned,  and  the  miserable  intrigues  by  which  he  was  thv 

numerous  in  themselves  as  to  require  much  room  for  theii 

comparatively  unimportant  in  their  results,  as  not  to  dei 

because  they  are  connected  with  the  growth  of  that  fatal  ] 

wife  of  his  friend,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  made  fina 

own  domestic  peace,  introduced  remorse  into  his  bosom,  and 

have  lell  their,  sole  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  the  hero 

with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  govemmi 

November,  1600,  he  returned  to  England ;  and  there  a  we 

him,  no  less  warm  in  its  degree,  but  more  wholesome  in  ii 

that  which  had  enervated  his  great  heart  amid  the  soft  bree 

tuous  habits  of  the  Mediterranean.      Wherever  he  came 

poured  forth  to  meet  him  ;  his  arrival  in  town  and  village  n 

cities  hastened  to  put  his  illustrious  name  upon  their  rolls ;  an 

people  made  him  a  free-will  offering  of  their  hearts,  and  dre 

station  to  station,  in  an  extemporaneous  triumph,  worth  all 

programmatized  triumphs  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  old, 

brought  home  with  him  ^  the  arrow  in  his  heart  ;'*  and,  er 

three  months  in  England,  he  separated  from  his  wife«— ava 

frankness  of  his  high  nature,  her  bkmelessness  and  worti 

taking  upon  himself  the  entire  blame  for  this  most  moumi 

of  the  grave. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  Lord  Nelson  was  promoted 
vice-admiral  of  the  Blue ;  and  immediately  afterwards  appo 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  about  to  sail 
hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  San  Josef,  of  one  hundred  and  I 
which,  however,  he  subsequently  removed  to  the  St.  George 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was,  the  breakmg  up  of  the  c 
England,  formed  between  the  northern  powers.  The  pub 
mured  that «  command  so  important  should  be  confided  to 
Nelson ;  but  the  genius  of  the  latter  was  perpetuaUy  adi 
practical  rebukes  to  the  obstinate  errors  of  the  admiralty,  a 
talents  of  the  two  commanders  speedily  adjusted  themsel^ 
trations  can  make  admirals,  but  not  heroes ;  and  it  is  to  th( 
Hyde  Parker,  that  he  left  Nelson  to  do  the  work — ^which, 
ment,  was  sure  to  be  done  well.  After  some  time  wasted  in 
tiations,  the  bold  spirit  of  the  latter  prevailed  over  the  n 
genius  of  his  chief;  and»  after  having  been  engaged  nigl 
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personally  making  the  souDdiogSy  and  buoying  off  the  channel  by  which 
his  fonnidable  enemy  was  to  be  approached.  Nelson,  in  the  Elephant,  ot 
seventy-four  guns,  to  which  his  flag  had  been  again  shifted,  led  a  squadron 
of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  some  smaller  craft,  (detached  from  the 
remainder  of  the  British  fleet,  which  remained  in  the  ofling,  idle  spectators 
of  the  terrible  scene,)  in  among  the  shoals  and  intricacies  of  the  harbour, 
and  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  the  tremendous  defences  of  Copen- 
hagen* 

A  dreadful  day  was  that  for  the  devoted  city-^-whoee  crown  prince,  and 
all  her  inhabitants  were  lookers  on— and  a  dreadful  day  for  all  engaged ! 
The  Danish  line  of  defence  and  batteries  were  deemed  impregnable,  and 
the  carnage  was  fearful.  At  one  time,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  hopeless  of  success, 
and  anxious  for  the  squadron,  made  the  signal  of  recall.  *'  Leave  off  action  I** 
cried  Nelson,  "  Now,  d^—  me  if  I  do,  Foley  I  You  know,  Foley,  I 
have  only  one  eye,"  he  continued,  bitterly,  *'  I  may  be  blind  at  times." 
We  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  sanguinary  ever  fought,  and  throughout  which  the  charac- 
ter of  Nelson  shines  with  a  radiance  that  almost  redeems  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  The  common  virtue  of  animal  courage— never  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  by  any  than  himself— and  the  great  qualities  of  the  com- 
mander, in  which  he  never  had  a  rival,  are  not  the  prominent  features  of 
this  true  hero,  on  that  fearful  day ;  it  is  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  his 
nature's  gentler  attributes,  in  a  scene  so  stem,*-the  conspicuous  displays 
of  humanity,  amid  all  the  excitement  and  anxieties  of  such  an  hourr-^hat 
present  it  in  its  true  aspect  of  the  sublime.  The  result  was  the  total  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  and  fortifications,  and  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  North.  Services  so  splendid,  and 
leading  to  results  so  important,  a  country  can  scarcely  pay— but  should 
pay  as  &r  as  she  can.  Nelson,  however,  was  still  only  made  a  viscount ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  replaced  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  command  of  the 
Baltic  fleet.  There  was  little  more  to  do,  however,  in  that  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Nelson  returned  to  England,  broken  down  by  fatigue,  in  June 
of  the  same  year. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun  to  taste  the  benefits  of  repose,  ere,  in 
deference  to  the  popular  alarm  at  home,  occasioned  by  Napoleon's  prepa- 
rations for  a  descent  on  the  British  shores,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the 
command  of  the  armament  in  the  Channel.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of 
Nelson  could  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  the  multitude.  During  his 
continuance  in  this  command,  he  bombarded  the  town  of  Boulogne ;  but 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  relieved  him  from  a  service  unworthy  of  his  great 
name  and  place,  and  Nelson  retired  at  length  to  a  house  and  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Merton,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life.  During 
this  period  of  repose,  he  lost  his  father,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
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ne,  after  a  life  brightened  more  than  that  of  ordinary  men,  by 
fiecled  on  it  from  the  career  of  his  gallant  son.     The  old  man 
ercifally  dealt  with — spared  to  see  the  hero  pass*  by  all  the 
>nour,  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame, — and  taken   away  <m^ 
ocked  that  last  laurel,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  with  his  heart's 
But  rest,  on  this  side  the  grave,  was  not  written  in  the  destiny  c 
n  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  he  was  appointed  to 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  May,  1803,  took  his  station  o  ' 
watch  the  fleet  which  had  been  collected  in  that  port.    On  this 
irvice  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  a  close  prisoner  to  his 
linly  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  out  of  port.     At  length,  < 
'  January,  1806,  while  he  was  at  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Sardin^^^^^^ 
mce  reached  him  that  the  French  fleet  was  at  aea ;  and  NeN^ 
enced  a  chase,  for  its  extent,  rapidity,  and  perseverance,  the    "*^    r^^^ 
tlinary  in  naval  annals.    After  beating  about  the  Sicilian  sea^  ^^^  laa  for 

beCoie- 
;gypt— as  he  had  twice  done,  in  pursuit  of  the   aame  ene^^^^  ^«  back  to 


Alhvexsr    \ 
^tai,f«    j 

of  know-    I 


lys,  and  seeing  that  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  safe,     ^\^ 

ne0^^^^' 
'rom  Egypt  to  Malta — ^from  Malta  to  the  Spanish  coast — th9  ^ 
'onion— over  to  the  African  coast— -the  coast  of  Sicily— ^hrougb^ 
f  Gibraltai^— away  to  the  West  Indies— Barbadoes — ^Tobag( 
Jitigua— back  to  Europe— he  followed  his  flying  foe,  half  mad 
on  and  anxiety;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  went  aabore  at  G^ 
le  first  time  since  June  16th,  180d— and  two  years,  within  ten 
ig  elapsed  since  his  foot  had  been  out  of  his  ship,  the  Victory.-^ 
e  had  feiled  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  yet  he  had  the  consolatio^^^^^rr^  ^^^^ 
Ig  that  his  chase  had  saved  the  colonies,  and  above  two  hum  ^^ 
den  for  Europe,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen   into  th 
Euids.     Having  victualled  and  watered  at  Tetuan,  he  stood  fo 
roceeded  off  Cape  St.  Vincent— returned  to  Cadiz — traversed  t 
iscay ;  and  then,  as  a  last  hope,  stood  over  for  the  north-wes^^^ 
"eland — rejoined  Admiral  Cornwallis  ofi*  Ushant— and  thence, 
is  hopes,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  proceeded,  with  the  Victor^, 
erb,  to  Portsmouth ;  where  he  learnt  that  Sir  Robert  Calder  hai 
ith  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  to  the  westwai 
inisterre,  and  after  capturing  two  of  their  ships,  an  eighty-fo 
(venty-four,  had  suflSeied  the  remainder  to  escape 
With  a  view  to  recruiting,  after  his  long  and  anxious   laboui 
ttired  to  Merton ;  but  there,  even  in  the  society  of  those  most  d 
3  was  tormented  with  that  thirst  for  glory  which  his  unparalleli 
id  not  appeased.    He  could  not  bear  that  the  enemy,  whoi 
lased  round  the  world,  should  become  the  prey  of  another  than 
n  learning,  therefore,  that,  after  the  partial  action  with  Sir  Robe 
ley  had  brought  out  the  squadron  from  Fenrol,  and,  with  it 
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Cadiz,  he  once  more  ofiered  his  services.  They  were  eagerly  accepted ; 
and,  at  this  time,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  admiralty  had,  al 
length,  discorered  their  incalculahle  value.  Lord  Barham  laid  the  list  of 
the  navy  before  him,  and  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  ofBcers  and  ships. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  equip  those  which  he  had  selected ;  and  his 
famous  ship,  the  Victory,  was  prepared  to  bear  his  flag  to  its  last  triumph. 
From  the  moment  of  his  appointment  to  this  command,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  long  wish  of  his  heart  for  one  more  victory  was  granted-r^uid 
to  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  presentiment  that  his  destiny  was  accom- 
plished. All  his  preparations  were  made  under  this  conviction.  He  gave 
orders  that  a  coffin,  made  from  the  mainmast  of  the  Orient,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
had  lain  at  his  upholsterer's,  should  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  The 
entries  in  his  private  journal  prove  that  he  parted  from  those  ha  loved,  as 
from  friends  on  whose  faces  he  was  to  look  no  more.  He  passed  to  the 
beach  at  Portsmouth,  amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  people  by  whom  he 
was  entirely  beloved-Hirrived  off  Cadiz  on  his  birth-day,  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  found  himself  on  the  last 
field  of  his  &me.  The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships  pf  the 
line  and  seven  large  frigates.  His  second  in  command  was  the  gallant 
CoUingwood^-*-who  had  followed  him  step  by  step,  from  his  boyish  yearsr 
up  the  ladder  of  the  service,  and  was  destined,  on  this  day»  to  step  into  tbei 
post  vacated  by  Nelson,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before.  As  the  fleet} 
was  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy,  Nelson  retired  into  his  cabin ;  and 
there,  having  written  a  short  prayer,  made  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  his 
diary,  earnestly  recommending  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  those  objects 
of  his  afiection  whom  that  gratitude  had  left  him  too  poor  to  provide  for 
himself.  His  manner,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  day,  was  calm,  solemn, 
and  dignified,— exhibiting  little  of  the  excitement  which  had  characterized 
It  in  former  battle-scenes.  But  he  went  into  action  covered  with  all  his 
stars ;  and,  though  he  so  far  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  captains 
as  to  consent  that  two  of  their  ships  should  precede  him  into  action,  yet 
his  spirit  could  not  brook  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 
arrangement,  and  he  baffled  all  their  endeavoura  to  do  so,  by  persisting  to 
carry  a  press  of  sail.  To  Captain  Blackwood,  when  that  officer  took  leave 
of  him,  on  the  poop  of  the  Yictory*  to  return  to  his  frigate,  he  said—'*  God 
bless  you,  Blackwood ;  I  shall  never  see  you  more."  At  forty  minutes 
past  eleven,  the  Victory  made  that  signal  which  has  since  been  engraven 
on  the  national  heart — ^never  to  be  obliterated— '*  England  expects  bveet 
MAN  TO  DO  nis  DUTY !"  The  details  of  this  greatest  of  naval  actions  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  here.  At  noon  it  begany— arrived  at  its  height 
about  half-past  one — at  three  the  firing  began  to  slacken— and  about  five 
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it  whojly  ceased.  It  was  the  most  destructive  naval  contest  that  ever  hap- 
pened ;  and  was  followed  by  a  storm  which  continued  for  aeveral  dajs 
after  and  more  than  doubled  the  previous  loss  of  life.  Twenty  ships  of  the 
enemy  struck ;— and  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain  were  annihilated. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  after  one,  and  just  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  that 
a  ball,  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoutable,  struck  the  epaulette  oo 
Nelson's  shoulder,  as  he  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  and  was 
the  bearer  of  his  death-wound.  He  feJl  on  his  face,  on  the  spot  which 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  fallen  eailj 
in  the  action.  Being  raised,  and  carried  below,  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
the  hurt  was  mortal.  He  lived,  however,  to  learn  that  his  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  and  died  at  thirty  minutes  past  four, — three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Never  was  hero  lamented  as  was  Nelson.  England  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  believe  in  her  mighty  loss.  Her  triumph  for  the  great  Tictory  was 
joyless,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  had  cost.  Tet  he  died  not  till  he  had  done 
all  which  his  country  had  for  him  to  do.  The  fleets  of  her  enemies  he 
had  utterly  destroyed.  The  honours  which  had  been  withheld  from  him 
living  were  showered  above  his  grave.  The  wealth  that  would  have  made 
his  hie  easier,  and  relieved  his  latest  earthly  anxieties,  was  now  heaped 
upon  his  surviving  relatives ;  and  the  earl's  coronet,  which,  had  it  been 
sooner  given,  could  have  added  nothing  to  Nelson's  glory,  bat  something 
to  his  country's,  descended  at  length—and  too  late— upon  the  farow  of  his 
brother. 
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OLONEL    JAMES    GARDINER,  a  brave  and 
pious    officer   in  the  army,  the  son  of  Captain 
Patrick  Gardiner,  of  the  family  of  Torwood-Head, 
^    by  Mrs.  Mary  Hodge,  of  Gladsmuir.     His  father 
rs  had  served  in  the  army  under  King  William  III 
y  and  Clueen  Anne,  and  died  in  Germany,  after  the 
^    battle  of  Hochstet.     His  maternal  uncle,  Colonel 
Hodge,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  in 
1692  ;  and  his  eldest  brother,  Robert  Gardiner,  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  in 
1605.     Our  hero  was  bom  at  Carriden,  January  10,  1688.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Linlithgow,  and  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  lan- 
guages ;  but  having  a  kind  of  hereditary  attachment  to  the  military  life, 
he   served  very  early  as  a  cadet ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  bore  an 
ensign's  commission  in  a  Scots  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  wherein  he 
continued  till  1702 ;  when  he  received  a  similar  commission  in  a  British 
regiment  from  Clueen  Anne,  which  he  bore  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies.     In  this  memorable  action,  being  sent  on  a  desperate  service,  with  a 
party  of  what  is  called  the  Forlorn  Hope^  he  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.     While  calling  to  his  men,  a  musket  ball  entered  his  mouth,  and 
without  touching  his  tongue  or  his  teeth,  went  through  his  neck,  and  came 
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out  about  one  and  a  half  inch  on  the  left  side  of  the  Fertebne.  Not  feel 
jng  the  pain  at  first,  he  began  to  suspect  he  had  swallowed  the  ball*  till  he 
fell  with  the  loss  of  blood*  After  this  he  passed  two  nights  and  all  next 
day  in  the  open  air,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  and  had  his  wound  dressed 
at  last  by  an  ignorant  barber-surgeon ;  in  spite  of  all  which  he  recoYered. 
In  1706,  he  was  raised  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  soon  after  was  made  a  cornet 
in  Lord  Stair's  regiment  of  Scots  Greys ;  and  in  1715,  a  captain^ieatenaiit 
of  dragoons.  When  the  Earl  of  Stair  went  ambassador  to  France,  he 
appointed  him  his  master  of  horse.  In  1715,  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  in  1717,  to  a  majority.  In  1724,  he  was  made  major  of  an 
older  regiment ;  in  1730,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-cdo- 
nel,  and  in  1748,  to  that  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  ;  at  the  head 
of  which  he  fell,  fighting  bravely  for  his  country,  at  the  battle  of  PrestoD- 
pans,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1745 ;  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  peraon  he  was  tall,  gnceftil,  strong  built,  and  well  proportioned. 
And  being  endowed  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  in  his  younger  yean 
plunged  so  deep  in  every  fashionable  vice,  that  his  companions  styled  him 
the  happy  rake.  But  in  this  vortex  of  vice  and  dissipation,  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  a  manner  almost,  if  not  entirely,  miraculous.  Our  limits 
permit  us  not  to  quote  the  full  account  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  his  work  entitled  Remarkable  passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — In  July,  I7I9,  Major 
Gardiner,  having  spent  the  Sabbath  evening  with  some  gay  company  till 
eleven,  and  having  an  assignation  with  a  married  woman  at  twelve,  in 
order  *'  to  kill  the  tedious  hour,"  took  up  a  book,  left  by  his  mother  or 
aunt  in  his  chamber,  entitled  the  Christian  Soldier ;  wherein  he  expected 
to  find  some  amutement  from  the  author's  spiritualizing  the  terms  of  his 
profession.  But  while  reading  it  carelessly,  he  was  surprised  by  a  aadden 
and  extraordinary  blaze  of  light ;  and  upon  looking  up,  beheld  to  his  aston- 
ishment a  visible  representation  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  surrounded  with  glory ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  thought  he 
heard  a  voice,  saying,  "  Oh,  sinner,  did  I  snflTer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these 
thy  returns  T"  Struck  with  this  amazing  phenomenon,  he  sunk  down  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  continued  for  some  time  insensible ;  from  which  ci  room- 
stance.  Dr.  Doddridge  often  suggested  to  him,  that  he  was  perhaps  all  the 
time  asleep,  and  dreaming ;  but  he  himself  considered  it  as  not  a  dream, 
but  a  real  waking  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  consequences  were  as 
salutary  as  if  an  angel  had  been  sent  express  from  heaven  to  convert  him ; 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  became  as  eminently  distinguished  for 
piety  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  profanity.  In  July,  1726,  he  married 
Lady  Frances  Erakine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  by  whom  he  had 
thirteen  children.  From  the  numerous  anecdotes  recorded  of  this  great 
and  good  man  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  we  shall  only  add  one  more,  which  may 
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afford  a  useful  example  to  others  in  an  age  wherein  dueliing  is  so  frequent. 
He  had  been  so  much  addicted  to  this  fashionable  folly  in  his  younger 
years,  that  he  had  fought  three  duels  before  he  was  quite  a  man ;  but 
being  challenged  to  fight  a  fourth,  aAei  his  conversion,  he  made  this  calm 
reply : — **  I  fear  atimmg,  though  you  know  I  do  not  (em  fighting^  Dr. 
Doddridge  has  summed  up  his  character  in  few^  words,  in  the  quotation  from 
Virgil,  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  his  work : 

—  Jufltior  alter 
Nee  pictate  fuit,  neu  bello  m^or  et  annia. 
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•   JOHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARDT. 

OHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARDT,  descen 

an  eminent  family  in  Switzerland,  was 

Lausanne,  about  the  year  1785.     He  reo 

rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  school 

chatel,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 

ties  of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen.     At  the 

recommended  himself,  by  his  talents  and 

good  conduct,  to  the  favourable  notice  of 

brated  Blumenbach,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Si 

Banks,  upon  whom  Burckhardt  called,  on  his  arrival  in  Londoa, 

1806.     His  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joseph  brought  him  into  cc 

with  the  other  members  of  the  African  Association,  and  ended  h 

dertaking,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  to  explore  the  in 

Africa.    His  offer  was  accepted  in  May,  1808,  when  he  immedi 

about  preparing  himself  for  his  journey,  by  studying  in  London 

Cambridge,  not  only  the  Arabic  language  and  Oriental  customs, 

astronomy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  medicine,  and  surgery.    lo  >^' 
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this,  he  sufiered  his  heard  to  grow,  accustomed  himself  to  wear  the  eastern 
dress,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  studies,  exercised  himself  hy  long  journeys 
OD  foot,  bareheaded,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  and 
living  upon  vegetables  and  water. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1809,  he  received  his  final  instructions,  and  on 
the  2d  of  March,  he  embarked  at  Cowes,  for  Malta,  where  he  appeared  in 
an  Oriental  costume,  and,  by  his  judicious  conduct,  contrived  to  conceal  his 
real  character  from  several  Swiss  officers,  whom  he  had  previously  known. 
Being  unable  to  procure  a  vessel  bound  for  Cyprus,  he  embarked  in  one  sail- 
ing to  the  coast  of  Caramania.  "I  introduced  myself,"  he  says,  "to  the 
passengers,  who  were  Tripolines,  as  an  Indian  Mohammedan  merchant, 
who  had  been,  from  early  years,  in  England,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
home ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my  story  credible.  During  the 
course  of  our  voyage,  numerous  questions  were  put  to  me  relative  to  India, 
which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  when  I  was  asked  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  Hindoo  language,  I  answered  in  the  worst  dialogue  of  the  Swiss 
Gterman."  Having  landed  at  Satalia,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Tarsus, 
where,  finding  a  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  he  embarked  for  that 
country,  and  entered  it  at  the  point  where  the  Aasi,  the  Ancient  Orontis, 
falls  into  the  sea.  Here  he  joined  a  caravan  proceeding  to  Aleppo,  in  his 
way  whither  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  companions  of  his  journey  in- 
sisting that  he  was  a  Frank ;  and  at  Antakia,  one  going  so  far  as  to  pull 
him  by  the  beard,  he  resented  the  affiront  by  giving  the  offender  a  blow  on 
the  face.  On  his  arrival  at  Aleppo,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ibrahim,  and 
applied  himself  with  unceasing  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  hm- 
guage,  into  which  he  made  an  attempt  to  translate  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
July,  1810,  he  started,  by  way  of  Palmyra,  for  Damascus ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  was  twice  attacked  by  banditti,  and  robbed  of  his 
watch  and  compass.  He  quitted  Damascus  in  September,  but  returned  to 
that  city,  aAer  having  visited  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  Libanus,  and  Mount 
Hcrmon.  He  subsequently  made  an  excursion  into  the  Haur&o,  the  patri- 
mony of  Abraham,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  again  entered  Aleppo. 
From  hence  he  accompanied  an  Arab  sheikh  into  the  desert  towards  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  protection  of  his  guide  proving  insufficient,  he  was 
robbed  of  all  his  clothes,  and  compelled  to  return,  without  having  accom- 
plished any  of  the  objects  of  his  journey.  "  It  was  in  this  excursion  to 
the  desert,"  says  Mr.  Barker,  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo,  "  that  Burck- 
hardt  had  so  hard  a  struggle  with  an  Arab  lady,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
only  garment  which  the  delicacy  or  compassion  of  the  men  had  left  him." 
On  the  14th  of  February,  he  finally  quitted  Aleppo,  and  once  more  return- 
ing to  Damascus,  made  another  journey  from  thence  into  the  Haurdn,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  city  unvisited  by  any 
other  European,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  those  of  Petra,  the  capital  of 
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Arabia  Petnea.  The  rains  are  situate  in  the  Tallej  of  Ghor,«or  Araba,  the 
existence  of  which,  he  says,  "  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  aocieot 
as  well  as  modem  geographers.'*  Speaking  of  Balka,  he  observes,  '*  Maoj 
ruined  places  and  mountains  in  that  district  presenre  the  names  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  elucidate  the  topography  of  the  province  that  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben." 

After  many  hardships  and  dangers,  our  traveller  reached  Cairo,  in  £gy|^ 
with  the  intention  of  joining  a  caravan,  and  travelling  to  Fezzan,  in  the 
north  of  Africa, — ^ihe  grand  object  of  his  mission.  While,  however,  the 
caravan  was  preparing,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Nubia,  on  which  he 
set  out,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813.  Tbej 
were  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  Bnrckhardt's  only  encumbrances  were 
a  gun,  a  sabre,  a  pistol,  a  provision  beg,  and  a  woollen  mantle,  whkh 
served  by  day  for  a  carpet,  and  for  a  covering  during  the  night.  The 
country  through  which  he  passed  was  in  t  state  of  great  distradioD,  to 
he  proceeded  in  safety  as  for  as  the  Mahass  territory,  on  reaching  which, 
*'he  found  himself,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  life  of  our  traveller,  **io  the 
midst  of  the  worst  description  of  savages.  The  governor,  a  ferodoos 
black,  furiously  intoxicated,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  followers  in  the 
same  condition,  received  him  in  a  hut.  In  the  midst  of  their  drunken 
mirth,  they  called  for  their  muskets,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  in 
the  hut,  and  Burckbardt  every  moment  expected  that  a  random  boll  would 
put  an  end  to  his  travels."  Having  proceeded  up  the  Nile  almost  as  &r 
as  Dongola,  he  turned  towards  the  north,  and  at  Kolbe  swam  across  the 
river,  '*  holding  by  his  camel's  tail  with  one  hand,  and  urging  on  the  beast 
with  the  other."  He  then  visited  Ybsambul,  Mosmos,  Derr,  and  Aasooazi, 
where  he  remained  till  the  2d  of  March,  1814 ;  his  whole  expenditare 
during  the  time  of  his  stay,  for  himself,  his  servant,  droifaedary,  and  aai, 
not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day. 

Having  assumed  the  character  of  a  poor  trader  and  a  Turk  of  Syria,  he, 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  set  out  with  a  caravan,  through  the  deserts  c^ 
Nubia,  to  Berbera  and  Shendy,  as  far  as  Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
he  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda.  During  ths 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  manr 
of  the  statements  of  Bruce,  he  endured  a  series  of  hardships  and  safl&r- 
ings  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Park  in  Africa.  While  mad  with  thins 
in  the  burning  desert,  he  beheld  the  mocking  mirage ;  and  if  he  escaped 
burial  beneath  the  overwhelming  sand,  lifted  like  a  wave  by  the  tempests* 
ous  blast,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  yet  a  more  dangerous  foe  to 
meet  in  the  plundering  Arab.  At  Damer,  he  cried  beads  for  sale,  (see 
engraving,)  to  procure  provisions  for  his  ass ;  at  Jidda,  his  finances  were 
80  low,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  slave,  and  he  had  already  thongfats 
of  resorting  to  manual  labour,  for  his  subsistence,  when  he  fortunately  ok- 
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tained  three  thoasand  piastres  (about  JSIOO)  by  giving  a  bill  upon  Cairo. 
Crocodile*8  flesh  occasimially  formed  part  of  his  food,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  desert  he  found  no  greater  than  the  inconyeniences.  Though  almost 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  "I  was  obliged,"  he  says,  ^' every  day,  to  fetch 
and  cut  wood,  to  light  a  ^re^  to  cook,  to  feed  the  ass,  and  finally  4o  make 
cofiee ;  a  cup  of  which,  presented  to  my  companions,  was  the  only  means 
I  possessed  of  keeping  them  in  tolerable  good  humour."  In  his  way 
through  the  Nubian  desert,  he  relates  a  singular  custom  of  the  Arab  guides, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  small  presents  from  travellers.  **  They  alight," 
he  says,  '*  at  certain  spots,  and  beg  a  present ;  if  it  be  refused,  they  collect 
a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive  tomb,  and  then 
placing  a  stone  at  each  of  the  extremities,  they  apprize  the  traveller  that 
his  tomb  is  made ;  meaning,  that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  security  for 
him  in  this  rocky  wilderness." 

Our  traveller  remained  at  Mecca  from  the  0th  of  September  until  the 
15th  of  January,  1815,  during  which  time  he  accurately  noted  the  man- 
nera  and  customs  of  the  holy  city,  without  his  real  character  being  disco- 
vered, though  it  had  been  previously  suspected  by  the  Ptoha  of  Tayef« 
who  jocosely  observed,  ^  It  is  not  the  beard  alone  which  proves  a  man  to 
be  a  true  Moslem."  On  the  28th,  Burckhardt  reached  Medina,  which  he 
quitted  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depre8si<»,  and  «tiU 
sufiering  from  the  recent  attack  of  an  intermittent  fever.  To  add  to  his 
dejection,  he  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Tambo,  the  plague  in  its  most  viru- 
lent shape ;  and  being  unable  to  procure  a  boat,  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
a  witness  of  its  horrors  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  during  which  time,  he 
says,  "  the  air,  at  night  and  day,  was  filled  with  the  piercing  cries  of  those 
who  had  been  bereaved  of  the  objects  of  their  afiection."  At  length,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  he  reached  Cairo,  where,  after  having  recruited  his 
heahh,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  his  travels.  In 
the  spring  of  1816,  he  visited  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  having  returned  to  Cairo, 
was  making  preparations  to  commence  his  long-delayed  journey  to  Fezzan, 
to  explore  the  source  of  the  Niger,  when  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery  on 
the  14th,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  October,  1817.  *'I  have  closed,"  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  "  the  lives  of  few  travellers  with  more  regret."  His  obse- 
quies were  performed  after  the  Mohammedan  custom,  according  to  his  own 
request  to  Mr.  Salt,  to  whom  he  observed,  a  few  moments  previously  to  his 
death,  *^  that  as  he  had  lived  like  a  Mussulman,  in  the  east,  the  Turks 
would  claim  his  body ;  and  perhaps,"  said  he,  *'  you  had  better  let  them." 

Thus  fell  another  victim  in  the  cause  of  geographical  discovery,  which, 
in  Mr.  Burckhardt,  may  be  said  to  have  lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  en- 
terprising devotees.  Patient,  courageous,  cautious,  and  intelligent,  no 
fatigues  dispirited,  no  obstacle  disconcerted,  and  no  dangera  dismayed  him* 
He  conformed  Imnself  to  the  mannera  of  the  various  countries  through 
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^hich  be  passed,  with  admirable  tact ;  and,  witb  an  apparent  carele« 
of  what  was  passing  around  him,  suffered  nothing  worth  obsenratic 
escape  his  attention.  The  penetrating  and  sagacious  turn  of  his  mind 
plays  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  various  works  ;  the  first  of  wl 
containing  an  account  of  his  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Mai 
and  from  Upper  Egypt  to  Nubia,  was  published  in  1819,  in  quarto,  b] 
African  Association.  In  1822,  a  volume  was  published  containiDg 
particulars  of  his  travels  in  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  year 
to  1816;  in  1829,  appeared  his  Travels  in  Arabia  ;  and,  in  1830,  aii( 
quarto  volume  was  published,  entitled  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  £ 
tians. 

The  whole  of  these  publications  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  not 
for  the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  geography  of  the  countries  descr 
but  for  the  personal  sympathy  which  they  cannot  fail  to  awake  in 
breast  of  the  reader.  Mr.  8t.  John,  however,  differs  from  Mr.  Burckba 
view  of  men  and  things,  saying,  "  that  he  interpreted  nien  in  too  rel 
and  systematical  a  manner,  and  often  saw  in  their  actions  more  cootriv 
than  ever  existed : — how  could  Mr.  St.  John  possibly  know  this?  Su 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  opinions  of 
who,  in  the  quotation  above,  takes  upon  himself  to  contradict  an  affi 
tive  upon  no  other  ground  than  his  own  presumption  to  the  cootmry. 
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LIEUTENANT^OLONEL  DIXON  DENHAM. 

N  DENHAM  was  born  in  London,  on  the  Ist  of 
uary,  1786 ;  and,  after  receiving  his  education  at 
li  Taylor's  School,  was  articled  to  a  solicitor. 
,  however,  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  uncon- 
j  his  gay  and  adventurous  spirit,  he  relinquished 
3ther;  and,  in  1811,  went  as  a  volunteer  into  the 
3  which  he  served  till  the  termination  of  the  pen- 
war,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  as 
^  third  fusileers.     His  cheerfulness  and  gallantry 
rendered  him  a  great  favourite  with  all  his  fellow-officers,  and  procured  for 
him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  whose  life  he  saved 
at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  by  carrying  him  off  the  field  after  he  had  been 
struck  on  the  leg  by  a  cannon-ball.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  commission  in  the  fifty-fourth  foot ;  and  soon  after,  entering 
the  Netherlands,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which,  he  proceeded  with  the  allied  armies  to  Paris,  and  set  out 
from  thence  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.    Returning  to  England 
in  1819,  he  obtained  for  himself  an  admission  into  the  senior  department 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  Famham,  where  he  studied  under  the 
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--— ^-^^^^dsluP  « 

directions  of  the  governor,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  wJb^*-*^ 

commendation  he  was  not  long  in  gaining.  -otei^^  \>enh 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  African  travell^^^  v:>^V  ^^^  gent  < 

volunteered  to  carry  on  his  researches ;  and,  for  that  pti^.Tp^'^^*  v^bo  b* 

by  Lord  Bathurst  to  join  Mr.  Oudney  and  Lieutenant  C^l^pP^^  'oali*  ^^  ^ 

already  started  on  the  same  expedition.    Having  arrive ^  ^^  cyodoe] 

that  city  on  the  6th  of  March,  1822,  and  proceeded  to  j^^U^  ^^  .        llie  6^ 

and  Clapperton,  at  Memoon, whence  he  travelled  to  Socici*^*  I'sb   dress; 

of  his  countrymen  who  had  ever  entered  the  town  in    «o        ^    to  p^^^'^^ 

which,  contrary  to  the  information  he  had  received,  he    fc^^^         ifh^  ^^ 

him  a  much  more  favourable  reception  from  the  inhabitan^^  ^^  ^rd^  ^^^^^ 

been  in  disguise.    From  Sockna,  he  continued  his  coui«^  ^^      ^^  e^P^**' 

zuk,  crossing,  on  his  way  thither,  an  extensive  desert,  wl»^      tretf*^**^^^ 

enced  great  pain  and  peril  from  the  effects  of  thirst,  ^^^     -      Hi»^*^*^ 

sand  storm  which  blew  down  his  tent  in  the  night,  and  ^^^1      ^^^^^^^X^n- 

him  before  he  was  able  to  rise.    On  his  arrival  at  MoaT«^**^  \«5€«.  ^^^-^j^ 

sultan  unwilling  to  furnish  him  with  an  escort  to  Bomotti  ^^\iX%^    dup 

panions,  and  returned  to  Tripoli;  charged  the  bashaw  ^^  forto©^  P 

and,  on  his  hesitating  to  appoint  a  time  to  convey  him  to  th^^    '^ngS^^ 

set  sail  for  Marseilles,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to     ^>on    tbi»»  **J 

informing  the  government  how  he  had  been  deceived.     U  ^^Lpatch^*  * 

Major  Denham,  in  his  journal,  "The  bashaw  sent  three  ^'^^^g^  I  bad  ssiw 

me,  by  three  different  vessels,  to  L^hom,  Malta«  and  the  po^^  -fCbsIoon  ^^ 

to,  which  I  received  in  quarantine,  informing  me  that  Bhoor —     o-IYp  ^^^  *** 

Appointed  with  an  escort  to  convey  us  to  Bomou."     ■^^^^^'^•^'^^^kna  ^^  ^'^ 

veller  re-embarked  for  the  shores  of  Barbaiy,  and  re-entered  ^^  ^  ^f  the 

2d,  and  Mourzok  on  the  30th  of  October ;  and,  in  the  latt^-^ 

following  month,  set  out  on  his  way  to  Kouka,  in  Bomoo.  ^  ^   •*  an 

Passing  through  Traghan,  over  a  road  of  salt  and  sand,  to  ^^^.    Oudnej 

assemblage  of  date  huts,  with  but  one  house,"  he  came  up  -^^^        h  r^  be 

and  Clapperton,  at  Qatrone ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tegerhs  J^*  '^ 

remained  some  days  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  two  <?^^ 

and  of  the  rest  he  himself  required  previous  to  crossing  tb^ 

desert,  a  journey  of  fifteen  days.    On  the  13th  of  December^ 

for  Kouka ;  meeting,  daily,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  i^ 

mense  quantity  of  skeletons,  and  dead  bodies,  some  of  wiuch 

"  with  dieir  arms  clasped  round  each  other,  just  as  they  bad 

Alluding  to  these  corpses  in  his  journal,  he  relates,  ^  While  I 

on  my  horse,  about  noon,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  crashi^^^^^ 

my  feet,  which  startled  me  excessively*    I  found  that  my  steed  £^       ^ 

out  any  sensation  of  shame  or  alarm,. stepped  upon  the  perfect         ^ 

of  two  human  beings,  cracking  theix  brittle  bones  under  his  f( 

one  trip  of  his  foot,  separating  a  skull  from  the  trunk,  which  roU( 
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a  balJ  before  him.  This  erent  gare  me  a  sensation  which  it  took  some 
time  to  remoTc.''  On  the  Sth  of  January,  1823,  he  arriyed  at  Derkee, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  the  sending  of  a  marauding  party  to 
capture  some  camels,  the  chief  part  of  those  who  had  attended  him  having 
died  on  the  road. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  they  entered  the  territory  of.  a  negro  sheikh  oi 
chief,  named  Mina  Tahr.  From  him  they  received  a  supply  of  camePs 
milk  and  a  sheep^-a  most  grateful  addition  to  their  table,  after  being  with- 
out fresh  animal  food  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  The  Tibboos  are  an 
active  race  of  men,  but  exceedingly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  look 
upon  the  warlike  Arabs  as  invincible,  and  have  the  greatest  terror  of  their 
guns.  Five  or  six  of  them  will  sometimes  go  round  and  round  a  tree 
where  an  Arab  has  laid  down  his  musket  for  a  minute,  stepping  on  tiptoe 
as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  it,  talking  to  each  other  in  a  whisper,  as  if  the 
gun  could  undentand  their  exclamations,  and  I  dare  say  praying  to  it  not 
to  do  them  any  injury,  as  fervently  as  ever  Man  Friday  did  to  Robinson 
Cruaoe*s  musket. 

To  Mina  Tahr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Major  Denham  showed  his  watch, 
which  pleased  him  wonderfully  at  firat,  but  after  a  little  time  it  was  found 
that  what  gave  him  greatest  satisfaction  was  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  his 
face  in  the  bright  part  of  the  case.  The  major,  therefore,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  small  looking-glass,  and  he  took  his  station  in  one  comer  of 
the  tent,  for  houn  surveying  himself  with  a  satisfaction  that  burat  from  his 
lips  in  frequent  exclamations  of  joy,  which  he  also  occasionally  testified  by 
sundry  high  jumps  and  springs  in  the  air. 

Major  Denham  continued  his  journey,  passing  through  Bihna,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tilboos,  Chukcema,  Dibla,  Kasama*foma,  Beere-Kashifery,  Lari, 
Woodie,  Burwha,  Qeudawhat ;  and,  after  having  been  without  animal  food 
for  fifteen  days  together,  and  narrowly  escaping  the  jaws  of  alligatora, 
bysnas,  and  elephants,  in  the  coune  of  his  travels,  he  arrived  at  Kouka, 
on  the  17th  of  February.  '^This,"  says  he,  '^was  to  us  a  momentous 
day,  and  it  seemed  to  be  equally  so  to  our  conductora.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  that  had  presented  themselves  at  the  various  stages  of 
our  journey,  we  were  at  last  within  a  few  short  miles  of  our  destination ; 
were  about  to  become  acquainted  with  a  people  who  had  never  seen,  or 
scarcely  heard  of,  an  European ;  and  to  tread  on  ground,  the  knowledge 
and  true  situation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  wholly  unknown.'* 

On  his  presentation  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bomou,  he  soon  gained  his  confi* 
dence,  and  was  promised,  by  him,  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  After  passing  about 
two  months  at  Kouka,  he  joined  a  hostile  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  sheikh, 
against  the  Felatahs ,  in  his  way  to  attack  whom,  he  passed  some  days  at 
Mandara,  the  sultan  of  which  country  joined  the  Bomouese  troops,  who. 
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together  with  himself,  after  burning  two  small  towns,  were  pat  to  flight  and 
defeated  by  the  Felatahs,  at  the  siege  of  Masfeia.  The  aitaation  of  Major 
Denham,  in  his  retreat  from  the  pursuers,  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme; 
both  himself  and  his  horse  were  badly  wounded;  and,  after  twice  falling 
with  the  latter,  and  fighting  singly  against  three  or  four  assailants,  he  at 
length  lay  disarmed  on  the  ground.  "At  that  moment,"  he  relates,  ''mj 
hopes  of  life  were  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name,  I  was  almost  instantlj 
surrounded ;  and,  incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance,  was  as  speedily 
stripped.  My  pursuers  then  made  several  thrusts  at  me  with  their  spean, 
that  badly  wounded  my  hands  in  two  places,  and  slightly  my  body,  jaat 
under  my  ribs,  on  the  right  side  ;  indeed,  I  saw  nothing  before  me  bat  the 
same  cruel  death  I  had  seen  unmercifully  inflicted  on  the  few  who  had 
fiedlen  into  the  power  of  those  who  now  had  possession  of  me.  My  shiit 
was  now  absolutely  torn  off*  my  back,  and  I  was  led  perfectly  naked. 
When  my  plunderers  began  to  quarrel  for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape 
came  like  lightning  across  my  mind ;  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitatioa, 
I  crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest  me,  and  started  as  fast  as  mj 
legs  could  carry  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood :  two  of  the  Fektaks 
followed,  and  gained  upon  me ;  for  the  prickly  underwood  not  only  ob- 
structed my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miserably :  and  the  delight  with 
which  I  saw  a  mountain-stream  gliding  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine  cannot  be  imagined.  My  strength  had  almost  left  me,  and  I  seized 
the  young  branches  issuing  from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree  which  overhung 
the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  myself  down  into  the  water ;  when, 
under  my  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weight  of  my  body,  a  large 
liffii,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces,  rose  from  its  coil,  ss 
if  in  the  very  act  of  striking.  I  was  horror-struck,  and  deprived,  for  a 
moment,  of  all  recollection— ^the  branch  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  tum- 
bled headlong  into  the  water  beneath :  this  shock,  however,  revived  me : 
and,  with  three  strokes  of  my  arms,  I  reached  the  opposite  bank,  which, 
with  difficulty,  I  climbed  up,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  myself  sale 
from  my  pursuers.'' 

After  dangers  and  disasters  almost  as  appalling  as  those  jost  related. 
Major  Denham  returned  to  Kouka,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  and  despondency.  In  his  way 
back,  he  relates,  that  the  little  food  he  could  procure  **  was  thrust  out  from 
under  Barca  Sana's  (the  8heikh's-general>  tent,  and  consisted  generally  of 
his  leavings :  pride,"  he  continues,  **  was  sometimes  nearly  choking  me, 
but  hunger  was  the  paramount  feeling ;  I  smothered  the  former,  ate,  and 
was  thankful."  **  Thus,"  he  observes,  on  terminating  his  account  of  it, 
'*  ended  our  most  unsuccessful  expedition ;  it  had,  however,  injustice  and 
oppression  for  its  basis,  and  who  can  regret  its  failure  t"  He,  however, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Kouka,  accompanied,  with  Dr.  Oudney,  a  seooad 
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expeditioDt  headed  by  the  sheikh  in  person,  against  the  Mangowy ;  but 
that  people  making  some  concessions,  he  was  not  involved  in  any  hostile 
encounter;  and -after  visiting  the  Gambarou  river,  and  collecting  much 
curious  information,  (among  other,  that  the  monkeys  abounding  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  called  by  the  natives  '*  the  enchanted  men,")  he  again 
returned  to  Kouka,  where  he  remained  till  the  termination  of  the  rainy 
season  in  1823. 

In  January,  1824,  he  obtained  permission,  and  an  escort,  from  the  sheikh, 
to  visit  the  Loggun  nation,  a  country  he  had  for  eleven  months  previously 
been  endeavouring  to  enter.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he  embarked  at 
Showy  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  Shary  to  Joggabah,  a 
once  inhabited,  but  then  desolate,  island ;  approaching  it  by  a  wide  piece 
of  water,  which  he  called,  from  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
Bellevue  Reach.  Passing  from  Lake  Shary,  *'  into  that  sea  of  fresh  water, 
the  Tchad,"  which  he  named  Lake  Waterloo,  he  veered  round  to  the  north- 
east branch  of  Joggabah,  and  continued  in  that  direction  till  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shary ;  where,  after  discerning  with  his  telescope  no- 
thing but  a  waste  of  waters  before  him,  he  commenced  his  return  to  Showy ; 
on  reaching  which,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Loggun,  by  way  of  Quiphi, 
Willighi,  Affiulai,  Alph,  and  Kussery ;  a  route  seldom  traversed,  and  which 
he  describes  to  be  ''a  continued  succession  of  marshes,  swamps,  and  stag- 
nant waters,  abounding  with  useless  and  rank  vegetation ;"  and  where 
**  flies,  bees,  ipud  musquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other 
in  a  display  of  their  peace-destroying  powers."  On  the  16th  of  February, 
he  entered  Kemuk,  the  capital  of  Loggun,  by  a  street  '*  as  wide  as  Pall 
Mall ;"  but  was  only  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approach  of  the  Begharmi,  against  whom  the  Sultan  of 
Loggun  would  not  undertake  to  protect  him.  While  in  the  city,  he  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of  the  women,  who  examined  even  the 
pockets  of  his  trowsers ;  "  to  give  them  their  due,"  he  observes,  **  they 
are  the  cleverest  and  the  most  immoral  race  I  had  met  with  in  the  black 
country." 

After  enduring  many  vicissitudes  and  dangers,  and  witnessing,  at  Angala, 
the  las*  moments  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  had  accompaniea  him  in  nis  expedi- 
tion to  Loggun,  Major  Denham  returned,  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  Kouka, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  fever ;  and,  shortly  after,  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Dr.  Oudney,  at  Murmur.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  disheartening  circumstances  attending  his  former  excursions, 
he,  on  his  recovery,  joined  another  expedition  against  the  Begharmies,  in 
the  hope  of  making  himself  further  acquainted  with  their  country ;  but  a 
temporary  defeat  of  the  Bomouese,  whom  he  accompanied,  rendering  it 
unsafe  for  him  to  continue  with  them,  he  once  more  returned  to  Kouka, 
whence,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clapperton,  then  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
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beaitlH  he  set  t)iit«  by  way  of  Lari  and  Woodie,  for  TripoH,  a 

him  sereral  pr^eetita  from  the  Sheikh  of  Bomou  to  the  EjDg 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1824,  the  fomth  ChmtinasHclay  hi 

in  Africa,  he  arrived  at  Temesheeti ;  on  the  6th  of  January,  11 

Sockna ;  and,  on  the  26ch  of  the  same  month,  entered  Tripe 

in  a  few  days^  he  embarked  for  Leghorn,  and  arrived  in  Eng 

panied  by  Captain  Clapperton,  on  the  Ist  of  the  following  J 

long  absence,''  he  says,  in  his  joomal,  "from  civilized  ioc 

effect  en  our  manner  of  speaking,  which,  though  we  were  m 

the  change,  occasioned  the  remarks  of  our  friends*     £ven  in  < 

versation  our  tone  was  so  loud  as  ahnost  to  alarm  those  vi 

dressed ;  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  we  could  nooderate  < 

as  to  bring  them  in  hattnony  with  the  confined  space  in  wh 

now  ezerdsing  them." 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  home,  he  became  an  obj 
interest  and  private  regard ;  whidi,  on  the  publication  of  hn 
discoveries,  were  increased  to  a  peculiar  degree ;  Earl  Bathui 
invited  him  to  his  table ;  and,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  h 
of  his  courage  and  intelligence,  oflbred  to  his  acceptance  ' 
experimental  appointment  to  Sierra  Leone,  just  then  decid< 
suggestion  of  Qeneral  Turner,  then  governor  of  the  colonj 
ingly,  he  was  appointed  superintendent,  or  director-genend, 
rated  African  department  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coasts  of 
on  the  8th  of  December,  IS26,  having,  in  the  previous  tnoa 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  embarked  for 
where  he  arrived  in  the  January  of  the  following  year*     Afte 
some  months  in  surveying  the  vidm'ty  of  Free  Town,  he,  in  t 
of  1887,  made  a  voyage  of  inspection  to  Fernando  Po ;  on 
which,  he  met  with  Richard  Lander,  who  informed  him  of 
Captain  Clapperton,  intelligence  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  t 
land.    In  May,  1828,  he  returned  to  Free  Town,  where  he 
king's  warrant,  appointing  him  lieutenant-govemor  of  the 
shortly  afterwards  held  a  levee,  a  few  days  after  which  he  was 
the  fever  of  the  country ;  but  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
the  8th  of  June,  when  the  symptoms  became  so  malignant  ths 
the  foilovring  day. 

Few  men  have  gone  to  their  graves  more  lamented  by  friei 
quaintances  than  Lieutenant^olooel  Denham;  his  lively,  b 
benevolent  heart,  and  the  ardent  and  confident  spirit  with  whic 
took  his  Useful,  but  hazardous  enterprises,  have  endeared  hioc 
the  people  o[  his  own  civilized  country,  but  to  many  a  barbaro 
wild  savage  of  the  remote  and  pestilential  countries  he  visited  ii 
of  his  wanderings.    His  jouma}  eoatains  an  account  cf  perils 
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tares  which,  in  the  days  of  Brace,  would  have  been  denounced  as  incredi- 
ble ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  written  in  a  simple  and  impressive  style,  that  seems 
to  warrant  its  trath ;  and  the  most  eccentric  and  extraordinary  facts  are 
accompanied  with  observations  too  reverent  and  profound  to  admit  of  ridi- 
cule at,  or  a  question  as  to,  the  trath  of  them.  An  anon3rmous  biographer 
thus  concludes  his  memoir : — **  If  this  sense  of  amply  doing  the  duty  he 
was  sent  out  to  perform,  animating  the  natural  strength  of  his  fine  consti- 
tution, could  have  kept  the  warm  blood  unvenomed  in  that  benevdent 
heart ;  could  have  preserved  the  bright  health  which  one  hour  glowed  on 
that  manly  cheek,  and  in  the  next  was  extinguished  in  livid  paleness ;  if 
all  this  could  have  sufficed  to  compass  with  security  the  life  of  man  in  that 
colony,  Denham  would  not  have  died !  But  the  good,  the  brave,  has 
indeed  Men  "* 
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HUGH   CLAPPERTON. 

APTAIN  HUGH  CLAPPERTON,  son  of  a  surgeonai 

^  Annan,  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  twenty-one  childieii« 

I  was  born  in  that  town  in  the  year  1788.    At  an  eailj 

age,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Downiet « 

^  celebrated  mathematician,  under  whom  he  made  himself 

f  acquainted  with  practical  mathematics,  including  ntfi- 

^  gation  and  trigonometry.     In  1806,  he  became  cabin- 

0  boy  to  Captain  Smith,  commander  of  a  trading  ship 

called  the  Postlethwaite,  in  which  he  made  many  royages^to  North  AID^ 

rica,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity.     Being  at  U- 

rerpool,  at  a  time  when  rock  salt  was  very  dear,  and  with  which  his  ressel 

was  laden,  he  was  detected  bringing  on  shore  a  few  pounds  of  it  in  ha 

handkerchief,  and  was  immediately  seized  by  the  custom-house  officeiSi 

who  released  him  only  on  his  consenting  to  go  on  board  the  Tender,  in 

which  he  was  conyeyed  to  the  Renomm6e  frigate,  at  the  Nore,  and  ranked 

^8  a  man  before  the  mast.    On  representing  his  situation,  howeTer,toa 

friend  at  Annan  who  wrote  to  Captain  Briggs,  the  commander  of  the  Clo- 
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node,  to  which  yessel  he  was  subseqaently  remoTed,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  midshipman,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  dockyard, 
at  Plymouth,  to  he  instructed  in  the  cutlass  exercise ;  which,  on  having 
attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of,  he  was  appointed  to  teach  to  others ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  was  removed  to  the  Asia,  a  seventy-four  ship,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  In  1814,  he  went  out  to  Ber- 
muda, acting,  in  his  way  thither,  as  driU-serjeant,  a  situation  he  filled  with 
great  skill  and  credit,  and  made  himself  so  useful  and  agreeable,  that  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  admiral  and  the  whole  crew.  On  arriving  at 
Bermuda,  he  was  despatched,  in  a  flag-ship,  to  Halifax,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  ukimateiy 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confiance  schooner.  In  1817,  he  re- 
turned  to  England,  and  retired  on  half-pay  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
continued  till  1820,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Oudney,  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to 
Africa. 

He  arrived  at  Tripoli  about  November,  1821,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Major  Denham,  with  whom  and  Dr.  Oudney  he  proceeded  to  Mourzuk ; 
whence,  after  making  an  excursion  to  the  westward,  he  travelled  to  Kouka, 
in  Bomou,  passing,  in  his  way  thither,  several  hundred  bodies  of  black 
slaves,  who  had  died  of  &t]gue  in  their  way  through  the  Tibboo  desert. 
At  Kouka  he  remained  a  month,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Mandara,  Munga, 
and  the  Gambarou ;  and,  returning  to  Kouka,  he  was  attacked  with  a  deli- 
rious fever,  from  the  efiects  of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  In 
December,  1828,  he  parted  from  Major  Denham,  and  travelled  with  Dr. 
Oudney,  who  was  then  in  very  ill  health,  through  the  territory  of  Soudan, 
to  Murmur;  where  the  latter  died  of  a  diarrhcea,  and  was  buried  by  Mr. 
Clapperton,  who  helped  to  dig  his  grave,  and  read  the  funeral  service  over 
him.  To  the  loss  of  Dr.  Oudney,  which  afflicted  him  extremely,  he  thus 
alludes  in  his  journal : — "  At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to  be  bereaved 
of  such  a  friend,  had  proved  a  severe  trial ;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and  fellow 
traveller,  labouring  also  under  disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 
people,  and  proceeding  through  a  strange  country  which  had  hitherto 
never  been  trodden  by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  severe,  and  afflicting  in 
the  extreme."  From  Murmur,  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  Houssa,  and,  on  returning  to  the  first-mentioned  place,  was 
much  exasperated  on  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  clay  wall  round  Dr. 
Oudney 's  grave.  ''I  felt,"  he  says,  *'so  indignant  at  this  wanton  act  of 
barbarity,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  applying  my  horsewhip  across  the 
govemor^s  shoulders,  and  threatened  to  report  him  to  his  superior,  the 
governor  of  Katagum,  and  also  to  despatch  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
sultan,  unless  the  wall  was  immediately  rebuilt ;  which,  with  slavish  sub- 
mission, be  promised  faithfully  to  see  done  without  delay.* 
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In  travelling  from  Kano  to  Sackatoo,  Clapperton  found  the  cou 
high  state  of  cultivation,  extremely  romantic  and  diversified  w 
clumps  of  iuzariant  trees.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  plei 
everywhere  was  he  treated  with  kindness.  Some  of  the  valleys 
which  they  passed  were  delightfully  green,  and  clear  spriDgs 
water  gushed  from  the  rocks.  At  these  they  frequently  found  tl 
women  belonging  to  the  villages  employed  in  procuring  water, 
of  an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  Clappertc 
ask  them  for  a  gourd  of  water.  Bending  gracefully  on  one  1 
displaying  at  the  same  time  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  ey 
blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to  him,  and  appeared  highly 
when  he  thanked  them  for  their  civility. 

In  1825.  Clapperton  returned  to  England,  when  he  was  mt( 
mander ;  and,  before  he  could  complete  the  account  of  his  recem 
was  employed  by  government  to  make  a  second  expedition  to  Sac 
the  purpose  of  delivering  certain  presents  to  the  Sultan  of  the  I 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  kitter,  through  Cktppeit 
King  of  England.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  August,  he  em) 
the  ship  Brasen,  and  arrived  at  Whidah  the  latter  end  of  the 
November.  In  the  succeeding  month  he  commenced  his  joam< 
katoo,  accompanied  by  Captain  Pearce  Dr.  Morrison,  and  hia 
Richard  Lander ;  and,  on  the  9th,  arrived  at  Dagmoo,  where, 
quence  of  sleeping  during  the  night  in  the  open  air,  himself  a 
companions  were  taken  ill,  and  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrisc 
aAerwards  died.  He  subsequently  reached  Katunga,  where  he  i 
thirty  miles  of  the  Quorra,  or  Niger,  but  was  not  permitted  t 
Continuing  his  journey  northwards,  he  arrived  at  Kano,  and  then  ] 
westward  to  Sackatoo,  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  per 
continue  his  course  to  Timbuctoo.  On  his  arrival,  however,  at  t 
place,  in  December,  1826,  his  baggage  was  suddenly  seized,  u 
tence  that  he  was  a  spy  and  was  conveying  warlike  stores  to  f 
of  Bornou,  then  at  war  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Fellans,  who  opes 
letters  addressed  to,  and  also  seized  all  the  presents  intended  (o 
mer.  This  treatment  destroying  all  his  anticipations,  preyed  so 
his  spirits,  that  he  is  said,  by  his  servant,  Lander,  **  never  to  ha 
afterwards  ;*'  and  a  dysentery  at  the  same  time  attacking  hii 
12th  of  March,  1827,  he  sank  into  a  state  which  soon  broag 
death. 

"Twenty  days,"  says  Lander,  "my  poor  master  remained  in 
distressed  state.  His  body,  from  being  robust  and  vigorous,  beca 
and  emaciated ;  and,  indeed,  was  little  better  than  a  skeleton.** 
time  before  his  death,  he  called  him  to  his  bed,  and  said,  "Ricba 
shortly  be  no  more ;  I  feel  myself  dying ;  do  not  be  so  much  aff 
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dear  boyl^t  is  the  will  of  the  Almijgfhty;— at  cannot  be  helped.  Take 
care  of  my  joaraal  and  papers  after  my  death ;  and  when  you  arrive  in 
London,  go  immediately  to  my  agents,  send  for  my  uncle,  who  will  aeoom- 
pany  you  to  the  colonial  office,  and  let  him  see  yoa  deposit  them  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary.  After  I  am  buried,  apply  to  Bello,  (the  sttltan,^ 
and  borrow  money  to  purchase  Camels  and  pravisions  for  your  journey 
over  the  desert.  Do  not  lumber  yourself  with  my  books;  leare  them  be- 
hind, as  well  as  the  barometer,  boxes,  and  sticks,  and  every  heavy  article 
you  can  conveniently  part  with.  Remark  what  towns  or  villages  you  pass 
through ;  pay  a^ention  to  whatever  the  chiefs  may  say  to  you,  and  put  it 
on  paper.  The  little  money  I  have,  and  all  my  clothes,  I  leave  to  you : 
sell  the  latter,  and  put  what  you  may  receive  for  them  into  your  pocket ; 
and  if,  on  your  journey,  you  should  be  obliged  to  expend  it^  government 
will  repay  you  on  your  return."  '^He  then,"  says  Lander,  ''took  my 
hand  between  his ;  and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  while  a  tear  stood 
glistening  in  his  eye,  said,  in  a  low,  but  deeply  afiecUng  tone,  '  My  dear 
Richard,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me,  I  should  have  died  long  ago ;  I  can 
only  thank  you,  with  my  latest  breath,  for  your  kindness  and  attachment 
to  me ;  and  if  I  could  have  lived  to  return  with  you,  you  should  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want ;  but  God  will  reward  you.'  This  con- 
versation," continues  Lander,  "  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  in  the  course 
of  which  my  roaster  fainted  several  times.  The  s^e  evening  he  fell  into 
a  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in  much  periurbi^tioii,  and  said  he  had 
heard  distinctly  the  tolling  of  an  English  funeral  bell :  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  breathed  his  last."  He  died  on  the  I3th  of  April,  and  was 
buried  at  the  village  of  Chungary,  or  Jungali,  by  Richard  Lander,  who 
gave  two  thousand  cowries  to  the  natives  to  build  a  house  four  feet  high 
over  the  spot. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Clapperton  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  of  prodigious 
strength ;  he  possessed  a  bold  and  epterprising  spirit,  and  was  remarkable 
alike  for  his  religious  feelings,  and  his  active  apd  practical  benevolence. 

Several  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  hi^  daring  and  courage.  During  his 
first  expeditions  to  sea,  he  would  often  plunge  into  the  water  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  swim  alongside  the  vessel ;  an  experiment  which  once 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  winter  of  1815,  while  in  command  of  a 
block-house,  he  was  attacked,  and  vanquished,  by  an  American  schooner, 
and  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  being  made  prisoner,  or  of  cross- 
ing Lake  Michigan  to  York,  a  journey,  over  the  ice,  of  nearly  sixty  miles. 
He  chose  the  latter,  and  had  proceeded  with  his  party  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  a  boy,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was  unable  to  move  further ; 
Clapperton  instantly  took  him  upon  his  back,  and,  supporting  himself  with 
a  staff,  walked  with  his  burden  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  when  he  found  that 
the  boy  was  dead.     Another  proof  of  his  strength  and  humanity  is  told 
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of'  him  by  Richard  Lander,  who  aaysy  **  WheneTor  we  came  to  a  stnia 
which  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  unfamished  with  a  ferry-boat,  being  too 
weak  myself  to  swim,  my  generous  master  used  to  take  me  upon  hs 
shoulders ;  and,  oftentimes,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  csnj  me 
in  safety  to  the  oppoeite  bank." 

His  journal,  though  written  in  a  loose,  uneducated  manner,  teens  wixk 
▼aluaUe  and  novel  information ;  and  the  addition  he  has  made  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  North  America,  by  his  observations  on  the  latitude  and  loDgitodo 
of  various  places,  is  as  considerable  as  important.  He  was  the  first  Earo- 
pean  who  traverMd  the  whole  of  central  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benii 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  by  thus  establishing  a  continuous  line  fna 
fiadagry  to  Tripoli,  he  has  materially  lessened  the  difficulties  of  futoic 
researches. 
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JOHN  DAVIDSON, 

OHN  DAVIDSON  was  a  native  of  London.    He  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  a  violent 
illness,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  intense  cold  during  a 
journey  to  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  medical  studies,  forced  him  to 
abandon  this  design,  and  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Italy.     He  afterwards  visited  Syria 
and  Camiola,  and  made  an  extended  journey  through  Poland  and  Russia. 
Returning  to  England,  after  a  short  stay,  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  thence  to 
Alexandria,  visiting  the  pyramids  of  Thebes,  and,  proceeding  to  Cosseir, 
embarked  for  India.    His  intention  at  this  time  was  to  pass  through  Persia, 
but  an  attack  of  cholera  caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Cosseir,  whence 
he  made  an  excursion  through  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  visited  Constan- 
tinople, the  Qreek  Isles,  and  Athens ;  and  returning  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, again  set  out  for  America,  where  he  visited  Niagara,  the  Canadas, 
and  travelling  through  the  United  States  to  New  Orleans,  proceeded  to 
Mexico. 
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After  again  returning  to  England,  and  remaining  nearly  th 
passion  for  travelling  once  more  seized  him,  and  he  resolved 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  to  visit  the  fiimott 
▼lotts  city  of  Timbuctoo,  so  long  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
Europe. 

Davidson  set  out  on  this  perilous  undertaking  in  the  mon 
1885.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  negro,  named  Abou  Beic 
Timbuctoo,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  hostile  tril 
a  slave,  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
West  Indies,  where  he  reoiained  nearly  thirty  years,  ezpa 
evils  of  slavery.  Abou  was  the  giandson  of  an  alkaid»  or  n 
the  son  of  the  king's  witnesst  one  (rf  the  principal  law-officei 
had,  before  being  stolen,  received  a  good  education.  After  p 
the  hands  of  several  owners^  his  superior  intelligeaoe  atlra< 
of  his  master,  who  employed  him  in  a  aituatioa  of  some  1 
afterwards  liberated  him.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to 
being  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabio  language,  he  wi 
Mr.  Davidson  to  accompany  him,  and  to  act  as  interpreter  < 
expedition. 

Our  traveller  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  10th  of  September, 
Morocco ;  but  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  1 
permission  to  pass  through  that^  kingdom.  His  resolution 
not  to  be  easily  shaken.  In  spite  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
whom  he  met  with  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  dissuasions  of  otJ 
mined  to  persevere.  He  proceeded  to  Tangier,  and  the  suit 
in  answer  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  through 
invited  him  to  repair  to  court.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  tl 
sieged  by  patients ;  morning,  noon,  and  night  his  attention 
with  this  employment.  On  an  average,  fifty  persons  a  di 
advice  ;  and,  as  he  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  both  phys 
thecary,  his  hands  were  quite  full.  During  his  stay  in  Moi 
than  twelve  hundred  patients  passed  through  his  hands,  inc 
tan,  the  principal  ladies  of  his  harem,  the  whole  of  the  mini 
the  judges,  besides  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  whole  1 
to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  for  the  luxuiy 
scribed  for  by  an  English  doctor. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  contanue  his  journey.  A 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  he  was  forced  to  aban 
quence  of  an  unusual  accumulation  of  snow,  he  traced  iiis 
dor :  here  he  received  the  emperor's  permission  to  prooee 
having  previously  arranged  with  the  sheikh  of  that  place 
ance  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo  in  safety. 

Wadnoon  is  a  large  town  on  the  bordera  of  the  Sahara»  fi 
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fleparated  by  a  line  of  hills.  From  this  place  four  kafilas  proceecL  anntially , 
each  coDsisting  of  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  slaves.  Unfortunately 
from  his  lengthened  detention  at  Gibraltar  and  Morocco,  Davidson  did  not 
reach  Wadnoon  till  the  end  of  April,  and  the  kst  kafila  for  the  season 
had  left  a  fortnight  previous  to  his  arrival.  From  the  intense  dronght  it  is 
impossible  for  travellers  to  cross  the  desert  during  the  summer  months,  the 
springs  being  at  that  time  dried  up,  and  the  camels  unable  to  sustain  the 
heat. 

During  his  stay  at  Wadnoop,  our  traveller  was  exposed  to  the  most  try- 
ing difficulties.  Anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he  plied  the  sheikh 
with  unceasing  importunities;  but  all  his  proposals  were  artfully  evaded, 
first  on  one  pretext,  and  then  another.  At  one  time  he  painted  in  strong 
colours  the  dangers  and  privations  which  our  traveller  must  suffer  if  he 
started,  except  with  a  kafila,  and,  at  another,  promising  an  immediate  escort 
to  convey  him  across  the  desert.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  daily  harassed 
by  the  ridiculous  demands  of  the  natives,  all  asking  for  medicine  to  cure 
them  of  illness,  real  or  imaginary.  Some  of  the  ladies  wished  to  be  fat- 
tened up  to  thrice  their  present  size ;  and  many  wanted  charms  to  cause 
people  to  love  them.  Most  of  them  were  disgustingly  filthy,  both  in  their 
dress  and  habits.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  was  exposed  to  unceasing  an- 
noyances from  the  Moors.  His  situation  was  truly  miserable,  yet  he  was 
forced  to  submit  through  the  fear  of  making  enemies,  and  thus  alu^ether 
defeating  the  objects  of  his  journey.  At  times,  indeed,  unable  longer  to 
bear  the  insults  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  some 
of  the  barbarians,  and  had  great  difilculty  in  restraining  himself;  at  others, 
sick  at  heart,  and  unable  longer  to  bear  these  indignities,  he  all  but  resolved 
on  an  immediate  return  to  Mogador,  and  to  seek  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing his  journey  in  some  other  quarter. 

The  sheikh  of  Wadnoon  was  a  person  of  considerable  sagacity,  and  most 
contradictory  character  |  at  one  time  arrogant,  austere,  despotic,  and  occa- 
sionally savage ;  at  another,  low  and  grovelling ;  now  punishing  his  slaves 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  again  lavishing  on  them  the  greatest  kind- 
nesses* He  was,  moreover,  of  a  most  penurious  disposition,  and,  though 
possessed  of  great  hordes  of  treasure,  he  thought  nothing  of  asking  David- 
son for  the  refuse  of  his  tobacco  leaves  to  fill  his  pipe.  He  had  a  nume- 
rous family,  four  wives,  forty  female  slaves,  and  a  great  number  of  children, 
many  of  whom  were  covered  with  vermin,  and  clothed  in  rags. 

Filthy  as  were  the  persons  and  habits  of  the  inhaUtants  of  Wadnoon, 
they  were  better  than  those  of  the  Damanis,  a  portion  of  which  tribe  at 
this  time  arrived  with  a  kafik  from  Soudan*  ''Never,''  says  Mr.  David- 
son, ''did  I  meet  with  any  people  who  gave  me  ao  complete  an  idea  of 
savages*  Their  bodies  are  a  mass  of  diit,  and  their  wan  eyes  are  sunk  in 
their  heads;  their  teeth  of  pearly  hue  seem  darting  from  their  guma 
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They  wear  their  hair  long  and  in  large  quantitiea,  some  curled  i 
platted.  Half-dyed  blue  with  the  khoart,  and  half-famished,  they 
rerolting  exterior,  bat  never  did  any  people  improve  so  much 
quaintance.  I  had  seen  the  Pindari  horsemen  in  India,  the  Leon 
in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Wahabi  in  Yemen,  the  Ababdeh  and  I 
Arabia  Petroa  and  Egypt,  but  all  these  have  a  great  advantage  i 
ance  over  my  friends  the  Damanis. 

**  As  soon  as  the  camels  were  unloaded,  the  twenty  Damanis  ci 
sheikh*8  house,  where  they  devoured  a  sheep  with  nearly  half  « 
weight  of  kuskusu,  and  a  camel  load  of  ripe  roashmash,  (apri 
then  all  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  about  an  hour  they  got  up,  and  t 
in  a  body  to  see  the  Nazarene,  (Mr.  Davidson.)  I  had  some  di 
keep  myself  from  being  smothered  by  them.  The  sheikh  cam 
them  away,  when  one  who  seemed  to  have  some  command  said,  ' '. 
we  are  wild  Arabs ;  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  a  Christian ;  we 
are  a  great  man ;  if  our  coming  thus  ofiends  you,  we  will  go,  if  no 
us.  Yon  are  a  magician,  show  us  some  fire.'  I  lighted  some  ti 
the  sun  with  my  glass,  and  then  showed  them  my  small  globe, 
watch,  pistob,  dbc.,  afterwards  a  lucifer  match,  and  lastly,  I  set  i 
finger,  dipping  it  in  spirits  of  terebinth :  this  was  too  much  for  tl 
became  alarmed.  I  then  got  my  sword,  and  afterwards  gave  th( 
they  all  smoked  my  pipe,  and,  when  that  was  finished,  and  I  had 
all  their  eyes,  and  given  many  of  them  medicines,  and  would 
money  for  it,  I  was  told  I  had  only  to  say,  '  Resuli  Mohammed,' 
phet  is  Mohammed,}  and  go  anywhere." 

At  length,  after  a  delay  of  seven  months,  Davidson  was  enabl 
out.  His  departure  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time  for  th< 
of  joining  a  kafila,  but  as  all  the  tribes  on  the  usual  caravan  rout 
war,  and  their  progress  thus  rendered  almost  impossible,  it  was  dc 
to  leave  the  usual  track,  and  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  ' 
such  delays  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  hazardous  e: 
he  was  accompanied  by  an  Arab  of  the  Tajacanth  tribe,  named  M 
£1  Abd,  Abou  Bekr,  and  two  attendants.  So  rapidly  was  it  int 
proceed,  that  the  camels  were  to  drink  only  six  times,  though 
ney,  even  when  made  in  this  hurried  manner  and  by  the  shorte 
usually  occupies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  days. 

Before  we  left  Wadnoon,  our  traveller  felt  a  strong  presentime 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  of  his  own  untimely  fate,  which  we 
tunately  too  fully  realized.  ^  My  mind,"  he  says,  in  one  of  h 
from  this  place,  ^  is.  made  up  to  the  certainty  that  I  shall  leave  i 
in  Soudan ;"  and  in  another  he  writes— **  Before  this  reaches  yoi 
be  wending  my  way  over  Africa's  burning  sands  to  a  sort  of  fai 
the  sad  *  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns ;'  if  to  the  foim 
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liappy  shall  I  be  to  renew  your  valued  friendship,  but  if  to  the  latter,  think 
sometimes  of  the  poor  lost  wanderer."  As  he  advanced,  however,  his 
prospects  seemed  to  brighten,  and  his  spirits  to  rise.  *'  Every  step  we 
have  taken  from  Wadnoon,"  he  again  writes,  ^  we  have  found  the  people 
better,  more  liberal,  more  hospitable,  and,  although  somewhat  savage,  hav- 
ing yet  a  little  mildness  of  character,  of  which  there  is  none  at  Wadnoon.'* 
[n  the  same  letter,  he  says,  *'  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  intrepid  traveller  may  pass  a  merry  new 
yearns  day  at  the  famed  city  of  Timbuctoo,  which  event  I  hope  to  have  the 
high  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  in  about  three  months.  Sheikh  Moham- 
med £1  Abd  having  promised  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  is  to 
deliver  for  me,  and  to  say,  *  There  is  a  letter  from  Fahya  Ben  Daoudt 
(John,  son  of  David  :)  the  Tajacanths  have  kept  their  word  1'  " 

These  bright  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfiOed.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  distance,  his  little  party  was  met  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  by  which  the  desert  is  infested.  After  robbing  him  of  some 
money,  however,  they  allowed  him  to  proceed.  Three  days  afterwards, 
Davidson  and  £1  Abd,  having  outstripped  the  remainder  of  their  party, 
were  overtaken  while  waiting  for  them,  at  a  place  named  Swekeya,  by  a 
band  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Arabe  of  the  tribe  of  £1  Harib.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  and  a  few  words  of  conversation,  the  chief  of  the 
party  asked  El  Abd  to  conduct  him  to  the  watering-place.  Unsuspecting 
treachery,  £1  Abd,  leaving  his  musket  behind,  proceeded  with  the  Harib 
chief  over  the  sand-hills,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  sitting  down  at  a  sbort 
distance  from  Mr.  Davidson.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  one 
of  the  Arabs  took  up  the  musket,  pretending  to  examine  it,  and,  taking 
aim,  shot  poor  Davidson  dead.  Hearing  the  report  of  the  gun.  El  Abd 
asked  his  companion  what  was  the  matter,  when  the  Harib  replied,  that 
his  party  had  shot  the  Christian.  Mohammed  £1  Abd  complained  bitterly, 
saying  that  he  would  rather  they  had  murdered  himself.  The  work  of 
death  done,  the  Haribs  carried  ofiT  every  thing  belonging  to  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  then  allowed  the  party,  including  Abou  Bekr,  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Davidson,  and  thus  was  another  victim  added 
to  the  long  list  of  those  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  advance  the  cause 
of  discovery  in  Africa ! 
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|*ICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA, 
the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Q^uixote,  was  bom 
at  Madrid,  in  1649.  From  his  in&ncy  he  wu 
L  fond  of  books ;  bat  he  applied  himself  whsl^ 
^  to  novels  and  poetry,  especially  these  «f  Spamth 
h  and  Italian  authors.  He  went  to  Italy*  to  sene 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chambo- 
lain  at  Rome ;  and  afterwards  followed  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  for  sGme 
years,  under  the  yictorious  Colonna.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  d 
Liepanto,  in  1671 ;  in  which  he  lost  his  left  hand  hy  a  shot.  After  this  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a 
captive  five  and  a  half  years.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  wrou 
several  comedies  and  tragedies ;  which  were  well  received,  and  acted  with 
great  applause.  In  1684,  he  poUished  his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  six  books. 
But  the  work  which  has  immoitahzed  his  name,  is  the  History  of  Don 
Quixote ;  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1606.  This  ii 
a  satire  upon  books  of  knight  errantry;  and  the  chief  end  of  it  was  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  these  books.  It  was  universally  read  ;  and  ths 
most  eminent  painters,  tapeet^-workers,  engravers,  and  sculptors,  wne 
soon  employed  in  representing  the  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes'a 
work,  even  in  his  lifetime,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  roj^al  approbatioa. 
As  Philip  ni.  was  standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  he  ob- 
served a  student  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares  reading  a  book,  and  fran 
time  to  time  breaking  off  and  beating  his  forehead,  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  deh'ght :  upon  which  the  king  said,  '^That  scholar  is  either  mad. 
or  reading  Don  Quixote :''  the  latter  of  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  vast  applause  his  book  everywhere  met  with,  Ce^ 
vantes  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  In  1616,  he  pub- 
lished a  second  part.  He  wrote  also  several  novels ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
The  Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda.  He  had  employed  many  yean 
in  writing  this  novel,  and  finished  it  but  just  before  his  death  ;  for  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it  published.  His  sickness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
was  able  to  be  his  own  historian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  this  work, 
he  represents  himself  on  horseback  upon  the  road,  and  a  student,  who  had 
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Overtaken  him*  engaged  in  conrenation  with  him :  **  And  happening  to 
talk  of  my  ilkeas,  (says  he,)  the  student  soon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by 
saying  it  was  a  dropsy  I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attending  which^  ail  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  salt,  would  not  suffice  to  quench.  There- 
fore, Senor  Cervantes,  says  he,  you  must  not  drink  nothing  at  ail,  but  do 
not  forget  to  eat ;  for  this  alone  will  recorer  you  without  any  other  physic. 
I  have  been  told  the  same  by  others,  answered  I ;  but  I  can  no  more  for- 
bear tippling,  than  if  I  were  bom  to  do  nothing  else.  My  life  is  draw- 
ing to  an  end ;  and  from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulse,!  shall  have  finished 
my  course  by  next  Sunday  at  the  forthest.—- But  adieu,  my  merry  friends 
all,  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other 
world,  as  happy  as  heart  can  wish."  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at  last 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  yet  he  continued  to  say,  and  to  write,  ban  mo/s.  He 
received  the  last  sacmment  on  the  18th  of  April,  1616 ;  yet  the  day  after 
wrote  a  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  Count  de  Lemos 


DON  JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA. 

'ON  JOHN,  of  Austria,  was  the  natural  son  of  Charies 
y.  of  Germany.    He  was  unacquainted  with  his 
arth,  till  his  father  on  his  death-bed  revealed  the  secret 
to  his  son  Philip  II.,  who  honourably  called  him  to  court, 
and,  in  1570,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  army  against 
the  Moors  of  Grenada,  whom  he  defeated.    In  1571,  he 
commanded  the  naval  armament  against  the  Turks,  and 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  two  yeare 
after  took  Tunis.    He  was  made  governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  1576 
and  after  taking  Namur,  Charlemont,  and  other  towns,  he  completed  hi 
triumphs  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Archduke  Mathias,  by  tk 
&mous  battle  of  Gemblours.       This  celebrated  warrior  died  in  1578 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  in  consequence  of  poison,  as  it  is  supposed, 
administered  by  his  enemies. 

The  characten  of  Cervantes,  and  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  are  beauti- 
fully iUastrated  in  the  following  narrative  of  the  Prince  and  the  Poet. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  before  he  immured  himself  at  Saint  Just,  had  be- 
queathed to  Philip,  with  his  immense  empire,  a  crowd  of  faithful  minis- 
ten,  ready  to  serve  the  son  with  their  heads  and  hands  as  faithfully  as  they 
had  served  the  &ther. 
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AmoBg  these  there  was  none  moie  trastworth|r  than  Don  ] 
ComnftDder  of  Ctsttte,  m  btave  soldier,  who*  by  the  asoe 
inteUecty  had  become  a  bosom  friend  of  the  old  emperor. 

Don  Luis  transferred  his  attachment  from  the  &ther  te 
was  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school*  snch  as  are  seen  in  Veksf 
grave  and  majestic  in  Tehret,  but  maintaining,  from  long  c 
field  of  battle,  a  fiank  and  open  demeanour,  which  iU-snite< 
like  manners  of  the  times.  So  that  Philip  the  Second, 
much  the  same  sort  of  king  as  Louis  XL«  appeared  to  In 
sence,  seme  ef  his  habitual  reserve. 

All  the  time  which  Don  Luis  was  able  to  spare  from  his 
he  spent  at  a  Utile  distance  from  Yalladolid,  in  his  castle  of 
occupied  with  the  education  of  an  orphan,  in  wbich  task  hi 
Magdalena  Uiloa,  assisted.  Of  this  orphan,  no  one  knew  i 
as  follows : 

One  day,  in  the  year  1546,  while  Charles  the  Fifth  was  at 
Don  Luis  was  supposed  to  be  with  him,  Don  Luis  came 
Garcia  at  nightfall,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  servant.  Hi 
arms  a  little  child,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak.  Don  Luis  rem 
ibr  tome  time  with  Donna  Magdalena,  and  then  left  Villa 
horse  was  observed  to  be  covered  with  foam,  and  it  was  also 
he  bore  not  his  own  arms  of  Cluixada.  Many  remarks  wen 
this  circumstance,  but  by  degrees  they  were  hushed,  and  onl] 
excited  by  the  questions  of  strangers. 

This  boy,  named  Joaiv,  was  brought  up  at  the  castle  unde 
Donna  Magdalena,  a  noUe  lady,  who  appeared  occasionall] 
who  took  no  pteasure  in  any  thing  save  her  modest  mode  of  li 
house. 

The  feeting  which  Ctuixada  entertained  for  little  Juan,  m 
at  a  fire  which  broke  out  one  night  in  his  chateau  :  he  was  t 
to  the  rescue  of  the  child  before  he  thought  of  that  of  his 
occupied  was  he  in  his  joy  at  seeing  his  dariing  safo,  that  he 
advance  unheeded.  Ha  attended  very  particularly  to  his  edu 
care  to  perfect  hua  in  all  the  studies  and  exercises  then  in  ^ 
the  young  nobility,  and,  above  all,  to  inspire  him  with  loyalt 
sovereign. 

Juan  soon  surpassed  in  youthful  exercises  all  the  boys  w 
made  to  study  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  his  emul 
however,  was  fonder  of  riding  on  horseback,  throwing  a  Ian 
of  Latin. 

The  priest  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  would  oftei 
Cluixada  of  his  pupil's  negligence,  and  he  often  resolved  to  r 
but  when  with  the  beautiful  boy,  he  invariably  forgot  his  plan 
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and  found  himself  relating  to  the  wondering  child  the  noble  deeds  ci  hi 
bniTe  conntrymen. 

To  these  Juan  listened  with  the  greatest  delight. 

And  Ctuixada  always  went  away  saying  to  himself  that  Juan  was  not  so 
much  in  the  wrong,  after  all ;  for  what  did  he  want  with  so  much  Latin  ? 
he  was  not  to  be  a  clerk,  and  certainly  never  to  be  pope.  And  then  be 
would  remember  that  he  himself  knew  not  one  word  of  Latin,  and  yet  he 
was  not  thought  therefore  the  worse  catholic  or  statesman. 

We  have  sud  that  Juan  had  companions  in  his  studies.  Theee  were 
the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Quixada  encouraged  this  inti- 
macy, and  established  regular  meetings  and  prizes  to  be  distributed  to  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful.  By  degrees,  these  reunions  came  to  be  a  sort  of 
fetes,  where  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  always  ap- 
peared in  splendid  array.  The  most  solemn  of  these  little  tournaments 
took  pkce  towaards  the  middle  of  September.  For  this  day,  all  expectation 
was  awakened  for  some  time  beforehand.  The  grown  people  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  appearance,  their  diamonds,  gold 
fringe,  &c.,  and  the  children's  attention  was  principally  turned  towards 
the  brilliant  encomiums  they  expected  to  receive  upon  their  feats  at  aarms. 

In  the  midst  of  an  arena,  shaded  by  large  oaks  and  catalpas,  each 
adorned  with  ribbons,  the  3roong  combatants  had  their  mimic  battles.  Juaa 
displayed  his  usual  agility;  but  be  found  a  rival  every  way  worthy  of  him» 
in  a  young  man,  whose  simple  dress  formed  a  singular  eontm^t  to  his  own 
magnificent  attire.  He  Ibllowed  Juan  in  every  motion,  and  eMablishied  for 
himself  a  fiune  as  univenal  as  it  was  new. 

The  kdies  immediately  turned  their  eyes  on  the  blue-eyed  boy,  and  his 
praises  very  soon  rivalled,  in  this  quarter,  all  those  fi>rmeriy  lavished  upon 
Juan. 

Juan  demanded  who  the  new-«omer  waA.  Nobody  knew.  All  that  he 
could  disoover  was,  that  he  had  been  spending  the  last  few  days  at  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  of  which  the  prior  was  said  to  be  his  uncle. 

Juan,  more  and  more  eager  to  discover  the  name  of  his  rival,  kept  Us 
eyes  intently  fixed  upon  him.  After  a  while  be  saw  him  mount  his  hbrse, 
and,  leaving  the  arena,  ride  do^m  a  feotpath.  Juan  imskedisitoly  mounted 
his  own  horse  and  followed  him. 

The  path  he  now  found  himself  in,  was  one  adapted  oAly  to  robbers,  or 
else  to  poete.  It  was  just  such  a  path  as  Louis  XI.  would  have  wished  to 
encompass  hie  chateau  of  Plessis-le  Tours.  The  trees  met  overhead, 
almciBt  excluding  the  day-light ;  the  ground,  covered  with  dead  leaves,  was 
shown  by  occasional  undulations,  along  which  a  little  silent  stream  wended 
its  narrow  way  The  path  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  distance,  when 
Juan  saw  before  him  a  ravine,  formed  of  a  clefi  rock.  A  fellen  tree  was 
the  only  passage  over  it.    But  the  stranger,  whom  Juan  pursu^  conti« 
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nued  his  coarse  oyer  this  uncertain  and  dangeroos  place 
manner,  as  if  not  aware  of  any  danger.    Juan  looked  at 
and  then,  trusting  to  his  surefooted  hone,  looteoed  th 
ceeded  forward.     But  as  he  approached  the  precipic 
rery  much  the  sort  of  feeling  which  a  man  does  who  d 
edge  of  a  roof.     He  collected  his  courage,  however,  a 
at  one  leap,  and  by  this  means  found  himself  at  the  i 
his  pursuit,  who  muttered  some  expression  of  impatiei 
Then  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  *'  Qod  speed  yoi 
"  Are  you  a  gentleman  V*  asked  Juan. 
"K  I  were  not,  would  I  have  Ibught  you!" 
^  Are  you  a  native  of  these  parts  ?" 
^  My  home  is  at  Aleak,  near  Madrid." 
^And  what  are  you  doing  here!" 
**  I  do  not  know  by  what  right  you  ask  me  these 
tell  you  that  I  am  finishing  my  studies  at  Madrid,  i 
Juan  Lopes,  a  teacher  whom  I  would  recommend  i 
among  other  things,  how  to  speak,  and  how  to  be  si 
**  I  understand,  sir :  what  is  your  father's  name  1 
**  By  St.  Michael,  my  patron  saint,  I  did  not  kn 
bearance  1    My  father's  name,"  added  he,  **  is  I 
Saavedra;  rather  more,  I  suspect,  than  you  can  sa 
^  That  speech  calls  my  sword  out  of  its  scabl 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  put  himself  in  an  attit 
''  Very  weU,"  replied  the  other ;  and  a  short  t 
Juan  was  disarmed,  and  his  adversary  slightly  w 
*'  Now,"  said  he,  frankly,  ^  my  w<mnd  has  pai 
be  friends." 
"  Qive  me  your  hand,"  said  Juan ;  ^  we  ahaU 
And  they  mounted  their  horses  again,  and  rod 
and  wishes  for  the  future ;  for  they  were  at  tl 
and  wishes  are  very  ardent. 

^  I,"  said  Juan,  ^  wiU  be  a  soldier.  Don  Li 
is  nothing  else  for  which  I  am  fit:  he  has  p 
command,  and  he  will  do  it ;  for  he  is  very  pc 
the  army,  obeyed  and  looked  up  to  hj  men  w 
rest  of  the  world  with  so  much  awe  and  res 
war,  glorious  war,  and  victory;  and  then  to 
noured,  and  beloved ;  to  make  a  triumphal  e 
the  inhabitants  looking  out  of  the  windo^nra 
march  along  the  street,  to  think  of  nothings  but 
the  bells  in  the  town  ringing,— Oh,  that  is 
then  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  be  thankee 
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**  But,'*  replied  his  companion,  **  you  look  only  at  one  side  of  this  pic- 
ture. Tou  will  command ;  but  you  must  also  obey.  And  if  a  ball  should 
carry  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  what  becomes  then  of  your  glory?  You  re- 
main nothing  but  an  invalid,  fit  only  to  tell  tiresome  stories  to  little 
children.** 

**  You  are  young ;  but  you  talk  as  if  you  were  old,*'  said  Juan.  ^  And 
what  will  you  be  T  what  will  you  do  ?'* 

"  I !  Oh !  my  happiness  is  in  my  own  thoughts.  I  love  to  wander 
through  the  woods  alone,  and  muse.  And  at  some  future  time  I  will  send 
iny  thoughts  out  into  the  world,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  well 
received.*' 

**  Oh,  you  are  a  poet.    Are  you  rich  T** 

"  No.  I  shall  have  to  labour ;  but,  if  God  pleases,  my  books  will  gain 
me  a  subsistence.** 

^  I  think  that  must  be  rather  a  bad  business.  There  was  a  man  came 
to  Villa  Garcia  the  other  day,  ahnost  starving.  He  called  himself  a  poet, 
and  asked  leave  to  dedicate  a  work  to  Don  Luis.  He  told  us  his  history. 
He  writes  pieces  which  are  performed  and  applauded  at  night ;  but  the 
next  morning  his  creditors  come  after  him.  He  complained  very  much  of 
all  his  fellow-writers,  and  abused  everybody  in  the  world,  by  turns,  except 
Don  Luis,  whom  he  Mattered  in  a  most  ridiculous  way.  I  pity  you,  my 
friend,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  such  people.** 

**  Thank  you  for  your  warning ;  but  I  have  dreams  of  a  difierent  &te.** 

**  And  I,  too,  have  my  dreams,  and  such  dreams !  I  am  always  king  in 
my  dreams,  and  everybody  obeys  me,  and  kneels  down  before  me  ;  we 
each  have  our  aim.    Mine  is  glory.    What  is  yours  !** 

"Happiness!** 

"  Well,  let  us  put  our  trust  in  our  two  patrons,  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Michael ;  and  may  we  obtain  what  we  desire  !'* 

Night  now  began  to  fall,  and  the  two  companions  separated ,  one  to 
return  to  the  monastery,  the  other  to  Villa  Garcia. 

"  You  do  not  believe  then  in  glory,  Michael,**  said  Juan,  as  they  parted. 

'*No,  Juan;  but  I  believe  in  dreams.** 


A  few  days  afterwards,  Juan  received  a  letter  from  Don  Luis  duixada, 
wno  was  alwent  for  a  few  days  at  Valladolid,  announcing  that  he  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  king  the  next  day,  at  a  royal  chase  in  the  forest  of  Toros, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  day  of  surprises  for  Juan. 

Juan  ran  to  show  the  letter  to  his  mother,  as  he  always  called  Donna 
Magdalena. 

**  Juan,**  said  she,  **  every  thing  that  you  desire  will  happen  to  you  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  more.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  you,  on  some 
accounts ;  but  on  others,  a  dangerous  one.    You  will  for  the  first  time  mix 
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in  the  world*  of  which  you  are  so  ignoraDt.  Tl 
a  mother.  It  it  an  enemy  ta  many ;  but  to  yoi 
be  a  flatterer.  I  know  you  have  been  broaght  u 
I  hope  you  will  not  lose  this  reapect.  You  will  i 
and  I  congratulate  you ;  but  you  will  iea^e  us ; 
teaie. 

The  next  morning,  when  Juan  awoke,  he  f< 
wildered*  He  recollected  the  story  of  Abou 
Night8»  as  he  looked  npoa  two  strange  obsequio 
to  dress ;  and  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary  ck 
before  him ;  while  the  little  panes  of  his  wind 
frames,  at  the  sound  of  shrill  horns  from  withou 
Some  time  afterwards,  mounted  on  a  fine  ho 
Quixada  to  the  forest  of  Toros. 

The  ride  was  performed  in  silence.  Don  ( 
with  his  own  thoughts*  and  Joan,  oppressed  v 
porlance  of  the  occasion,  fek  little  disposed  for  < 
Every  thing  around  them  was  wrapped  in  pn 
now  and  then,  when  the  wind  bore  along  the 
the  bells  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  th 
rustled,  were  pushed  aside,  and  a  noble  stag  st( 
retired  again  peaceably  into  the  thicket. 

As  they  approached  the  top  of  the  wooded  m 
more  distinct 

At  last  they  reached  the  summiu     Don  ( 

horse,  and  told  Juan  to  do  the  same..    Then  t 

head,  which  had  never  before  bent,  but  to  hi 

before  the  youth  and  kissed  his  hand»  saying — 

"Your  highness." 

Juan  eagerly  kissed  him  on  his  cheeks,  calli 
When  they  mounted  their  horses  again,  a  ma 
before  their  eyes.  The  vast  pbin  was  covered 
holiday  clothes.  In  front,  stood  the  dazzling  c 
lity ;  while  in  the  back-ground,  the  massive, 
monastery  of  the  Thorn,  seemed  to  remind  all, 
tive  occasion,  of  death  and  humility. 

The  hunt  now  began;  and  some  knighta  ent 

Don  Cluixada  and  Juan.    By  degrees,  the  i 

themselves  at  regular  distances  along  the  road. 

Don  Cluixada  once  more  dismounted  with  his 

bare*headed,  to  a  man  who  marched  in  front  oi 

"  The  king,''  said  Don  Cluixada. 

*'I>o  yon  know  who  is  your  father  I'*  aaked 
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Juan  looked  at  Don  Quizada. 

^YouF  father/'  said  Philip,  ^waa  a  great  iniui;  he  Is  bow  a  aaint. 
We  are  both  aona  of  Charlea  the  Fifth."  And  he  embraced  him.  ^  Qen- 
tlemen,"  said  he,  turning  to  hit  attendants,  ^  do  honour  to  Don  Jnaii,  Prince 
of  Austria,  oar  brother." 

Then  aioee  the  ery,  ^  Long  live  Don  Juan  1" 

The  king  tlicn  gave  orders  that  the  hunt  should,  terminate ;  and,  in  re- 
taming  to  Valladolid,  he  questioned  his  young  brother  conceniing  his  past 
life,  and  his  wishes  f<«  the  future. 

^  i  wisht"  said  he,  ''to  be  a  soldier  in  your  army." 

Philip,  who  had  reserved  for  his  brother  a  cardinal's  bat,  made  no 
reply. 

As  they  passed  by  the  monastery  of  the  Thorn,  all  the  monks  came  out, 
chanting  and  greeting  the  royal  cavalcade. 

Juan  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  at  which  stood  a  young 
man. 

*^  Qood  morning,  Miguel !"     • 

*'  Good  morning,  Juan  I  They  say  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  the  FifOi 
is  here.    Can  you  show  him  to  roe  ?" 

"Michael,  they  say  I  am  he ;  but  I  don't  feel  sure  of  it  yet" 


We  find  Juan  many  years  after,  a  victorious  wainior ;  he  had  lost  his 
friend  and  protector,  Don  Luis  Quixada,  some  time  before,  and  Mary  of 
Mendoza,  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  was  also  dead.  Juan,  was  now 
engaged  in  a  vrar  with  the  Turks.  After  the  battle  of  Lepanie,  in  which 
he  was  victorious,  he  visited  all  the  vessels  to  look  after  the  wounded,  and 
to  address  to  them  some  of  those  consolatory  and  commendatory  words  with 
which  the  memory  of  old  soldiers  is  always  garnished. 

In  one  of  the  ships  of  Colonna,  the  Roman  admiral,  Don  Juan  ap- 
proached a  soldier  who  had  his  arm  and  hand  shattered.  He  talked  long 
and  secretly  with  him. 

The  man,  who  was  the  subject  of  such  an  honour,  was  a  Spaniard,  en- 
rolled in  the  service  of  the  pope.  Driven  by  poverty  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  as  poor  at  Rome  as  at  Madrid,  he  officiated  as  valet  to  Cardinal 
Julius  Aquaviva« 

It  was  Miguel  Cervantes ! 


On  the  26th  of  September,  1570v  the  galley  called  the  '*  Bun,"  bekng- 
ing  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  bringing  a  convoy  of  aoldiMS  from 
Naples  to  Carthagena,  was  attacked  and  taken,  by  Amaat  Mami,  one  of 
the  Boost  terrible  of  the  Algerine  corsairs.  The  crew  were  divided  among 
the  enemy  as  is  usual  among  those  barbarians.  Miguel  Cervantis  £sU  to 
the  lot  of  Anaut  Mami. 
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Cerrantes  was  no  common  fllave.    Amaut  Ma 
and  cruel  master;  but  he  found  his  match  in 
gtantly  attempting  to  make  hia  escape,  in  which 
ther  with  thirteen  others. 

An  officer  of  the  seraglio*  named  Hassan,  poi 
from  the  town  a  splendid  garden,  overlooking 
had  the  care  of  this  garden  took  no  pleasure 
The  expanse  of  ocean  only  separated  him  from 
where  he  had  left  a  fiunily.  His  thoughts  were 
the  project  of  an  escape.  For  this  purpose,  he  1 
digging  secretly,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  a  J 
cave  was  to  open  on  the  sea,  and  to  serve  as  a  m 
exectttioa. 

Several  Europeans  were  united  with  the  gai 
among  whom  was  Miguel  Cervantes,  who,  by  hi 
acquired  a  sort  of  authority  over  the  rest. 

Provisions  were  conveyed  to  the  cave^in  the 
when  all  was  complete,  these  poor  fellows  remai 
ground,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  chance  of  putting  t 
time,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  numbe 
nels  who  kept  watch  on  the  neighbouring  hei 
spared ;  but  they  were  once  more  in  captivity. 

One  day,  as  Miguel  Cervantes  was  in  the  towi 
missions  of  his  master,  Amaut  Mami,  he  passed 
lowing  Suliman. 

"  If  that  were  not  an  infidel,  I  should  say  it  wi 
of  Austria,''  exclaimed  Cervantes,  in  Spanish. 

It  was  in  &ct  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 

After  having  vanquished  the  Infidels  in  Spain 
carried  his  victorious  arms  in  the  same  quarter 
had  done  before  him — ^Tunis  and  the  ruins  of  Cat 
sion  of  Christians ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  i 
had  resisted  his  father,  still  resisted  him. 

And  the  pretty  Jewess,  who,  as  she  looked  in 
Moor  and  a  slave  conversing  together,  on  the  h 
house,  would  have  looked  with  more  earnestness, 
portant  matten  they  were  arranging. 

While  Don  Juan  was  to  advance  with  his  army 
the  inhabitants  to  a  general  revolt. 

But  Don  Juan  did  not  advance  with  his  army, : 
the  people  to  a  revolt ;  for  Philip  the  Second  recall 
as  he  had  done  from  Oranada ;  and  Cervantes  \ 
and  more  strictly  watched  than  ever :  ^  For,"  sail 
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^  witn  this  biuve  fellow  in  security,  I  can  answer  for  the  safety  of  ray  town, 
my  snips,  and  my  shves." 

We  turn  now  to  a  different  scene ;  to  Don  Jnan  in  his  old  age.  How 
changed  from  the  happy  ciiild  under  the  care  of  Don  Cluixada !  Life,  for 
hiro,  had  had  few  pleasures ;  disappointment  had  pursued  him  in  all  his 
plans  of  happiness.  The  death  of  his  secretary,  Escoyedo,  assassinated  by 
liis  brother  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  sent  him  with  some  despatches,  had 
taught  him  to  put  no  &ith  in  man. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1678,  Don  Juan,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  * 
seemed  partly  recovered.  He  remarked  to  his  nephew,  Farnese,  and  to 
8ome  of  his  generals,  who  yet  remained  with  i)im,  that  this  was  the  anni* 
Tersary  of  the  day  when  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Tictories  of 
Lepanto  and  Tunis. 

He  soon  afterwards  expired  in  convulsions,  which  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  poison,  among  his  friends  who  witnessed  his  last  moments.  Some  talked 
of  the  cook,  while  others  had  seen  a  man  slip  into  the  tent.  The  boldest 
accused  Don  Philip  of  this  crime ;  but  those  who  spoke  in  this  manner, 
were  those  who  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

One  day,  a  poor  man,  half  beggar,  half  pilgrim,  walked  through  Madrid 
without  stopping,  although  he  seemed  overcome  with  fatigue.    As  he  went 
out  of  the  gate  leading  to  Henares,  he  met  a  cavalcade,  of  which  one  of 
the  men  was  carrying  three  leather  bags.    The  sentinel  at  the  gate  de 
manded  what  were  the  contents  of  these  bags. 

The  reply  was,  that  they  contained  the  bones  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

When  the  poor  traveller  heard  these  words,  he  knelt  down  and  demanded 
permission  to  kiss  the  comer  of  one  of  the  bags. 

When  the  permission  was  granted,  he  leaned  his  one  arm  on  the  ground 
and  got  up,  wiping  away  his  tears,  and  continued  his  route. 


Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  in  a  miserable  little  room  in  Madrid, 
Miguel  Cervantes  was  breathing  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
a  few  friends* 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  as  melancholy  as  his  youth.  After  his 
ransom  by  some  monks  and  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  married.  After 
this,  he  wrote  Galatea,  his  immortal  Don  Cluixote,  and  some  other  works, 
which  spread  his  &me  over  all  Europe ;  but  which  did  not  suffice  to  give 
him  bread.  He  was  obliged  to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  Count  of 
Lemoe,  and  dedicate  his  works  to  him  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence.  Envy, 
too,  attacked  him  ;  critics  ridiculed  his  one  arm :  and  his  bookseller  told 
him  his  verses  were  good  for  nothing.  In  this  manner,  he  spent  long, 
weary  years.  The  &tigues  consequent  upon  the  composition  of  his  last 
novel,  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  from  whi^h  h 
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nevef  recovered.     On  his  death-bed  he  wrote  I 
dicating  it  to  the  Count  of  Lemos. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received  the  rite  i 
is  DO  more  hope  for  me.  Ail  that  I  regret  is,  i 
your  excellency  once  mere.  This  pleasure  « 
me,  iQ  the  state  I  am  in.  But  God  orders  it\ 
done.  Your  excellency  will  know  what  hatN 
that  the  recoUectioQ  of  your  goodness  aad  bouit 
This  epistle  and  this  novel  formed  his  wtdoil 
The  body  of  Cervantes  was  buried  in-  the- 1 
Trinity;  his  name  wwm  not  engraven  on  it.  | 
ment. 
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ORENZO  DE  MEDICIS,  sumMed  the  Great,  and 

the  father  of  letters,  was  born  1448.    Be  was  son 

of  Pteter,  and  the  grandson  of  Cofimo»  and  he  was 

brother  to  Julian  de  Medicis.    The  great  influence 

which  he  and  his  brother  exercised  in  Florence, 

was  Wewed  with  jealousy  by  Ferdinand  IV.  of 

Naples,  and  by  Pope  Sixtus  lY.,  and  a  dreadful 

conspiracy  was  formed  against  them  by  the  Piazzi, 

at  the  base  instigation  of  these  two  foreign  potentates.    Julian  fell  by  the 

dagger  of  an  assassin,  while  celebrating  mass  1478^  bat  Lorenzo,  who  was 

then  with  him,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  though  wounded,  with  his 

life ;  and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  he  was  conducted  back  to  h^s 

palace  by  the  multitude,  in  the  general  acclamations  of  condolence  and  of 

^oy.    Inheriting  the  beneficent  and  honourable  quaUties  of  his  grandfather, 

Ae  deroted  himself  to  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
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Mecenas  of  the  age.  The  Florentines  saw  with 
tryman  selling  in  one  hand  the  products  of  the 
supporting  and  guiding  the  public  concerns  of  the 
audience  to  ambassadors,  at  another  splendidly  ei 
now  relieying  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  exhit 
multitude,  or  adorning  his  native  city  with  the  m 
the  purposes  both  of  magnificence  and  hospitalit] 
torious  services  were  not  lost  in  the  gratitude  of 
was  named  chief  of  their  republic,  and  so  mi 
government,  and  so  respectable  his  character,  t 
submitted  their  disputes  to  his  final  and  impartial 
cause  of  science,  Lorenzo  was  surrounded  by  tli 
the  ingenious;  and  to  render  Florence  the  en 
rare  in  literature,  John  Lascaris,  a  man  of  classi 
most  honoumble  manner,  into  the  east,  to  collect 
to  enrich  the  library.  Lorenzo  was  himself  a  mt 
poetry  with  auccess,  and  his  sonnets  and  songs,  i 
printed,  and  are  deservedly  admired.  This  illui 
of  April,  1492,  aged  forty-four;  but  though  so 
admired,  his  glory  was  obscured  by  his  passion  f 
his  great  indifierence  in  religious  duties.  His  hi 
larly  interesting  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  R( 
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AVAAA&Wi      M^\/U 


R  POPE  was  born  in  Lombard  streett 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  on  the  582d 
88.  He  was,  according  to  Johnson, 
g  to  show  what  his  &ther  was  not, 
le  was ;  but  his  principal  biographers 
the  son  of  a  linen-draper,  who  had 
I  enough  to  retire  from  business  to 
ear  Windsor.  Alexander  was  de- 
K,ji  his  birth,  and  of  so  delicate  a  con- 
stitution, and  sQch  weakness  of  body,  that  he  constantly  wore  stays ;  and 
when  taking  the  air  on  the  water,  had  a  sedan-chair  in  the  boat,  in  which 
he  sat  with  the  ghsses  down.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  home,  and,  when  about  eight,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one  Taver- 
ner,  a  Romish  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Qreek* 
His  taste  for  poetry  was  first  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Ogllby's  Homer, 
and  Sandy's  Ovid ;  and,  on  his  removal  to  school  at  Twyford,  near  Win- 
chester, he  exercised  his  talents  in  verse,  by  lampooning  the  master.  Ho 
was  next  sent  to  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Pftrk  Comer,  whence  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  playhouse  induced  such  a  fondness  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  that  he  composed  a  play  from  Ogilby*s  Iliad,  with  some  verses 
of  his  own  intermixed,  which  was  acted  by  his  school-fellows. 
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About  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote 
Ode  on  Solitude*  he  was  called  by  his  &thc 
proved  himself  kj  tianslating  into  verse  the  1 
the  English  poets.  The  versification  of  Dry( 
and  he  conceived  such  a  veneration  for  the 
persuaded  some  friends  to  take  him  to  the  cofie< 
and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen  him.  . 
into  more  elegant  verse  Chaucer's  January  an 
the  Wife  of  Bath ;  and«  in  the  same  year, 
Sappho  to  PhaoD,  firom  Ovid.  At  this  time,  t 
cation,  which  might  be  said  to  be  formed,  si 
this,*'  says  Johnson,  ''  is  a  small  part  of  his 
acquaintance  both  with  human  and  public  afia 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen,  i 
In  1703,  he  passed  some  time  in  London, 
and  Italiim  languages ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  alJ 
as  he  confesses,  ^thought  himself  the  grea 
Many  of  the  productions  upon  which  he  foui 
subsequently  destroyed ;  nor  is  it  from  an  et 
his  life,  as  an  author,  is  properly  to  be  compu 
his  Pastorals,  which,  together  with  the  very  e 
received  the  praise  of  all  the  poets  and  critics  o 
*ie,  in  the  following  year,  more  particularly  in 
Jig  WiQ's  Cofiee-house,  in  London,  where  moi 
His  Pastorals  did  not  appear  until  1700,  and 
and  in  1711  published,  his  Essay  on  Criticisn 
coDsideied  either  so  learned  or  so  obscure,  as  t 
tleman  in  sixty,  even  of  a  hberal  education,  < 
piece  was  translated  into  French  and  German, 
have  been  the  author's  estimation  of  it,  has  nc 
by  Johnson,  who  observes  that  it  displayed  exti 
of  distinction,  acquaintance  with  mankind,  an( 
and  modem  learning,  not  often  attained  by  th 
experience.  The  essay,  however,  was  not  \ 
attacked  in  a  bitter  and  elaborate  pamphlet,  b} 
some  lines  applied  to  him  by  Pope,  whom  h 
iectfid  hvDocrite.  who  had  notkino'  in  his  mout} 
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His  next  production  was  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  ia  coniidered  the 

•iioflt  airy,  the  moat  ingeDiooa,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  composi 

ttons*    The  origin  of  it  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here ;  but  it  is 

doubtful,  as  generally  asserted,  whether  it  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the 

parties  whoee  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  subject.    On  its  first  appeanLAce» 

Addison  called  it  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  urged  Pope  not  to  alter  it : 

he  was,  however,  too  -confident  of  improving  it  to  follow  this  advice,  and 

considerably  altered,  and  added  to,  the  poem.    **  His  attempt,"  says  John> 

son,  ^  was  justified  by  its  success :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  stands  forward 

in    the  classes  oi  literature  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of  ludicrous 

poetry.*'    In  1713,  he  published  The  Temple  of  Fame,  and,  about  the 

same  period,  his  Eloise  to  Abelard ;  to  the  composition  of  which  he  was 

led,  according  to  Savage,  by  the  perusal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.    In 

171B,  appeared  his  Windsor  Forest,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  said  to 

nave  given  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  politician ;  but  this  is 

doubted  by  Johnson,  who,  in  proof  of  the  apparent  friendship  that  conti* 

nued  to  exist  between  the  two  poets,  refen  to  the  prologue  of  Cato,  written 

by  Pope,  and  also  to  a  defence  ot  that  tragedy  against  the  attacks  of  Den* 

nin.    About  this  time,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  is  said  to  have  studied 

painting,  under  Jervis,  and  to  have  made  progress  enough  to  take  the  por* 

traits  of  several  of  his  firiends. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  his  Iliad,  which  he 
oflbred  to  subecriben  in  six  quarto  volumes,  for  six  guineas.  The  sub- 
scription soon  rose  to  an  amount  that,  while  it  gratified,  at  the  same  time 
alarmed  him,  when  he  thought  of  the  extent  of  his  undertaking  x  which, 
he  says,  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams  at  night,  and  made  him  wish  that 
somebody  would  hang  him*  It  was  also  given  out,  by  some  of  his  ene* 
mies,  that  he  was  deficient  in  Greek ;  and  Addison,  who  does  certainly,  in 
this  instance,  seem  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  fitme  of  Pope,  hinted  to  the 
Whigs,  with  a  view  to  impede  the  subscription,  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
Tory;  while  this  suspected  him  to  be  of  the  other  party,  in  consequence 
of  fais  contribotioas  to  Steele's  Quardian.  His  genius,  however,  carried 
him  above  all  difficulties ;  and,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  lines  per  day,  he 
soon  c<Hnpleted  the  whole  of  the  volumes,  though  his  repeated  alterations 
delayed  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  until  1720.  The  clear  profit  which 
he  gained  by  this  work,  amounted  to  iSfi824  4s. ;  a  sum  that  relieved  him 
from  his  present  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  secure  himself 
against  future  ones,  by  the  purchase  of  considerable  annuities. 

The  Iliad,  which  is  described  by  the  author's  biographer  already  men- 
tioned, as  not  only  one  of  the  noUest  versions  of  English  poetry  ever  seen 
by  the  world,  but,  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  annals  of  learning, 
was  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  P^^e,  both  during  its  progress,  and 
after  its  completion.    While  it  fidled  to  gain  him  a  patron,  it  also  lost  him 
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a  friend  ;  the  coldness  of  Addison  he  returned  with  indignation,  and  the 
OTertures  of  Lord  Halifax  with  indifference  and  contempt.  He  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  the  former,  in  endeayouiing  to  create  a  iiTafaj 
between  his  translation  of  Homer  and  Tickell's  ;  the  appearance  oi  whkli« 
at  the  same  time  with  his  own,  he  had  good  reasons  for  attiibating  to  the 
instrumentality  of  Addison.  A  recoociliation  between  them  was  afierwaids 
attempted  to  be  brought  about,  by  Steele ;  but  the  interview  only  incieawd 
their  mutual  dislike,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Another  ra- 
wm  assigned  for  Pope^s  quarrel  with  Addison  is,  that  he  had  given  one  Gildoa 
ten  guineas  to  abuse  the  former  in  a  letter,  which  was  published  lespectiiig 
Wycherley.  **C)n  hearing  of  which,"  says  Pope,  "I  wrote  a  letter lo 
Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  beha- 
viour of  his ;  that  if  I  were  to  speak  severely  of  him  in  letom  for  it,  it 
should  not  be  in  such  a  dirty  way ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him  himself  fidzly 
of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  somcthiag 
in  the  following  manner.  I  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  hsi 
since  been  called  my  satire  on  Addison^— the  character  of  Attiens."  On 
author's  contempt  for  Lord  Halifax  arose  from  that  nobleman's  delay  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  patronage,  until  he  had  secured  some  C(»npliment,  in  the 
way  of  dedication  or  otherwise,  which  the  poet  was  not  over««uixious  to 
render.  *'  They,  probably,"  says  Johnson,  **  were  suspicious  of  each  other : 
Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valoed ; 
Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence,  atid  would  give  nothing 
unless  he  knew  what  he  should  receive." 

Pope  had  removed  to  his  celebrated  villa,  at  Twickenham,  in  the  yesr 
1716,  when  the  first  volume  of  his  Iliad  was  published,  from  which  time 
he  generally  continued  to  reside  there.  In  1717,  he  collected  his  former 
works  into  one  quarto  volume ;  and,  in  1720,  partaking  of  the  natioosl 
infatuation,  he  lost  a  slight  sum  of  money  in  the  South  Sea  stock.  It 
1721,  he  was  induced,  by  a  reward  of  £fil7  12s.,  to  give  his  name  and 
labours  to  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  his  various  errors  weie 
detected  and  exposed,  with  all  the  insolence  of  victory,  by  Theobald,  in  t 
book  called,  Shasspeare  Restored.  From  this  time,  says  Johnson,  Pope 
became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to 
persuade  the  world  that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having 
a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  emplojrments.  The  same  authority  telh 
us  that,  in  1728,  ne  appeared  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Bishop  Atterbuij, 
and  that,  in  the  f^w  words  he  had  to  utter,  he  made  several  blunders.  In 
1726,  appeared  iiis  tmnslation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Broome  and  Fenton ;  the  former  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  treated  with 
great  illiberality.  About  the  year  1726,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ove^ 
turned  in  the  water  while  passing  a  bridge  in  a  friend's  coach,  by  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  lost  the  use  of  two  of  his  fingers  bam, 
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the  breaking  of  the  windows.  Upon  this  occasion  he  received  a  letter  ol 
consolation  from  Voltaire,  whom  he  had  preyiously  entertained  at  his  table, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  talked  with  so  much  grossness,  that  Pope  was 
driven  from  the  room. 

In  1727,  he  joined  with  Swift  in  the  publication  of  three  rolumes  of 
Miscellanies,  wherein  was  inserted  his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry;  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  appeared  his  Dunciad,  a  general  attack  against  all  tLe 
inferior  authors  of  his  time,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
The  Dunces.  "On  the  day  the  book  was  first  vended,"  says  Pope,  "a 
crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and 
battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  aU  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out 
of  The  Dunciad."  The  poem  excited  a  great  sensation  in  all  quarters,  and 
was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  said  to 
have  blasted  the  literary  reputation  of  aU  those  whom  it  touched,  and  to 
have  driven  many  of  them  to  such  an  extent  of  hatred  against  the  author, 
that  they  held  weekly  clubs  to  consider  how  they  might  injure  him,  and 
brought  his  image  in  clay  for  the  purpose  of  executing  him  in  effigy.  In 
1781,  he  published  a  poem  on  Taste,  by  which  he  incurred  the  odium  of 
all  parties,  in  consequence  of  ridiculing,  under  the  name  of  Timon,  his 
former  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  to  whom  he  wrote  an 
explanatory  letter,  as  full  of  hypocrisy  as  his  verses  were  of  ingratitude. 
In  1783,  he  published,  anonymously,  the  firat,and  in  1736,  under  his  own 
name,  the  fourth  part  of  his  Essay  on  Man ;  the  idea  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed 
Pope  as  having  advanced  in  it  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the 
consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own. 
Pope  certainly  appeara  to  more  advantage  as  a  poet  than  a  theologist  in  this 
production :  which  was,  on  that  account,  on  its  transktion  into  French, 
attacked  with  great  skill  by  Professor  Crousaz,  of  Switzerland,  who  disco- 
vered that  many  of  the  positions  contained  inferences  against  the  doctrines 
of  revelation.  Warburton,  however,  defended  the  essay,  in  a  manner  that 
ever  afterwards  secured  him  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  Pope,  who 
took  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  not  explained  his  own 
meaning  properly,  and  of  disclaiming  any  intention  to  propagate  the  phn- 
dples  of  Bolingbroke. 

His  next  poems,  in  succession,  were.  An  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurat,  The 
Charactera  of  Men  and  of  Women,  several  imitations  of  Horace,  Dr. 
Donne's  Satires,  and  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  In  1737,  he  published, 
by  subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  his  Correspondence ;  for  the  previous 
publication  of  which,  by  Curll,  whom  he  had  prosecuted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  accounts,  in  his  preface,  by  saying  that  his  letten  had  been 
stolen  from  a  friend's  library,  and  thence  sent  privately  to  the  press.  There 
is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  printed  with  his  owi» 
n  so 
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conniTance,  in  order  to  g^iye  him  an  opport 
them  himself,  without  mcarring  the  imp 
which  time  he  wm  visited  by  the  Prince 
sition  party,  he  published  two  Satirical  I 
several  statesmen,  but  with  a  view  rather 
satirist  than  his  sentiments  as  a  patriot. 
Scriblerius  has  been  mentioned  in  our  ac* 
followed,  in  1742,  by  a  fourth  book  of  Th< 
paper  war  between  himself  and  Gibber ; 
repeated,  in  a  new  edition  of  that 'work,  in 
tributed  more  to  the  amusement  of  his  read 
From  this  time  his  vital  flowers  gradually  c 
composition,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  corr 
works,  and  in  social  intercourse  with  his 
whom  appear  to  have  been  WaTbnrton  and  I 
with  which  he  had  been  for  some  years 
dropsy,  his  end  visibly  approached ;  he  mei 
ness ;  and,  after  having  taken  the  sacramei 
previously  to  death,  **  There  is  nothing  m 
virtue!"  he  expired^  on  the  30th  of  Ma} 
attendants  did  not  ascertain  the  exact  tim( 
interred  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monumec 
burton,  to  whom  he  left  half  his  library,  and 
works  already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise 
The  character  of  Pope  has  been  different]} 
Warburton,  Bowles,  Warton,  and  Johnson.  ' 
it  in  the  most  impartial  manner ;  but  his  viev 
gruous  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  Upon  ti 
been  more  deserving  of  praise  than  he  is  rep 
dered  too  exclusively  in  his  literary  characte 
him  as  a  man.  His  reputation  even  as  a  p 
the  word,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  with 
him  a  title  to  which  none  have  so  zealouslj 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  upon  the  ground-i 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  superstructures ;  1 
may  have  drawn  his  ideas,  he  has  transferred 
verse,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  there 
will  probably  continue  to  supersede  all  other  t: 
site  machinery  of  the  sylphs  in  The  Rape  of 
animation  and  pathetic  tenderness  pervading  I 
Lady,  evince  an  original  genius  which  may  si 
tition.  His  avowed  model  was  Dryden;  hi 
Johnson,  in  drawing  sn  elaborate  compariso 
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delights,  the  other  astonishes ;  that  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and 
rapid, — ^Pope  always  smooth,  aniform,  and  gentle.  His  concJosion  seems 
to  be  that  the  former  wrote  the  brighter  paragraphs,  the  latter  the  better 
poems*  **  Pope,"  he  observes,  **  had  perhaps  the  jadgment  of  Dryden ; 
but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope."  His  Ode  to  St. 
Cecelia's  Day,  the  same  authority  thinks  inferior  to  Dryden's,  bat  his 
Epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  happy  produc- 
tions of  human  wit.  For  seductive  eloquence  and  splendour  of  imagery, 
his  Essay  on  Man  is  unequalled ;  but,  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the 
sentiments  will  be  found  common-place  and  the  diction  boinbastic.  His 
epistolary  writings,  composed,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  pnbh'cation,  attest 
the  care  and  elegance  of  his  pen,  but  are  too  full  of  that  affectation  and 
ambition,  with  which  he  himself  confesses  his  early  letters  to  have  been 
vitiated* 

Vanity  and  afieciation  were  principal  features  in  the  character  of  Pope ; 
like  Byron,  he  pretended  a  hatred  of  the  world,  while  his  highest  pleasure 
consisted  in  pleasing  those  who  lived  in  it ;  and  his  egotism  is  sufficiently 
manifest  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  aU  exoeUence  in  othera  that 
had  not  some  affinity  with  his  own.  One  of  his  boasts  was,  that  he  never 
obtained  the  notice  of  one  titled  acquaintance  by  adulation  or  servility ; 
and  Johnson,  in  confirming  this,  says,  that  he  never  flattered  those 
whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  An 
exception  to  this,  however,  Appears  in  his  conduct  towards  Lord  Hervey 
and  Lady  Wortley  Montagu^  to  whom  he  is  found  ikpoiogising  in 
a  strain  of  meannsss  and  hypocrisy  comrnensurata'  with  the  groesneas 
and  vindictiveness  of  his  previous  abuse.  But  though '  Sometimes  Solent 
in  his  attacks  and  mean  in  his  retreat,  he  was  warm  and  constant  in  his 
friendship* ;  and  his  social  qualities,  says  Jc^nsoUt  exhibit  a  perpetuid  and 
unclottded  ^effiiigence  of  general  benevolence.  Though  his  fortune  was 
far  from  splendid,  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  jSIOO  to  open  a  shop,  and  of 
the  subscription  of  £40  a  year  that  he  raised  far  Savage,  £20  were  paid 
by  himself. 

Id  his  domestic  Hxmtems,  h^  was  frugal  almost  to  panrim^niotisQess  s  In 
proof  of  which,  it  is  said^  that  he  used  to  write  his  eompoaitions  on  the 
backs  of  letters;  and  after  a  scanty  entertainment  to  two  of  his  guests* 
would  place  a  single  pint  of  \^ine,  ^th  two  smaU  glasses,  upon  the  table* 
and  say,  **  Qentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine*"  He,  however,  would 
sometimes  give  a  splendid  dinner  to  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  is  said  him^ 
self  to  have  been  so  great  an  epicure,  that  his  heart  was  often  won  by  a 
present  of  some  luxury  for  his  table*  He  used  constantly  to  call  for  coffee 
in  the  night,  when  it  is  not  probable  he  took  much  sleep,  if  the  story  of 
Lord  Oxford's  domestic  be  true,  that  she  was  called  from  her  bed,  by  him, 
four  times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  shouk}  lose  a 
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thought.  He  did  not  excel  in  conversation ;  and  it  \ 
of  others,  or  of  his  own,  excited  him  to  laughter.  ' 
been  a  certain  littleness  and  artifice  in  his  intercoui 
ticularly  with  regard  to  trifles,  which  made  Lad} 
^  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turn  if 
was  so  much  beneath  the  middle  stature,  that,  to  bi 
common  tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat 
upon  the  whole,  prepossessing,  and  his  eyes  were  ai 
His  physical  debility  continued  throughout  his  life 
of  his  legs,  he  wore  three  pairs  of  stockings ;  anc 
or  undress  himself,  could  neither  retire  to  rest,  i 
ance. 

An  important  feature  in  his  private  history,  is  hi 
Blount,  the  daughter  of  a  catholic  gentleman,  near 
have  been  his  intimate  confident  and  companion  t 
sessed  great  influence  over  him,  and  though  she 
neglect  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  lef 
his  property.  With  this  temporary  exception,  tl 
attached,  remained  his  warm  friends  to  the  last 
wept  over  him  in  his  last  ilUiess,  said,  "I  never 
that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends 
ship  for  mankind/'  Having  discovered,  however 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  procure  a  few  ii 
King,  that  he  had  ordered  one  thousand  five  hund 
printed,  Bolingbroke  was  so  enraged  at  the  transi 
utmost  efforts  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  ot 
shed  tears  of  afiection  and  regret.  For  this  artil 
is  not  apparent,  Warburton  attempted  to  apologize 
a  manner,  that  it  produced  an  answer,  by  Mallei 
Impudent  Man  living. 

We  conclude  our  memoir  of  this  paradoxical  < 
mg  anecdotes  respecting  him : — ^Lord  Hali&x  1 
dissatisfied  with  sereral  passages  in  Pope's  tr 
latter  observed  to  Qarth,  that,  as  he  could  not 
could  be  made  for  the  better,  his  lordship's  obsei 
some  difficulty.  '*A11  that  you  need  do,"  8ai< 
leave  them  just  as  they  are ;  call  on  Lord  He 
hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  01 
read  them  to  him  as  altered."    Pope  followed  ] 
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receiving,  at  his  house,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  most  dutiful  expres- 
sions of  attachment,  the  former  remarked,  "  How  shall  we  reconcile  your 
love  to  a  prince,  with  your  professed  indisposition  to  kings,  since  princes 
will  be  kings  in  time  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  poet,  "  I  consider  rojralty 
under  that  noble  and  authorized  type  of  the  lion ;  whil^  he  is  young,  and 
before  his  nails  are  grown,  he  may  be  approached  and  caressed  with  safety 
and  pleasure.'* — ^During  his  last  illness,  a  squabble  happening  between 
his  two  physicians.  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thompson,  who  mutually  charged 
each  other  with  hastening  the  death  of  their  patient  by  improper  prescrip- 
tions. Pope  silenced  them  by  saying,  "Gentlemen,  I  only  learn  by  your 
discourse  that  I  am  in  a  dangerous  way;  therefore  all  I  now  ask  is,  that 
the  following  epigram  may  be  added,  after  my  death,  to  the  next  edition  of 
The  Dunciad,  by  way  of  postscript^ — 

Dances  rejoice,  forgive  all  centurefl  past, 
The  greatest  dunce  has  killed  your  foe  at  last. 

Pope,  though  some  have  attributed  them  to  Young,  is  also  said  to  have 

composed,  on  being  asked  for  an  extempore  couplet,  by  Lord  Chesterfieldf 

the  following  lines,  with  the  pencil  of  that  nobleman : — 

Accept  a  miracle,  instead  of  wit. 

See  two  doll  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ. 
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according  to  some,  at 
others,  at  Wimborne,  i 
himseJf  as  of  Middlesex, 
bat  be  is  said  to  have  b 
assert  that  his  father,  wh 
ig  Prior  was  then  taken  und 
of  the  Rammer  Tavern,  at  Charing  Cross,  1 
minster  School,  where  he  remained  long  en 
degree  of  classical  knowledge.  Being  dea 
his  uncle's  house,  where,  as  Barnet  relate 
of  Dorset,  reading  Horace,  that  nobleman  i 
ciency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and  ex 
university.  He  was  accordingly  entered  of 
in  1082 ;  and,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
a  fellowship.  He  early  distinguished  hims< 
as  well  by  his  talents  in  general  as  by  the  p 
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oo  the  marriage  of  George,  Prioce  of  Denmark,  with  the  Lady  Anne.  In 
1688,  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  Deity,  and  also,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Montague,  ailerwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse» 
hi  ridicule  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  of  Dryden,  who  is  said  to  have  shed 
tears  at  the  pain  he  suffered  from  perusing  the  former. 

This  joint  production  obtained  the  first  notice  for  Montague,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  lines  by  Prior,  who  seems  to  have  been  piqued  at  the 
preference  :— 

My  friend  ChwiM  Montague*!  preferred, 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  obsenred. 

That  one  monee  eats  while  t'other'a  starved. 

He,  however,  did  not  complain  long ;  for,  in  1691,  being  invited  to  London 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  was,  in  that  year,  sent  to  the  congress  at  the 
Hague,  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber ;  and,  in  1606,  he 
presented  an  ode  to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  couched  in 
terms  which  equally  display  the  poet  and  the  courtier.  In  1607,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  held  the  same  office  at  the  French  court.  In  1600,  he 
had  an  audience  with  King  William,  at  Loo,  whence  he  was  despatched 
with  orders  to  London ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  was  appointed  under-secre- 
!ary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  office ;  in  which  capacity  he  went  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  partition  treaty.  In  1700,  he  pro- 
duced his  Carmen  Seculare,  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and  splendid  com- 
positions ;  and,  in  1701,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  East  Grinstead.  By  his  Toting  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  peers  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  partition 
treaty,  he  appears  to  have  deserted  the  Whigs  soon  after  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Clueen  Anne,  he  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  writing  poetry ;  and  published  successively  an  Epistle  to 
Boileaa  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Victory  at  Blenheim ;  a  volume  of 
poems  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  containing  an  eulogium  on  his 
predecessor,  the  poet's  patron ;  and  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Ramiiies.  On 
the  establishment  of  The  Examiner,  he  wrote  a  witty  paper  in  ridicule  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  power,  he  was  privately 
sent  to  Paris  with  propositions  of  peace.  He  returned  in  August,  1711. 
accompanied  by  the  French  plenipotentiary ;  and,  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber, the  preliminaries  were  opened  at  his  own  residence,  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht*  He  was  thence  again  sent  to  the  French  court  with  the 
authority  of  an  ambassador,  but  he  did  not  publicly  assume  that  title  uptil 
the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  it  is  said,  refused  to  be 
associated  in  tha  embassy  with  a  man  so  meanly  bom.    His  conduct  gained 
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him  the  confidence  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  great  reliance  seems  to 
have  been  placed  upon  his  dipkMnatic  powen  at  home,  as,  aboat  this  time, 
Lord  Bolingliroke  writes  to  him^— '^  Dear  Matt,  hide  the  nakedness  of  tkj 
coantry,  and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  famish  thee  to  the 
blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  tbsn  the 
French  are  poets.*' 

In  August,  1714,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Tories,  he  was  recalled  home; 
and,  on  his  arrival,  in  March,  1716,  was  taken  into  custody  on  a  wanut 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  After  having  undergone  an  eTaminstioi 
before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  relative  to  his  share  in  the  treity 
of  Utrecht,  he  was  impeached  on  the  motion  of  Walpole,  and  placed  ib 
confinement.  During  this  time  he  wrote  his  Alma ;  and  upon  his  libeii- 
tion,  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  grace,  in  1717,  from  whid 
he  had  been  excepted,  he  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  his  studies  est 
means  of  future  support.  AH  that  he  at  this  time  possessed  was  the  reve* 
nue  accruing  from  his  fellowship,  which,  when  in  his  exaltation  he  hsd 
been  censured  for  retaining,  he  repUed,  **  I  can  live  upon  it  at  last."  Ha^ 
ing  completed  his  Solomon,  he  was  encouraged  to  add  to  it  his  other  poemi, 
and  publish  the  whole  by  subscription ;  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift, 
in  Ireland,  and  several  powerful  friends  in  England.  The  prc^ts  arisiog 
from  the  publication  amounted  to  £4000 ;  to  which  Lord  Harley,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Downhall,  io 
Essex,  which,  at  the  death  of  the  poet,  was  to  devolve  to  his  patron.  Hi 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  being  seised  with  a  fever, 
which,  after  a  lingering  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the  18ih 
of  September,  1721.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  mo* 
nument  is  erected  over  him ;  for  which  *'  last  piece  of  human  vanity,'*  u 
he  styles  it  in  his  will,  he  left  the  sum  of  £SO0. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Prior,  there  are  but  few  memorials :  si  i 
statesman,  he  acted  with  duplicity  and  versatility  at  his  entrance  into  poli- 
tical life,  but  after  his  firat  change  he  seems  to  have  remained  faithfallj 
attached  to  the  Tory  party.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Pope,  thai 
he  was  only  fit  to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addisos 
himself,  Prior  was  decidedly  fitted  for  the  office  he  filled,  and  was  at  least 
considered  by  his  employen  as  a  very  able  diplomatist.  He  had  greet 
conversational  powers,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  his  wit  it 
repartee.  Being  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  he  sat  next  to  a  man  who,  ia  hii 
rapture,  accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer.  Prim  began 
to  mil  at  the  performer,  when  the  Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  expos- 
tulated with  him  for  his  harah  censure  of  a  man  who  was  the  ornament  of 
the  stage.  **  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  poet,  '*  but  he  sings  so  loudly,  that 
I  cannot  hear  yoti."  While  surveying,  one  day,  the  royal  apartments  at 
Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Louis  !e  Grand,  painted  by  LebroBi 
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and  asked  whether  the  King  of  £ogland*8  palace  had  any  such  decora 
lions,  he  repUed,  "  The  monuments  of  my  master^s  greatness  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere  but  in  his  own  house/'  Soon  after  his  return  from  the 
court  of  France,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  master  of 
St.  John's,  who,  although  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  Prior's  abilities,  was 
tco  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  to  suffer  a  fellow  of 
his  coUege  to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  Piqued  at  this,  Prior  wrote  the 
following  extempore  epigram  on  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  master  :— 

I  stood,  tir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Before  your  elbow  chair; 
But  make  a  bishop*!  throne  your  teat, 

ril  kneel  before  you  there. 

One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down. 

For  your  great  aoul  too  mean ; 
You'd  not,  to  mount  a  bishop'a  throne. 

Pay  homage  to  the  queen. 

Although  Prior  was  readily  admitted  into  the  first  class  of  society,  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  fond  of  low  company ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Spence,  that  he  coluibited  with  a  despicable  drab  of  the  lowest  species. 
^*  I  have  been  assured,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go 
and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his 
wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed." 

With  respect  to  his  writings,  says  Johnson,  ^  he  has  tried  all  styles,  from 
the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  den* 
sion  or  disgrace."  His  style  is  easy,  familiar,  and  sprightly ;  but  where 
he  attempts  to  imitate,  he  is  inferior  to  his  originals.  This  is  chiefly  appa- 
rent in  his  Alma,  a  poem  written  in  imitation  of  Hudibras,  in  which  he 
has  the  advantage  of  Butler  in  smoothness  and  polish  of  numbers,  but 
wants  the  latter's  exuberance  of  matter,  and  variety  of  illustration.  Alma, 
however,  has  many  admirera ;  and  is  the  only  piece  among  Prior's  works 
of  which  Pope  said  he  should  wish  to  be  the  author.  His  amorous  effu- 
sions are  cold  and  studied ;  the  longest  of  them,  Henry  and  Emma,  is 
described  by  Johnson  as  a  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 
esteem  for  the  man  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  Gay,  Mallet,  and  Lloyd 
have  praised  the  genius  of  Prior  very  highly;  and,  indeed,  his  works  ar« 
deserving  of  more  eulogy  than  Johnson  seems  disposed  to  allow.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  felicity  of  expression,  and  in  many  passages  he  displays 
splendour  and  sublimity,  great  knowledge,  and  deep  thought.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  may  be  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  graceful,  more  stately 
than  dignified,  and  to  have  more  judgment  than  fancy ;  he  is,  therefore, 
often  duU  and  tedious,  but  while  sometimes  deficient  in  sprightliness  and 
invention,  he  is  always  easy  and  correct. 
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EORGE  GORDON,  the  only  son  of  C« 
Byron,  by  bis  second  wife,  Miss  Grordon,  of 
U  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Byron, 
Holies  street,  London,  on  the  2Std  of  Jan 
His  ancestry,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
proud  than  of  having  been  the  author  of  Ch 
and  Manfred,  was  composed  of  persons  of 
but  possessing  much  of  that  daring  recklessness  of  charactei 
early  displayed  itself  in  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  His  great 
William,  to  whom  he  succeeded,  was  tried  for  killing  his  r 
Chaworth,  in  a  duel ;  and  his  father,  who  had  caused  his  first 
of  a  broken  heart,  afler  having  seduced  her,  when  Marchion 
marthen,  became  the  husband  of  our  poet's  mother,  as  he  opei 
for  her  fortune  alone ;  after  the  dissipation  of  which,  he  sep^ 
her,  and  died  at  Valenciennes,  in  n91.  At  this  time,  young  By 
with  his  mother,  at  Aberdeen,  where,  in  November,  1792,  he 
a  day-school ;  but,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  learned'' 
except  to  repeat  by  rote  the  first  lesson  of  monosyllables.*'  Al 
ing  a  year  in  this  school,  he  was  placed  with  a  clergyman,  ns 
ander  whom,  he  says,  he  made  astonishing  progress ;  ilnd  oh 
the  moment  he  could  read,  his  grand  passion  was  history.  Hifl 
was  named  Paterson ;  with  hmiy  he  adds,  ^I  began  Latin  in  I 
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grammary  and  contuiued  till  I  weut  to  the  gnuniDar-acbool,  where  I  th.eaded 
aU  the  daaaes  to  the  fourth*  when  I  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  demise 
of  my  uncle." 

The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him  at  this  time  di^lay  his  temper  in 
an  un&youraUe  light,  both  in  his  infiiney  and  boyhood.  Mr.  Mooke  relates, 
that  while  yet  in  petticoats,  being  angrily  reprimanded  by  his  nurse  for 
having  soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock,  in  which  he  had  just  been  dressed,  he 
got  into  one  of  his  '^  silent  rages,"  (as  he  himself  has  described  them,) 
seized  the  frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  stoodi 
in  sullen  stillness,  setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defiance.  The 
same  authority  tells  us,  that  once,  in  returning  home  from  school  at  Aber- 
deen, Byron  fell  in  with  a  boy  who  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  insulted 
him,  but  had  then  got  off  unpunished ;  little  Byron,  howeTer»  at  the  time, 
promising  to  ^  pay  him  off**  whenever  they  should  meet  again.  Accord- 
ingly, on  this  second  encounter,  though  there  were  some  other  boys  to  take 
his  opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  hearty  beating. 
On  his  return  home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what  he  had  been 
about,  and  was  answered  by  him,  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  humour,  that 
he  had  been  paying  a  debt,  by  beating  a  boy  according  to  promise ;  for 
that  he  was  a  Byron,  and  would  not  belie  his  motto.  Other  anecdotes  are 
told  of  him,  which  show  him  to  have  been  passionate  and  resentful  to  that 
degree,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  description  of  him  as  '*  a  malig- 
nant imp,"  is  not  more  applicable  to  his  early  years,  than  that  of  ^*  a  lively, 
warm-hearted,  and  high-spirited  boy."  Before  closing  our  account  of  his 
infancy,  we  should  not  omit  to  state  that  he  sufiered  much  from  the  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet,  which  gave  him  much  pain  and  mortification 
throughout  his  life.  Even  when  a  child,  an  allusion  to  this  infirmity  so 
provoked  him,  that  he  once  struck  at  a  person  who  remarked  it,  with  a 
little  whip  which  be  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  impatiently,  as  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  "Dinna  speak  of  it !"  He  himself  says,  in  some  memoranda 
of  his  early  days,  that  he  never  felt  greater  horror  and  humiliation  than 
when  his  mother,  m  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  a  *Mame  brat:" 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  always  felt  it  as  a  sort  of  ignominy,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Moore's  assertion  that  in  aAer-b'fe,  ^  he  could  sometimes  talk  indif- 
ferently, and  even  jestingly,  of  this  lameness."  His  attachment  to  Mary 
Duff  commenced  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age ;  but  though,  eight 
years  afterwards,  the  account  of  her  marriage  with  another  '*  nearly  threw 
him  into  convulsions,"  and  for  a  while  embittered  his  existence,  it  was,  he 
adds,  "  the  recollection,  not  the  attachment,  which  afterwards  recurred  to 
me  so  forcibly."  This  afibction,  however,  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  his  mind,  and  probably  tended  to  increase  that  love  of  contemplation 
and  solitude,  which  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  carried  to  a  dangerous 
excess  among  the  mpuntaisous  scenery  of  the  Highlands 
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In  1706,  ho  prepared  to  quit  Scotland  for  Newstead,  in  com 

his  accession  to  his  family  titlet  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was 

proud  ;  for  his  mother  haying  said  to  him,  some  time  in  the  pre 

while  perusing  a  newspaper,  that  she  hoped  to  hare  the  pleasi 

time  or  other  reading  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 

**  I  hope  not ;  if  you  read  any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in 

of  Lords.*'     On  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  he  continued  his  sti 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  al 

by  a  quack  of  the  name  of  Lavender,  who  had  undertaken  i 

defect  in  his  foot.     Of  this  man,  he  had  a  great  abhorrence,  and 

opportunity  of  ridiculing  him ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  fir 

of  his  predilection  for  rhyming  showed  itself,  in  four  lines  < 

respecting  an  old  woman  who  had  given  him  some  offence. 

I  was  removed  to  London ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  gaardii 
of  Carlisle,  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baillie,  who  also  atteii 
his  subsequent  removal  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Qlennie,  at  Dolwic 
appears  to  have  gained  the  esteem  both  of  his  master  and  sc 
His  reading  in  history  and  poetry,  says  Dr.  Glennie,  was  far 
usual  standard  of  his  age ;  and  *'  he  showed  an  intimate  acquai 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  an  assertion  whic 
confirm  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Byron  himself,  **  that  he 
reader  and  admirer  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  read  it  tl 
through  before  he  was  eight  years  old."  The  progress  he  ^ 
making  under  Dr.  Glennie  was,  unfortunately,  interrupted  by 
indulgence  of  his  mother,  who  took  him  home  so  frequently,  a 
with  so  much  violence  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  subjec 
Carlisle  determined  upon  removing  his  ward  to  Harrow,  whither 
in  his  fourteenth  year. 

In  1800,  he  had,  as  he  expresses  himself,  made  ^his  fin 
poetry ;  the  ebullition,"  he  adds,  "  of  a  passion  for  my  first  c 
garet  Parker,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings." 
succeeded  by  his  attachment  for  Miss  Mary  Chaworth,  whom 
meet  during  the  Harrow  vacations ;  she  was  two  years  older  th 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  given  sufficient  encouragemem 
dresses,  to  warrant  his  declaration  *'  that  she  jilted  him  ;"  espec 
was,  at  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  engaged  to  Mr.  Mui 
she  subsequently  married.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  1 
for  the  lady  (who  is  now  dead)  was  sincere,  and  that  the  loss 
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Ray."  He  did  so,  to  humour  her.  **  Mies  Chaworth  is  married.''  An 
expression  very  peculiar,  impossible  to  describe,  passed  over  his  pale  face, 
and  he  hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket ;  saying,  with  an  afiected 
air  of  coldness  and  nonchalance,  *'  Is  that  ail  ?*'  ^  Why,  I  expected," 
said  his  mother,  '*  you  would  have  been  plunged  in  grief."  He  made  no 
reply,  and  soon  began  to  talk  about  something  else. 

This  took  place  in  1805,  the  year  of  his  leaving  Hanrow,  which  he 
quitted  with  the  character  of  a  plain-spoken,  clever,  and  undaunted,  but 
idle  boy.  His  master.  Dr.  Drury,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  respect 
and  affection,  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  **  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string 
to  a  point,  rather  than  by  a  cable ;"  and  being  asked  his  opinion  of  his 
pupil,  after  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  by  Lord  Carlisle,  he  replied,  that 
**  he  had  talents  which  would  add  lustre  to  his  rank."  Though  generally, 
however,  reputed  to  be  too  indolent  to  excel  in  school,  it  seems  that  he 
collected  a  vast  fund  of  information,  which  was  little  suspected  by  those 
who  saw  him  only  when  idle,  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  ^The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  read,  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  read,  and 
had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since  I  was  five  years  old,  though  I  never  met 
with  a  review  till  I  was  in  my  nineteenth  year."  He  was  not,  at  first, 
liked  by  his  schoolfellows  ;  but  with  some  of  them  he  ultimately  formed 
friendships,  to  which  he  always  reverted  with  a  melancholy  delight,  broken, 
as  most  of  them  were,  by  his  own  waywardness,  or  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  which  attended  his  subsequent  career.  His  intrepidity  was  shown 
in  several  pugilistic  combats,  many  of  which  he  undertook  in  the  defence 
and  protection  of  other  boys.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  says,  that  he  has 
seen  him  fight  by  the  hour  like  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up,  against  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  lameness,  with  all  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  combatant.  On 
the  same  person's  reminding  him  of  his  battle  with  Pitt,  he  replied,  ''Ton 
are  mistaken,  I  think ;  it  must  have  been  with  Rice-pudding  Morgan,  or 
Lord  Jocelyn,  or  one  of  the  Douglases,  or  Qeorge  Raynsford,  or  Pryce, 
(with  whom  I  had  two  conflicts,)  or  with  Moses  Moore,  (the  clod,)  or  with 
somebody  else,  and  not  with  Pitt ;  for  with  all  the  above-named,  and  other 
worthies  of  the  fist,  had  I  an  interchange  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses, 
at  yarious  and  sundry  periods.  However,  it  may  have  happened,  for  all 
that."  He  also  told  Captain  Med  win,  in  allusion  to  two  of  his  actions  at 
Harrow,  that  he  fought  Lord  Calthorpe  for  writing  **  D— d  atheist"  under 
his  name ;  and  prevented  the  school-room  from  being  burnt,  during  a  rebel- 
lion, by  pointing  out  to  the  boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
on  the  walls. 

In  1805,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
describes  as  *'  a  new  and  heavy-hearted  scene  to  him ;"  adding,  it  was  one 
of  the  deadhest  and  heariest  feelings  of  his  life,  to  feel  that  he  was  no 
lunger  a  boy.    His  chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  attain  the  repnta* 
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tioD  of  a  Take  and  a  spendthrift ;  and  his  principal  fear, 

become  too  iat,  to  prevent  which,  he  took  as  much  violent 

naturally  delicate  constitution  would  allow.    Among  other  < 

cities,  for  which  he  was  more  remarkable  than  hia  proflig 

seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  exaggerating  the  ktter^  it  is  said 

bear,  with  the  intention,  as  he  observed,  of  training  it  n 

Tlie  time  not  passed  by  him  at  the  university,  he  at  first 

mother,  at  Southwell,  but  her  violent  temper,  which  his  on 

culated  to  appease,  soon  led  to  their  sepamtion ;  and  he  afU 

in  London,  Little  Hampton,  Harrowgate,  and  other   places 

resort.    At  this  period,  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  1 

he  subsequently  so  &r  overcame  his  shyness,  as  to  take  a 

in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell.    In  Novenaber,  1 

of  Idleness  waa  printed  al  Newark;  and,  in  the  following 

the  memorable  criticism  upon  them  in  The  Edinburgh  Rev; 

decidedly  unjust,  though  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with  the 

memoir,  that  these  poons  were  as  good  as  any  be  ever  p 

impression  which  the  criticism  above-mentioned  made  api 

described,  by  one  who  witnessed  his  fierce  looks  of  defiance 

perusal  of  it,  as  fearful  and  sublime.    Among  the  less  sent 

of  this  review  upon  his  mind,  says  Mr.  Mo<He,  he  used  to  a 

the  day  he  read  it,  he  drank  three  bottles  of  claret  to  hie  own  i 

ner ;  that  nothing,  however,  relieved  him  till  he  had  given 

dignation  in  rhyme ;  and  that  *'  after  the  first  twenty  lines, 

considerably  better/'    During  the  progress  of  the  satire,  he  ] 

alternately  at  Newstead,  London,  and  Brighton*  where  he  t 

boxing,  and  appeared  in  public  with  a  mistress  who  acoc 

dressed  in  boy's  clothes,  and  whom  he  introduced  as  his  yoi 

On  coming  of  age,  in  1809,  he  apprised  Lord  Carlide 

take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.;  and  to  the  formal  lep 

.and  his  refusal  to  afibrd  any  information  respecting  the  n 

•poet's  gmadfather,  is  owing  the  bitterness  with  which  he  at 

mer  in  his  English  Bards.    He  at  length  took  his  aeat  < 

March,  and  went  down  to  the  house  for  that  purpose,  acoom] 

Mr.  Dallas,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met.    ^He  was  receii 

gentleman,  "  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers,  by  some  of  the  offi 

ance,  with  whom  he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  paj 

went  to  apprize  the  lord  chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and 

for  him.    There  were  very  few  persons  in  the  house.     L 

going  through  some  ordinary  business.    When  Lord  By 

thought  he  looked  still  paler  than  before ;  and  he  certainly 

nance  in  which  mortification  was  mingled  with,  but  sttbdu< 

.tion*    He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking  rouad^  and  a 
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table,  wnere  the  proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer  the  oaths» 
"When  he  had  gone  through  them,  the  chancellor  qaitted  his  seat,  and  went 
towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  band  warmly  to  welcome  him ; 
and,  though  I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid  him  some  com* 
pliment.  This  was  all  thrown  away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff 
bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  Lord  Eldon's  hand.  The  chan« 
cellor  did  not  press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed  his  seat;  while 
Liord  Byron  carelessly  seated  himself,  for  a  few  minutes,  on  one  of  the 
empty  benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the  Lords  in 
opposition.  When,  on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  he  said, 
'  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of 
his  party ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them,  on  either  side : 
I  have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.'  We  returned  to  St. 
James's  street,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits."  Another  account  states 
that  he  ofiended  the  chancellor  by  replying  to  him,  when  he  apologized  for 
requiring  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Byron's  marriage,  as  being  a  part  of  his 
duty :  ^  Your  lordship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb ;  yott  did  your  duty^ 
and  nothing  more." 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  his  satire  was  published  anony* 
tnously,  of  which,  though  the  success,  at  the  time,  highly  gratified  him, 
he,  some  yean  afterwards,  wrote,  ^  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its 
being  the  property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consigning  this  nuserable 
record  of  misplaced  and  indiscriminate  anger  to  the  fiames."  Before  a 
second  edition  was  published,  he  left  England,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hob* 
house,  under  the  influence  of  those  melancholy  feelings,  which  he  has 
described  in  the  early  part  of  the  firat  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which 
poem  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  his  travels  is  given,  during  his  two 
years'  residence  abroad.  Almost  every  event  he  met  with,  he  has  made 
subservient  to  his  muse,  particularly  the  incident  on  which  is  founded 
his  Giaour,  and  it  was  during  this  tour  that  he  swam  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos. 

In  July,  1811,  he  returned  to  England,  and  being  visited  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
put  into  his  hands  a  Ptotphrase  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  expressing  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  printed  under  the  latter's  superintendence ;  but  he 
mentioned  nothing  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  until  Mr.  Dallas 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  have  written  so  little  during  his 
absence.  He  then  told  his  friend  that  **  he  had  occasionally  written  short 
poems,  besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative  to  the 
countries  he  had  visited ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  observing,  that  they  were  not  worth  troubling  him  with.  This 
gentleman  had  no  sooner  perused  the  poem,  than  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  author  of  its  superiority,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Paraphrase  of 
Horace ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  real  or  affected  reluctance,  that 
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he  consented  to  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  in  pi 

the  former.     He  bad  scarcely  made  up  his  oiind  on  the 

was  called  to  Newstead,  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  i 

a  short  time  before  his  arrival,  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

been  sincerely  affected  at  her  loss ;  and,  on  being  foun 

corpse  of  his  mother,  by  Mrs.  Byron's  waiting-woman, 

I       her  remonstrance  with  him  for  so  giving  way  to  grief,  c 

into  tears,  **  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  sh 

subsequent  conduct,  however,  had  an  eccentricity  abou 

the  sincerity  of  his  grief  into  question : — **  On  the  momi 

says  Mr.  Moore,  '*  having  declined  following  the  remain 

looking,  from  the  abbey  door,  at  the  procession,  till  the 

off;* then  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who  was  the  only  ] 

himself,  he  desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring  gloves,  an 

usual  exercise  with  the  boy.    He  was  silent  and  abstn 

and,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  get  the  better  of  his  feeling 

fence,  Rushton  thought,  in  his  blows  thaii  was  his  habit 

struggle  seeming  too  much  for  him, — he  flung  away  the 

to  his  room.*' 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  correspo 

between  himself  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  poet,  of  whose  due 

Byron  had  given  a  ludicrous,  but  untrue,  account  in  hi 

After  several  letters  of  an  explanatory,  rather  than  h 

passed  on  both  sides,  and  in  which  each  exhibited  a  mai 

spirit,  they  became  mutual  friends,  and  remained  so  evei 

the  27th  of  February,  1812,  Lord  Byron  made  his  fii 

House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  the  Nottingham  Fia 

and  appears  to  have  pleased  both  himself  and  his  hea] 

who  met  him  coming  out  of  the  house,  says,  that  he  wi 

and,  after  repeating  some  of  the  compliments  which  hs 

concluded  by  saying,  "  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  give 

tisement  for  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  which  was  tw( 

published.    The  effect  upon  the  public,  as  his  biograph 

electric ;  as  he  has  himself  said,  in  his  memoranda,  ''he 

ing,  and  found  himself  famous.*'    The  first  edition  of  h 

posed  of  instantly;  "Childe  Harold,"  and  "Lord  Byron,' 

of  every  tongue;  thd  most  eminent  literati  of  the  day, 

whom  he  had  attacked  in  his  satire,  left  their  names  at  hi 

table  lay  the  epistoliury  tribute  of  the  statesman  and  philo 

of  some  incognita,  or  the  pressing  note  of  some  fair  leader 

in  fine,  "  he  found  himself  among  the  illustrious  crowds 

most  distinguished  object."    The  sum  of  d6600  which  he 

copyright  of  the  poem,  he  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas ;  obsert 
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never  receire  money  for  his  writinga  ;'*  a  resolation  which  he  subeequendy 
Abandoned.  Among  other  resohs  of  the  fame  he  had  acquired  by  his 
Childe  Harold,  was  his  introduction  to  the  prince  regent,  which  took  place 
at  a  baD,  at  the  request  of  his  royal  highness,  whose  conversation  so  fasci- 
nated the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been,  says  Mr.  Dallas,  for  an  accidental 
deferring  of  the  next  levee,  be  bade  fair  to  become  a  visitor  at  Carlton 
House,  if  not  a  complete  courtier. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  he  published,  anon3rmously,  his  poem  on  waltz- 
ing ;  and  as  it  was  not  received  with  the  applause  he  anticipated,  did  not 
avow  himself  to  be  its  author.  In  the  same  year  appeared  The  Giaour, 
and  The  Bride  of  Abydos ;  the  former  of  which  reached  a  fifth  edition  in 
four  months.  Mr.  Murray  ofiered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  two  poems,  but  he  still  refused  to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  his  writings.  In  1814,  his  Corsair  was  published ;  the  copyright  of 
mrhich  he  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  poem 
ivere  sold  in  one  day;  but  the  popularity  which  this  and  his  other  works 
had  procured  for  him,  began  to  be  lessened  by  his  verses  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of  conduct  which  was  looked  upon 
as  more  indecorous  than  eccentric.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was 
persuaded  to  marry,  and,  in  consequence,  proposed  to  Miss  Milbanke,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke ;  but  was  at  first  met  with  a  polite  refusal. 
He  was,  however,  not  so  much  mortified  as  not  to  make  her  a  second  ofiTer, 
though  he  says,  in  his  memoranda,  that  a  friend  strongly  advised  him 
against  doing  so ;  observing,  that  **  Miss  Milbanke  had,  at  present,  no  for- 
tune, and  that  his  embarrassed  afbirs  would  not  allow  him  to  marry  with- 
out one ;  that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at  all 
suit  him."  He  then  agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for 
him  to  another  lady,  and  a  refusal  being  the  consequence,  he  said,  "  Tou 
aee,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be  the  person :  I  will  write  to  her :" 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  accepted.  His  marriage  took  place  at 
Seaham,  on  the  fUi  of  January,  1816 ;  a  day  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
always  reverted  with  a  shudder,  and  on  which  he,  in  reality,  perhaps, 
experienced  those  emotions  so  touchingly  described  in  his  beautiful  poem 
of  The  Dream.  Superstition  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence  over  his  mind 
on  the  occasion ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  hereafter  related  in 
his  own  words,  he  fancied,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  marriage,  that  he 
had  seen,  at  Newstead,  the  ghost  of  the  monk  which  was  supposed  to 
haunt  the  abbey,  and  to  appear  when  misfortune  impended  over  the  master 
of  the  mansion^— a  legend  which  he  has  versified  in  the  sixteenth  canto 
of  Don  Juan.  His  own  memoranda  relative  to  his  union  form  an  interest- 
ing prelude  to  its  unhappy  consequences.  **  It  had  been  predicted  by 
Mrs.  Williams,"  says  he,  ^  that  twenty-seven  was  to  be  the  dangerous  age 
for  me.    The  fortune-telling  witch  was  right :  it  was  destined  to  prove  so. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  2d  of  January.  Lady  Byvm  was 
eerned  person  present:  Lady  Noel,  her  mother,  cried  :  I 
leaf,  made  the  wrong  responses,  and  after  the  oeremony  < 
Miibenke.  There  is  a  singuhr  history  attached  to  the  ring 
the  match  was  concluded,  a  ring  of  my  mother*8,  that  had 
dug  op  by  the  gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought  at. was  i 
for  the  wedding ;  but  my  mother^s  marriage  had  not  been 
and  this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an  unhappi^r  nn 
the  ordeal  was  oveVf  we  set  off  for  a  country-seat  of  Sir  I 
was  surprised  at  the  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  » 
humour  to  find  a  lady's  maid  stuck  between  me  and  my 
rather  too  early  to  assume  the  husband,  so  I  was  forced  to 
was  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  I  have  been  accused  of 
ting  into  the  carriage,  that  I  had  married  Lady  Byron  01 
because  she  had  refused  me  twice.  Though.  I  was,  ibr  a 
at  the  prophecy,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  tO;GaU  it«  if 
uncavalier,  not  to  say  brutal,  a  speech,  lam  ooBTinped  Lad 
instantly  haveieft  the  carriage  to  me  and  the  maid.  She  hi 
to  have  done  so,  and  would  properly  have  resented  the  tnsul 
moon  was  not  all  sunshine ;  it  had  its  clouds ;  and  Hobh 
letters  which  would  serve  to  explain  the  rise  and  faU  in  the  I 
it  was  never  down  al  zearoJ*^ 

About  tea  months  after  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his 
place ;  an  event  that  was,  in  a  few  weeks,  followed  by  a  t 
of  the  parents.  So  many  various  reasons  have  been  assigaf 
by  the  friends  of  either  party,  and  so  much  >  more  than  h 
light  has  been  insinuated  by  Lady  Byron  herself,  that  the 
their  continued  disunion  still  remains  a  mystery.  Our  po 
both  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence,  that,  during 
with  his  wife,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of;  and  it  was 
found  her  unwilling  to  resume  her  connection  with  him  tba 
to  that  bitterness  of  spirit  with  which  he  alludes  to  her 
poems.  Mr.  Moore  speaks  with  an  evident  bias  in  favour 
of  his  biogmphy;  but,  whatever  inferences  msiy  be  drawn 
fice  of  the  papers  relating  to  this  afiair,  at  the  request  of 
family,— and  the  previous  request  of  the  lady  herself  to  hei 
he  would  not  publish  them,  on  his  sending  them  ,to  her  for 
she  declined, — it  is  clear,  from  the  facts  that  have  as  yet  beei 
that  the  conduct  of  Lofd  Bjrron  was  at  least  as  culpable,  as  1 
appears,  in  the  absence  of  further  explaiMition,  to  have  been 
Many  excuses,  however,  are  to  be -made  ibr  the  subject  0 
who  was  most  unwarrantably  calumniated  on  the  occasion 
taxed  with  cnmes,  of  which  conjugal  infidelity  was  not  the 
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perhaps,  at  the  time  of  its  imputation,  the  most  unjustifiable.  The  osten* 
sible  cause  of  their  separation  was  the  involvement  of  his  lordship's  afiiirs( 
and  his  connection  with  the  managing  committee  of  Drary  Lane,  which 
led  him  into  a  course  of  life  unsuitable  to  the  domestic  habits  of  Lady 
Byron.  '^  My  income,  at  this  period,'*  says  his  own  account  of  the  affitir, 
**  was  small,  and  somewhat  bespoken.  We  had  a  house  in  town,  gaye 
dinner-paities,  had  separate  carriages,  and  launched  into  every  sort  of 
eztmvagance*  This  could  not  last  long.  My  wife's  d610,000  soon  melted 
away.  I  was  beset  by  duns,  and,  at  length,  an  execution  was  levied,  and 
the  bailiA  put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we  had  to  sleep  on.  This 
^was  no  very  agreeable  state  of  affairs,  no  very  pleasant  scene  for  Lady 
Byron  to  witness ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  pay  her  father  a  yidit 
tUl  the  stohn  had  blown  over,  and  some  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
my  cr^diton." 

The  lady,  however,  expressed  her  determination  never  to  return  to  him,' 
in  a  letter  which  had  been  preceded  by  one,  beginning,  as  he  ludicrously 
says,  ''dear  duck !"  **  Toa  ask  me,"  he  says  in  -a  communication  to  Cap-^ 
tain  Medwin,  'Mf  no  cause  was  assigned  for  this  sudden  resolution  ?—^if  I 
formed  no  conjecture  about  the  cause  t  I  will  tell  you :  I  have  prejudices' 
about  women ;  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  eat.  Rousseau  makes  Julie  un 
peu  gourmande ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  according  to  my  taste.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  interrupted  when  I  am  writing.  Lady  Byron  did  not  attend  to  these 
whims  of  mine.  The  only  harsh  thing  I  ever  remember  saying  to  her 
was  one  evening,  shortly  before  our  parting.  I  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  ntminatirtg  upon  the  embarrassment  of  kny  aflairs,  and  other  annoy- 
ances, when  Lady  Byron  oame  up  to  me,  and  said,  *  Byron,  am  I  in  yoor 
way!'  to  which  I  replied,  ^D— ^bly!'  I  was  afterwards  sorry,  and  re- 
proached  myself  for  the  expression^  but  it  eseaped  me  nnconscionslyr^ 
involontarilyr  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.'* 

His  lordship's  next  poems  were,  Lara,  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  Pari- 
sina ;  the  two  last  of  which  appeared  in  Febraary,  1816  3  audi  in  the  fbl-^ 
lowing  April,  he  again  left  Epglavd,  having  piseriofisly  t>ttbliBhed  The 
Sketch,  and  his  celebraied  Fare4hee«well.  (  He  set  out  upon  hie  travels  in 
no  very  dejected  state  of  mind,  which  may  be  aeoounted  fer-by  an  obser- 
vation in  one  of  his  letters,  that  '*  agitation  or  coolest  of  any  kind  gave  a 
rebound  to  his  spirits,  aAd  set  Urn  up  ibf  the  time."  After  reaching 
France,  he  crossed  the  field  of  Waterfeo,  «nd  proceeded  by  the  Rhine,  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Shelley;  and,  while  at 
Geneva,  began  the  composition  of  a  poem  founded  on  his  recent  separa- 
tion ;  but,  hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill,  he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the 
fire.  From  Switzerland  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  prinei^ 
pally  at  Venice,  and  transmitted  thence  to  London  his  third  and  fourth 
cantos  of  Childe  Haioldv  the  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,  and  other  poems;  Maa^ 
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fred,  and  The  Lament  of  Tasso.     He  also  wrote,  in  that  c 

Venice,  and  Beppo,  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished  at 

mode  of  living  is  accurately  described  in  his  own  letters  fn 

show  him  to  have  been  equally  candid  and  shameless  in  th 

his  amours.     The  first  connection  he  formed  was  with  the  ' 

draper,  in  whose  house  he  lodged ;  and  highly  censurable,  s 

as  was  his  course  of  life,  while  under  the  roof  of  this  v 

venial,  in  comparison  with  the  strange,  head-long   caree 

which  he  subsequently  so  unrestrainedly  and   defyingly  i 

self."    It  will  be  unnecessary,  after  this  admission  from  h 

biographer,  to  say  more  than,  that,  after  a  gross  and  degra 

libertinism,  his  desires  were  contracted  into  a  passion  foi 

Guiccioli ;  with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted  in  the 

and,  in  a  few  months,  he  became  her  acknowledged  pan 

same  year  he  was  visited,  at  Venice,  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  wh 

present  of  the  memoirs,  which  have  been  before  alluded  ti 

them  in,  says  Mr.  Moore,  one  day,  in  a  white  leather  bag, 

up,  said,  **  Look  here ;  this  would  be  worth  something  to  1 

you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it." — ^  Wha 

life  and  adventures : — ^it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  publisl 

lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it,  if  you  liker-there,  do  whab 

with  it."    In  giving  the  bag,  continues  Mr.  Moore,  he  add 

show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  you  think  worthy  of  it." 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  having  gone  back  to  Ravenna,  at 
desire,  Lord  Byron  was  about  to  return  to  England,  when  a 
inamorata  changed  his  mind,  and  he  resumed  his  connecti< 
her  separation  from  her  husband,  which  took  place,  on  an 
that  she  should  in  future  reside  with  her  father.  Count  Ga 
cordingly,  in  July,  1820,  removed  from  Ravenna  to  the 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  our  po 
his  abode,  visiting  Madam  Guiccioli  once  or  twice  in  a  mo 
had  been  about  a  twelvemonth  at  Ravenna,  the  state  of  the 
to  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  there  any  longer ;  a 
(the  father  and  brother  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli)  having  I 
was  induced  to  remove  with  them  to  Pisa,  in  the  autumi 
appears*,  that  he  was  himself  suspected  of  haying  secretly  j 
bonari ;  but,  though  such  was  the  fact,  and  he  had  receiv 
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also  wrote  Werner,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
the  celebrated  Vision  of  Judgment ;  the  last  two  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Liberal,  the  joint  production  of  himself,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hant, 
who  had  joined  his  lordship  at  Pisa.  Of  this  periodical  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  failed  after  the  fourth  number,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  on  account  of  the  Vision 
of  Judgment. )( 

An  afiray  with  some  soldiers  of  Pisa,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
attempted  to  arrest  our  poet,  and  some  other  Englishmen,  induced  him  to 
remove,  with  the  Qambas,  to  Leghorn,  and,  subsequently,  to  Geneva,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence,  in  September,  1822.  The  fervour  of  his  attach- 
ment had  now,  probably,  declined  towards  the  Countess  Guiccioli ;  and, 
anxious  for  more  stirring  scenes  than  those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  mixed, 
he  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in 
Greece,  which  ended  in  his  departure  for  that  country,  in  the  summer  of 
1823.  He  has  been  censured  by  some  for  quitting  Italy  without  having 
made  a  provision  for  his  mistress,  but  it  seems  that  she  had  refused  to  accept 
of  any :  upon  what  terms  they  parted  is  doubtful ;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Gait,  a  friend  of  his  was  told,  by  the  lady  herself,  "  that  she  had  not  come 
to  hate  Lord  Byron,  but  she  feared  more  than  loved  him."  Her  brother, 
however.  Count  Gramba,  accompanied  his  lordship  to  Cephalonia,  where  he 
equipped  forty  Suliotes  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Missolonghi,  and  under- 
took to  provide  a  loan  of  jS12,000  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  against  the 
Turks. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1824,  he  entered  Missolonghi,  where  the 
inhabitants,  who  hailed  his  coming  as  that  of  a  Messiah,  received  him  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and  applause.  He  began  by  at- 
tempting to  induce  the  Greeks  to  a  more  civilized  system  of  warfare  than 
had  been  lately  carried  on ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  not  only  personally 
rescued  a  Turk  from  some  Greek  sailors,  on  the  very  day  of  his  landing, 
but  released  several  prisoners  in  the  town,  and  sent  them  back  to  Prevesa, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  beget  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  towards  the 
captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  then  formed  a  brigade  of  Suliotes, 
five  hundred  of  whom  he  took  into  his  pay ;  and  *'  burning,"  says  Colonel 
Stanhope,  *'  with  military  ardour  and  chivalry,  prepared  to  lead  them  to 
Lepanto."  The  insubordination,  however,  among  the  troops,  and  the  dif- 
ferences that  hourly  arose  amid  the  half-famished  and  ill-accoutred  garri- 
son, rendered  this  step  impracticable,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  feverish 
irritation,  that  destroyed  his  self-possession  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
necessary  to  the  cause  he  was  struggling  to  serve.  An  attack  of  epilepsy 
was  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  remove,  for  a  while,  from  the  marshy  and  deleterious  air 
of  Missolonghi.    This  he  indignantly  refused  to  do.   "  I  will  remain  here," 
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he  taid,  to  Captain  Parrj,  **'  until  Greece  is  secure  against  the  Toiksior 
till  she  has  fallen  ander  their  power*  All  my  income  shall  be  spent  in  liei 
service ;  but,  unless  driren  by  some  great  necessity,  I  will  not  toucha  hithiBf 
of  the  sum  intended  for  my  sister's  children.  When  Qteeca  ii  aecos 
against  external  enemies,  I  will  leave  the  Qreeks  to  settle  their  goTenmeit 
as  they  like.  One  service  more,  and  an  eminent  service  it  will  be,  I  ikisk 
I  may  perform  for  them.  Tou,  Parry,  shall  have  a  schooner  baflt  for  ot, 
or  I  will  buy  a  vessel ;  the  Qreeks  shall  invest  me  with  the  duncterof 
their  ambassador,  or  agent :  I  will  go  to  the  United  States,  and  procoie  tkt 
free  and  enlightened  government  to  set  the  example  of  recogoiaogtbt 
federation  of  Greece  as  an  Independent  state.  This  done,  En^ivi  bl^ 
follow  the  example,  and  Greece  will  then  enter  into  all  her  rights  e  i 
member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe.*' 

This  was  the  last  ebullition  of  a  mind  which  was  now  tottering  to  in 
:final  decadence,  though  it  occasionally  broke  out  in  those  metaor-liB 
flashes^  which  had  belonged  to  its  early  vigour.  On  the  12th  of  ApnL^ 
fever,  of  whose  premonitory  symptoms  he  had  not  been  suffideatly  beed- 
.fult  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Bruno,  propoKd  Mr 
ing  him,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.  This,  however,  he  lepo^* 
edly  refused ;  declaring,  that  he  had  only  a  common  cold,  and  tint  ^ 
would  not  permit  the  doctor  to  bleed  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gettiaf 
the  reputation  of  curing  his  disease.  At  length,  on  the  14th,  afier  sow 
controversy  among  the  physicians,  who  now  all  saw  the  necessity  of  bked* 
ing,  he  consented  to  the  operation ;  and  also  on  the  16th,  sayingt  ^  ^ 
stretched  out  his  arm,  ^*  I  fear  they  know  nothing  about  my  disoider;  H 
here,  take  my  arm»  and  do  whatever  you  like."  On  the  17th,  hiaeoitf^ 
nance  changed,  and  he  became  slighdy  delirious;  he  complained tbittk 
want  of  sleep  w;ould  drive  him  mad ;  '^and,"  he  exclaimed  to  hisnkif 
fletcher,  ** I  would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself  than  be  mad;  fol** 
not. afraid  of  dyings-*-*!  am  more  fit  to  die  than  people  imagine."  ^^ 
not,  however,  till  the  Idth,  that  he  began  to  think  himself  in  danger,  wk& 
he  called  Fletcher  to  his  bed-side,  and  bid  him  receive  his  last  inetroctioos- 
.'*  Shall  I  fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?"  said  the  valet,  as  he  appioai^ 
••Oh,  my  God  I  no ;"  was  his  reply;  ••you  will  lose  too  much  tia»M^ 
have  it  not  to  spare."  He  then  exclaimed,  ••  Oh  I  my  poor  dear  chiUi" 
my  dear  Ada— could  I  have  but  seen  her— give  her  my  Uessiog."— ^ 
after  muttering  something  unintelligible,  he  suddenly  raised  his  roice,aDd 
said,  ••  Fletcher,  now,  if  you  do  not  execute  every  order  which  I  ^^ 
given  you,  I  will  torment  you  hereafter,  if  possible."  The  valet  leplyii^ 
that  he  had  not  understood  one  word  of  what  his  brdship  bad  been  sijio^ 
••  Oh,  my  God !"  he  exehiimed,  ••  then  all  is  lost,  for  it  is  now  too  bte,ioA 
all  is  over :  yet,  as  you  say,  God's  will,  not  mine,  be  dene— bat,  I  irilV 
to— my  wife  I  my  chi:*d !  my  aistec !— yim  know  all— you  mnet  uj  <^ 
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■yoa  know  my  wishes/'  Here  his  words  beeame  anintelligible.  Stimu- 
Jants  were  now,  in  'direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bruno,  adminis- 
tered to  him,  after  taking  which,  he  said,  ^  I  must  sleep  now/'  and  nerer 
apoke  •  agaim  For  twenty-four  hours  he  lay  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  with 
4he  rattles  occasionally  in  his  throat ;  mnd  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  an  exclamation  of  Fletoher,  who  saw  him  open  and  then  shut 
iiis  eyes,  without  moving  hand  or  foot,  announced  that  his  master  was  no 
more. 

<  The  death  of  Lord  Byron  crested  a  mournful  sensation  in.  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world :  his  failings  were  forgotten  in  his  ••  recent  atruggles  for 
Ibe  delivery  of  Qreece,  and  one  universal  sound  of  admiration  and  regret 
was  echoed  throughout  Europe.  The  authorities  of  Missolonghi  paid 
every  token  of  respect  to  his  memory  that  reverence  could  suggest,  and 
hefore  his  remains  were  deposited  in  their  final  resting-place,  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  present  century  had,  in  glowing  terms,  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  merits.  His  body,  after  having  been  brought  to  England, 
and  refused  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  8t.  Paul's,  was  conveyed 
to  Huckaell  Church,  near  Newstead,  in  conformity  to  a  wish  of  the  poet, 
that  his  dust  might  be  miagled  with  his  mother's.  As  the  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  a  sailor  was  observed  walking,  un- 
covered, near  the  hearse,  and,  on  being  asked  what  he  was  doing  there, 
replied,  that  he  had  served  Lord  Byron  in  the  Levant,  and  had  come  to 
pay  his  last  respects  to  his  remains  ;  ^  a  simple  but  emphatic  testimony," 
observes  Mr.  Gait,  **  to  the  sincerity  of  that  regard  which  his  kndship  often 
inspired,  and  which,  with  more  steadiness,  he  might  always  have  com- 
manded." 

The  character  of  Lord  Byron  has,  of  late  yearsr  been  so  frequently  and 
elaborately  discussed,  that  a  lengthened  disseitation  upon  it  in  this  place 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  superfluous.  Its  best  development  is  fur^ 
nished  by  his  memoirs,  and,  having  read  these,  we  may,  without  fear  of 
controversy,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to  his  relation  to  society 
he  was  neither  a  great  nor  a  good  man.  Had  he  been  desirous  of  becom- 
ing so,  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  have  succeeded ;  the  path  of  recti- 
tude was  not  a  greater  mystery  to  him  than  to  other  men ;  and  the  meta- 
physical subtlety  that  has  been  employed  to  prove  him  the  possessor  of 
high  and  virtuous  principles,  only  shows  how  far  he  has  diverged  from  the 
track  to  which  his  panegyrists  would  wish  to  restore  him.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  was  not  driven  to  profligacy  by  inclination,  bat  was  goaded 
into  it  by  the  world's  attributing  to  him  vices  of  which  he  was  not  guilty, 
but  which  he  in  consequence^  out  of  scorn  and  defiance,  chose  to  commit. 
*'I  took,"  he  himself  says^  **my  gradation  in  the  vices  with  great  promp- 
titude^ but  they  were  not  to  my  taste ;  I  could  not  be  a  libertine  without 
disgust;  and  yet  this  very  didgilst,  and  my  heart  thrown  back  upon  itself. 
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threw  me  into  exceeeea,  perhaps,  more  &tal  than  those  from  which  I 
■hrank."  Thia  is  a  metaphysical  apology,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  mptify 
the  judgment,  and  cajole  the  sympathies,  of  a  portion  of  mankiod  lowuds 
him  by  whom  it  is  put  forth ;  but,  surely,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  red- 
less  aTowal  of  a  per?erted  and  a  depraved  mind,  too  indolent,  too  wedc,  er 
too  proud,  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  blunting  the  sting  of  one  vice,  thn 
by  plunging  into  another  still  moie  odious.  We  confess  we  are  not  imoBg 
those  who  see,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  lordship's  life,  sufficient  rem 
for  that  waywardness  of  mind  and  conduct,  of  which  his  poeticsl  tai 
moral  character  form  so  singular  a  combination ;  and  from  which,  after  iHi 
he  only  averts  our  contempt,  by  investing  it  with  an  aspect  that  disdsiis 
our  pity.  Lord  Byron  is  not  the  only  sensitive  young  man  who  ks 
entered  upon  life  with  blighted  hopes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the » 
membrance  of  them  would  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  a  similar  cum 
to  that  of  his  lordship,  even  though  the  sufferer  possessed  not  the  fiuoky 
of  venting  his  anguish  in  verae,  the  opportunity  of  drowning  it  in  dinpif 
ti<m,  or  the  means  and  leisure  of  softening  it  by  travel  and  smnsemeaL 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  however,  was  not  without  redeeming  qat&- 
ties :  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  benevolent ;  but  he  was  also  pasBtoaiie, 
disingenuous,  and  resentful ;  and  more  ready  to  inflict  a  wound  thaa  to 
submit  to  one  himself.  He  was  sensitive  to  a  painful  degree,  both  in  bis 
sentiments  and  his  feelings ;  but,  though  he  writhed  under  an  attack  apoa 
either,  his  pride  hindered  him  from  showing  what  he  suffered,  even  wha 
such  emotions  proceeded  from  impulses  the  most  honourable  to  hnmsft 
nature.  He  certainly  took  pleasure  in  showing  the  dark  side  of  his  cfaa- 
racter  to  the  world ;  for  those  who  were  admitted  to  an  unreserved  iad- 
macy  with  him,  give  indubitable  testimony  of  his  possessing,  in  a  nrf 
eminent  degree,  all  the  social  and  companionable  qualities,  a  heait  exqai* 
sitely  alive  to  the  kindness  of  othen  towards  himself,  and  a  hand  wahx»r 
tatingly  prompt  in  complying  with  the  supplications  of  distress.  Then 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  his  own  allegaiioo,  (for  falsehood  was  oot 
one  of  his  characteristics,)  when  he  says,  "If  salvation  is  to  be  bought  1^ 
charity,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life,  than  I  do* 
possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometinMS 
given  a  poor  honest  man  in  distress."  Captain  Medwin  describes  him  ss 
the  best  of  masters,  and  as  being  perfectly  adored  by  his  servants,  to  whm 
families  and  children  he  also  extended  an  afiectionate  kindness.  His 
habits,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were  regular  and  temperate,  even  to 
ascetic  abstinence ;  he  seldom  eat  meat  or  drank  wine,  living  chiefly  ap<A 
biscuits,  cofiee,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  and  soda  water,  of  which  he  has 
been  known  to  drink  fifteen  bottles  in  a  night.  Riding,  swimming,  sod 
pistolnihooting,  were  his  iavourite  amusements ;  and  one  of  three  things 
whi^h  he  used  to  pride  himself  upon,  was  his  ability  to  snuflT  out  a  candk 
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with  a  bullet,  at  twenty  jvLtda*  distance ;— 4he  other  two  were,  his  feat  of 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont,^ and  being  the  author  of  a  poem,  (The 
Corsair,)  of  which  fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  day.     He 
had  a  great  partiality  for  children ;  and,  besides  the  aflection  he  always 
manifested  for  his  child,  Ada,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  seyerely  the  loss  of  a 
natural  daughter,  bom  in  1817,  and  who  died  at  five  years  of  age.     Pre- 
judice, afl^ctation,  and  vanity,  displayed  themselves  in  many  parts  of  his 
conduct ;  he  would  talk  of  avoiding  Shakspeare,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
to  owe  him  any  thing ;  and  delighted  in  the  addition  of  Noel  to  his  name, 
because,  as  he  said,  Bonaparte  and  he  were  the  only  public  persons  whose 
initials  were  the  same  ;  peculiarities  which  induced  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  call  him 
**a  sublime  coxcomb."    His  pride  of  birth  we  have  before  alluded  to:  it 
would,  probably,  have  been  somewhat  diminished,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  singular  feet  of  a  baton  sinister  being  in  the  escutcheon  of  his  family* 
Though  he  professed  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  no  man  was  a 
greater  slave  to  it,  in  some  respects,  than  himself.     Speaking  of  duellings 
he  would  say,  **  we  must  act  according  to  usages ;  any  man  will,  and  must, 
fight,  when  necessary— even  without  a  motive."     He  was  himself  con- 
cerned in  many  duels,  as  second,  but  only  in  two  as  principal :  one  was 
with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  before  he  became  intimate  with  him.     Of  his  person, 
he  was  particularly  vain,  and  it  was  certainly  of  a  superior  order ;  he  was 
about  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  with  a  high  forehead, 
adorned  with  fine,  curling,  chestnut  hair ;  teeth,  says  an  Italian  authoress, 
which  resembled  pearls ;  hands  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been  the  works 
of  art ;  eyes  of  the  azure  colour  of  the  heavens ;  cheeks  delicately  tinged 
with  the  hue  of  the  pale  rose ;  and  withal,  a  countenance,  in  which  the 
expression  of  an  extraordinary  mind  was  &sctnatingly  conspicuous. 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Lord  Byron  appear  to  have  been  much  mis- 
represented :  *'  I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  and  did  not  expect  that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I 
should  be  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God."  Mr.  Moore 
having  suspected  that  Mr.  Shelley  swayed  his  lordship's  opinions,  the  latter 
writes,  **  Pray,  assure  Mr.  Moore  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  influence  over 
Lord  Byron  in  this  particular ;  if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  employ  it  to 
eradicate  from  his  great  mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  reason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  lay  in  ambush  for  the  hours 
of  sickness  and  distress."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  though  he  educated  his 
natural  daughter  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  himself  observed  some  of  its 
ceremonies,  whether  he  was  a  believer  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  He 
perceived  and  needed  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  a  sincere  adoption 
of  its  creed,  but  his  intellectual  pride  would  not  suflfer  him  to  prostrate  his 
reason  at  the  humiliating  shrine  of  faith. 

Tiue  following  anecdotes  are  interesting,  and,  upon  the  whole,  iavourabl 
•  81 
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illustrations  of  the  paradoxical  character  of  Lord  Byron  >- 
of  talent  being  reduced  to  great  hardships  on  account  of  he 
to  the  resolution  of  calling  on  Lord  Byron,  at  his  apartments 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  subscription  to  a  yoiume  of 
ing  no  knowledge  of  him,  except  from  his  works,  she  en 
with  diffidence,  but, soon  found  courage  to  state  her  request, 
with  simplicity  and  delicacy.  He  listened  with  attention, 
had  done  speaking,  begaa  to  converse  with  her  in  so  gentle 
a  manner,  that  she  hardly  perceived  he  had  been  writingt 
slip  of  paper  into  her  hand,  saying  it  was  his  subscription ; 
he,  "  we  are  belh  young,  and  the  world  is  very  censorioui 
were  to  take  any  active  part  in  procuring  subscribers  to  you 
it  would  do  you  harm  rather  than  good."  The  young  lady 
the  paper,  found  it  a  check  for  j650.-i-During  his  residence 
house  of  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  large  family,  being  des 
Lord  Byron  ordered  a  new  habitation  to  be  built  at  his  owe 
presented  the  tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  th 
loss. — While  at  Metaxata,  in  the  island  of  Gephalonia,  hea 
persons  having  been  buried  under  an  embankment  which  hi 
immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  his  phj 
some  of  their  companions  had  been  extricated,  the  labon 
alarmed  for  themselves,  refused  to  dig  further,  when  Byron 
a  spade,  and,  by  his  exertions,  assisted  by  the  peasantry,  sue 
ing  two  more  persons  from  eertaui  death.— One  of  his  hou 
subjected  him  to  much  perplexity  by  his  amorous  propensitic 
the  following  means  for  curing  them : — A  young  Suliote  of  th 
dressed  up  like  a  woman,  was  instructed  to  attract  the  noti< 
Lothario,  who,  taking  the  bait,  was  conducted  by  the  suppc 
one  of  Lord  Byron's  apartments,  where  he  was  almost  terrif 
senses  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enraged  husband,  pr 
occasion. — The  following  anecdote  shows  how  jealous  he  wa 
<— An  Italian  apothecary  having  sent  him,  one  day,  a  packet 
addressed  to  Monsieur  Byron,  he  indignantly  sent  the  physic 
better  manners.— His  coat  of  arms  was,  according  to  Leig 
pended  over  the  foot  of  his  bed ;  and  even  when  a  schoolbo] 
so  little  disguised  were  his  high  notions  of  rank,  that  his  con 
to  call  him  the  Old  English  Baron.— When  residing  at  Mit] 
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indeed,  wherever  he  resided,  hia  generoeity  and  benevoleDce  appear  to  have 
l>een  eminently  conspicuoufl. 

Of  the  merits  so  aniirersally  acknowledged  of  Lord  Byron,  as  a  poet, 
little  ne^d  be  said ;  in  originality  of  conception,  depth  and  vigour  of 
thought,  boldness  of  imagination,  and  power  of  expression,  he  is  unrivalled. 
His  most  sublime  performances  are  Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  Cain  ;  the  first  of  these  pieces  has  been  highly  commended  by 
Qoethe,  who  pronounces  some  parts  of  it  superior  to  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Shakspeare.  His  great  and  favourite  art  lies  in  his  portraiture  of 
the  human  character,  thrown  back  upon  itself  by  satiety,  conscious  of  its 
own  wreck,  yet  disdaining  penitence  for  the  vices  it  acknowledges,  unable 
to  find  relief  in  itself,  and  scorning  to  derive  consoktion  from  others.  In 
this  respect,  he  surpasses  Milton,  who  has  only  depicted  the  horrors  of 
remorse ;  a  far  less  difficult  task.  Satan  has  an  end  in  view,  to  which  he 
is  driven  by  despair  and  hate :  Manfred  has  none,  yet^  in  the  stern  apathy 
of  his  soul,  he  appears  to  us  more  terribly  sublime  even  than  Lucifer  him- 
self.  Don  Juan  is  Lord  Byron's  most  remarkable  production ;  it  contains 
some  of  his  finest  and  most  common-place  passages,  and  shows  a  command 
of  language  and  versatility  of  style  that  have  never  been  equalled.  The 
tendency,  however,  of  this,  and  some  other  of  his  poems,  cannot  be  too 
explicitly  condemned.  Sensuality,  in  Don  Juan,  has  one  of  its  most  pow- 
erful and  accomplished  advocates ;  the  sting  by  which  it  is  followed  he 
calls  the  misfortune  of  nature,  instead  of  the  consequence  of  vice ;  and, 
thus,  instead  of  exalting  our  notions  of  virtue,  makes  us  regard  the  exercise 
of  it  as  a  melancholy  and  irksome  duty. 
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>  OHN  BAPTIST  BELZONI  was  bora  about  1780,  at  Pido, 
in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  preparing  himself  to  become  a  monk,  wheo 
he. observes,  ^*  the  sudden  entry  of  the  French  into  that  city 
altered  the  course  of  my  education,  and  being  desdoed  to 
travel,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  ever  since."  In  1803,  he  visited  England, 
and  married  ;  when,  having  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  he  went  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  exhibited,  at  various  theatres,  a  series  of  expen- 
ments  in  hydraulics,  a  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  time 
in  Italy.  Finding,  however,  that  he  received  but  little  profit  from  these 
exhibitions,  he  determined  on  a  public  display  of  his  strength,  which  ^ 
put  forth  in  feats  that  astonished  and  attracted  crowded  audiences  whererer 
he  appeared.  Though,  at  that  time,  very  young,  he  was  six  feet  sei«B 
inches  in  height ;  and  such  was  his  elephantine  power,  that  he  cooU  walk 
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across  the  stage  with  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  persons  attached  by 
straps  to  difierent  parts  of  his  body.  In  181%  he  exhibited  at  Lisbon  and 
at  Madrid ;  and  sailed  afterwards  to  Malta,  whence  he  set  out  for  CairOt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  machine  for  raising  water  out  of  the  Nile  to 
water  the  bashaw's  gardens.  While  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  he  received 
so  seyere  a  blow  on  the  leg,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  thirty  days 
before  he  could  be  introduced  to  the  bashaw ;  who  merely  observed,  on 
being  told  of  Belzoni's  wound,  **  that  such  accidents  could  not  be  avoided 
\irhere  there  were  troops.'' 

Having  concluded  an  agreement  to  make  a  machine  which  should  enable 
one  ox  to  raise  as  much  water  as  was  drawn  previously  by  four,  he,  after 
much  difficulty  and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  those  whose  cattle  were  em- 
ployed in  the  gardens,  completed  his  work,  and  demonstrated,  with  great 
success,  a  practical  experiment  of  its  power.  The  opposition,  however, 
of  the  Arabs  to  the  use  of  his  machine,  which  they  had  materially  damaged, 
induced  Belzoni  to  relinquish  his  projects  concerning  it,  and  to  undertake, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  expedition  to  Thebes, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  enormous  bust,  to  which  they  had  given 
the  name  of  **  the  younger  Memnon." 

^  It  has  been  erroneously  stated,"  says  Belzoni,  "  that  I  was  regularly 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  colossal  bust  from 
Thebes  to  Alexandria.  I  positively  deny  that  I  was  ever  engaged  by  him 
in  any  shape  whatever,  either  by  words  or  writing,  as  I  have  proofs  of  the 
case  being  (»  the  contrary.  When  I  ascended  the  Nile,  the  first  and 
sec<nid  time,  I  had  no  other  idea  in  my  mind,  but  that  I  was  making  re- 
searches for  antiquities  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  it  is  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that  I  would  not  have  made  these  excur- 
sions, had  I  been  aware  that  all  I  found  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman 
whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  to  see  before  in  my  life." 

Our  traveller,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  Boolak  on  the  80th  of  June, 
1815,  examined  the  ruins  of  ancient  Antinoe,  and  arrived  at  Ashoumain, 
where  he  met  with  the  first  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to  those  of  Thebes*  Having 
arrived  at  Siout,  he  requested  of  the  bashaw's  physician,  permission  to 
employ  the  workmen  necessary  to  remove  the  head  of  Memnon ;  but  not 
receiving  a  favourable  reply,  he,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  procured  the 
requisite  assistance,  and  after  viewing  the  tombs  of  Issus,  proceeded  to 
Thebes.  On  his  way  thither,  he  visited,  near  Dendera,  the  Temple  of 
Tentyra,  before  which  he  remained  seated  some  time,  lost  in  admiration 
at  ^the  singularity  of  its  preservation,"  and  the  extent  and  magnificence 
of  its  structure.  On  his  return  to  Dendera,  the  inhabitants  insisted  on 
detaining  his  interpreter,  imagining  him  to  be  the  same  who  had  joined  the 
French  aimy,  some  years  ago,  and  dechring  ^that  he  had  been  1   j 
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enough  among  Ghxistkn  dogs."    Wkh  much  diffioolty  1 

man^s  lekase,  and  in  a  few  days  came  in  si^ht  of  the  r 

of  which  he  thus  writes  :•*-**  The  most  subhme  ideas  thai 

from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present  arc] 

give  a  very  incorrect  picture  of  these  ruins :  for  such  is  th 

only  in  magnitude,  hut  in  form»  proporticm,  and  constructioi 

pencil  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.     It  appet 

entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict,  were 

leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs 

existence.'*    After  pausing  with  wonder  before  the  two  col 

the  plain,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  bust,  which  it  was  ( 

expedition  to  remove.    **  I  found  it,"  he  observes,  ''.near  th 

body  and  chair,  with  its  fitee  upwards,  and  apparently  sn 

the  thought  of  being  taken  to  England."    Finding  the  dist 

on  the  Nile  too  fiur  to  go  every  night,  he  built  a  small  hut 

of  the  Memnoniam,  in  which,  with  Mrs.  Belzdnt^,  he  detem 

till  he  had  aocohiplished  the  removal  of  the  bust-  .  This,  a 

eultyand  persuamon,  he  procured  sufficient  men  to  raise  fn 

*'  which,"  says  Belzoni,  **  so  astonished  the  Arabs,  that,  th 

effect  of  their  own  eflS)rts,  they  said  it  was  the  devil  that  di 

6th  of  August,  he  reached,  with  the  head,  that  part  of  the 

was  afraid  of  being  prevented  fran  crossing  by  the  risinj 

and  on  the  12th,  he  observes,  **  Thank  Qod,  the  young'  M 

on  the  bank  of  the  Nile."    Next  day  he  entered  a  cave  in 

of  Qomon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  sarcophagtis,  w 

mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Drouetti ;  tutd  wUdi,  afber  hav 

once  lost  his  way  in  the  difierent  atennes  that  kad  to  it,  he 

to  remove,  when  the  Arabs,  who  were  working*  for  him, 

prison  by  the  cacheff  of  Erments,  who  replied,  on  his  comp 

conduct,  ''That  the  sarcophagus  had  been  sold  to  the  Frei 

that  no  one  else  should  have  it." 

While  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  Cairo,  he  made  i 
the  Temple  of  Ybsambul,  the  entrance  to  which,  though  cl 
accumulation  of  sand  to  the  height  of  thirty-six  foot,  he 
using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  q>en.  Previously,  howeve 
.ng  his  operations,  he  made  a  vojrage  to  the  second  catarac 
in  reference  to  which,  he  says, ''  Though  some  authors  asse 
has  no  waves,  but  runs  quite  smooth,  I  can  assure  the  reade 
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CKntoQcfaefd  till  his  returBy  and  descended  the  Nile  to  Deboade,  where  he 
;<x>k  posseflBiod  of  an  obelisk,  twenty-two  feet  long,  "  In  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  consul  in  Cairo.*'  On  arriving'  at  Thebes,  he  met  two 
F^renchmen,  who  tnade  some  remarks  on  the  head  of  Memnon  to  deter  him 
rirom  taking  it  away,  and  was  told  by  their  dragoman,  that  if  he  persevered 
trm  bis  researchesi  '^he  should  have  his  throat  cut,  by  order  of  two  per- 
sonages/' After  hiring  a  boat  to  convey  the  bust  to  Cairo,  he  proceeded 
to  Carnak,  where  he  employed  twenty  men  to  dig  away  the  sand  from  a 
iargfe  temple,  from  the  rttin^  of  which  he  transported  to  Luxor  six  sphinxes 
oiTid  a  white  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  he  subsequently  conveyed  to 
Engknd,'and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  merit  of  the  discove- 
-rves  ho  made  here,  was  attempted  to  be  taken  from  him  by  Count  de  Forbin, 
virho  published  an  account^  extracted  from  Belzoni's  letten. 

After  examining  the  extensive  ruins  of  Medinet  Aboo,  which  he  describes' 
Its  '^^best  worthy  of  the  atlention  of  the  traveller  of  any  on  the  west  of 
T'hebes,"  and  penetrating'  into  iseveral  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the 
i^cdley  of  Beban  e)  Matook,  B^lzoni  returned  to  Luxor,  with  the  intention 
of  putting  on  board  the  colotaai  head,  which,  after  many  impediments,  he 
efiected  on  the  I7th  of  November.    On  the  15th  of  December,  he  arrived 
at  Cairo,  with  the  bust  and  other  antiquities ;  the  latter  of  which  he  left, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Salt,  at  the  consulate,  and  with  the 
former,  departed  for  Alexandria,  where  he  saw  it  safely  deposited  in  a 
Hritish  transport.    Having  accomplished  this  important  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  resume  his  operations  at  the  Temple  of  Tbsambnl,  stopping  on 
bis  way  thither  at  Thebes,  where  he  found  the  agents  of  Mr.  Drouetti  in 
the  act  of  completing  many  of  the  excavations  he  had  begun,  and  remov- 
ing several  statues  and  sphinxes  from  the  ruins.    -With  some  difficulty  our 
traveUer'piocared  Sufficient  workmen  to  puraue  his  excavations  at  Carn&k, 
where  he  discovered  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  great  God  of 
the  creation ;  on  entering  which,  he  says,  *'  My  mind  was  impressed  with 
ideas  of  such  solemnity,  that  for  some  time  I  was  unconscious  whether  I 
were  on  terrestrial  ground,  or  in  some  other  planet." 

From  Camak  he  again  proceeded  to  Gomou,  a  tract  of  rocks  two  miles 
in  length,  and  formerly  the  burial  place  of  the  city  of  Thebes;  of  which 
subterranean  abodes,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  he  thus  speaks : — 
**  In  some  places  there  is  not  more  than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you 
mast  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed 
and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass.  Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a 
places  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  no  wider  than  a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked 
with  mummies,  and  I  could  not  pass  without  putting  my  face  in  contact 
with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian ;  but  as  the  passage  inclined  down 
wards,  mv  own  weight  hiriped  me  on ;  however,  I  could  not  avoid  being 
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covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  aboye ; 

time,  my  throat  and  nose  were  choked  with  dust ;  but  though 

I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could  taste  that  tl 

were  rather  unpleasant  to  swallow.''    After  collecting  seyeial 

the  shrouds  of  the  mummies,  and  purchasing  a  pair  of  bea 

vessels,  which  he  describes  as  ^  two  of  the  finest  articles  of  m 

sition  that  ever  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt,"  he  returned  to  Ci 

among  other  discoveries,  he  dug  up,  and  sent  to  England,  a 

of  red  granite,  still  larger  than  that  of  the  younger  Memnoa 

time  he  was  joined  by  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby,  with  wh< 

he  succeeded  in  entering  the  temple  at  Ybsambul,  which  h 

one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  hi 

riched  with  beautiful  intaglios,  painting,  colossal  figures,"  d 

and  most  important  discovery  was  in  the  valley  of  Beban  el 

vast  and  magnificent  tomb,  described  by  him  as  '^  a  new  and 

ment  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  which  can  be  recorded  as  superii 

in  point  of  grandeur,  style,  and  preservation."    Speaking  < 

which  he  discovered  this  tomb,  he  says,  **  I  may  call  it  on 

perhaps,  of  my  life ;  it  led  me  to  the  fortunate  spot  which  h 

all  the  trouble  I  took  in  my  researches." 

On  his  return  to  Cairo,  he  was  much  annoyed  to  hear  ths 

the  discoveries  he  had  made  had  been  usurped  by  others, 

announced,  by  name,  in  the  English  journals,  as  the  means 

h'ght  the  principal  temples  which  he  had  so  long  been  em] 

vating.    Accordingly,  he  resolved,  in  future,  to  keep  his 

secret  as  possible ;  and  with  this  view,  went  alone,  to  insp 

great  pyramid  of  Ohizeh,  ''that  enormous  mass  which, for 

has  baffled  the  conjectures  of  ancient  and  modem  writers 

whether  one  solid  mass,  or  possessing  any  cavity  in  the  inter 

yet  been  able  to  ascertain*    Notwithstanding,  however,  the  < 

attempt,  and  the  uncertainty  of  success,  he  resolved  on  mak 

discover  an  entrance  to  the  tomb ;  a  project  for  the  underta 

£20fiW  had  been  considered  by  Mr.  Drouetti  necessary, 

determined  to  begin  it  with  the  small  sum  of  J6200,  all  he,  i 

possessed.    Having  procured  the  requisite  number  of  wor! 

menced  his  operations,  and  after  a  month's  labour,  to  hii 

delight,  found  a  passage,  and  penetrated  into  the  centre  ol 

80  unsuccessful,  however,  were  his  attempts  at  first,  that  t 

to  see  him  at  work,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  proceeding  f 

Count  de  Forbin,  says  Belzoni,  "  requested,  in  a  kind  of  sa 

when  I  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  pyramid,  (which,  no 

posed  I  never  would,}  that  I  would  send  him  the  plan  of 

ingly,  Belzoni  sent  it  to  the  count,  who  taking  advantage 
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nitjy  on  his  arriTal  in  Paris,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers, 
llut  he  himself  had  penetrated  into  the  pyramid,  and  produced  the  plan  as 
wuk  evidence 

Haying  sent  some  account  of  his  proceedings  to  England,  Belzoni  made 
a  third  journey  to  Thebes,  whence,  after  taking  models  in  wax  of  the  prin- 
cipal  tombs,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  prindpaliy  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Sarkiet  Minor,  said  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Berenice. 
j^LCcordingly,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1818,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bee- 
chey,  he  embarked  at  Qomou,  and  sailing  down  the  Nile,  was  witness  to 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  inundations  ever  known ;  the  river  having  risen 
three  feet  and  a  half  higher  than  usual,  and  swept  away  several  villages, 
and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.  On  leaving  the  Nile,  he  pro- 
ceeded across  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  coast  of  which  he  found  to 
liave  been  accurately  described  by  Bruce ;  and,  at  Cape  el  Qolahen,  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  a  town,  which,  from  his  own  observations,  and 
those  of  the  geographer,  D'Anvilie,  he  concluded  to  be  the  site  of  ancient 
Serenice,  of  which  city  he  had  found  no  traces  at  Sarkiet  Minor.  Return- 
ing to  Gomou,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Banks,  the  latter  of  whom, 
having  been  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  obelisk  found  by  Belzoni 
in  the  island  of  Philoe,  engaged  him  to  remove  it  down  the  Nile  to  Alex- 
andria, preparatory  to  its  embarkation  for  England.  On  reaching  the  spot 
^vhere  it  lay,  h6,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drouetti,  who 
claimed  the  obelisk  as  his  own,  commenced  his  operations  for  putting  it  on 
board,  which  he  effected  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  caused  by  its  slipping 
from  the  machine  into  the  water.  Having  arrived  at  Luxor,  he  landed  for 
a  few  days  to  visit  the  excavations  he  had  commenced  at  Camak,  when, 
on  his  returning  to  the  boat,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  party  of 
Arabs,  headed  by  two  Europeans  and  Mr.  Drouetti,  who  endeavoured  to 
force  Belzoni  to  deliver  up  the  obelisk.  He  was,  however,  firm  in  his 
refusal ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Nile,  hastened  on  to  Alexandria,  determined 
to  quit  Egypt  for  ever,  as  he  observes,  **  I  could  not  live  any  longer  in  a 
country  where  I  had  become  the  object  of  revenge,  to  a  set  of  people  who 
could  take  the  basest  means  to  accomplish  their  purpose." 

Previously,  however,  to  sailing  for  Europe,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Faiume,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsinoe,  Lake  Mcaris,  and  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
nion, near  Zaboo,  where  he  received  a  severe  injury  on  his  side,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  camel  idling  with  him  down  a  hard  rock  of  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  In  this  journey  he  tried  to  discover  some  remains  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  the  Labyrinth ;  visited  the  noted  fountain  at  El  Cassar,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus ;  and,  after  passing  some  time  at  various  places,  in 
search  of  antiquities,  returned  to  Alexandria,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
September,  1819,  he  says,  *^  Thank  Qod,  we  embarked  for  Europe ;  not 
tluit  I  disliked  the  country  I  was  in,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  reason  to 
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be  gratefol;  nor  do  I  comphdn  of  the  Tarks  or  Arabs  in  g 

some  EnropesDs  who  are  in  that  coaotrj^  whose  condact 

thinking  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature."    On  his  arriTi 

visited  his  friends  and  family  at  Padua ;  fo  which  city  he 

lion-headed  slslues  of  granite,  which  were  placed,  by  his  torn 

Palazza  della  Jnstitia,  who  also  struck  a  medal  in  honour  afh 

he  reached  England  ;  and,  in  the  ssme  year,  published  'an  i 

Travels  and  Disooreries,  a  work  which  excited  the  inCeresI 

of  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  world.    In  1821«  he  ex 

Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  a  repiesentslioii  of  two  of 

chambers  of  a  tomb  he  had  disooTered  in  Bebaa  el  Malook,  be 

of  the  entire  ezcavation ;  with  several  specimens  of  Egypt 

cases  containing  idols,  mummies,  &ic^  and>  a  superb  manuaeri 

In  the  ktter  end  of  1832,  Belzoni  left  Englsnd  for  Gibn 

intention  of  tarelling  through  Africa  to  Senear,  by  way  of 

city  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been  visited  by  a  £i 

leaching  Fez,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empeior  ofv  Mcnsogcc 

gave  him  pennissioa  to  join  a  caravan  about  to  set  out  for  Ti 

subsequently,  remanded  him  back  to  Tangiers,  whence  em 

ceeded  to  Oibialtar,  determined  not  to  relinquish  .his  prqeci 

had  already  fniitlessly  expended  iSlOOO  in  his  attempt  to  i 

Having  arrived  at  l&iadeira,  he  continued  his  course  to  Tene 

Coast  Castle,  whne  he  resolved  on  taking  a  northerly;  dim 

kingdom  of  Benim  direct  to  Houssa,  towards  the  east  of  whi 

had  some  hope  of  Ming  in  with  the  Niger.    On  the  80th  < 

reached  the  bar  of  Benim  River ;  and,  after  making  an  e3 

capital  of  Warn,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distai 

returned  to  the  latter  place,  and  set  ot^,  in  company  with  M 

English  merchant,  on  his  expedition  toTimbactoo.     While 

the  canoe  in  which  he.d€^rted,he  evinced  much  agitation; 

crew  of  the  vessel  be  had  just  left,  gave  him  three  cheei 

trepidation,  though  with  earnestness,  that  Jie  exclaimed*^^  I 

my  fine  fellows !  and  send  you  a  happy  sight  of  your  ooontry 

He  reached  Qato  on  the  20th  of  November,  1623;  and^en 

parted  for  Benim,  where  he  airived  in  the  evening  of  the  a 

fering  slightly  from  an  attack  of  diarrhcea,  of  which  he  had 

the  course  of  his  journey.    After  some  Negotiation  virith  the  I 

to  whom  Mr.  Belsoni  was  represented  as  an  Indian,  or  Malay, 

home,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  escorted  as  fiir  as  Ho 

however,  his  diarrhcMi,  now  changed  to  a  dysentery,  prei^ea 

preparing  to  proceed.    On  the  2d  of  December,  hia  illnesi 

such  an  alarming  degree,  that  he  expressed  a  conviction  of 

ing  death,  and  begged  Mr«  Houtson  to  send  him  back  to  Gal 
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hope  that  the  sea-hreezes  might  revive  him.  On  his  arrival  there,  though 
much  fatigued,  he  appeared  hetter  for  the  voyage;  resumed  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  ate  and  drank,  slightly,  of  hread  and  tea,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which,  however,  he  awoke  with  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  and 
coldness  in  the  extremities ;  shortly  after  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  dd  of  December,  tranquilly  expired. 

Previously  to  his  death,  he  had  given  directions  respecting  his  papers, 
and  had  attempted  to  write  to  his  wife ;  but,  his  strength  ftdling  him,  he 
requested  Mr.  Hontson  **  to  bear  witness  that  he  died  in  the  fullest  and 
most  affectionate  remembrance  of  her ;  and  begged  that  gentleman  would 
write  to  her,  and  send  her  the  amethyst  ring  which  he  then  wore.**  He 
was  buried  on  the  day  following  his  death,  the  fiineral  service  being  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Houtson,  who  placed  over  his  grave  the  following  inscrip* 
lion : — **  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Q.  Belzoni,  Esq.,  who  was  attacked  with 
a  dysentery  at  Benim,  on  the  126th  of  November,  on  his  way  to  Honssa 
and  Timbuctoo,  and  died  at  Gato,  on  the  8d  of  December,  1828.    The 

;  gentleman  who  placed  this  inscription  over  the  grave  of  this  intrepid  and 
enterprising  traveller,  hopes  that  every  European,  visiting  this  spot,  will 

,  cause  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  the  fence  around  it  put  in  repair,  if 
necessary.** 

The  character  of  Belzoni  was  of  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  nature ; 

,  and  he  possessed,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  difficnlties  and  dangers  which 

,  surrounded  him,  a  spirit  of  perseverance  that  would  have  turned  most  men 
from  their  object.  His  pemn  was  as  well  favoured  as  h  was  tall  and 
powerful ;  and  his  countenance  was  handsome  and  intelligent.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  in  all  his  expeditions,  except  the  last ;  she  was, 
for  a  woman,  as  prodigious  in  size  and  strength  as  Belzoni  was  for  a  man ; 
and  proved  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in 
Egypt.  The  travels  of  Belzoni  are  the  most  interesting'  ever  recorded ; 
the  acceant  of  Chem  is  writfen  by  himself,  choosing^  as  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, to  tell  in  his  own  way  his  events  and  discoveries;  being  more  eoiici- 
tous  about  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  than  the  manner  of  relating  them.  His 
narrative,  howevet*  -although  occasionally  oonftised,  from  an  over-earnest- 
ness to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  ad  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  author,  is  written  in  a  pure  and  unostentatious  style-, 

'  and  in  a  tone  which  ocoattonally  approaches  to  the  poetic  and  sublime. 
Nor  is  his  dietion  ibelegailt  t  and,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  a  classical 

'  education,  he  displays,  in  his  work,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  particularly  of  the  dbssical  traditions  respecting  Thebes  aod 

*  other  celebrated  pliees  of  Egjrpt* 
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r  OHN  BACON,  the  son  of  a  cloth-woi 
fj   Soathwark,  in  Surrey,  on  the  2ith  of 

r  After  having  fallen  into  the  pit  of  i 
been  run  over  by  a  loaded  cart,  he 
m  enough  to  assist  in  his  father's  bnsii 
received  his  education  does  not  appea; 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  porcelain  manufacturer, 
yard,  where  he  learned  to  model  birds,  beasts,  dbc.,  and  t 
plates  and  dishes.  The  clay  models,  sent  by  the  sculpt 
the  Dotterv  furnace,  drew  his  first  attention  to  their  art :  h 
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gold  medal  for  sculpture  ever  given  by  tbat  society.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  employed  in  Goad's  artificial  stone  manufactory,  at  Lambeth* 
where  he  executed  several  ornamental  statues,  and  a  colossal  head  of 
Ossian,  which  excited  particular  attention.  In  1770,  he  exhibited  a  clay 
statue  of  Mars,  which  procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Aca« 
demy,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  West,  the  painter,  on 
seeing  it,  said,  **  If  this  is  his  first  essay,  what  will  this  man  be  when  he 
arrives  at  maturity." 

He  now  took  a  shop  and  lodgings  in  Wardour  street,  where  he  was 
▼isited  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Markham ;  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion  he  was  employed  to  make  a  bust  of  the  king.  His  majesty  was  much 
pleased  with  Bacon,  and  asked  him,  among  other  questions,  if  he  **  had 
learned  his  art  out  of  England  ?"  On  the  sculptor's  replying  in  the  nega- 
tiYC,  his  royal  sitter  answered,  *'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  will  be  the  greater 
honour  to  us."  In  1774,  he  removed  to  Newman  street ;  and  a  story  is 
told,  of  the  house  he  occupied  having  been  taken  by  a  friend,  and  fitted 
up  for  hin^  without  his  knowledge,  till  he  was  told  it  was  at  his  service 
free  of  expense.  Here  he  executed  some  figures  in  marble,  the  finest  of 
which  were  those  composing  the  monument  of  Lord  Chatham,  erected  by 
the  city  of  London,  in  Guildhall.  It  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  is  still  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture which  the  metropolis  contains.  In  1780,  he  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He 
received  commissions,  about  the  same  period,  to  execute  a  monument  to 
Lord  Halifax,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  statue  of  Blackstone,  for  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the  ante-chapel  at 
£ton.  He  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  about  the  last  commission :  a  gen- 
tleman, looking  like  a  distressed  clergyman,  called  in  upon  him,  one  morn- 
ing, and,  after  expressing  his  admiration  at  the  sculptor's  works,  said, 
'*  Now,  sir,  you  shall,  if  you  please,  make  me  a  bust  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  here  is  half  price."  When  it  was  finished,  the  same  gentleman 
called,  and  said,  "  Your  bust  has  but  one  fault,  sir,— it  ought  to  have  been 
carved  down  to  the  feet ; — ^in  short,  I  must  have  a  full  statue,  to  be  phced 
in  the  chapel  of  Eton  College." 

When  government  determined  to  raise  a  monument  to  Lord  Chatham,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Academy,  who  had  the  right  of  naming  the 
sculptor,  had  several  designs  laid  before  them,  but  Bacon  went  with  his 
own  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it  so  much  that  he  declared  no  one  else 
should  make  the  monument.  His  next  popular  works  were,  the  monument 
of  Major  Pierson,  of  Mrs.  Draper,  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  a  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter.  About  the  same  time,  he  executed,  and  sent  to  the  Academy, 
where  it  now  remains,  his  figure  of  Thames,  a  performance  not  reckoned 
among  his  happiest  efibrts.    The  queen  is  said  to  have  a«ked  him,  '*  Why 
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he  made  bo  frightful  a  figure  ?"  His  excuse  waa^  **  Art  cam 

what  is  eTer  within  the  reach  of  Nature, — the   union  of  1 

jesty/'     About  this  time,  he  made  an  ofier  to  goTcmmei 

national  monuments  at  a  certain  per  centage  below  the  parlii 

which  was,  howerer,  not  accepted.     His  brother  artists 

incensed  at  hearing  of  this  proposition,  and  Fuaeli  is  si 

claimed,  **  Spirit  of  Phidias !  Bacon  is  to  do   all  the  stoi 

nayy  and  army, — they  ought  also  to  give  him  the  contrac 

pork."     In  1786,  his  statue  of  Johnson,  and*  in  170&,  tJ 

were  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  they  are  two  of  his 

ancee,  conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  executed  wil 

master. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  all  his  various  works 
increasing  both  in  &me  and  fortune,  almost  up  to  the  mom< 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August,  1799.  He  was  bi 
field's  Chapel,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  follow 
composed  by  himself,  was  placed  upon  his  grave  : — *^  WJ 
artist,  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lived  ;  h 
was,  as  a  believer  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  only  thing  of  im 
now."  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  several  childre 
he  equally  divided  a  fortune  of  d800,000.  He  was  about  the 
of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  fine  animated  countenance,  an( 
like  forehead.  His  manners  were  gentle  and  pleasing,  an 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company.  Piety  was 
feature  of  his  private  chaiacter ;  and  though  some,  envioui 
prosperity  which  accompanied  his  religious  life,  called  him 
appears  to  have  practised,  as  well  as  preached,  the  duties 
^Beiigion,  with  him,'*  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Cecil,  ''w 
day-coat  of  a  formalist;  much  less  was  it  the  vile  cloak  of 
It  was  neither  a  system  of  mere  opinions,  nor  the  cant  of 
change  of  heart,  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  grounder 
work  of  a  Redeemer*  Occupied  with  business,  exalted 
tempted  with  wealth,  religion  still  was  his  grand  concern. 
this,  his  family  dwelt  in  a  house  of  daily  prayer  and  spirit 
He  even  used  to  watch  his  workmen  while  sick,  and  disco 
upon  the  important  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart :  in  i 
^here  he  deemed  it  proper,  he  prayed  with  and  for  them  at 
He  has  been  accused  of  panimoniousness,  and  his  son 
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a  fariety  of  epitaphs  for  chvirchyards,  and  wrote  sermons  and  fables,  which 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  printed.  He  also  sought,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  grateful  for,  the  reproof  of  his  friends ;  and  one  who  re* 
marked,  with  some  severity,  upon  what  appeared  to  him,  in  Bacon,  a  too 
anxious  longing  after  the  vain  things  of  this  world,  says,  **  I  met  with 
noticing  but  gratitude  for  my  strictures,  and  had  the  happiness  to  perceive 
that  my  observations  were  not  made  in  vain." 

As  a  sculptor.  Bacon  is  exceeded  by  none  in  picturesque  arrangement, 
and  neatness  and  elaborateness  of  execution ;  but  it  has  been  mentioned, 
as  matter  of  reproach,  that  the  traces  of  an  English  hand  are  too  percepti- 
ble in  the  cuttings  of  his  chisel.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  sneer  at  his 
ignorance  of  foreign  and  ancient  art ;  but,  as  he  himself  used  to  reply  to 
such  objections,  ^  he  saw  art  through  nature,  and  approached  the  dignity 
of  ancient  sculpture  by  the  same  road  which  Phidias  had  walked  before 
him.'*  His  invention,  however,  was  limited ;  in  proof  of  which  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  has  been  told :  an  order  having  been  lefl  with  the  person  who 
conducted  his  business,  for  a  monument  to  the  me.noryof  a  private  gentle- 
man, he  said,  on  being  informed  of  it,  ^  A  private  gentleman — a  small  bas- 
relief  will  do-»was  he  a  benevolent  man  ? — ^You  inquired  that,  I  hope." 
*'  Yes,  sir,  he  was  benevolent — he  always  gave  sixpence,  they  said,  to  an 
old  woman  who  opened  his  pew  on  a  Sunday."  *'  That  will  do— that  will 
do,"  said  Bacon  ;  "  we  must  have  recourse  to  our  old  friend,  the  pelican." 

We  should  not  conclude  our  memoir  without  stating  that  Bacon  rendered 
great  service  to  sculpture,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  pointing  machine, 
with  which  a  mason  could  rough-hew  a  statue  in  half  the  time  formerly 
required ;  he  also  wrote  a  Disquisition  on  the  Character  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  published  in  Rees's  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary. 
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AMES  BARRY  was  born  in  Cor 

of  October,  1741.     His    father  w 

bnilder,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  I 

commanded  a  trading  vessel  betwe 

Cork  and  England.    He  went  wii 

but  preferring  the  amusement  of 

occupation  of  a  sailor,  he  ran  away 

and  was  ultimately  sent  back  hom< 

said  to  hare  coyered  the  walls,  floors,  and  furniture,  with  sk< 

and  red  chalk ;  and  on  his  being  placed  at  school,  sat  up 

drawing,  and  spent  all  his  pocket-money  in  pencils  and  can< 

at  this  early  age,  remarkable  for  his  stubborn  and  solitary 

afiecting  singularity  of  dress,  and  for  preferring  the  comp 

imd  educated  to  that  of  the  young  and  gay.    His  schooifeU 
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sort  of  awe  of  him,  and,  in  consequence  of  hie  rery  rapid  proficiency  in 
learning,  considered  him  a  prodigy.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  Ca« 
tliolic  religion,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  who  was  herself  of  that 
persuasion,  though  her  husband  was  a  Protestant. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress in  drawing  to  be  employed  to  make  designs  for  a  small  Tolume  of 
t&les,  published  by  a  bookseller  in  Cork,    He  subsequently  painted,  in  oil 
colours,  iEneas  escaping  frcnn  the  burning  of  Troy,  a  dead  Christ,  and 
otber  scriptural  pieces ;  but  his  most  successful  essay  was  in  a  picture 
representing  the  traditionary  conversion  of  a  king  of  Cashel  by  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Patrick.    With  this  work  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  sent  it  for 
exhibition  to  a  -public  collection,  where  it  was  so  much  admired,  that,  upon 
liis  presenting  himself  as  the  artist,  every  one  looked  at  him  with  incredu- 
lous surprise.    Somewhat  mortified,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  hastened  out 
of  the  exhibition  room,  but  was  soon  followed  and  encouraged  by  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Burke,  who  had  witnessed  what  had  occurred.    Between 
him  and  Barry  an  immediate  friendship  commenced,  and  an  anecdote  illus- 
tratiTo  of  their  intimacy  deserves  relation  at  this  stage  of  our  memoir. 
IVhile  in  the  heat  of  argument  together,  Barry  quoted,  in  support  of  his 
views,  a  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  then  recently 
published  anonymously.     Burke  afiected  to  treat  the  performance  as  slight 
and  unsubstantial.    '*  What !"  said  the  other,  ^  do  you  call  that  a  slight 
and  unsubstantial  work  which  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  nature  and 
truth, — ^is  written  with  such  elegance,  and  strewn  all  over  with  the  richness 
of  poetic  fancy!    I  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  the  work,  and  transcribed  iu 
every  word,  with  my  own  hand."    Burke  could  not  help  smiling,  and 
acknowledged  himself  the  author.    **  Are  you,  by  -~  1"  exclaimed  Berry, 
at  the  same  time  embracing  him,  and  holding  out  the  copy  which  he  had 
made  of  the  work.    His  sudden  success  in  Dublin  as  a  painter  was  suffi- 
cient to  transport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  and  returning 
home,  one  evening,  from  a  party  of  flattering  companions,  he  took  out  his 
purse,  by  the  side  of  the  Lifiey,  and  cursing  his  own  easiness  of  temper, 
and  the  money  that  had  tempted  him  to  a  tavern,  threw  his  cash  into  the 
river.    A  friend,  to  whom  he  afterwards  related  this  circumstance,  replied, 
**  Ah,  Barry  1  man,  you  threw  away  your  luck ;  you  never  had  either  gold 
or  good  temper  to  spare  afterwards/' 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others,  who  all  spoke  highly  of  his  abilities,  but 
found  much  to  be  disgusted  with  in  his  sullen  and  fiery  temper.  Being 
advised  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  generously  furnished  with  the  means  by 
Burke,  who  undertook  to  supply  him  with  an  annual  sum  during  his  ab- 
sence abroad.  He  remained  in  Italy  about  five  years ;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  appears,  from  his  correspondence  with  Burke,  to  have  been 
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passed  in  bickerings  with  his  brother  artists.     The  works 

the  greatest  share  of  bis  admiration,  but  his  taste  waa  no 

than  his  temper  was  precipitate ;  he  saw  many  defects,  wi 

did,  in  Raphael  and  Michael  Ang«lo ;  and  decLaxsed  that  ^' 

brandt,  Yandyck,  Tenters,  and  Saalken,  were  ^without  t\u 

church.*'     While  at  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  been  on  tk 

delity,  when  the  perusal  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion  i 

nnalterably,  though '  be  remained  a  catholic,  and  became,  s 

bigoted  one.    He  pitrsued  no  regular  method  of  sfcady ,  aa< 

two  original  pictures  while  abroad;  and  on  his  preparing  to 

land,  appears  to  have  feh  some  misgivings  as  to  his  fjutare  si 

I  could  be  happy,"  he  says,  ^  en  my  going  hame»  to  Bmh 

where  I  could  sit  down,  in  the  nuddle  of  my  stodies,  books, 

the  antique,  to  paint  this  work  and  others,  where  I  might  h 

nature  when  necessary,  bread  and  soup,  and  a  coat  to  cover 

not  care  what  became  of  my  work  when  it  was  done  ;  bu 

horror  upon  such  a  fellow  as  I  am,  and  with  such  a  kind  of  i 

with  house-rent  to  pay, -duos  to  follow  me,  and  employers  to 

I  studied  art  in  a  manner  more,  accommodated  to  the  natio; 

be  no  dread  of  this." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  painted  Venus  rising  oat  of 
afterwards,  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Both  were  very  beautiful  pit 
not  finding  this  style  of  composition  meet  with  patronage,  1; 
subject  of  his  next  picture,  The  Death  of  Wolfe  at  the  Bati 
This  would  probably  have  obtained  unanimous  apphiuse,  hi 
disdain  of  any  thing  ordinary  induced  him  to  represent  the 
both  sides  in  a  state  of  nudity^  which  totally  destroyed  thi 
picture  as  an  historical  composition.  He  was  so  much  oi 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  members  of  the  Academyy  of 
recently  become  an  associate,  that  he  never  sent  another  ' 
exhibition.  About  a  year  afterwards,  he  was  acutely  mortifi< 
sal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  allow  the  introduction  of  paij 
Paul's ;  a  matter  whichi  he  ssys,  "  he  had  long  set  his  hea 
in  which  he  was  to  have  had  a  Oonsiderable  share.  The  sen 
he  entertained  upon  this  oeoasion  gave  rise  to  his  Inquiiry  inU 
Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Arts  in  £nglan 
which  he  successfully  refutes  the  theory  of  Winkleman,  thi 
of  this  country  unfitted  its  iiihabitants  fbr  attaining  to  high  eiE 

arts.       He   denouncpji   auv  jiniibinsi.riAtK:  saui  t  mn»>/w MaoM wm   wf 
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of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  a  series  of  historical  paintings,  at  his  own 
expense.    This  magnificent  ofier  being  accepted  by  the  Society,  he  com- 
menced  his  task  in  1777,  and  finished  it  in  1788.    The  perfojrmance  <;on« 
sisted  of  sit  pictures :-— The  Stoiy  of  Orpheos ;  Harvest  Home,  or  Thanks* 
giving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  The  Victors  at  OJympia ;  Navigation,  or  the 
Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  The  Distribution  of  Premiums  by  the  Society 
of  Arts ;  and  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.    These  werot 
upon  the  whole,  splendid  compoaitioiis,  and  raised  Barry's  reputation  to  a 
rery  high  pitch  ;  but  some  eztravagancea  were  observablet  which  did  not 
escape  the  ridicule  of  those  who  dishked  the  artist*    A  young  lady,  after 
looking  for  some  time  at  the  Elysium,  said  to  him,  *'The  ladies  have  pot 
yet  arrived  in  this  paradise  of  yours.''    ^  Oh  1  but  they  have,  madam," 
said  the  painter,  with  a  smile  ;  ^  they  reached  Elysium  some  time  ago;  but 
I  could  find  no  place  so  fit  for  creatures  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  behind 
yon  very  luminous  cloud :— they  are  there,  and  very  hiHPP7»  ^  AMure  you." 
On  the  completi(m  of  this  work,  he  published  an  aUe  dissertation  on  the 
subjects  he  had  chosen,  containing  some  morose  sarcasms  against  his 
brother  artists,  which  called  forth  a  letter  in  reply,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Burke.    During  the  progress  of  the  above  pictures,  Barry  was  fre- 
quently in  great  pecuniary  distress ;  to  remedy  which,  the  Society  of  Arts 
presented  him  with  two  donations  of  fifty  guineas  each,  a  gold  medal,  and* 
lastly,  two  hundred  guineas.    They  also  permitted  him  to  exhibit  his  pio- 
^res  to  the  pubUc,  by  which  he  gained  £600;  and  a  subscription  for  a  set 
of  engravings  of  them,  etched  with  his  own  hand,  subsequently  brought 
him  an  additional  £200.    With  these  sums  he  secured  to  himself  an  in- 
come  of  £00  per  annum ;  and  having,  in  1788,  been  appointed  professor 
of  painting  to  the  Academy,  he  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  if 
not  in  entire  independence. 

His  continual  invectives  against  the  academicians,  at  length*  lost  him  his 
professorship ;  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  in  his  apartments,  he 
imputed  the  theft  to  them,  and  afterwards  published  his  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Dilettanti  Society  7  in  %hich  he  accused  the  members  of  die  Academy 
of  dissipating  its  funds,  and  proposed  that,  in  future,  th«r  votes  should  be 
given  on  oath.  On  the  appearance  of  this  letter,  in  1797,  the  whole  Aca- 
demy, with  the  exception  of  Noliekens,  arrayed  themselves  against  him ; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  his  station  of  professor,  and 
his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  academicians.  Neither  his  lame  no^  for- 
tune sufiered  much  from  this  circumstance,  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  him,  which  soon  amounted  to  iSlOOO.  An  annuity 
of  correspondhig  value  was  purchased  of  Sir  Robert  Psel ;  but  Barry  only 
lived  to  enjoy  it  till  the  commeneemtent  of  1800,  in  which  year  he  died,  on 
the  22d  of  February.  Sir  Bebeit  Peel  gave  £SnO  to  pay  for  hie  funeral, 
and  to  raise  a  taUet  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  OathedraL 
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In  person,  Barry,  who  used  to  describe  himself  as  a  *^pocl 
featured  little  fellow,"  was  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  gra 
cal  countenance,  which  alike  added  sweetness  to  his  smile  t 
to  his  anger.  His  sour  temper  and  impatience  of  contradic 
from  him  the  sympathies  of  those  who  were  dispoeed  to  a 
and  even  the  ardent  friendship  of  Burke  was  at  last  chilled 
though  nerer  to  indifierence.  This  generous  man  had  alway 
unhappy  condition  to  which  Barry's  temper  would  reduce  h 
to  him  at  Rome,  he  says,  in  an  ahnost  prophetic  spirit,  **  G 
avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear  of  being  engaged  in  your  quan 
&U  into  distress,  which  will  only  aggravate  your  dispositi 
quarrels :  you  wiU  be  obliged,  for  maintenance,  to  do  any  \ 
body :  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and  en 
and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  rui 
all  his  moroeeness  and  fierceness,  he  had  some  generous  qu 
withstanding  the  mutual  dislike  between  himself  and  Reynol 
said  to  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  ^  If  there  be  a  man  on  earth  I 
like,  it  is  that  Barry,'*  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joshui 
Academy,  and  pronounced  a  glorious  euiogium  upon  him  as 
a  man.  His  many  faults,  too,  were  accompanied  by  an  ind( 
honest  spirit,  that,  in  our  estimation,  outshines  all  the  worldl; 
Reynolds  or  a  Lawrence.  In  his  greatest  distresses  he  kepi 
and  refused  to  borrow  money  if  it  were  ofiered  him ;  and,  wl 
advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  take  a  better  houa 
vant,  and  set  up  a  neat  establishment,  he  replied,  **  The  prid 
protests  against  such  a  rash  speculation."  His  abode  and  o 
been  described  by  Southey,  who  visited  him  at  his  apartmec 
street.  ^  He  wore,  at  that  time,"  says  the  laureate,  ^  an  old  i 
baize,  but  from  which  time  had  taken  all  the  green  that  inc 
paint  and  dirt  had  not  covered.  His  wig  was  one  which  you 
pose  he  had  borrowed  from  a  scare-crow ;  all  round  it  there 
fringe  of  his  own  gray  hair.  He  lived  alone  in  a  house  whic 
cleaned ;  and  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  other  furniture  th 
nailed  on  one  side."  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Burke's  coming 
him  at  this  abode,  when  Barry,  having  spread  the  table-cloth, 
some  steaks  on  the  fire,  put  a  pair  of  tongs  into  the  hands  of 
ing,  *'  Be  useful,  my  dear  friend*  and  look  to  the  steaks  tilJ 
porter." 

In  Barry's  earlier  and  more  prosperous  period  of  his  carec 
told  of  him,  not  much  to  his  credit.  Being  with  NoUekens, 
house  at  Rome,  he  walked  off  with  the  hat— rather  a  shabby  ( 
artist,  leaving  his  own,  which  was  a  gold-laced  one,  in  its  stc 
Wens,  on  receiving  his  own  hat,  inquired  the  reason  of  the 
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"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Joey,"  answered  Barry,  "  I  fully 
expected  assassination  last  night,  and  I  was  to  have  been  known  by  my 
gold-laced  hat.*'  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  spoke 
these  words  in  jest,  and  with  a  view  to  impose  upon  the  well-known  weak- 
ness of  Nollekens. 

If  a  contempt  of  every  thing  trifling  and  common  in  art,  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  antique,  and  an  imagination  wild,  daring,  and  sublime, 
be  attributes  of  a  great  artist,  Barry  was  one  of  the  greatest  this  country 
has  produced.  Had  he  condescended  to  exert  his  powers  on  subjects  of 
familiar  interest  to  this  country,  he  probably  would  have  attained  the  popu- 
larity he  merited ;  but  confusing  his  mind  with  imaginations  he  had  neither 
time  nor  talent  to  realize,  he  seldom  produced  grandeur  without  obscurity, 
and  thus  fiuled  in  detaining  the  attention  which  his  works  were  calculated 
to  seize.  He  sketched  a  variety  of  subjects,  but,  comparatively,  executed 
few.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  had  commenced  on  a  series  of  sub- 
jects, taken  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  had  finished  Pandora,  or  the 
Heathen  Eve,  as  the  first  of  a  set  intended  to  exemplify  the  progress  of 
theology.  Among  his  best  pictures  may  be  mentioned  a  cabinet  one  of 
Mercury  inventing  the  Lyre,  Philoctetes  in  Lemnos,  a  portrait  of  Burke, 
Stratonice,  and  Chiron  and  Achilles,  purchased  by  Mr.  Palmer  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  guineas  per  figure. 
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ylLLIAM  HOGARTH,  or  Hogart,  lu 
times  called,  was  bom  in  London, 
December,  1697.  His  father,  who 
Westmoreland  to  the  metropolis,  in  I 
ing  literary  employment,  worked,  fo 
a  corrector  of  the  presftt  and  also 
^  but  lived  and  died,  it  appears,  in  a 
rassment.  The  subject  of  our  mei 
having,  as  he  says,  had  before  his  eyes  the  precarious  sitaa 
classical  education,  left  school,  at  his  own  desire,  at  about 
was  apprenticed  to  Ellis  Gamble,  an  eminent  silversmith, 
street.  He  had  previously  shown  some  taste  for  desigm'ng, 
in  which  he  used  to  decorate  his  school  exercises ;  and,  duri 
ticeship,  he  demonstrated  both  ability  and  ambition  to  exec 
Nature  was  his  model  firom  the  first ;  imitation  from  the  best 
regarded  by  him  as  **  little  more  than  pouring  water  out  of 
another.*'    The  customary  forms  of  study  he  also  disdained 
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lactera  in  his  mind,  to  try  the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  application,  by 
conveying  the  impress  of  his  memory  to  the  canvass.  "  For  this  purpose," 
he  aays,  **  I  considered  what  various  ways,  and  to  what  different  purposesy 
the  memory  might  be  applied,  and  fell  upon  one  most  suitable  to  my  situation 
and  idle  disposition ;  laying  it  down,  first,  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  could,- 
by  any  means,  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory  perfect  ideas  of  the  sub* 
jects  he  meant  to  draw,  wouJd  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  as 
a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the  ialphabet 
and  their  infinite  combinations." 

In  1718,  he  left  Mr.  Gamble,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Academy  for 
Design,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  he  studied  drawing  from  the  iife. 
For  some  years  his  chief  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  was  by  engraving 
arms  and  crests,  and  furnishing  cuts  for  various. publications  of  the  time. 
His  first  engraving  which  attracted  notice,  was  a  satirical  piece,  entitled 
The  Taste  of  the  Towny  executed  in  1724,  and  was  so  successful  that  it 
gave  rise  to  several  piracies.  He  next. engraved  a  set  of  plates  for  an 
edition  of  Hudibras,  which,"h0wever  good'  in  themselves,  ase,  when  con* 
Ira^d  with  his  subsequent  performances^strikingly  inferior.  He  had  now 
attained  the  use  of  the  brush,  as  well  ae^the  graver,  but  was  eo  fiir  front 
being  acknowledged  as  a  painter,  that  an  Upholsterer  refused  to  pay  him 
for  some  designs  for  tapestry,  on  the  ground  of  his  himng  discovered  Ho- 
garth to  be  an  engraver,  who,  in  consequence,  lost  an  action  which  he 
subsequently  brought  against  his  employer..  Thisoocurred  in  1727;  and* 
as  he  says,  he  could  do  little  more  than  maintain  hitnself  until  he  waff  near 
thirty,  we  may  oondnde  he  had  as  yet  acquired  but  little  iame,  and  less 
profit.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  his  marriage^  in  1780,  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  then  serjeant-painter  to  t^e  kn3g,gaTe 
gi^eat  offence  to  his  wife^s  fiither,  who  looked  upon  this  alliance  with  Ho- 
garth^  as  a  degradation  to  his  family.  *  The  talents,  however,  of  Hogarth, 
ultimately  produced  a  reconciliation  between  bim»nd  Sir  Jamear;  though, 
before  this  took  place^  the  latter  is  said  to  have  remarked^  on  being  showit 
the  first  part  of  The  Harlot^s  Progress,  that  the  man  \^  could  produce 
such  works  could  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.   * 

After  his  marriage,  Hogarth  commenced  painter  of  small  conversation 
pieces^  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  which  succeeded  for  a  few  years ; 
but  it  wss  stilU  he  teUs  us,  **a  kind  of  drudgery;"  and  adds,  ''as  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  act  like  wme  of  my  brethren,  and  make  it  a  sort  of 
manufactory,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  back  grounds  and  drapery 
painters,  it  was  not  sufiiciently  profitable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  fiunily  •" 
He  appean,  however,  to  have  obtained  considerable  temporary  emplojrment 
as  a  portrait  painter;  though  his  pricesw  whieh  his  pride  pmbably  pre- 
▼anted  him  from  entering  in  his  inemoranda,eie  supposed  to  have  been 
very  low.    In .  this  department  of  hie  axt  Ihe^was  not  popdar :  he  took 
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accurate,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  unfortunate    lilcencsses ; 
one  could  fail  to  mark  the  resemblance,  but  every  one  felt  that  Ho^ 
would  be  the  last  person  to  whom  they  would  choose  to  sit-      "  *^"®  ^^ 
contemplative  look,"  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  well  observed^    **  "*®  etegaa 
of  form  without  the  grace  of  action,  and  motionless  repose  ^PP«*^"™8 
slumber,  were  not  for  him,  whose  strength  lay  in  kindling  ^^'"'®'  *°"^ 
and  tossing  them  into  business.*'    For  this  reason  he  succ^^^^  toteiak 
well  in  his  portrait  of  Garrick,  as  Richard  the  Third,  whicl»-  faoogfat^ 
£200 ;  a  sum,  he  says,  ^  more  than  any  English  artist  ever  1 
for  a  single  portrait.'* 

In  1784,  he  published  The  Harlot's  Progress,  in  a  serie 
which  were  beheld  with  admiration  and  wonder ;  and  on 
fidelity  of  the  portraits  of  the  infamous  Colonel  Charteris 
excited  universal  interest  as  well  as  applause.     His  leputi^ 
'  suddenly  but  firmly  established ;  and  his  vanity  increased  w 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  found  among  his 
^'^  I  entertained  some  thoughts,"  he  writes,  "of  succeeding  _ 
pufiera  in  books  call  the  great  style  of  history  painting ;  so 
having  had  a  stroke  of  this  grand  business  before,  I  quitted  small  poftn^ 
and  &m)liar  conversations,  and,  with  a  smile  at  my  own  '^'"^^^-^^ 
menced  history  painter,  and,  on  a  great  staircase,  at  St.  ^^   ^^  ^ 
Hospital,  painted  two  Scripture  stories— The  Pool  of  ^^^,^gft\J^^ft^ 
Good  Samaritan,  with  figures  seven  feet  high.     These  1  V^^^^ifi^^ 
charity ;  and  thought  they  might  serve  as  a  specimen  to  ^^  ^vas^'^    . 
there  an  inclination  in  England  for  encouraging  historical  "^^  ^^'HJ^^ 
first  essay  might  prove  the  painting  them  more  easily  atti^^^      ^^ 
generally  imagined."    The  above  paintings  were  finished  r   ^  ^t 
were  deficient  in  dignity,  and  their  chief  merit  will  be  found  v^'^^  4^ 
though  original,  conceptions,  totally  unsuited  to  the   cfa 
subject.    His  subsequent  efforts,  in  this  way,  were  absolute 
his  painting  of  Sigismunda  is  described,  by  Walpole,  as  '^  m^  - 
than  any  thing  he  ever  ridiculed."    Sir  Richard  Grosvenor 
have  purchased  it  for  J6400,  refused  to  receive  it ;  a  mortif 
Hogarth  never  forgot.    The  Harlot's  Progress  was  followed  bj 
Progress,  which  made  a  greater  comparative  addition  to  the 
pocket  of  Hogarth,  who  at  length  applied  to,  and  obtained  it^f^^^^ 
ment  an  act  for  recognising  a  legal  copyright  in  designs  and  engiavin^ 
and  restraining  copies  of  such  works  from  being  made  without  consent  cl 
the  authora.     His  next  productions,  in  succession,  were,  The  Sleeping 
Congregation,  Southwark  Fair,  Modem  Midnight  Conversation,  and  The 
Enraged  Musician,  which  last  appeared  in  1740.     They  were  followed  by 
his  Four  Times  of  the  Day, and  The  Strolling  Actresses;  the  paintings ot 
which,  together  with  those  of  The  Harlot's  Progress  and  Tha  AaJce's  Fro 
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B,  making  nineteen  altogether,  he  offered  for  sale,  by  a  sort  of  auctiony 
i  the  26th  of  January,  1746,  when  the  whole  produced  him  but  iS427 :  78. 
For  the  six  paintings  of  his  next  admirable  production,  The  Marriage  i.  h 
BiAode,  which  he  sold  in  1760,  he  received  only  one  hundred  and  ten  gui- 
zieas ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  sums  were  being  lavished  upon  Fari- 
nelli,  the  opera  singer,  that  the  rain  creature,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
exclaimed,  '*  There  is  but  one  Qod  and  one  FarineUil"  The  series  of  his 
IVCarriage  i  la  Mode  were  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  Angerstein,  for 
ooe  thousand  guineas,  and  now  form  part  of  the  National  Gallery. 

in  1747,  appeared  his  twelve  scenes  of  Industry  and  Idleness,  which  ar^ 
send  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  London  apprentices ;  and,  ai 
Hogarth  tells  us,  sold  more  rapidly  at  Christmas  than  any  ot£er  time^ 
\Fiiey  were  followed  by  a  design  called  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  ; 
A  satire  on  the  French  nation,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment  he  had  met 
"with  during  a  visit  to  Calais,  where,  being  discovered  sketching  one  of  the 
gates,  he  was  seized  as  a  spy,  and  sent  back  to  England.  Next  came  The 
Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  The  March  to  Finchley,  which  ktter  was  in- 
tended to  be^  inscribed  to  George  the  Seccmd,  who  seems  to  have  appre- 
ciated neither  the  compliment  nor  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Beer  street  and 
Oia  Lane,  France  and  England,  The  Cockpit,  and  The  Eleetion,in  four 
scenes,  were  his  next  performances ;  all  of  which  maintained  the  high 
reputation  ci  our  artist.  In  1768,  he  published  a  work,  in  which  he  had 
been  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoadly,  entitled  The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written  to 
prove  that  the  undulating  line  pervades  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  both 
in  art  and  nature.  He  had  previously  given  some  hint  of  this  idea  in  a 
painting  of  himself,  by  etching,  upon  the  palette  he  represented  himself 
holding,  a  winding  line  with  this  motto,  ^Line  of  Botuty  and  Grace." 
The  work  was  virulently  attacked,  and  Wilkes  and  others  denied  that  it 
-WBB  the  composition  of  Hearth ;  but  amidst  all  the  outcry  raised  against 
it,  it  was  allowed  to  be  full  of  genius  and  originality,  and  to  contain  many 
sensible'  and  useful  observations,  if  not  fully  establishing  the  theory  of  its 
author.  Bishop  Warburton  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  Hogarth, 
respecting  this  publication ;  and  the  celebrated  painter^  West,  used  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  work  of  the  highest  value  to  everyone  studying  the  art.  It  was 
translated  into  German  and  Italian ;  and  upon  its  appearance  at  Augsburgh, 
the  author  was  elected  a  counsellor  and  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  that  city. 

In  1767,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  made  serjeant-painter  to  the 
king,  an  appointment  which  probably  induced  him  to  publish,  in  1702,  a 
political  print,  entitled  The  Times,  in  which  Pitt  and  Temple»  the  friends 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  were  satirized.  This  drew  from  the  two  last  all 
the  venom  of  which  their  pens  were  capable,  the  former  making  The 
North  Briton  the  vehicle  df  his  rancour*     Hogarth  was  advised  by  his 
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friends  to  take  no  notice  of  these  attacks,  bat  he  felt  them  too  keenly  not 
to  retort  with  his  pencil,  and  he  accordingly  prodnced  a  portTait  of  Wilke^    , 
of  which  the  artist  himself  has  truly  obeenred,  "  the  lidicnkMia  was  appa- 
rent to  every  eye.    A  Brutus— a  saviour  of  his  country — with  soch  aa    i 
aspect— was  so  arrant  a  ftirce,  that,  though  it  gave  rise  to  much  laaghter  ia 
the  lookers-on,  it  galled  both  him  and  his  adherents/'      With  respect  to    \ 
Churchill,  he  patched  up  a  print  of  him  in  the  chamcter  of  a  bear ;  a  pio> 
duction  which,  like  the  lines  of  ChurchiH,  displayed,  though  not  in  ta    i ' 
equal  degree,  more  venom  than  wit,  and  induced  Lord  Orford  lo  aay  of    ^ 
both,  **  Never  did  two  men  of  abilities  throw  mud  with  leas  dexterity ." 
Hogarth's  next  work  was  a  satirical  print  against  the  MethodiatBy  eodtbl,    . 
Credulity,  Superstition,  and  Fanaticism,  executed  in  a  manner  that  showed 
his  powers  were  in  no  way  diminished.     His  last  performance  was  a  {neoe 
entitled  Finis,  the  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Sublime  FaintiDf. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  this  was  his  last  work,  and 
when  the  design  of  the  plate  was  complete,  he  said,  looking  at  it,  **9oie 
80  good ;  nothing  remains  but  this ;"  and  then,  sketching  the  resemUaacB 
of  a  broken  palette,  continued,  ^  Finia— the  deed  is  done     all  is  over." 
It  is  said  that  the  satire  of  Churchill  tended  to  hasten  his  death ;  and  ce^    I 
tainly,  Churchill,  with  equal  insolence  and  brutality,  triumphantly  advezted    | 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  effect ;  but  it  seems  that  the  merit  of  embctti^ 
ing  the  last  days  of  this  inimitable  artist  belongs  chiefly  to  Wilkes.    Ho- 
garth, whose  health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some  months  previooslf, 
left  his  summer  residence,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1764*  aad 
died  on  the  following  day,  from  a  suffusion  of  blood  among  the  arteries,  st 
his  house  in  Leicester  Square.    He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Cha- 
wick,  under  a  tombstone  which  bears  an  inscription  written  by  Garridc 
His  widow  had  the  copyright  of  his  plates  secured  to  her  by  act  af  parlia- 
ment for  twenty  years ;  but  she  outlived  the  period  of  her  right,  aod 
was  at  length  so  reduced,  that,  two  years  before  her  death,  she  received  a 
pension  of  J&40  pounds  from  the  Royal  Academy. 

Hogarth's  person  was  rather  below  the  middle  size  ;  he  had  a  high  foie- 
head  ;  a  bright,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  eye ;  and  a  countenance  altogether 
open  and  pleasing.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  loved  niirth  and 
company ;  combined  sense  and  humour  in  his  conversation  ;  was  aideat 
in  his  friendships,  and  also  in  his  resentments.  He  cared  not  whom  he 
offended  by  his  pencil,  and  was  not  choice  in  his  selection  of  words  to 
those  who  either  injured  or  insulted  him.  West,  the  painter,  calls  him  « 
strutting,  consequential  little  man;  and  Nichols  describes  him  as  one 
whose  manners  were  gross  and  uncultivated,  and  whose  social  ambitioB 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  shine  in  a  club  of  mechanics.  The  two  accounts 
are  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  the  greater  probability  of  truth  is  in  the 
former,  ai  Hogarth  kept  his  carriage,  was  vain  of  his  abihties,  wai 
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admitted  to  the  table  of  Horace  Walpole  and  others,  loved  dress  and  good 
order,  and  frequently  spoke  of  his  early  hardships  in  contrast  to  his  subsor 
quent  condition,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  self-importance.  In  his  rela- 
tion of  husband,  brother,  friend,  and  master,  (he  was  never  a  &ther,)  Ire- 
land speaks  of  him  as  kind,  generous,  sincere,  and  indulgent ;  in  diet  he 
was  abstemious,  but  in  his  hospitalities,  though  deroid  of  ostentation,  libe- 
ral and  free-hearted ;  not  parsimonious,  yet  frugal.  Of  his  absence  of 
mind,  an  anecdote  is  told  by  NichoJs,  which  has  obtained  general  belief:— 
Calling,  one  rainy  day,  in  his  carriage,  on  the  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  (in 
the  conjQagration  of  whose  residence,  at  Fonthill,  the  original  paintings  of 
The  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progress  were  consumed,)  he  came  out  at  a  wrong 
door,  forgot  that  he  had  a  carriage,  and,  after  in  vain  seeking  for  a  hackney 
coach,  returned  home  wet  to  the  skin.  The  same  authority  also  tells  us, 
that  '*  he  would  sometimes  turn  his  chair  round  as  if  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing, and  as  suddenly  would  re-turn  it  and  fall  to  his  meal  again."  From 
Nichols,  also,  Hogarth's  biographers  have  quoted  the  following  instance  of 
his  vanity : — On  being  told  that  Mr.  John  Freke,  the  anatomist,  had  asserted 
that  Gbeene  was  as  eminent  a  composer  as  Handel,  he  observed,  *'  That 
fellow,  Freke,  is  always  shooting  his  bolt  absurdly  one  way  or  another. 
Handel  is  a  giant  in  music ;  Oreen  only  a  light  Florimel-kind  of  ccxn- 
poser."  **  Ay,"  said  his  informant,  *'  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared 
you  was  as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Vandyck."  "  There,"  added  Ho- 
garth, **  he  was  right ;  and  so,  by  G-^  I  I  am ;  give  me  my  time,  and  let 
roe  choose  my  subject." 

Hogarth  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  therefore  seldom  copied 
on  the  spot  any  object  that  struck  him  as  worthy  of  remark ;  sometimes, 
however,  when  a  singularly  grotesque  or  absurd  countenance  presented 
itself,  he  would  sketch  it  at  the  moment  with  such  materials  as  were  im- 
mediately at  hand,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any,  upon  his  thumb-nail.  On  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  he  produced  a  reconciliation  between  two  disputants 
at  a  tavern,  by  instantly  sketching  the  ludicrously  rueful  countenance  ot 
one  of  them  who  had  received  a  blow  from  a  quart  pot ;  and  the  figure  of 
the  woman  spirting  brandy  into  the  eyes  of  another,  introduced  into  his 
Modem  Midnight  Conversation,  was  also  taken  on  the  spot.  The  foUow- 
ing  anecdotes  are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted,  though  the  latter  has 
been  likewise  related  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Knellej: — Being 
employed  by  a  nobleman  to  paint  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  a  staircase  with 
the  subject  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea,  he  set  to 
work  and  painted  the  whole  space  red ;  and  upon  demanding  payment, 
was  refused,  because  he  had  proceeded  no  further  than  to  lay  his  ground 
''Ground,"  said  he,  ''there  is  no  ground;  the  colour  is  the  Bed  Sea 
Pharaoh  and  all  are  drowned ;  the  sea  covere  them,  and  you  can  see  no- 
thing of  them."i— An  extremely  ugly  pereon  once  sat  to  him  for  his  por- 
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tiaity  which  he  made  ao  like,  that  the  sitter  was  hima 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance ;  and  haring  refused  to 
wrote  to  him,  saying  that  if  the  money  was  not  forthc 
days,  he  should  dispose  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  tai 
dages,  to  a  wild  beast  man  aa  a  show.  This  had  the 
for  the  money  was  immediately  paid,  and  the  picton 
burnt. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  that  he  would  b 
the  title  of  a  poet,  Walpole  ascribes  slender  merit  to  Hi 
yet  none  will  now  deny,  that,  in  his  peculiar  skyie,  H 
other  painters.  He  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  deviai 
ral  track :  what  his  genius  achiered,  and  not  what  bis 
demands  the  attention  of  posterity.  His  pieces  have  b 
^lectures  of  morality;^'  and  for  this  reason  alone  the} 
conspicuously  and  honourably  apart  from  the  maaa  of  ] 
to  the  imagination  without  touching  or  improving  the  1 
said,  observes  Dr.  Aikin,  to  have  created  an  entirely  n€ 
ingi  which  may  be  termed  the  moral  eomtc  His  wor 
ao  much  studies  for  the  professional  artist,  as  for  the  sea 
manners,  and  the  votaries  of  true  humour ;  but  Hogan 
a  painter  for  that.  The  writer,  indeed,  who  questions  h 
has,  perhaps,  more  than  all  others,  confirmed  it  by  the 
and  accurate  estimate,  with  which  we  shaU  conclude  our 
the  Flemish  painters  attempt  humour,"  says  Walpole, 
drunkard  vomit ;  they  take  evacuations  for  jokes ;  and ) 
sick,  they  think  they  make  us  laugh.  The  views  of  £ 
generous  and  extensive ;  mirth  oolouied  his  pictures,  I 
signed  them;  he  smiled  like  Socntes,  that  men  might 
his  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  laugh  at  their  own  follic 
The  epitaph  by  Garrick  is  ao  beautiful,  that  we  can 
here!— 


If  Geoias  fire  thee,  iesdflr,-«U7; 
If  Niton  toaeh  thae,r-drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,— ^tum  away. 
For  Hogarth's  honoured  dnat  liee  bare. 
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HIS  gifted  geoittfl,  who  chose  to  call  himself  FuseU, 
;  was  the  son  of  John  Qaspard  Fuesli,  an  artist  of  some 
eminence  at  Zurich,  where  Henry  was  horn,  ahont 
the  year  1789  or  1741,  though  the  date  was  fixed  hy 
himself  in  1746.     Being  destined  for  the  church,  he 
made  great  progress  in  classical  study ;  hut  this,  in- 
stead of  fitting  him  for  divinity,  increased  his  natu- 
rally poetic  imagination  and  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  his  predilection  for 
which  was  first  excited  by  viewing  a  collection  of  Michael  Angelo*s  prints 
in  his  father's  possession.    Of  these  he  made  several  copies,  and,  by  the 
sale  of  some  of  them  to  his  schoolfellows,  filled  his  pockets  with  money, 
with  which  he  purchased  a  red  silk  coat,  and  walked  about  Zkirich  till  the 
laughter  of  his  Companions  induced  him  to  throw  it  off,  and  declare  he 
would  never  wear  any  thing  fine  again.    On  his  removal  to  the  Humanity 
College  of  his  native  town,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Lavater ;  studied  English  and  Oerman  literature,  translated  Shakspeare 
into  the  latter  language;  and  composed  a  few  original  poems.    He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  La vater,  composed  a  pamphlet  against  ai|  oppressive 
magistiate,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  party  to  justice,  and  redress 
to  those  he  had  injured. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  M  A.,  Fuseli  left  Zurioh,  in  company  with 
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Lavater,  and  Tisited  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
under  Sulzer,  till  the  subject  of  our  men 
Smith,  the  English  ambassador,  to  come  to 
him,  Lavater  presented  him  a  card,  on  \ 
^  Do  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  can  do 
^  Hang  that  up  in  your  bed-head,  obey  it,  a 
result.**  He  arrived  in  London  in  1763,  ai 
to  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he  accompan 
wrote  essays  and  critiques  for  the  reviei 
work  on  painting  and  sculpture.  He  coi 
pencil ;  and  showing  some  of  his  sketch 
artist  said  to  him,  '*  Young  man,  were  I  tl 
offered  ^610,000  a  year  not  to  practise  as  f 
posal  with  contempt." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  up  all  though 
had  been  offered  him  ;  determined  to  de?o 
companied  by  Armstrong,  the  poet,  set  out 
city  was  characterized  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  Raphael,  little  short  of  delirium  :  he 
templating  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chaf 
drinking  in,  as  it  were,  inspiration  from  tl 
quently  started  from  a  revery  with  the  exc 
He  left  Italy  in  1778 ;  and,  after  passing 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  yea 
fine  conceptions  which  he  successfully  tra 
ing  which  he  exhibited  of  The  Nightman 
sation ;  and  the  publisher  of  a  print  from 
received  twenty  guineas  for  the  original 
pened  to  be  dining  at  the  table  of  Aldei 
forming  a  Shakspearian  Gallery  was  start 
his  services.  The  most  remarkable  of  1 
this  collection  was  from  Hamlet;  the  g 
atmost  supernatural  effect.  Francesca  a 
the  CEMipus  of  Sophocles,  were  his  ne: 
attention.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  an  as 
1790,  an  academician :  and,  in  the  forme 
said  to  have  been  a  young  woman  who  1 
her  conduct  was  highly  exemplary  in  th 
her.  She  appears  to  have  had  some  litt 
band  during  the  period  of  his  acquaii 
Woolstonecraft,  though  indiscretion  seen 
conduct  of  either  party.  Mr.  Allan  Cu 
fit,  in  his  memoir  of  Fuseli,  to  stigmatizi 
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culpasy  crazy*  and  Ticious ;  epithets  which  will  appear  sufficiently  unjast 
and  ill-judged  to  any  one  who  has  taken  a  less  narrow  view  of  human 
natare. 

In  1790«  Fnseli  commenced  apon  a  series  of  designs  from  Milton,  which 
he  exhibited,  in  1800,  to  the  number  of  fortynBeven,  under  the  title  of  The 
Milton  Gallery*  The  majority  of  them  were  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  in  those  where  he  was  not  equally  happy,  he  failed  rather 
from  extravagance  than  poverty  of  imagination.  Among  the  best  may  be 
mentioned,  The  Lazar  House,  The  Night-hag,  and  The  Rising  of  Satan  at 
the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  Spear.  He  was  next  employed  upon  a  set  of  draw- 
ings  for  a  large  edition  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  he  received  J6260 ;  and 
he  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Westall,  furnished  sketches  for  an 
edition  of  The  New  Testament.  Of  the  latter  performance  he  said, 
**  There  was  only  one  good  thing  among  them  all,  and  I  suspect  I  painted 
it :  but  Westall  may  have  the  merit,  if  he  likes,  for  it  was  not  much.'*  In 
1793,  he  wrote  a  criticism  in  The  Analytical  Review  upon  Cowper's  Ho- 
mer ;  a  work  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  supplied  many 
valuable  emendations.  In  1799,  he  succeeded  Barry  as  professor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were 
received  with  vehement  applause.  Six  of  them  were  printed, — On  An- 
cient Art,  Modem  Art,  Invention,  Composition,  Ex)pression,  and  Chiaro- 
scuro. In  1804,  he  was  made  keeper  to  the  Academy ;  and,  in  1805,  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  Pilkington*s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  to 
which  he  made  several  additions,  but  has  been  accused  of  unjustly  depre- 
ciating the  merits  of  some  of  our  best  artists,  among  whom  were  Hogarth 
and  Gainsborough.  In  1807,  the  students  of  the  Academy  presented  him 
with  a  silver  vase ;  and,  in  1817,  he  was  presented  with  the  diploma  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  He  continued  to 
paint  and  exhibit  a  number  of  pictures  as  long  as  he  could  hold  the  brush, 
and  did  so  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Guilford,  at  Putney  Hill,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1825. 

In  person,  Fnseli  was  short  and  thin  ;  he  had  a  high  forehead,  brilliant 
and  penetrating  eyes,  and  a  look  fuU  of  that  sarcasm  and  ardent  imagina- 
tion which  formed  such  peculiar  features  of  his  character.  Lavater,  in  a 
description  of  his  physiognomy,  has  the  following  remarks  on  Fuseli  :— 
^  The  forehead,  by  its  contour  and  position,  is  more  suited  to  the  poet  than 
the  thinker.  I  perceive  in  it  more  force  than  gentleness ;  the  fire  of  ima 
gination,  rather  than  the  coolness  of  reason.  The  nose  seems  to  be  the 
seat  of  an  intrepid  genius.  The  mouth  promises  a  spirit  of  application 
and  precision,  and  yet  it  costs  the  original  the  greatest  efilbrt  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  smallest  piece.  Any  one  may  see,  without  my  tell- 
ing it,  that  this  chamcter  is  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  that  the  sense 
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ot  his  own  merit  escapes  him  not.' 
with  Fuseli,  more,  perhaps,  may  b 
man,  than  to  his  skill  in  physiogi 
Fuseli  to  confirm  this  description ; 
and  impetuous ;  almost  disdaining  t 
ner.  If  he  had  the  worst  of  an  ar| 
and  in  such  moments  he  cared  no 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  an( 
for  mercenary  motives  ;  though  he 
commissions  himself,  he  always  spoL 
ing  them  as  fetters  upcu  genius.  In 
his  own  imagination ;  he  would  eye 
dered  them  finished,  and  finding  oi 
alter  it  accordingly.  His  pencil,  lik< 
quiet  and  serene ;  and,  indeed,  the  i 
element,  that  he  used  to  be  called,  j 
declared  that  Nature  was  inferior  to  tl 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  when  he  four 
exclaim,  ^  D — n  Nature  !  she  al wa] 
oaths  he  used  to  utter  in  the  moment 
the  least  &stidious  reader ;  but,  in  the 
in  which  he  uses  certain  ungentle 
omitted : — Hearing  a  noise  one  day,  i 
it  proceeded.  *'It  is  only  those  felloi^ 
porters.  "  Fellows  !'*  exclaimed  Fus< 
that  ihoBe  ftUowi  may,  one  day,  becor 
said  this,  when,  hearing  the  noise  im 
dealy  burst  in  upon  them,  vociferati 
beasts,  and  I  am  your  b  d  keeper, 
room  in  a  furious  passion,  but  after  ba 
and  grown  cool,  he  was  about  to  retur 
Upon  this,  frantic  with  rage,  be  halk 
Stowager ! — they  have  locked  me  in, 
crowbars  and  break  open  the  door.'* 
rience  had  taught  how  to  act  on  tbis  o< 
hole,  *'  Feel  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  th< 
key,  and  unlocking  the  door,  said,  wj 
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keeper.  Northcote,  one  day,  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  picture  of  The 
Angel  meeting  Balaam  and  his  Ass.  *'  Vastly,''  he  replied ;  '^yon  are  an 
angel  at  an  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an  angel.'*  The  same  artist  requested  an 
opinion  of  his  Judgment  of  Solomon.  **  I  like  it  much,"  said  Fuseli ; 
"  the  action  suits  the  word — Solomon  holds  out  his  fingers  like  a  pair  of  open 
scissors  at  the  child,  and  says,  'Cut  it:'  I  like  it  much."  When  Fuseli, 
however,  exhibited  his  picture  of  Hercules  drawing  his  arrow  at  Pluto, 
Northcote  did  not  forget  to  retort  upon  him.  The  former  inquired  how  the 
latter  liked  it.  *'I  like  it  much,"  was  the  reply;  "it  is  clever,  very 
clever;  but  he'll  never  hit  him." — ^A  person,  one  day,  called  upon  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  hoping,  like  Paul  Pry,  '*  that  he  did  not  intrude." 
"  You  do  intrude,"  growled  Fuseli.  "  Do  I  ?"  said  the  visitor ;  "  then,  sir, 
I  will  come  to-morrow,  if  you  please."  ^  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  don't 
come  to-morrow,  for  then  you  will  intrude  a  second  time :  tell  me  your 
business  now." 

Fuseli's  genius  as  a  painter  was  of  a  singular  order.  No  English  artist 
had  ever  exhibited  so  much  imaginative  power :  its  effect,  both  on  the  pro- 
fessors of  art  and  the  public,  was  startling ;  and  as  *'  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  he  has  been  censured  by  critics  of 
colder  fimcies,  for  extravagance.  There  may  be  some  justice  in  this ;  but 
the  merit  of  a  daring  originality,  which,  though  it  spumed  at  restriction, 
and  thereby  incurred  the  hazard  of  absurdity,  frequently  soared  to  the  very 
heights  of  the  sublime,  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  In  the  gloomy  poetry 
which  pervades  some  of  his  dark  and  original  conceptions,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed ;  and  he  is  scarcely  less  alone  in  the  peculiar  hues  and 
sombre  majesty  of  his  colouring.  The  asperities  of  his  temper  may  have 
operated  against  the  appreciation  of  his  talents  during  his  lifetime ;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  at  the  present  day,  his  admiren  are  not  numerous,  nor  hss 
his  style  been  adopted  by  subsequent  artists ;  it  therefore  remains  for  pos- 
terity to  decide  on  the  merits  of  one,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
&ults,  was  certainly  remarkable  for  his  originality,  and  &r  outstripped  his 
own  age  in  boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  execution.  His  literary  abili- 
ties were  varied  and  extensive ;  and  his  command  of  the  English  language 
was,  for  a  foieigneiv  wonderiuL  He  was. not  only  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  but,  besides  Latin  and  Greek,  could  speak  French,  Qerman,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  and  Spanish ;  so  that,  taking  English  into  account,  he 
could,  as  he  used  to  say,  ''Let  his  folly  or  his  fury  get  vent  through  nine 
different  avenues."  Besides  his  lectures,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  Aphorisms 
on  Art,  and  a  regular  history  of  painting  as  far  as  Michael  Angelo. 
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I     terfield,  was  boi 
^     ber,  1694.    He 
I    at  the  age  of  ej 
f"     bridge,  where  h 
^  with  unusual  dil 
escaped  becoming  a  pedant,  a  chi 
contempt  in  after  life ;  and  that  he 
standing  his  aversion  to  wine  and 
tices  were  genteel^  and  made  him 
university  to  make  the  usual  grand 
mer  at  the  Hague,  where  his  fashio 
out  of  his  pedantry,  but  initiated  hii 
•ook  him.    Many  years  after,  he  tel 
the  Hague  he  thought  gambling  an 
fiishionable  perfection,  he  adopted 
wards  it.    From  the  gamblers  of  tl 
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hdiea  and  titled  courtesaos  of  Paris*  who*  as  he  was  accustomed  to  boast* 
completed  his  education,  and  gave  him  his  "  final  polish.'*  He  was  at 
Venice,  when  the  accession  of  Qeorge  L,  in  1716»  induced  him  to  return 
home  with  great  speed,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a  court  place.  Through 
the  interest  of  his  family  connections,  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  the  new  reign,  he  was  returned  for  St.  Qermains,  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  attract  attention,  from  the  moment  of 
his  election  he  studied  nothing,  and  thought  of  nothing,  for  a  whole  month* 
but  his  maiden  speech.  Though  he  afterwards  became  an  accomplished 
orator,  his  first  efibrt  was  rather  a  failure,  and  betrayed  a  violence  of  man« 
ner  not  at  all  consistent  with  his  smooth  silken  code.  The  speech  was 
otherwise  unfortunate,  for  it  attracted  attention  to  the  &ct  that  he  was  not 
quite  of  age,  and  consequently  liable  not  only  to  expulsion  from  the  Com* 
mon's  house,  but  also  to  a  fine  of  £600.  An  opponent  mentioned  this  to 
him  privately,  as  a  good  mode  of  silencing  his  zeal :  Chesterfield  took  the 
hint,  and  withdrew  for  some  months  to  Paris,  where,  as  it  was  always 
suspected,  he  was  engaged  in  some  secret  court  intrigue.  He  returned  in 
1716,  and  resuming  his  seat,  spoke  in  fiivour  of  the  Septennial  Act.  In 
the  inveterate  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Qeorge  I.  and  his  heir,  he 
adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  could  his  unde.  General  (afterwards 
Earl  of)  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  favour,  with  plenty  of 
places  at  his  disposal,  ever  induce  him  to  change  sides.  Being  much  with 
the  heir  apparent,  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  transforming  a  German 
prince  into  a  British  king,  and  of  making  a  fashionable  and  a  most  refined 
man  (as  he  understood  it)  of  the  rough  and  homely  George. 

His  first  division  in  parliament  against  the  ministry  was  on  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Bills,  where  he  decidedly  took  the  illiberal  side 
of  the  question,  "  supposing,"  as  he  lived  to  confess  with  shame,  "  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  honestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  not  considering  that  matters  of  belief  do  not  depend 
upon  the  will ;  that  it  is  as  natural  and  as  allowable  that  another  roan 
should  difier  in  opinion  from  me,  as  that  I  should  difler  from  him ;  and  that 
if  we  are  both  sincere,  we  are  both  blameless,  and  should  consequently 
have  mutual  indulgence  for  each  other. 

In  1726,  he  was  removed  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  according  to  his  biographer.  Dr.  Maty*  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  much  more  admired  than  it  had  been  in  the  Commons.  He  was 
constitutionally  weak,  and  devoid  of  strong  passions,  and  as  a  speaker  had 
little  faculty  of  touching  the  higher  feelings  of  others*  but  he  was  brilliant* 
witty,  and  perspicuous— a  great  roaster  of  irony,  and  was  allowed  by  all 
his  contemporaries  to  be  a  very  effective  debater.  On  the  accession  of 
George  II.*  whom»  as  prince*  he  had  steadily  served  for  thirteen  years* 
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Ghenterfield  expected  a  rich  harv 

mistaken  the  relative  amount  of  tJ 

mind  by  the  queen  and  the  mistr 

(afterwards  Lady  Soffolk,)  and  nej 

proving  to  be  more  powerful  than  t 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  error : — 1 

Pope,  and  many  others  of  leas  far 

disappointment.    Pope's  Tilla  at  \ 

▼ous,  where  the  royal  mistreae  use< 

and  the  rest  who  had  hoped  to  rise 

after  the  accession,  Lord  Chesterfi 

where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 

statesman,  and  then  Grand  Pens; 

talent  for  diplomacy.    To  Slingel 

greatest  obligation,  calling  him  his 

ing,  ^  for  I  was  then  quite  new  in  b 

me,  he  trusted  me/*    Chesterfield 

Hanover,  for  which  service  Qeorg 

Household,  and  Knight  of  the  Gan 

obtained  his  recall  from  Holland  in 

office  of  steward  gave  him  constant 

rising.    A  curious  anecdote  is  told 

renewed  displeasure  and  animosit} 

sudden  secession  from  the  court  part 

his  decided  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 

high-stewardship,  and  so  badly  recei 

ing  there  altogether.    At  the  end  of 

terfield  went  into  oppositioa  against  i 

whom,  when  out  of  place,  he  had  be 

On  the  coalition  of  parties  known 

treaty,"  he  took  office,  and  was  adr 

the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  c< 

Chesterfield,  while  in  opposition,  ha 

repeatedly  denouncing  the  union  of 

kingdom  of  England,  and  by  proposii 

each  other,  and  allotted  to  difierent  I 

the  beginning  of  1745,  the  year  of  t 

and  a  time  of  intrigue  and  difficulties 
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George  II.»  whose  prejudices  were  remored  or  weakened*  recalled  him 
from  Dublin,  in  April,  1746,  and  appointed  him  principal  secretary  of 
state.  In  consequence  of  being  obstructed  in  some  measures  which  he 
considered  important,  and  of  his  now  really  declining  health,  he  resigned 
liis  office  in  January,  1748,  much,  it  is  said,  to  the  regret  of  the  king.  He 
ivas  kept  from  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  giddiness  and  deafness,  but  in 
1T51,  he  delirered  an  elegant  speech  in  favour  of  adopting  the  New  Style. 
His  declining  years,  though  now  and  then  brightened  by  flashes  of  wit  and 
merriment,  were  clouded  by  sickness  and  despondency.  He  died  on  the 
5Mth  of  March,  1778,  in  the  serenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  natural 
son,  to  whom  his  well-known  Letters  were  addressed,  died  fire  years  before 
him. 

By  his  wife,  Melosina  Sbhnlemberg,  Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  niece 
to  George  the  First's  mktress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  he  had  no  issue* 
After  much  opposition  from  Qeorge  II.,  wiio  pretended  to  found  his  objec- 
tion on  Chesterfield's  incessant  gambling,  this  German  lady  married  his 
lordship  in  1788.    Chesterfield  always  had  a  certain  taste  for  literature, 
and  a  partiality  for  the  society  of  Kterary  men ;  at  difllerent  times  of  his 
life   he  associated  with  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Voltaire, 
Montesqm'eu,  and  Algarotti.    He  patronised  Hammond,  a  poet  of  third-rate 
merit,  but  an  unfortunate,  amiable  man,  and  procured  him  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment.   In  his  intercourse  with  Samuel  Johnson,  he  gave  himself  lordly 
airs,  and  the  sturdy  doctor,  thinking  himself  slighted,  avenged  himself  in 
the  celebrated  letter  which  was  prefixed  \o  the  first  edition  of  his  Diction- 
ary.   His  Letters  to  his  Son,  which  appeared  the  year  aAer  his  death, 
were  never  intended  for  publication.    They  have  been  much  censured  for 
the  loose  morality  which  they  are  supposed  to  inculcate ;  but  still  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  show  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much 
practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  an  easy,  agreeable,  and  correct  style. 
His  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  papers  printed  in  ^  Fog's  Journal,'*  and 
**  Common  Sense,''  of  some  of  his  speeches  and  other  state  psipers,  and  a 
selection  from  his  Letters  to  his  Friends,  in  French  and  English,  together 
with  a  Biogmphical  Memoir,  written  by  his  friend  and  admirer.  Doctor 
Maty,  were  published  in  two  volumes,  4to,  in  1777.    A  third  volume,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  was  added  in  1778.    Chesterfield  also  wrote  Nos.  100 
and  101,  in  the  "  World,''  in  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  sundry 
copies  of  very  light  verses  which  appeared  in  Dodsley's  collection. 
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CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

R  DU  TERRAIL  DE  BAYARD,  esteoMd  bf 

contemporaries  the  model  of  soldien  and  men  d 

our,  and  denominated  7%6  knight  without  fear  a^ 

iout  reproach^  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 

ie  family  in  Daaphine.     He  was  with  Charles  THL 

be  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  where  be 

gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Foroooe. 

He  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Brescia  ;  and  there  lestoied 

to  the  daughters  of  his  host  two  thousand  pistoles,  which  their  mother  had 

directed  them  to  give  him  in  order  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  pins- 

dered ;  an  action  that  has  been  celebrated  by  many  historians.    At  his 

return  to  France,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  oi  E^uphine.    He 

fought  by  the  side  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Marignan ;  and  that  prince 

afterwards  insisted  on  being  knighted  by  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the 

ancient  knights.     The  Chevalier  Bayard  defended  Meziera  daring  six 

weeks,  against  Charles  V.'s  army.    In  1524,  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  (the 

(General  Bonivet  having  been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field,)  the 

conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though 

so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chief 

command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  posts  of 

greatest  difficulty  and  importance.    He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

men  at  arms ;  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example  to  sustaia 

the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rest  of  his 

countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.    But  in  this  service  he  received  a 
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wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal ;  and  being  unable 
to  continue  on  horseback,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  place  him  under  a 
tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  sword, 
which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  Qod ;  and 
in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
Christian,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  ex* 
pressed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight.  **  Pity  not  me,''  cried  the  high- 
spirited  cheyalier,  ^  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty:  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  against  their  king, 
their  country,  and  their  oath."  The  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon 
aAer,  manifested  his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  sorrow 
for  his  fate,  with  the  generosity  of  a  gaUant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he 
could  not  be  removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  not- 
withstanding their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several  generations  had  done, 
in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent 
to  his  relations ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that 
age»  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal 
hoDours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions  :  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native 
country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
meet  it. 
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EWIS  I^  CAMOENS,  a  fiunoos  Poitngnese  poet,  tie 
'  hanoar  of  whose  birth  is  claimed  by  di&rent  cities  But, 
according  to  N.  Antonia,  and  Manuel  Correa,  his  intimale 
friend,  he  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  1517.  EUa  £unily  was  d 
considerable  note,  and  originally  Spanish.  The  elder  bnusdi 
of  it,  according  to  Castera,  intermarried  with  the  blood  royal  of  PoitagaL 
Bat  the  younger  branch  had  the  superior  honour  to  produce  the  author  of 
the  Lusiad.  The  misfortunes  of  the  poet  began  early.  In  his  in&ncy, 
Simon  Yaz  de  Camoens*  his  father,  being  commander  of  a  Tessel,  wss 
shipwrecked  at  Qoa,  where,  with  his  life^,  die  greatest  part  of  his  f<Htiiiie 
was  lost.  His  mother,  howerer,  Anne  de  Macedo  of  Santaren,  prorided 
for  the  education  of  her  son  Lewis  at  the  uniTersity  of  Coimbra.  What 
he  acquired  there,  his  wtxrks  discover;  an  intimacy  with  the  classics,  equal 
to  that  of  Scaliger,  but  directed  by  ihe  taste  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope.  When 
he  left  the  university,  he  appeared  at  court*  He  was  handsome;  had 
sparkling  eyes,  with  the  finest  couiplexion ;  and  was  a  polished  scholai; 
which,  added  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  hie  disposition,  rendered  him  an 
accomplished  gentleman*  Courts  asai^the  scenes  of  intrigue ;  and  intrigoe 
was  fashionable  at  Lisbon.  But  the  particulars  of  the  amours  of  Gamoens 
are  unknown.  This  only  appears  t  he  had  aspired  above  his  rank,  for  he 
was  banished  from  the  court ;  and  in  several  of  his  sonnets  he  ascribes  hif 
misfortunes  to  love.  He  now  retired  to  his  mother's  friends  at  Santaren. 
Here  he  renewed  his  studies,  and  began  his  poem  on  the  discovery  of  Indo. 
Tohn  III.  at  this  time  prepared  an  armament  against  Africa.    Camoeoii 
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tired  of  his  inaedTe*  obflcaie  life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expedition,  and  die- 
plajed  hie  yalour  in  seyeral  rencounten.  In  a  nayal  engagement  with  th« 
Moon  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  conflict  of  boarding,  he  was  among 
the  foremost,  and  lost  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither  hurry  of  actual  serrice 
nor  the  dissipation  of  the  camp  could  stifle  his  genius.  He  continued  his 
Lusiad,  and  sererai  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets  were  written  in  Africa, 
where,  as  he  expressed  it, 

"  Ona  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  eword,  employed." 
The  &me  of  his  ralour  had  now  reached  the  court,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Lisbon.  But,  while  he  solicited  an  establishment 
which  he  had  merited  in  battle,  the  malignity  of  e^il  tongues  was  injuri 
ously  poured  upon  him.  Though  the  Uoom  of  his  youth  was  efliu^d  by 
IcMig  residence  under  the  scorching  sun-bearos  of  Africa,  and  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  some  gentlemen  of 
fiuniUes  of  the  first  rank,  where  he  had  formerly  visited.  Jealousy  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  its  resentment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  in  166B,  he  sailed  for  India,  with  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  return.  As  the  ship  left  the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Jhgrata  patria^ 
non  poiiiddns  oua  meal  **  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  possess  my 
bones  !"  But  he  knew  not  what  evils  in  the  East  would  awake  the  remem- 
brance of  his  native  fields.  When  Camoens  arrived  in  India,  a  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail  to  revenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  king  of  Pimenta. 
Without  any  rest  on  shore  after  his  long  voyage,  he  joined  this  armament, 
and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Alagada  islands  displayed  his  usual  bravery. 
In  1654,  he  attended  Yasconcello  in  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea.  Here, 
says  Faria,  as  Camoens  had  no  use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  his  pen. 
Nor  was  his  activity  confined  in  the  fleet  or  camp.  He  visited  Mount 
Felix  and  the  adjacent  inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  which  he  so  strongly 
pictures  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces  where  he  laments  the 
absence  of  his  mistress.  When  he  returned  to  Qoa,  he  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quillity which  enabled  him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  his  Epic  poem.  But 
this  serenity  v/as  interrupted,  perhaps,  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote 
some  satires  which  gave  ofllence ;  and,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Francisco 
Barreto,  he  was  banished  to  China.  The  accomplishments  of  Camoens 
soon  found  him  friends,  even  under  the  disgrace  of  banishment.  He  was. 
appointed  commissary  of  the  defunct  in  the  island  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese 
settlement  in  the  bay  of  Canton.  Here  he  continued  his  Lusiad ;  and 
here  also,  after  five  yeara'  residence,  he  acquired  a  fortune,  equal  to  his 
wishes*  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India ;  and 
Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Qoa,  resigned  his  charge.  In  a  ship, 
freighted  by  himself,  he  set  sail ;  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulf  near 
m  sks 
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the  mouth  of  the  riTorMehon  on  the  coast  of  Chiim.    Att  he  bad  tcqnwd 
was  lost ;  as  he  tells  tts  in  the  seventh  Lusiad. 

**  Now  biMt  witb  all  the  wealth  food  hope  eonld«i«feb 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave 

For  ever  loet ; 

My  life,  like  Judah's  heaTen-doom'd  king  of  yore,' 

By  miracle  prolong'd.**— 
His  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  swimmed  w^  tkesthsiE, 
were  all  that  he  possessed,  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shone. 
But  the  natives  gare  him  a  most  humane  reception  ;  nrhicli  he  has 
talised  in  that  beautiful  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth  Luaiad.  On  the 
of  the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  psabii«  wheat  &s 
Jews,  in  the  finest  strain  of  poetry,  are  represented  as  hanging  their  harpi 
on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  BiibykMi,  and  weeping  their  eEnl»  tnm  tfatt 
native  country.  Here  Camoens  continued  some  time,  till  an  oppoittuuty 
offered  to  cany  him  to  Oca.  When  he  arriyed  at  that  dty,  Don  Constan- 
tine  de  Braganiaf  the  viceroy,  admitted  him  into  intimate  friendabipy  aai 
Camoens  was  happy  till  Count  RodoiMlo  asstimed  die  govemoient.  Bat 
now,  those  who  had  formerly  procured  his  banishment,  exerted  all  their 
arts  against  him.  Bodondo,  when  he  entered  on  office,  pretoided  to  tethe 
friend  of  Camoens }  yet,  he  soon  after  suflbred  him  to  be  thrown  info  ^ 
common  prisoki.  Camoens,  however,  in  a  public  trial,  foUy  lefnted  eveij 
accusation  of  his  <  conduct  while  commissary  at  Macao,  and  his  eneonsi 
were  loaded  widi  ignominy.  But  Camoens  bad  some  creditors,  who  de- 
tained him  in  prison  a  consideieble  time,  till  the  gentlemen  of  Gtoa,  ashamed 
that  a  man  of  his  singular  merit  should  experience  such  treatment  among 
them,  set  him  at  liberty.  He  again  assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  aid 
received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a  character  at  ihia  time 
common  in  Portuguese  India.  Soon  after,  Pedro  Barreto,  appointed  geve^ 
nor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala,  by  high  promises,  allured  the  poet  to  attend  him 
thither.  Though  the  otily  motive  of  Barreto  was,  to  retain  the  conversa- 
tion of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least  care  t6  render  the  life  of  his 
guest  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his  treatment,  and  a  considerable  time 
having  elapsed  in  vain  dependence  upon  Barreto,  Camoens  resolved  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  A  ship,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  at  tha 
time  touched  at  Sofala,  and  several  gentlemen  who  were  on  board  wero 
desirous  that  Camoens  should  accompany  them.  But  to  prevent  this,  the 
•  governor  ungenerously  charged  him  with  a  debt  for  board.  Anthony  de 
Cabra,  however,  and  Hector  de  Syiveyra,  paid  the  demand ;  and  **Camoens, 
says  Faria,  and  the  honour  of  Barreto,  were  sold  together.'*  After  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in  1669,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unhappy 
even  in  his  arrival,  for  the  pestilence  then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented 
his  pubKcafion  for  three  years.  At  hist,  in  1672,  he  printed  his  Lusiad, 
which,  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book,  in  a  moM  elegant  turn  tit  eompfi- 
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ment,  be  addressed  to  King  SebaBtian,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.    The 
king,  says  the  French  translatort  was  so  pleased  with  his  merit,  that  he 
g^ve  the  author  a  pension  of  four  thousand  reals,  on  condition  that  he 
should  reside  at  court.     But  this  salary,  says  the  same  writer,  was  with« 
drawn  by  Cardinal  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  lost 
by  Sebastian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.     Though  Henry  was  the  great  patron 
of  one  species  of  literature,  yet  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  was  utterly  neg- 
lected by  him,  and,  under  his  inglorious  reign,  died  in  all  the  misery  of 
poverty.     By  some,  it  is  said,  he  died  in  an  almshouse.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  even  the  certainty  of  subsistence,  which  these  houses 
provide.     He  had  a  black  servant,  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  who  had 
long  experienced  his  master's  humanity.     This  grateful  Indian,  a  native 
of  Java,  who,  according  to  some  writers,  saved  his  master's  life  in  the  ship- 
wreck, begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on 
whom  Qod  had  bestowed  those  talents,  which  tend  to  erect  the  spirit  of  a 
degenerate  age.    To  the  eye  of  a  careful  observer,  the  fitte  of  Camoens 
throws  great  light  on  that  of  his  country,  and  will  appear  strictly  connected 
with  it.    The  same  ignorance,  the  same  despicable  spirit,  which  sufiered 
Camoens  to  depend  on  alms,  sunk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  the  most 
abject  vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a  conquered  nation.    While  the  gran- 
dees were  blind  to  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it 
with  a  pungency  of  grief  which  hastened  his  exit.    In  one  of  his  letters  he 
has  these  remarkable  words :  Em  8im  accaberey  d  rufo,"  &c,    *'  I  am  end- 
ing the  course  of  my  life ;  the  world  will  witness  how  I  have  loved  my  coun^ 
try.     I  have  returned,  not  only  to  die;  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  h«r«'^ 
In  this  unhappy  situation,  in  1769,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the  year  after 
the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Sebastiap,  died  Lewis  de  Camoens,  the  greatest 
literary  genius  ever  produced  in  Portugal  ^  a  man  equal  in  martial  couragts 
and  honour  tQ.her  greatest  heroes.    And  he  was  buried  in  a  manner  suitat* 
ble  to  the  poverty  in  which  he  died.    The  Lusiad  has  been  translated  onee 
into  Latin,  twice  into  Italian,  once  into  French,  four  times  into  fipanififa, 
and  once  into  English,  by. Mr.  Mickle.    Bapin,  however,  has  critioiaed  iU 
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jHARLES  xn.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  m  ItSBSL  bj 
hiB  father's  will,  the  administiatioQ  was  lodged  in  the  hasdi 
of  the  Clueen-dowager  Eleonora  with  fi^e  senatora,  till  the 
yoang  prince  was  eighteen  ;  but  he  was  declared  major  it 
fifteen,  by  the  states  conrened  at  Stockholm.  The  begia* 
ning  of  his  administration  raised  no  fovoaiable  ideas  of 
him,  as  he  was  thought  both  by  Swedes  and  foreigners  to  be  a  pemn  of 
mean  capacity.  But  the  difficulties  that  gathered  round  him  soon  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  real  character.  Frederick  Y .,  king  of 
Denmark,  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  the 
Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  presuming  on  his  youth,  conspired  his  ruin  almost 
at  the  same  instant.  Their  measures  alarming  the  council,  they  were  for 
diverting  the  storm  by  negotiations ;  but  Charles,  with  a  grave  lesofaitkii 
that  astonished  them,  said,  ^  I  am  resolved  never  to  enter  upon  an  unjust 
war,  nor  to  put  an  end  to  a  just  one,  but  by  the  destruction  of  my  enemies. 
My  resolution  is  fixed ;  I  will  attack  the  first  who  shall  declare  against  me; 
and  when  I  have  conquered  him,  I  may  hope  to  strike  a  terror  into  the 
rest."  The  old  counsellors  received  his  orders  with  admiratioD ;  and  were 
still  more  surprised,  when  they  saw  him  on  a  sudden  renounce  all  tiie 
enjoyments  of  a  court,  reduce  his  table  to  the  utmost  frugality,  dress  like 
a  common  soldier,  and,  full  of  the  ideas  of  Alexander  and  Cssar,  propose 
those  two  conquerors  for  his  models  in  every  thing  but  their  vices.  The 
king  of  Denmark  began  by  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
stein.  Upon  this,  Charles  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Denmark ;  sod 
made  such  a  progress,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  thought  it  best  to  accept 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1700.  He  next  r^isolved  to  advance 
against  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  blocked  up  Riga.  He  had  no  aoooer 
given  orders  for  his  troops  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  than  he  leoeiitl 
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advice  that  Narva,  whero  Count  Horne  was  governor,  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Muscovites.  This  made  him  alter  his  mea- 
sures, and  move  toward  the  czar ;  and  at  Narva  he  gained  a  surprising 
victory,  which  cost  him  not  above  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Muscovites  wero  forced  to  retire  from  the  provinces  they  had  invaded. 
He  pursued  his  conquests,  till  he  penetrated  as  far  as  where  the  diet  of 
Poland  was  sitting ;  when  he  made  them  declare  the  throne  of  Poland 
vacant,  and  elected  Stanislaus  their  king :  then  making  himself  master  of 
Saxony,  he  obliged  Augustus  himself  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  acknowledge  Stanislaus  by  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  accession. 
All  Europe  was  surprised  with  the  expeditious  finishing  of  this  great  nego- 
tiation, but  more  at  the  disinterestedness  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  satis- 
fied himself  with  the  bare  reputation  of  this  victory,  without  demanding 
an  inch  of  ground  for  enlarging  his  dominions.  Afler  thus  reducing  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  peace,  placing  a  new  king  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
having  humbled  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  protected  the  Lutheran 
religion,  Charles  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Muscovy  to  dethrone  the  czar. 
He  quickly  obliged  the  Muscovites  to  abandon  Poland,  pursued  them  into 
their  own  country,  and  won  several  battles  over  them.  The  czar,  disposed 
to  peace,  made  some  proposals ;  Charles  only  answered,  "  I  will  treat  with 
the  czar  at  Moscow."  When  this  haughty  answer  was  brought  to  Peter, 
he  said,  "  My  brother  Charles  still  affects  to  act  the  Alexander^  but  I 
flatter  myself  he  will  not  find  in  me  a  Darius. ^^  The  event  justified  him ; 
for  the  Muscovites,  already  beaten  into  discipline,  and  under  a  prince  of 
such  talents  as  Peter,  entirely  destroyed  the  Swedish  army  at  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Pultowa,  July  8,  1709 ;  on  which  decisive  day,  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  nine  years'  labour,  and  of  almost  a  hundred  battles  1  The 
king  with  a  small  troop,  pursued  by  the  Muscovites,  passed  the  Boristhenes 
to  Oczakow  in  the  Turkish  territories:  and  from  thence,  through  desert 
countries,  arrived  at  Bender ;  where  the  Sultan,  when  informed  of  his 
arrival,  sent  ordere  for  accommodating  him  in  the  best  manner,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard.  Near  Bender,  Charles  built  a  house,  and  intrenched 
himself;  and  had  with  him  eighteen  hundred  men,  who  were  all  clothed 
and  fed,  with  their  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  signior.  Here  he 
formed  a  design  of  turning  the  Ottoman  arms  upon  his  enemies ;  and  is 
said  to  have  had  a  promise  from  the  vizir  of  being  sent  into  Muscovy  with 
two  hundred  thousand  men.  While  he  remained  here,  he  insensibly  ac* 
quired  a  taste  for  books :  he  read  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine, 
with  the  works  of  Despreaux,  whose  satires  he  relished,  but  did  not  much 
admire  his  other  works.  When  he  read  that  passage  in  which  the  author 
represents  Alexander  as  a  fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.  Ue 
sometimes  played  at  chess :  but  when  he  lecovered  of  his  wounds,  he 
renewed  his  fatigues  in  exercising  his  men ;  he  tired  three  horses  a  day; 
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and  those  who  courted  his  fiiTour  were  all  day  i&  their  boots.  To  diapoM 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  this  war,  he  detached  about  eight  haodreJ  Poles  aad 
Cossacks  of  his  retinue,  with  orders  to  pass  the  Neister,  and  to  observe 
what  passed  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  Muscovite  troops,  dispeised 
-in  those  quarters,  fell  immediately  upon  this  little  company,  and  pnrsoed 
them  even  to  the  territories  of  the  grand  signior.  This  was  what  Chaiks 
expected.  His  ministers  at  the  Porte  excited  the  Turks  to  Tengeanoe ;  bat 
the  czar's  money  removed  all  difficulties,  and  Charles  found  htmaelf  in  a 
manner  prisoner  among  the  Tartars.  He  imagined  the  sultan  was  igoonat 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  grand  vizir.  Poniatowsky  undenodc  to  make  his 
complaints  to  the  grand  signior.  The  sultan,  in  answer,  some  days  after, 
sent  Charles  five  Arabian  horses,  one  of  which  was  covered  wkh  a  saddle 
and  housing  of  great  riches ;  with  an  obliging  letter,  but  conceived  in  such 
general  terms,  as  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  the  minister  had  done  nothiLg 
without  the  sultan's  consent ;  Charles  therefore  refused  them.  Ponialowskj 
had  the  courage  to  form  a  design  of  deposing  the  grand  vizir ;  who  ac- 
cordingly was  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  and  banished.  The 
seal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Numan  Cuproughly:  who  peisnaded  his 
master  that  the  law  forbade  him  to  invade  the  czar,  who  had  done  him  no 
injury;  but  to  suocour  the  king  of  Sweden  as  |in  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  He  accordingly  sent  him  eight  hundred  pursea,  every  one  of 
which  amounted  to  five  hundred  crowns,  and  advised  him  to  return  peace- 
ably to  his  own  dominions.  Charles  rejected  this  advice,  threatening  to 
hang  up  the  bashaws,  and  shave  the  beards  of  any  janisariea  who  bronght 
him  such  messages ;  and  sent  word,  that  he  should  depend  upon  the  grand 
Siguier's  promise,  and  hoped  to  re-enter  Poland  as  a  conqueror  with  an 
army  of  Turks.  After  various  intrigues  at  the  Porte,  an  order  was  aent  lo 
attack  this  head  ofiroih  as  he  was  called,  and  to  take  him  either  alive  or 
dead.  He  stood  a  siege  in  his  house,  with  forty  domestics,  against  the 
Turkish  army ;  killed  no  less  than  twenty  janisaries  with  his  own  hand ; 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  on  a  very  unnecessary  and  unwmnaa^ 
able  occasion.  But  the  house  being  set  on  fire,  and  himself  wounded,  he 
was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Adrianople ;  where  the  grand  aignior 
gave  him  audience,  and  promised  to  make  good  all  the  damages  he  had 
sustained.  At  kst,  after  a  stay  of  above  five  years,  he  left  Turkey;  and, 
having  disguised  himself,  traversed  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
Germany,  attended  only  by  one  person :  and  in  sixteen  days'  riding,  during 
which  time  he  never  went  to  bed,  came  to  Stiaknnd  at  midnight,  Novem- 
ber 21, 1714.  His  boots  were  cut  from  his  swollen  legs,  md  he  was  pat 
to  bed ;  where,  when  he  had  slept  some  hours,  the  first  thing  he  did 
to  review  his  troops,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications*  He  i 
out  orders  that  veiy  day,  to  renew  the  war  with  more  vigoor  than  ever. 
But  affidrs  were  now  much  changed :  Augustus  had  recovered  the  thrans 
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of  Poland;  Sweden  had  Iob/l  many  pf^it?  provinces*  and  was  without 
money,  trade,  credit*  ox  troops*.  The.  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  seized 
the  island  of  Rugen»  and  besieged  him  in  Stralsund,  which  surrendered ; 
but  Charles  escaped  toCarelsproon.  But  while  his  country  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  so  many  princes,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  al)  Eu- 
rope, marched  into  Norway  with,  twenty  thousand  men.  A  very  few 
Danes  might  have  stopped  the  Swedish  army ;  but  such  a  quick  invasion 
they  could  not  foresee..  Europe  was  yet  more  at  a  loss  to  find  the  czar  so 
quiet,  and  not  making  a  descent  upon  Sweden,  as  he  had  before  agreed 
with  his  allies.  This  inaction  was  the  consequence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
designs,  and  :at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of  any  that  were  ever 
formed  by  the  invagination  of  man.  In  short,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for 
a  reconciliation  with  the  czar ;  for  replacing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of 
Poland ;  and  setting  James  U.'s  son  upon  that  of  Britain ;  besides  restoring 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  his  dominions.  Charles,  pleased  with  these  grand 
ideaip,  though  without  building  much  upon  them,  gave  his  minister  leave 
to  act  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  was  going  to  make  a  second 
attempt  upon  Norway  in  J718 ;  and  he  flattered  himself  with  being  master 
of  that  kingdom  in  six  months :  but  while  he  was  examining  the  works  at 
Fredericshall,  a  place  of  gieat  strength,  and  which  is  reckoned  the  key  of 
that  kingdom,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  frqm  the  enemy,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally believed ;  though  it  has  been  also  reported,  that  he  fell  by  the  trea- 
chery of  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  had  been  bribed  for  that  purpose. 
Charles  experienced  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  without 
being  softened  by  the  one,  or  disturbed  by  the  other ;  but  he  was  a  man 
rather  extraordinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  He 
was  honoured  by  the  Turks  for  his  rigid  abstinence  from  wine,  and  his 
regularity  in  attending  public  devotion.  As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and 
of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  fine  open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fair 
complexion,  a  handsome  nose,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harsh  and  austere,  not  to  say  savage :  and  as  to  religion, 
he  was  indiflbrent  towards  all,  though  exteriorly  a  Lutheran,  and  a  strong 
believer  in  predestination.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  his  character. 
No  dangers,  however  great,  made  the  least  impression  upon  him.  When 
a  horse  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  in  1700,  he 
leaped  nimbly  upon  fresh  ones,  saying,  TTiete  people  ^find  me  exercise. 
One  day,  when  be  was.  dictating  letters  to  a  secretary,  a  bomb  fell  through 
the  roof  into  the  next  room  of  the  house,  where  they  were  sitting.  The 
secretary,  terrified  lest  the  house  should  come  down  upon  them,  let  his  pen 
drop  out  of  his  hand :  What  ie  the  matter?  says  the  king  calmly.  The 
secretary  could  only  reply,  Jlh^  str,  the  bomb. — 7%e  bomb  I  says  the  king 
tdhat  has  the  bomb  to  do  with  what  lam  dictating  to  youf  Oo  on. 
He  preserved  more  humanity  than  is  usually  found  among  conquerors. 
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Oiiee  in  the  middle  of  an  action,  finding  a  young  Swedish  officer  wounded 
and  nnaUe  to  march,  he  obliged  the  office^to  take  his  horse,  and  oontiiiiied 
to  command  his  infantry  on  foot.  The  Princess  Luboinirski,  who  wii 
Tery  mnch  in  the  interest  and  good  graces  of  Aagostns,  iklling  by  acddest 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  set  at  Ubertj; 
saying,  '*  He  did  not  make  war  with  wamen.^*  One  day,  near  Leipsic,  a 
peasant  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  with  a  complaint  against  a  grenadier, 
that  he  had  robbed  him  of  certain  eatables  provided  for  himself  and  his 
fiunily.  ^  Is  it  tme,  said  Charles  sternly,  that  you  have  robbed  this  mao  T 
The  soldier  replied,  **  Sir,  I  have  not  done  near  so  much  harm  to  this  man, 
as  your  majesty  has  done  to  his  master ;  for  yon  have  taken  firam  Augus- 
tus a  kingdom^  whereas  I  have  only  taken  from  this  poor  scoundrel  m  dot- 
ner»**  Charles  made  the  peasant  amends,  and  pardoned  the  soUier  ion  ha 
firmness :  ^  However,  my  friend,  (adds  he,)  you  will  do  well  to  reooUect, 
that  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Augustus,  I  did  not  take  it  for  myself." 
Though  Charles  lived  hardly  himself,  a  soldier  did  not  fear  to  remonstnte 
to  him  against  some  bread,  which  was  very  black  and  mouldy,  and  which 
yet  was  the  only  provision  the  troops  had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it, 
and  calmly  eat  it  up ;  saying,  ^  That  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  thtt  it 
might  be  eaten."  He  wrote  some  observations  on  war,  and  on  his  ovm 
campaigns  from  1700  to  1700 ;  but  the  manuscript  was  lost  at  the  nnfvitii- 
nate  battle  of  Puhowa. 
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CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN. 

i^HRISTINA  ALEXANDRA,  daughter  of  Gostavus  Adol* 
I  phus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1626 ;  and  sacceeded  to 
[  the  crown  in  1688,  when  only  seven  years  of  age.  This 
^  princess  discovered  even  in  her  infancy,  what  she  afterward 
^  expressed  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  antipathy  for  the 
employments  and  conversations  of  women ;  and  she  had  the  natural  awk- 
wardness of  a  man  with  respect  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  &11 
to  their  share.  She  was  fond  of  violent  exercises,  and  such  amusements 
as  consist  in  feats  of  strength  and  activity.  She  had  also  both  ability  and 
taste  for  abstracted  speculations ;  and  amused  herself  with  language  and 
the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  legislature  and  government.  She  derived 
her  knowledge  of  ancient  history  from  its  source ;  and  Polybius  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  her  fiivourite  authors.  As  she  was  the  sovereign  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  most  of  the  princes  in  Europe  aspired  to  her  bed.  Among 
her  suitors  were  the  Prince  of.  Denmark,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Don  John 
of  Austria;  Sigismund  of  Rokocci,  Count  and  General  of  Cassovia; 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland;  John  Casimir,  his  brother;  and  Charles 
Gustavus,  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  son  of  the  great  Gustavus's  sister, .  and 
consequently  her  first  cousin.  To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to  all  his 
rivals,  she  refused  her  hand;  but  she  caused  him  to  be  appointed  her  suc- 
cessor by  the  states.  Political  interests,  differences  of  religion,  and  con- 
trariety of  manners,  furnished  Christina  with  pretences  for  rejecting  all 
her  suitors ;  but  her  true  motives  were  the  love  of  independence,  and  a 
strong  aversion  she  had  conceived  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the  marriage 
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yoke.  ^  Do  not  force  me  to  many»  (said  she  to  the  states,)  for  if  I  ikooU 
hare  a  sod,  it  is  Dot  more  probable  that  be  should  be  an  AoguaHis  than  i 
Nero/'  An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  which  gate 
her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  displaying  the  strength  and  eqnaDiouty 
of  her  mind.  As  she  was  at  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm,  tsnst- 
ing  at  divine  service  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a  poor  wnich, 
who  was  disordered  in  hia  mind,  came  lo  the  place  with  a  design  to  aas» 
sinate  her.  This  man,  who  was  in  the  foil  vigour  of  his  age,  chose«  fir 
the  execution  of  his  design,  the  moment  in  which  the  assembly  was  per- 
forming what  in  the  Swedish  church  is  called  an  ad  qf  reeoOedum;  a 
silent  and  separate  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  each  individoal  kneelisf 
and  hiding  the  face  with  She  h^id.  Taking  this  opportanity,  he  mah^ 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  bahistrade  within  which  the  queen  was 
upon  her  knees.  The  Baron  Braki,  chief  justice  of  Sweden,  was  aJanned, 
and  cried  out ;  and  the  guards  crossed  their  partisans,  to  prevent  his  cool- 
ing further ;  but  he  struck  them  furiously  on  one  side ;  leaped  over  tk 
barrier ;  and,  being  then  close  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow  at  her  with  a 
knife  which  he  had  concealed  without  a  sheath  in  his  sleeve.  The  qneea 
avoided  the  blow,  and  pushed  the  captain  of  her  guards,  who  inslantlj 
threw  himself  upon  the  assassin,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair.  AR  thk 
happened  in  a  moment.  The  man  was  known  to  be  mad,  and  thereto 
nobody  supposed  he  had  any  accomplices  :  they  therefore  contented  themr 
selves  with  locking  him  up  ;  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devotion  with- 
out the  least  emotion.  One  of  the  great  affiurs  that  emplojred  ChzistiDa, 
while  she  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  whiek 
many  clashing  interests  were  to  be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  8Soe^ 
tained.  It  was  concluded  in  October,  1648.  The  success  of  the  Swedisk 
arms  rendered  Christina  the  arbitress  of  this  treaty;  at  least  as  to  the 
affiiirs  of  Sweden,  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  possession  of  manj 
important  countries.  No  public  event  of  importance  took  place  during  the 
rest  of  Christina's  reign ;  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  troohks 
at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  effect  of  chance ;  but  it  mig^t  abo  be 
the  effect  of  a  good  administration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  qneen ; 
and  the  k>ve  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  as  to  this  detenninstios. 
Her  reign  was  that  of  learning  and  genius.  She  drew  about  her,  wherem 
she  was,  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  her  time ;  Grotios,  Paacbal, 
Bochart,  Desoaites,  Gaasendi,  Saumaise,  Natide,  Yosaius,  Heinsiiis,  Meibott, 
Scudery,  Menage,  Lucas,  Holstenius,  Lambedns»  Bayie,  Madam  Dadefi 
Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never  fitil  to  immortaUze  the  priooe 
who  protects  them  (  and  almost  ail  these  iilostrions  pexsons  have  oelebnted 
Christina*  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  other  literary  prodoctioos :  whick 
Ibna  a  general  mass  of  testimonials,  that  may  be  considered  as  a  solid  bsaii 
of  reputation.    Christina,  howevery  may  be  justly  oensnrsd  with  want  ct 
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taste,  in  not  properly  distinguishing  merit  i  particularly  the  superiority  of 
Descartes^  whom  she  disgusted,  and  at  last  wholly  neglected.  The  rapid 
fortune  which  the  adFentnrer  Michon,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourdelot, 
acquired  hy  her  countenance  and  liberality,  was  also  a  great  scandal  to 
literature.  He  had  no  pretensions  to  learning;  and  though  sprightly,  was 
yet  indecent.  He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  leaned  Sanmaise ;  and,  for 
a  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it,  making  learning  the  ol^ect  of  his  ridi- 
cule, and  exacting  from  Christina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weakness  and 
inconstancy  of  her  sex;  for  with  respect  to  this  roan,  she  showed  herself 
to  be  weak  and  inconstant.  At  last  she  was  compelled,  by  the  puUic  in- 
dlgnation,  to  banish  this  unworthy  minion ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  her  regard  for  him  was  at  an  end.  She  was  ashamed  id  the  &rour 
she  had  shown  him;  and,  in  a  short  time,  thought  of  him  with  hatred  and 
contempt.  This  Bonrdelot,  during  his  ascendency  over  the  queen,  had 
supplanted  Count  Magnus  de  la  G&ardie,  sen  of  the  canstahle  of  Sweden, 
who  was  a  relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of  Christina*  M.  de 
Motteville,  who  had  seen  him  ambassador  in  France,  says,  in  his  memoirs, 
that  he  spoke  of  his  queen  in  terms  so  passionate  and  respectful,  that  every 
one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  be  more  ardent  and  tender  than  a 
mere  sense  of  duty  can  produce.  This  noUeman  fell  into  disgiace  because 
he  showed  an  inclination  to  govern ;  while  M.  Bouidelot  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  to  amuse ;  and  concealed,  under  the  unsuspected  cha- 
racter of  a  droll,  the  real  ascendency  which  he  exercised  over  the  queen's 
mind.  About  this  time, an  accident  happened  to  Christina,  which  brought 
her  into  still  greater  danger  than  that  which,  has  already  been  related. 
Having  ordered  some  ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of  Stockholm, 
she  went  to  see  them  when  finished ;  and  as  she  was  going  on  board,  across 
a  narrow  phmk,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  and  drew 
the  queen  with  him  into  the  sea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  ninety  feet 
deep.  Anthony  Steinberg,  the  queen's  first  equerry,  instantly  threw  him- 
self into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe,  and,  with  such  assistance  as  was 
given  him,  got  the  queen  ashore :  during  the  time  of  this  accident,  her 
recollection  was  such,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water,  she 
cried,  **  Take  care  of  the  admiral.*'  When  she  was  got  out  of  the  water, 
she  discovered  no  emotion  either  by  her  gestuse  or  countenance ;  and  she 
dined  the  same  day  iq  public,  where  she  gsv6  a  humorous  account  of  her 
adventure.  But,  though  at  first  she  was  fond  of  the  power  and  splendour 
of  royalty,  yet  she  began  at  length  to  feel  that  it  embarrassed  her ;  and  the 
same  love  o(  independence,  which  had  determined  her  against  marriage, 
at  length  made  her  weary  of  her  crown.  At  last  she  resolved  to  abdicate ; 
and,in  1M%  communicated  her  resolution  to  the  senate.  The  senate  sea- 
*  louriy  remonslrated  against  it,' and  were  joined  by  die  people;  and  even 
by cWlesGhifltavw himself, who:ifas«Dsuceeed  her;  she  yielded lothsif 
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impoitunitiest  and  continaed  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasore  to  the  will  of  the 
puhlic,  till  1064,  when  she  carried  her  design  into  execution.  It  appean 
by  one  of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom  she  pat  great  confidence,  that 
she  had  meditated  this  project  for  more  than  eight  years ;  and  that  she  had 
communicated  it  to  him  fire  years  before  it  took  place.  The  ceremony  of 
her  abdication  was  a  mournful  solemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  sadness, 
in  which  scarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.  She  contiDaed  firm  and 
composed  through  the  whole ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  OTer,  prepared  to  re- 
move to  a  country  more  farouraUe  to  science  than  Sweden  was.  Concern- 
ing the  merit  of  this  action,  the  world  has  always  been  divided  in  opinion; 
it  has  been  condemned  alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  trifler 
and  the  sage.  It  was  admired,  however,  by  the  great  Conde :  **  How  great 
was  the  magnanimity  of  this  princess,  (said  he,)  who  could  so  easily  give 
up  that  for  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  continually  destrojring  each 
other,  and  which  so  many  throughout  their  whole  lives  pursue  without 
attaining  !*'  It  appears,  by  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  that  the  abdication 
of  Christina  was  at  that  time  the  universal  topic  of  speculation  and  debate 
in  France.  Christina,  besides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion; 
an  act  universally  approved  by  one  party,  and  censured  by  another ;  the 
Papists  triumphed,  and  the  Protestants  were  ofiended.  No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  ever  showed  so  much  joy  upon  being  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  as  Christina  did  in  quitting  hers.  When  she  came  to  a  littk 
brook,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  she  got  out  of  her  cai^ 
riage ;  and  leaping  to  the  other  side,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy,  **  At 
last  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden,  whither,  I  hope,  I  shall  never  return.*' 
She  dismissed  her  women,  and  laid  aside  the  habit  of  her  sex :  **  I  would 
become  a  man,  (said  she,)  yet  I  do  not  love  men  because  they  are  men,  but 
because  they  are  not  women."  She  made  her  abjuration  at  Braasels : 
where  she  saw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after  his  defection,  made  that  city 
his  asylum.  ^  Cousin,  (said  she,)  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago^ 
that  we  should  have  met  at  this  distance  from  our  countries  ?" — ^The  incon- 
stancy of  Christina's  temper  appeared  in  her  going  continually  from  place 
to  place:  from  Brussels  she  went  to  Rome ;  from  Borne  to  France,  and 
from  France  she  returned  to  Rome  again  ;  after  this  she  went  to  Sweden, 
where  she  was  not  very  well  received ;  from  Sweden  she  went  to  Ham* 
burgh,  where  she  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome  ;  from 
Rome  she  returned  to  Hamburgh ;  and  again  to  Sweden,  where  she  was 
still  worse  received  than  before ;  upon  which  she  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
and  from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended  another  journey  to 
Sweden :  but  it  did  not  take  place,  any  more  than  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, where  Cromwell  did  not  seem  well  disposed  to  receive  her ;  and  after 
many  wanderings,  and  many  purposes  of  wandering  still  more,  ahe  at  kst 
died  at  Rome*  in  1680.    Her  journeys  to  Sweden,  however  had  motives 
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of  necessity ;  for  her  appointments  were  Tory  ill  paid,  though  the  states 
often  confirmed  them  after  her  abdication :  but  to  other  places  she  was  led 
merely  by  a  roring  disposition ;  and,  what  is  more  to  her  discredit,  she 
always  disturbed  the  quiet  of  erery  place  she  came  into,  by  exacting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect, 
after  resigning  it ;  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  place, 
and  by  continuaUy  exciting  and  fomenting  intrigues  of  state.  She  was, 
indeed,  always  too  busy,  even  when  she  was  upon  the  throne ;  for  there 
was  no  oTent  in  Europe  in  which  she  was  not  ambitious  of  acting  a  prin- 
cipal part.  During  the  troubles  in  France,  by  the  faction  called  the 
Frondif  she  wrote  with  great  eagerness  to  all  the  interested  parties,  offi- 
ciously offering  her  mediation  to  reconcile  their  interests,  and  calm  their 
passions,  the  secret  springs  of  which  it  was  altogether  impossible  she 
should  know.  This  was  first  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a  ridi- 
culous, behayiour.  During  her  residence  in  France  she  gaTo  universal 
disgust,  not  only  by  yiolating  all  the  customs  of  the  country,  but  by  prac- 
tising others  directly  opposite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court  with 
the  greatest  rudeness :  when  they  came  to  embrace  her,  she,  being  in 
man's  habit,  cried  out,  ''What  a  strange  eagerness  have  these  women  to 
kiss  me !  Is  it  because  I  look  like  a  man  !"  But  though  she  ridiculed 
the  manners  of  the  French  court,  she  was  very  solicitous  to  enter  into  its 
intrigues.  Louis  XIY.,  then  very  young,  was  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mancini,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine.  *  Christina  flattered  their  passion, 
and  offered  her  service.  **  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant ;  (said  she,)  if 
you  love,  you  must  marry/*  The  murder  of  Monaldeschi  is,  to  this  hour, 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the  expressions 
constantly  used  by  Christina  in  her  letters,  with  respect  to  those  with  whom 
she  was  ofiended ;  for  she  scarce  ever  signified  her  displeasure  without 
threatening  the  life  of  the  offender.  **  If  you  fail  in  your  duty,  (said  she 
to  her  secretary,  whom  she  sent  to  Stockholm,  after  her  abdication,)  not  all 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Sweden  shall  save  your  life,  though  you  should 
take  shelter  in  his  arms."  A  musician  having  quitted  her  service  for  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  she  was  so  transported  with  rage  as  to  disgrace 
herself  by  these  words,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand :  "  He  lives 
only  for  me;  and  if  he  does  not  sing  for  me,  he  shall  not  sing  long  for 
anybody."  Bayle  was  also  threatened  for  having  said  that  the  letter 
which  Christina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was 
**  a  remain  of  Protestantism ;"  but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and 
submission.  Upon  the  whole,  she  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon 
mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities  ;  which,  however  they  might  excite 
fear  and  respect,  were  by  no  means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  taste,  parts, 
and  learning ;  she  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne ;  great  in  private  life; 
firm  in  misfortunes ;  impatient  of  contradiction ;  and,  except  in  her  bve 
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of  letters,  inconttant  in  her  iDclinatioiit.  The  most  lemarkaUe  instance 
of  this  fickleness  is,  that  after  she  had  abdicated  the  crown  of  Swedes, 
she  intrigned  for  that  of  Poknd.  She  was,  in  eyery  action  and  pmsak, 
Tiolent  and  ardent  in  the  highest  degree ;  impetnoos  in  her  desires,  dieid- 
All  in  her  resentment,  and  fickle  in  her  conduct.  She  aajrs  of  hei8eif,thit 
^  she  was  mistmstfiil,  ambitioas,  passumate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemp- 
tuons,  satirical,  incredulons,  ondeYoat,  of  an  ardent  and  yiolent  temper, 
and  extremely  amorons ;''  a  diqpositioii,  howerer,  to  which,  if  she  mty  be 
believed,  her  pride  and  her  ▼irtne  were  always  superior.  In  geoenl 
her  fiulings  were  those  of  her  own  sex,  and  her  Tiitnes  those  of  tiit 
other 
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ONSTANTINE  L,  stmiairied  tub  orkat,  thd 
first  emperor  of  the  Romans  who  embraced 
Christianity.    Ehr.  Anderson,  in  his  Royal  Ge- 
(lakes  him  not  only  a  native  of  Britain,  but  the 
itish  princess.    It  is  certain  that  his  father,  Con- 
loras,  was  at  York,  when,  lipon  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian,  he  shared  the  Roman  empire  with  Oalerius  Maximinns,  in  805, 
and  that  he  died  in  York,  in  d06 ;  having  first  caused  hiis  son  Constantino 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army,  and  by  the  Britons.    Oalerius  at 
first  refused  to  admit  Constantino  to  his  father's  share  in  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  after  having  lost  several  battles,  he  consented  in  806.    Maxen- 
tios,  who  succeeded  Oalerius,  opposed  him  :  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himself  in  the  Tiber.    The  senate  then  declared  Constantino ^r«/  Angus- 
tus,  and  Licinius  his  associate  in  the  empire,  in  818.     These  princes  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of  the  Christians ;  but  soon 
after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Constantino's  renown,  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  him,  and  renewed  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians. 
This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the  emperors ;  and  a  battle,  in  which 
Constantine  was  victorious.     A  short  peace  ensued ;  but  Licinius  having 
shamefully  violated  tho  treaty,  the  war  was  renewed ;  when  Constantine 
totally  defeating  him,  he  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled,  in  828.    Constantine,  now  become  sole  master  of  the  whole 
empire,  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  Christianity  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state ;  for  which  purpose,  he  convoked  several  ecclesiastical 
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^^ranciis :  bot  finding  he  was  likely  to  meet  yHth  great  oppoaitioQ  &am  tlie 
XHigan  interest  at  Rome,  he  conceired  the  design  of  founding  a  newcitj,to 
^l)e  the  capital  of  his  Christian  empire.  The  glory  Constantine  had  acquired, 
l>y  establishing  the  Christian  religion,  was  tarnished  by  the  part  he  took  is 
^e  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  Ajrians,  towards  the  close  of  his  leign, 
mgainst  their  Christian  brethren  who  differed  from  them.  Sednced  bjEi- 
aebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banished  scToral  eminent  prelates :  soon  tfter 
"which  he  died,  ▲.  n.  887,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  thiity-fint 
of  his  reign.  Constantine  was  chaste,  pious,  laborious,  and  indefittigaUe ; 
a  great  general,  successful  in  war,  and  deserving  his  success  by  his  nkm 
and  genius ;  a  protector  of  the  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  liii 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Augustus,  we  shall  find  thit  ht 
Tuined  idolatry,  by  the  same  address  that  the  other  used  to  destroy  libeitj. 
Like  Augustus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire ;  bat  less  skilfiil, 
he  could  not  give  it  the  same  stability  :  he  weakened  the  body  of  the  atits 
by  giving  it  a  second  head  in  Constantinople ;  and  transporting  the  ocntie 
of  motion  and  strength  too  near  the  eastern  extremity,  he  left  without  hot, 
and  almost  without  life,  the  western  parts,  which  soon  became  a  pi^  to  the 
barbarians.  The  Ptigans  were  too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  justice. 
Eutropius  says,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal  to  t^ 
most  accomplished  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  meanest.  The  yoonger 
Victor,  who  makes  him  to  have  reigned  more  than  thirty-one  years,  pre- 
tends, that  in  the  first  ten  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  twelve  succeeding 
ones  a  robber ;  and  in  the  last  ten  a  spendthrift.  It  is  easy  to  perceire, 
with  respect  to  these  two  reproaches  of  Victor's,  that  the  ome  relstes  to  tiie 
riches  which  Constantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  those  witk 
which  he  loaded  the  church. 
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ICHAEL  ADRIAN  RUYTER,  a  distioguished 
Dutch  naval  officer,  born  at  Flushing,  in  Zea- 
land, in  1607.    He  entered  on  a  sea-faring  life 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  was 
first  a  cabin  boy.     While  he  advanced  succes- 
sively to  the  rank  of  mate,  master^  and  captain, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour. 
He  repulsed  the  Irish,  who  attempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  English.  .  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  ten  to 
Brazil.    He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  sent  to 
assist  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards.    When  the  enemy  came  in 
sight,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguese  monarch 
the  warmest  applause.     His  gallantry  was  still  more  conspicuous  before 
8alee,  in  Barbery.    With  one  single  vessel  he  sailed  through  the  roads  of 
that  place  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corsairs.    In  1663,  a  squadron  of 
seventy  vessels  was  sent  against  the  English  under  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedition,  seconded  him 
with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  the  three  battles  which  the  English  so 
gloriously  won.    He  was  afterwards  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  took  several  Turkish  vessels.    In  1659,  he  received  a  commission  to 
join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes ;  wherein  he  raised 
hiB  fame  higher  than  ever.    The  king  of  Denmark  ennobled  him,  and 
gave  him  a  pension*    In  1661,  he  ran  ashore  a  vessel  belonging  to  Tunis* 
released  forty  Christian  slaves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunisians,  and 
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ledaced  the  Algerine  coraain  to  submissioo.  His  coantry  laised  him  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  obtained  a  signtl 
Tictory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  167%  aboat  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Holland.  Ruyter  having  thas  made  himself  master 
of  the  sea,  conducted  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  safely  into  the  Tezel ;  thus  de- 
fending and  enriching  his  country,  while  it  was  the  prey  of  hostile  inn- 
ders.  In  1673,  he  had  three  engagements  with  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England,  in  which  his  bravery  was  more  distinguished  than  ever.  Bat, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  he  lost  tlie 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  His 
corpse  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  and  a  magnificent  moQument  was^theie 
•rected  by  the  command  of  the  states-generaL 
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FRANCIS   PETRARCH. 

[S  PETRARCH,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  bora 
zzo,  in  ld04.     He  studied  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
3phy,  four  yeare  at  Carpentras ;  whence  he  went 
Upelier,  where  he  studied  the  law.     His  father 
other  dying  of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  he  returned 
city  when  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  settle  his 
domestic  afiairs,  and  purchased  a  country-house,  in  a 
very  solitary  but  agreeable  situation,  called  Vaucluse ;  where  he  first  saw 
the  beautiful  Laura,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
talized in  his  poems.    He  travelled  into  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany ;  and  at  his  return  to  Avignon,  entered  into  the  service  of  Pope 
John  XXn.,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  affaire.     Petrarch 
expected  some  considerable  posts ;  but  being  disappointed,  he  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  poetry ;  in  which  he  met  with  such  applause,  that  in  the 
same  day  he  received  lettera  from  Rome  and  Paris,  inviting  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.    He  preferred  Rome,  and  received  that  crown  from  the 
senate  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April,  1341.    His  love  of  solitude  at 
length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vaucluse ;  but,  afler  the  death  of  the 
beautiful  Laura,  Provence  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  returned 
to  Italy  in  1862 ;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Qaleas  Viceconti  made  him  coun- 
sellor of  state.    Petrarch  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  travelling 
to  and  from  the  difierent  cities  in  Italy.    He  was  archdeacon  of  Parma^ 
and  canon  at  Padua ;  but  never  received  the  order  of  priesthood.    All  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  hia  time  gave  hrn  public  marks  of  tlieir  esteem ; 
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and  while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  mflea   from  Padaa,  the 
tent  Boccace  to  him  with  lettens  inviting  bim  to  Florence, 
him  that  they  restored  to  him  all  the  estate  of  which  his  fiither-«^^*^ 
had  heen  deprived  during  the  dissensions  between  the  Qaelph;^^  ^^ 
lines.    He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in  1374.     He  ^    ^ 
works  that  have  rendered  his  memory  imitaortal ;  printed  in  fo^^^ 
fofio.    His  life  has  been  written  by  several  authors  ;  particnla 
Bosanna  Dobson,  in  two  volumesy  8vo. 
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JOACHIM    MURAT, 

;:  OACHIM  MURAT  was  bom  in  1767.  His  father  was 
/  the  keeper  of  an  humble  country  inn,  who  had  once 
y  been  steward  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Talleyrands. 
\  From  early  youth,  Murat  was  distinguished  by  his 
^  daring  courage,  and  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  having,  in 

1 ^   ar,  run  away  with,  and  fought  a  duel  for,  a  pretty  girl  of  the 

neighbourhood,  all  his  ecclesiastical  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  notoriety 
which  this  afiair  brought  upon  him.  He  therefore  entered:  the  army,  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  and,  in  one  month, 
fought  not  Iciss  than  six  duels!  He  soon  gained  prombtion,  and,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Sections,  made  himself  so  useful  to  Bonaparte,  that,  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that  general  placed  him  on 
Lk  personal  staff*.  Shortly  afterwards  Murat  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade ;  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Egyptian  expedition  ; 
and  returned  with  him  to  Parisy  where  he  married  Caroline  Bonaparte,  his 
patron*8  youngest  sister.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Empire^  he  was 
created  Biaiafaal  of  France,  and,  in  1800,  invested  < with  the  grandnluchy 
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of  Berg  and  Cleves.    Id  1806,  he  entered  Bladrid  with 

and  sullied  his  repatation  by  his  exactions  and  cruel! 

wards  appointed  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  was  rend 

easy  by  the  system  of  jealous  espionage  pursued  towi 

leon.    In  181%  he  joined  the  emperor  in  hia  Russian  « 

placed  over  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  grand  army,  in 

rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  by  his  daring  that  the 

him  in  respect  and  admiration.     When  the  French   r 

which  overlook  Moscow,  Murat,  glancing  at  his  soiled 

think  them  worthy  of  an  occasion  so  important  as  t 

Sacred  City.     He  retired,  therefore,  to  his  tent,  and  aoc 

in  his  most  magnificent  costume.    His  tall  plume,  the 

of  his  steed,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  managed  th( 

loud  shouts  of  applause  from  the  Cossacks  who  were 

the  city.     As  an  armistice  had  been  previously  agreed 

for  two  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  new  admirers*  who 

and  even  called  him  their  Hetman,  so  delighted  were  th 

and  generosity.    When  Napoleon  quitted  Russia,  Mui 

mand,  but  he  was  unequal  to  his  trying  duties,  and  rel 

Naples,  greatly  to  the  emperor's  dissatisfaction.     In  the 

of  1813,  he  fought  nobly  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  bui 

this  last  battle,  deserted  the  imperial  standard.     Cynl)a\ 

Elba,  Murat  put  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  m< 

said,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy,  but  was  d 

trians  and  English.     Afler  the  battle  of  WeHerloo,  be 

some  months  as  a  fugitive ;  but,  being  discovered,  wa 

ordered  to  be  shot,  by  Ferdinand,  the  then  reignin] 

When  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  Murat  walked  with 

place  of  execution.     He  would  not  accept  a  chair,  nor 

be  bound.     He  stood  upright,  with  his  face  towards  the 

all  was  ready,  kissed  a  cornelian  on  which  the  hea 

engraved,  and  gave  the  word  thus :  **  Save   my  fac* 

— fire  !*'    Murat  left  two  daughters  and  two  sons ;  tin 

is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  said  to  be  a  youi 

promise. 

With  respect  to  Murat's  beauty,  and  the  nobleness  oi 
have  been  so  much  insisted  on,  said  the  Duchess  of  Ab 
which  will  bear  discussion.     I  do  not  admit   that  a 
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nobleness  in  its  form,  gave  to  his  physiognomy  a  mongrei  expression  a^ 
least. 

*'  Murat,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  good  soldier— one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  I  ever  saw  on  a  field  of  battle.  Of  no  superior  talents,  without  much 
moral  courage,  timid  even  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  enemy,  all  that  vanished — his  eye  was  the  most  sure,  and 
the  most  rapid;  his  courage  truly  chivalrous.  Moreover,  he  is  a  fine  man, 
tall,  and  well-dressed,  though  at  times  rather  fantastically — ^in  short,  a  mag- 
nificent lazzarone.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  him  m  battle 
heading  the  cavalry." 
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f  --—-— ---^^—--—--—----^^--—^— -—^——-----^— ——-----— ^-^^-^—— 
*;  was  appointed  to  act  in  Poland ;  marched  to  Warsaw,  and  forced  the 
suburbs  of  Prague  after  a  bloody  assault,  which  decided  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Catherine  created  him  field- 
!  marshal.  In  1799,  he  was  sent  into  Italy  against  the  French,  and  defeated 
Moreau  at  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  A  misuflderstanding  taking  place 
soon  afterwards  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  Suwar* 
row  received  orders  to  separate  from  the  Austrians  and  march  into  Switzer^ 
land,  where  Massena  had  just  routed  at  Zurich  the  army  that  he  was  going 
to  join.  After  many  severe  and  doubtful  conflicts,  he  arrived  in  Germany 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  which  was  his  last  exploit,  the 
Russian  troops  having  been  recalled  by  their  sovereign.  On  his  arrival  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  was  rather  coldly  received  by  Paul,  and  died  at  his 
estate  of  PolendorfiT,  in  Esthonia,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Born  with 
great  talent  and  vivacity,  Suwarrow  poesessed  considerable  information,  and 
spoke  several  languages  with  facility.  He  was  master  of  great  skill  and 
finesse,  and  knew  how  to  make  them  instruments  of  success.  Catherine 
liked  whatever  was  extraordinary;  he  therefore  took  care*to  announce  his 
victories  to  her  in  a  laconic  style  that  delighted  her.  Jlaving  taken  the 
town  of  Toutoukai,in  Bulgaria,  he  wrote,  *'  Glory  to  God !  Praise  to  Cathe* 
rine !  The  town  is  taken,  and  I  am  in  it."  He  announced  the  capture  of 
Ismael  in  these  terms:  '^ Madam,  the  proud  Ismael  is  at  your  feet !"  He 
frequently  put  his  orders  into  verse,  and  sent  his  reports  so  to  the  empress. 
He  never  went  into  battle  without  kissing  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin  or 
St.  Nicholas,  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  He  used  to  tell  his 
soldiers  that  all  those  who  should  be  killed  fighting  would  go  to  Paradise ; 
and  in  the  evening,  after  beat  of  drum,  obliged  his  officers  to  recite  a  prayer 
before  the  soldiers.  He  was  strict  in  service,  and  banished  luxury  from  his 
camp.  The  soldiers  adored  him,  but  not  so  the  officers,  many  of  whom 
were  his  secret  enemie8-<-made  so  by  his  severe  habits  of  discipline.  He 
often  changed  his  shirt  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  wore  sheepskin 
only.  His  frugal  way  of  life  enabled  him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of 
war.  When  he  laid  aside  his  sheepskin  to  put  on  the  marshals  uniform, 
he  took  care  to  load  himself  immediately  with  all  his  honours  and  decora- 
tions, so  as  to  be  remarkable  for  the  other  extreme.  He  was  bold,  active, 
and  had  the  art  of  attaching  the  soldiers  to  his  destiny ;  but  he  has  been 
reproached  with  shallow  combinations  and  extreme  cruelty. 

Suwarrow,  says  Tweddell,  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.-— He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ;  afiects  a  perfect  in- 
difierence  to  heat  and  cdd ;  and  quits  his  chamber,  which  approaches  to 
8uflR>cation,  in  order  to  review  his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen  jacket,  while  the 
thermometer  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  A  gieat^  deal  of  his  whim- 
sical manner  is  afiected.  He  finds  that  it  raiti  his  troope  and  the  people  hd 
has  to  deal  with. 
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JACQUES   LOUIS   DAVID. 

CaUES  LOUIS  DAVID,  a  celebrated  painter*  electa 
)f  Pahs  in  1792,  was  one  of  the  warmest  friends  d 
Robespierre.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  He 
contrived  the  Mountain  on  which  Robespierre  gave  i 
public  festival  in  the  field  of  Mars.  In  1794,  he  pre- 
the  Convention.  In  1800,  the  consuls  made  him  ibe 
artist,  when  he  painted  for  the  Hospital  of  the  InTalids 
I  of  General  Bonaparte.  In  180S,  he  was  appointed  to 
yaiui,  uie  scene  of  the  emperor's  coronation.  David  was  un- 
questionably the  first  French  painter  of  the  modern  school ;  and 
this  consideration  had  some  weight  in  obtaining  his  pardon  in  1794,  when 
he  had  been  accused  of  being  a  Terrorist.  A  swelling  which  David  had 
in  his  cheeks,  rendered  his  features  hideous.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ;  and  his  daughter,  in  1806,  married  a  colonel  of  in- 
ftintry. 

In  1816,  he  was  banished  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussels,  where  he  died 
December  29,  1826.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  cruelty  during  the  RevolutioD 
are  related  by  his  enemies,  but  they  are  not  well  authenticated ;  others,  in 
proof  of  his  patriotic  magnanimity,  are  scarcely  better  established.  Be 
appears  in  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow  capacity,  and  of  a  wavan 
but  not  malicious  disposition. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athenian  were  to 
revisit  the  earth,  he  might  take  him  for  a  Qreek  painter.    This  is  the  kejr 
to  his  style,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures.     The 
^  Rape  of  the  Sabines"  is  considered  op«  of  the  best  of  his  works,  whicia 
are  chiefly  at  Paris.    His  portrait  of  Napoleon  is  well  known. 
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CARNOT. 

,AZARUS-  NICHOLAS  CARNOT  was  one  of  the  first  offi- 
cers of  the  French  army  who  embraced  cordially  and  enthusi- 
astically the  regenerating  views  of  the  National  Assembly.  In 
1701,  he  was  in  the  garrison  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  married 
Mademoiselle  Dupont,  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.  His 
political  principles,  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  his  varied  know- 
ledge, procured  for  him  soon  after  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
from  which  period  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  imperative  duties  im- 
posed on  him  either  by  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  by  the  sufirage 
of  his  colleagues.  The  convention  placed  in  the  hands  of  Carnot  the 
colossal  and  incoherent  mass  of  the  military  requisition.  It  was  necessary 
to  organize,  discipline,  and  teach.  He  drew  from  it  fourteen  armies.  He 
hod  to  create  able  leaders.  His  penetrating  eye  ranged  through  the  most 
obscure  ranks  in  search  of  talent  united  with  courage  and  disinterestedness ; 
and  he  promoted  it  rapidly  to  the  highest  grades.  In  1802,  Carnot  opposed 
the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  likewise  opposed  the  erection 
of  the  consulate  for  life ;  but  it  was  most  especially  at  the  period  when  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  that  he  exerted  all  his  energy. 
He  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  general  defection.  His  conduct  during 
the  Hundred  Days  appears  to  me  summed  up  completely  in  the  memora- 
ble words  which  Napoleon  addressed  to  him,  on  entering  the  carriage  when 
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he  was  going  to  Rocbefort,  ^  Caraot,  I  have  known  yoa  too  late  !**  After 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Handred  Days,  Carnot  was  proscribed,  and  oUiged 
to  ezpatnate  himself.  He  died  at  Magdeburg  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  seveotj 
years.  It  is  true,  he  had  ambition,  but  he  has  himself  told  us  its  chuic^ 
ter — ^it  was  the  ambition  of  the  three  hundred  Spartana  going  to  defend 
Thermopyle. 

Camot  was  a  man  laborious  and  sincere,  but  liable  to  tfie  influence  of 
intrigues,  and  easily  deceived.  When  minister  of  war  he  showed  bat  little 
talent,  and  had  many  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  finance  and  the  trei- 
sury,  in  all  of  which  he  was  wrong.  He  left  the  goyemment,  conrinoed 
that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  station  for  want  of  money.  He  afterwards  Toled 
against  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  but  as  his  condact  was  alwayi 
upright,  he  never  gave  any  umbrage  to  the  government.  During  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  he  never  asked  for  any  thing ;  bat,  after  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Russia,  he  demanded  employment  and  got  the  command  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  acquitted  himself  very  well.  After  Napoleon's  reton 
from  Elba,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  emperor  had  eferj 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He  was  fiuthfiil,  and  a  man  of 
truth  and  probity. 
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^  HIS  eminent  philosopher  was  bom  at  Field* 
S  head,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Majch, 
i  1738.    His  father  was  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
J  ing  manufacture,  and  was  a  Caiyinistic  dis- 
»  senter;  but  the  care  of  his  education  de- 
^'  TolTed  on  an. aunt,  (Mrs.  Keighly,)  by  whom 
^  he  was  adopted  almost  from  his  infancy. 
^  She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  benero- 
Janee  and  piety,  and  was  neither  unremit- 
ting nor  unsuccessful  in  her  endeavoius  to 
instil  the  same  qualities  into  her  nephew. 
He  rec^red  the  first  part  of  bis  education  at  several  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Xieeds,  where  he  made .  considerable  progress  in  the  learned 
languages,  including  Hebrew,  with  fK  View  of  fitting  himself  for  the  minis- 
try.   His  weak  health  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  frustrate  this  intention^ 
and  he,  in  consequence,  applied  himself  to  the  modem  languages,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.    His  constitution,  however, 
becoming  renovated,  he  resumed  his  original  purpose ;  and,  in  17£f2,  went 
to  complete  his  course  of  theological  studies  at  the  dissenting  academy, 
kept  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  at  Daventry.    On  his  entrance  into  this  eaitabJish- 
meatt  he  was  found  to  possess  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  knowledge 
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than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  yean,  even  with  the  stndioQi 
habits  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  while  his  conduct  was  msAed 
by  a  strict  sense  of  religion,  and  displayed  that  vital  spirit  of  piety,  whid 
even,  in  some  degree,  assimilated  him  to  that  class  of  Christiana,  dm 
whose  doctrines  no  one  more  widely  deviated. 

He  remained  at  Darentry  three  years,  pursaing,  daring  that  time,  nth 
a  course  of  theological  inquiry,  as  at  length  induced  him  to  relinqoisk  the 
othodox  system  in  which  ha  had  been  educated,  for  that  of  Arianism.  It 
wa»  here,  also,  that  ha  first  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Hartley,  to  whose  theo- 
ries he  soon  became  a  convert,  and  whose  writings  ever  afterwards  mtin- 
tained  a  powerful  influence  over  his  whole  train  of  thinking.  On  letring 
Daventry,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Needham 
Market,  in  Suffolk ;  but  neither  his  style  of  preaching,  nor  the  opiniooi 
which  lie  held,  were  of  a  nature  to  render  him  a  popular  minister  in  diii 
place*  It  is  even  said  that  the  dissenting  clergymen  in  the  neighboo> 
hood  considered  it  a  degradation  to  associate  with  him :  and  were  afraid  to 
ask  him  to  preach,  because  the  genteeler  part  of  their  audience  slwtp 
absented  themselves  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit*  Yet,  many  yeais 
aAerwards,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  when  his  reputation  was  very  high, 
and  he  preached  in  the  same  place,  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  rery 
same  sermons  which  they  had  formerly  listened  to  with  contempt  and  dis- 
like. He  passed,  therefore,  the  three  years  of  his  pastorship  at  Needham 
in  poverty,  discountenance,  and  obscurity ;  but  still  pursuing  his  theologi- 
cal and  scriptural  researches  with  equal  ardour  and  boldness.  The  cosae- 
quence  was,  before  he  left  Needham,  a  still  further  departure  from  the 
received  systems,  and,  in  particular,  his  total  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement. 

In  1768,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  a  meeting-house  in  Sheffield, 
but  his  trial-sermon  was  not  approved  of.  In  the  following  year,  be  re- 
moved to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  officiated  as  minister,  and 
also  opened  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  with  indefatigable  zeaL  To  the 
common  objects  of  instruction,  he  added  that  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
thus  fostered  in  himself  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  that  science.  In  1761 
he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  an  English  Grammar,  on  a  new 
plan ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dis- 
senting Academy  at  Warrington,  to  fill  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  languages. 
He,  soon  after,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  iron  master 
near  Wrexham,  a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  good  understand- 
ing, and  great  strength  of  mind. 

His  reputation,  as  a  man  of  various  knowledge  snd  active  inquiry,  now 
began  to  extend  itself,  and  be  was  not  long  in  supporting  his  claim  to  it  by 
his  writings  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  Of  these,  muxj 
related  to  his  department  in  the  academy,  which  included,  besides  phik- 
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logy,  lectures  on  history  and  £;eneral  policy.  His  ideas  of  goyemment,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  were  supported  by  him  in  An  Essay  on 
Government,  which  was  followed  by  An  Essay  on  Education,  with  some 
remarks  in  animadversion  of  a  treatise  on  tbe  same  subject  by  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Newcastle.  About  the  same  time  also  appeared  his  Chart  of  Biogra* 
phy,  an  ingenious  and  highly  commended  work.  He  shortly  after  visited 
London ;  and,  during  his  stay  there,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Canton,  by  whom  he  was  en* 
cou  raged  to  pursue  a  plan  he  had  formed  of  writing  A  History  of  Electri- 
city. This  work,  which  he  published  in  1767,  relates  to  many  new  and 
ingeniously  devised  experiments  of  his  own,  besides  containing  a  very  clear 
and  well  arranged  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  electricity.  It  was 
received  with  great  applause,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  was  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  went  through  several  editions.  The  Royal  Society 
immediately  admitted  the  author  a  member  of  their  body;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

In  1767,  he  quitted  tbe  academy  at  Warrington,  to  become  minister  to  a 
large  congregation  of  dissenters  at  Leeds.  This  he  found  a  very  agreeable 
change ;  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  met  with  no  check  from  those  over 
whom  he  presided ;  and  pursuing  his  theological  inquiries  with  renewed 
ardour,  he  became  a  convert  to  Socinianism.  This  change  he  attributed 
to  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner's  letter  on  the  Logos ;  and  he  evinced  his  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  by  a  number  of  publications  on  the  subject.  The  labours 
of  the  closet  did  not  hinder  him  from  discharging  his  more  active  duties  as 
a  pastor ;  on  the  contrary,  his  personal  efforts  to  instruct  his  flock  were 
most  assiduous,  and,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  younger  portion. 

But  while  he  was  thus  rising  into  eminence  among  the  dissenters,  he 
was  also  following  up  those  ideas  and  investigations,  which  ended  in  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  discoveries  that  have  enlightened  the  world  of 
science.  A  brewery  at  Leeds,  which  happened  to  adjoin  his  residence, 
first  called  his  attention  to  the  properties  of  that  gaseous  fluid  then  termed 
fixed  air;  respecting  which  he  made  a  number  of  experiments,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  contriving  a  simple  apparatus  for  impregnating  water 
with  it.  He  published  an  account  of  this  in  1772 ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  History  of  Electricity  had  met  with, 
he  published,  by  subscription,  in  one  volume,  quarto.  The  History  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours.  The  per- 
formance, though  one  of  great  merit,  fell  short  of  the  general  expectations; 
and,  fortunately  for  science,  was  received  with  a  comparative  coldness, 
which  induced  the  author  to  confine  himself  to  original  researches  of  the 
experimental  kind.  For  this  he  was  eminently  fitted ;  his  inquiring  and 
original  turn  of  mind  being  impelled  by  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  un- 
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diackled  by  Coo  strict  an  acquaintaoce  with  those  sdenoes,  which,  bad  he 
known  them  earlier,  might,  probably,  have  induced  him  to  foUow  sooa 
beaten  tiaek*  To  hie  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  at  this  time,  lie  &m- 
telf  ascribes  the  originality  of- his  experiments,  and  the  sabseqaeot  diKO> 
series  to  which  they  gave  rise :  one  experiment  led  to  another,  tiD  ie,it 
length,  arrived  at  that  reputation  which  has  insured  immortality  to  Ui 
name ;  bat  of  which  he  himself  spoke  with  a  modesty  not  oAen  to  be  met 
with  among  the  most  humble  favourites  ot  fame*  "  Few  penons,  I  be- 
lieve," he  saysy  in  his  autobiography,  **  have  met  with  so  much  imex* 
pected  good  success  as  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  philosophical  pnndiL 
My  namtive  will  show  that  the  first  hints,  at  least,  ei  almost  eveij  tbiag 
that  I  have  discovered  of  much  importance,  have  occurred  to  me  in  tbii 
way ;  in  looking  for  one  thing,  I  have  generally  found  another,  and  aaoe* 
\  a  thing  of  much  more  value  than  that  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  Btt 
of  these  expected  discoveries  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  eitinv- 
dinary  as  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  vis.,  the  spontaneous  emnooo  of  de- 
phlogisticated  air  from  water  containing  green  vegetating  matter;  and  it 
nay  serve  to  admonish  ail  perMOs  who  are  engaged  in  similar  poisfiits,no( 
to  overlook  any  circumstance  relating  to  an  experiment,  but  to  keep  tbeir 
e]res  open  to  every  new  appearance,  and  to  give  due  attention  to  it,  ham* 
ever  inconsiderable  it  may  seem.'* 

Dr.  Priestley  appears  to  have  commenced  his  experiments,  with  Tegaid 
to  fixed  air,  as  early  as  1768,  and  it  was  before  the  former  year  tbat  be 
procured  good  air  from  saltpetre ;  discovered  the  uses  of  agitation  tod  of 
vegetation  as  means  employed  by  nature  in  purifying  the  atmoepheie, 
destined  to  the  support  of  animal  life ;  and  that  air,  vitiated  by  animal 
respiration,  is  a  pabulum  to  vegetable  life.  Factitious  air  had  also  been 
procured  by  him  in  a  much  more  extensive  variety  of  ways  than  hsd  been 
previously  known,  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  meftnry,  ioelead 
of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  many  of  his  experiments.  Of  these  di8Cor^ 
ries,  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  177S) 
tc^ether  with  an  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  nitrous  air,  and  its 
application  as  a  test  of  the  purity  or  fitness  for  respiration  of  air  geneiallj. 
This  paper  obtained  for  him  the  Copleian  medal,  in  presenting  which  to 
him.  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  said,  **  I  present 
you,  sir,  with  this  medal,  the  palm  and  laurel  of  this  community,  as  a  fiutb- 
fttl  and  unfading  testimonial  of  their  regard,  and  of  the  just  sense  tbej 
have  of  your  merit,  and  of  the  persevering  industry  with  which  yoa  bate 
promoted  the  views,  and  thereby  the  honour, of  this  society;  and,  in  their 
behalf,  1  must  eamestty  request  you  to  continue  your  Uberal  and  valuable 
inquiries,  whether  by  fiirther  proseeuting  this  subject,  probably  not  jct 
exhausted,  or  by  investigating  the  nature  of  some  other  of  the  subtile  floi^ 
of  the  universe.    These,  air,  are,  indeed,  large  demands;  but  the  Bojil 
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Society  have  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  their  pneumatic  researches ;  and 
wc.re  it  otheTwiae,  they  have  much  to  hope  from  men  of  your  talents  and 
applications*  and  whose  past  labours  have  been  crowned  with  so  much 
fuccess." 

After  Priestley  had  been  engaged  for  six  years  in  his  ministry  at  Leeds, 
he  accepted  an  ofier  made  to  him  by  Lord  Shelbume,  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne»)  to  reside  with  him  in  the  nominal  capacity  of  librarian, 
but,  in  reality,  as  a  literary  companion  to  his  lordship.  The  ofier  was 
made  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  and  upon  such  advantageous  terms,  to  one 
whose  family  was  ftist  increasing,  that  Priestley  at  once  accepted  it ;  and 
removed,  in  consequence,  to  a  house  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  near  his  lord- 
ship's seat.  His  connection  with  this  nobleman  lasted  for  seven  years ; 
during  which,  he  not  only  continued  his  investigations  of  the  subject  of  his 
former  researches,  but  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  metaphysical  aud 
polemical  writer.  As  the  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  character  proba* 
bly  led  to  his  separation  from  Lord  Shelbume,  we  shall,  in  this  place,  ena« 
merate  some  of  them.  In  1776,  he  published,  preparatory  to  his  purpose 
of  introducing  to  public  notice  the  Hartleian  theory  of  the  human  mind, 
kis  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  Common  Sense,  as  held  by  the  three 
Scotch  writers,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald.  His  edition  of  Hartley 
shortly  afterwards  appeared,  in  his  preface  to  which  he  expressed  some 
doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man.  He  had 
previously,  it  should  be  observed,  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  doc* 
trine  of  philosophical  necessity.  Opinions  so  fiivourable  to  infidelity 
brought  upon  him  much  obloquy;  but,  regardless  of  all  consequences  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  pushed  his  inquiries  more  closely  and  assiduously 
than  ever.  These  investigations  terminated  in  his  entire  conversion  to  the 
material  hypothesis,  or  that  of  the  homogeneity  of  man's  nature,  and  led 
to  his  publication,  in  1777,  of  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  in  which 
he  gave  a  history  of  the  doctrines  concerning  the  soul,  and  openly  sup- 
ported the  ideas  he  had  adopted.  It  was  followed  by  A  Defence  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  or  the  simple  Humanity  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  his  Pre-exist- 
ence,  and  of  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

The  publication  of  these  works  was  followed  by  a  manifest  coolness  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume  towards  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  but  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  the  odium  which  the  author  incurred  by  them,  or 
of  the  sentiments  which  they  contained,  is  doubtful.  To  aU  appearance, 
however,  the  parties  separated  on  amicable  terms,  and  the  public  heard  of 
nothing  to  the  contrary ;  but  yet,  when,  as  Priestley  informs  us,  he  came 
to  London,  and  proposed  to  call  on  the  noble  lord,  the  latter  declined  his 
visits.  He  also  tells  us,  that  during  his  connection  with  his  lordship,  he 
never  once  aided  him  in  his  political  views,  nor  ever  wrote  a  political  para 
giaph.  Lord  Shelbume,  he  admits,  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  he 
•I  sr 
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coald  wiih  ;  left  him  under  no  lestraint  with  ro«^«=*-  ^  ^"^^  "^^^^ 

oooasionally  took  him  with  him  in  his  excurwoMr*,  ««^^^  ^  wmeb,  in 

was  a  tour  to  the  continent.    The  manners  anc3i    aociety  of  a  aohfc 

house  were  not^  howeyery  quite  congenial  to  one,  «•  i  wliose  tastes  were  a 

and  whose  address  was  plain  and  unceremDnio«::3K  s  ;   yet,  it  XDOst  to 

fesTjd,  that  posterity  is  somewhat  indebted  to  Lo  »-«i  Shelhume,  for^ 

afforded  to  Priestley  opportunities  of  pursuing  ftim  is    acieiiti£c  i««<«" 

which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  as  a  dissenting      ntmistor*     *»^ 

also,  Priestley  to  retain  an  annuity  of  iBlBO,  wht«5  Ji  was   hetMi^mrt 

to  the  last ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  bond  for  m&curing  to  him  tbu  « 

was  burnt  at  the  riots  of  Birmingham,  his  lordshif^    presooted     " 

handsomest  manner,  with  another.    It  may  not,  ^cTty^ 

to  mention,  that  while  Priestley  was  in  Pbris,  with 

celebmted  infidel  philosophers  and  politicians  to  wb^ 

told  him,  that  he  was  the  first  person  they  had  met  W'^^-    j^^^^sAtv     Xii 

standing  they  had  any  opinion,  who  was  a  believer  in  ^    .         hsd  a 

intorrogatittg  them  cloeely,  however,  he  found  that  no^^^^    .  i-  -  ^  ■ 

....        ^   ^  ...        ^   .     ^.^hm-  rilitif"  rtiumoA  i 

knowledge  either  of  the  nature  or  pnnoiples  of  the  yjW^-  is 

In  1T74*— T,  Dr.  Priestley  published,  in  succession,    ^^^^^^^^  . 

tied  Experiments  and  Observations  on  difllerent  kinds   ^^^  Air, 
afterwards  extended,  by  him,  to  six  octavo  volumes.    T*»^  important 
which  they  contained,  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  ^-mM^^o^  Amimro^ 
the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe ;  and  their  pMic^tMioo  forwaedanM 
in  that  knowledge  <^  aeriform  fluids,  which  is  the  basi^  ^^JP^^^^^^^^^ 
cal  science.    His  other  works,  relating  to  chemistry,  apt?  ^ 
mention ;  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  with  a  detail  of 
life  in  which  he  figured  as  a  theologian  and  politician. 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelbumoi  Dr.  Priestley  removed  to  ] 
account  of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  there  from  abr'-^ 
pursuing  his  experimental  inquiries.    The  defidcation  oC  ^^^^^Zi^^  -^^t^^ 


supplied  by  a  subscription  among  some  noble  and  geneTOua  -^^t«x*«*  ^ 
he,  without  hesitation,  accepted ;  considering  it  as  more  honor"  ^^^  hsve 
self  than  a  pension  from  the  crown,  which,  it  is  said,  ^\^\^  ^niaWa       | 


obtained  for  him,  if  he  had  desired  it,  during  the  brief  adi^j^^*  ^^ 


the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of^^  0monslj  ^/ 
May  at  Birminghun  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  una.^^^^  tiatt  AHf^* 
pointed  to  the  charge  of  the  principal  dissenting  congregation     ^^Tj  nerh^  \ 
He  entered  into  the  duties  of  his  office  with  hie  accusKomed  ^^\^  ^ut«a»^ 
ing  them  ail  without  interrupting  his  philoiBopkieal  and  Uter^     ^^'^^T 
Various  theofogical  works  came,  in  successioD,  from  \ua  ^n^    ^^  ^x^ 
ticttlar,  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christiana,  and  Vii^dtT    r /^^^^ 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.    They  gave  rise.,  u  ka  Vi  A  W  m 


to  much  controvevsy,  into  which  ke  entered,  without 


>relutUxkt:>^, 
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coarse  of  which  he  displajed  neither  anger  nor  spleen.  When  the  dis- 
senters renewed  their  application  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  he  resorted  to  his  pen  in  their  behalf;  and  at  the 
same  time  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  hostility  to  all  ecclesiasti- 
cai  establishments,  which  he  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  lights  of  private 
jadgment,  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity*  Ho 
predicted  th^r  downftJl  in  his  publications  on  the  subject,  which  at  length 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  qpemy 
of  the  established  church  in  its  connection  with  the  state.  The  clergy  of 
Birmingham  were  among  the  foremost  in  opposing  the  claims,  so  ably  ad« 
Tocated  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  dissenters,  and  displayed  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  repelling  his  attack  upon  their  own  rights.  Priestley  answered 
them  in  a  series  of  fiimiliar  letters  to  the  inhabiumts  of  Birmingham,  which 
added  still  more  to  the  anger  of  his  opponents,  in  consequence,  no  less,  of 
the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  than  of  the  matter  which 
they  contained.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  party  feeling  that  prevailed 
upon  the  subject  received  additional  excitement  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  French  revohitien :  an  event  with  respect  to  which  people  were  yet 
most  oppositely  and  powerfully  influenced.  The  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  July,  had  been  kept  as  a  festival,  by  the 
friends  o(  the  cause,  and  its  celebration  was  announced  to  take  place,  at 
Birmingham,  in  1791.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  declined  attending  the 
meeting,  but  in  the  riots  which  ensued,  the  populace  marked  him  out  as 
the  object  of  their  fury.  They  set  fire  to  his  house,  from  which  he  nar* 
rowly  escaped  with  life,  and  destroyed  hcs  fine  libmry,  manuscripts,  and 
apparatus,  amidst  the  most  brutal  exultatioos.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  reach  a  place  of  safety,  being  tmcked  in  his  flight  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  blood-hound,  and  hunted  like  a  proclaioMd  ciiminaL  In  aggravation 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  otttrage,  which  wias  attended  with  the  confla* 
gretion  of  many  other  houses  and  places  of  worship,  it  appears,  upon  un- 
doubted authority,  that  it  was  rather  fiivoured  than  controlled  by  some 
whose  duty  ought  to  have  led  them  to  active  interference  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  public  peace.  That  they  did  not  do  sop  however,  is  lass  sur* 
prising,  than  that  party  fury  should  have  been  specially  directed  against 
one  who  had  made  himself  so  conspicuous  a  champion  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  who  had  directed  his  attacks  without  any  regard«to  the  dictates 
of  caution  or  worldly  policy.  His  appeal  to  government  for  indemnifica^ 
tion  from  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  was -not  altogether  in  vain; 
though  the  compensation  awarded  him  fell  fieur  short  of  what  he  had  a  right* 
in  justice,  to  expect.  He  bore  his  calamity  with  great  resignation,  and 
had  the  8atis&cti<m  to  witness  the  exertions  of  many  to  support  him  under 
it,  who  admired  his  virtue  and  talents,  and  regaided  him  as  a  sufierer  for 
his  principles.    Bemoving  to  Hackney,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen 
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tian  fiuth  opened  to  its  disciples.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1804^ 
0O  quietly,  that  those  who  sat  beside  him  did  not  perceive  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence.  Aware,  possibly,  that  the  solemn  period  was  at  hand, 
and  unwilling  to  shock  his  children,  who  were  sitting  by  his  bedside,  by 
his  departure,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  his  hand  before  his 
fiace. 

Dr«  Priestley  is  to  be  considered  in  the  quadruple  character  of  a  philoso- 
pher,  theologian,  metaphysician,  and  politician.     Of  his   philosophical 
writings,  those  containing  his  Obserrations  on  Air  are  the  most  important, 
though  not  so  popular  as  his  History  of  Electricity.    This,  however.  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philosophy,  gives  good  reasons  for  not  think- 
ing deserving  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  acquired  for  its  author.   The 
chief  merit  he  awards  to  it,  is  that  of  collecting,  in  one  view,  the  scattered 
facts  which  were  spread  through  a  great  variety  of  preceding  books,  and 
which,  at  that  time,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.    Dr.  Priestley's  two  principal 
discoveries  in  electricity  were,  that  charcoal  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  that  all  metals  may,  without  eiception,  be  ozydized,  by  pass- 
ing through  them  a  sufficiently  strong  electrical  charge.    He  made  no  ad- 
ditions nor  improvements  to  the  theory  of  electricity;  while  so  many  have 
taken  place  since  his  history  appeared,  that  his  work  in  no  degree  repre- 
sents the  present  state  of  that  science.     His  History  of  the  Discoveries 
relative  to  Light  and  Colours,  has  added  nothing  to  his  reputation ;  his 
deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  unfitted  him  for  such  a  work,  and 
his  treatise  on  the  subject,  had  he  not  distinguished  himself  in  other  de- 
partments, would  scarcely  have  brought  him  into  notice.     Of  his  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  his  book  on  per- 
spective, it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  written  in  a  very  lively  and 
entertaining  manner,  and  well  calculated  for  enticing  young  men  to  their 
respective  studies. 

We  now  come  to  consider  his  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  of 
which,  however,  it  will  be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  this  work  to 
give  any  thing  but  a  general  outline.  The  first  of  his  great  discoveries 
was  nitrous  gas,  the  properties  of  which  he  ascertained  with  great  sagacity, 
and  almost  immediately  applied  it  to  the  analysis  of  air.  Its  assistance 
was  most  material  in  all  subsequent  investigations,  and  it,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, led  the  way  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. His  next  grand  discovery  was  oxygen  gas,  which  was  accounted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  revolutions  in  chemistry.  This  substance, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  previously  discovered  by  Scheele;  and 
Lavoisier  likewise  laid  claim  to  it ;  but  the  French  philosopher  was  un- 
doubtedly preceded  by  Priestley,  who  showed  Lavoisier  the  method  of  pro- 
curing it  during  the  year  1774,  a  considerable  time  before  his  pretended 
discovery  waa  made.    We  are  likewise  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley  for  the 
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discoTeiy  of  most  of  the  other  gaseous  bodies  at  present  known,  end  ks 
the  iDTestigation  of  their  properties.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  nd- 
phnric  acid,  flaoric  acid,  mariatic  acid,  ammoniacal,  carbnretted  hydrogee, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  mtroos  oxide.  It  was  he  who  first  diacorered  the  idd 
produced  when  the  electric  spark  is  taken  for  some  time  in  common  air;  a 
fact  which  led  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  niinc 
acid,  which  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  che- 
mical doctrine.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  grcst 
decrease  of  bulk  which  takes  place  when  electric  sparks  are  pssied 
through  ammoniacal  gas ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  curious  experiments  on  tlie 
freezing  of  water ;  on  the  amelioration  of  atmospherical  air,  by  the  Te^e- 
tation  of  plants ;  on  the  oxygen  gas  given  out  by  them  in  the  son ;  and  oe 
the  respiration  of  animals.  **  To  enumerate,  indeed,**  as  Mr.  Kirwan  sap, 
**  Dr.  Priestley^s  discoTeries,  would  be  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  moat  of  those 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  How  many  isTisiUe 
fluids,  whose  existence  CTsded  the  sagacity  of  foregoing  ages,  has  he  made 
known  to  us  T  The  very  air  we  breathe  he  has  taught  us  to  analyze,  to 
examine,  to  improve :  a  substance  so  little  known,  that  eren  the  preoK 
effect  of  respiration  was  an  enigma,  until  he  expkuned  it«  He  first  nmde 
known  to  us  the  proper  food  of  vegetables,  and  in  what  the  diflereDce  be- 
tween them  and  animal  substances  consisted.  To  him  phaimacj  is  in- 
debted for  the  method  of  making  artificial  mineral  watera,  as  well  as  Ibr  a 
shoHer  method  of  preparing  other  medicines  ;  metallurgy,  for  more  pow* 
erful  and  cheap  solvents ;  and  chemistry,  for  such  a  variety  of  diaooveries 
as  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite-^iscoveries  which  have  new-modelled  that 
science,  and  drawn  to  it,  and  to  this  country,  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
It  is  certain,  that,  since  the  year  1773,  the  eyes  and  regards  of  all  the 
learned  bodies  in  Europe  have  been  directed  to  this  country  by  Us  means; 
In  f.very  philosophical  treatise  his  name  is  to  be  found ;  and  in  almost 
every  page  they  all  own  (hat  most  of  their  discoveries  are  due  either  to  the 
repetition  of  his  discoveries,  or  to  the  hints  scattered  through  his  warks.** 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  true ;  for  Lavoisier  availed  himself  of  all  the  disco- 
veries of  Priestley,  repeated  and  arranged  them,  and,  by  means  of  them 
chiefiy,  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  succeeded  in  establishiBf 
his  peculiar  opinions.  Priestley,  it  should  be  added  in  this  place,  oontinaed, 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  an  advocate  for  the  phlogistic  theory;  and,  the  yesi 
before  his  death,  published  a  curious  paper,  in  which  he  summed  up  sfi 
his  objections  to  the  Lavoiserian  theory. 

As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Priestley  may  rank  among  the  moit  zealona  oppe* 
nents  of  atheism,  as  well  as  of  trinitarian  Christianity.  He  consideied 
Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  as  divine  instructors,  endowed  with  tim  power  cf 
working  miracles,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  niasion,  and  wfcs 
each  inculcated  the  system  of  morality  best  suited  to  the  particular  ttoiei 
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in  which  they  lived.  He  deniea  the  sacred  histomns  to  hare  been  in- 
spired ;  but  considers,  upon  the  whole,  the  eyidence  of  their  fidelity  and 
▼eracity  to  be  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  accounts  being  forgeries,  than  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Christ,  he  considers  as  a  mere  man,  and,  in  const- 
quence,  denies  the  immaculate  conception,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  of  election,  and  reprobation,  and  of  the  eternity  of  a  future 
punishment.  He  belieyed  in  the  existence  of  a  €rod,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness,  and  considered  the  system  of  the  unirerse  the  best 
possible ;  the  apparent  imperfections  and  the  evil  which  exists  in  it  being 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness.  These 
opinions  he  proposed  and  defended  in  various  publications,  written  for  the 
most  part  hastily,  and  marked  rather  by  force  and  acnteness,  than  by  acci»- 
lacy  or  profundity.  His  conversion  to  Unitarianism  is  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  his  followers ;  but  though  no  man  could  be  more  sincero  in  his 
conversion,  he  has  not  led  the  grounds  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  less 
disputable,  or  more  generally  convincing  than  before. 

As  a  metaphysician,  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  association,  upon  which  he  founded  the 
doctrine  of  materialism  and  of  necessity  as  legitimate  inferences.  Dr. 
Aikin,  and  other  of  his  biographers,  give  him  credit  for  treating  these 
abstruse  subjects  with  great  perspicuity  and  acuteness,  qualities  which 
characterize  the  chief  portion  of  his  writings.  We  join  not  the  cry  which 
they  raised  against  him,  but  cannot  forbear  deprecating  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  Dr.  Reid,in  his  Esounination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Com- 
mon Sense  as  held  by  Drs.  Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie.  He  has  thera  com* 
mented  upon  the  writings  of  the  former  in  a  tone  quite  at  variance  with 
his  usual  moderation,  and  by  no  means  proper  towards  one  who  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  better  mathematician  and  metaphysician,  and  whose  doc- 
trines, on  the  above  subject,  he  is  gaaerally  allowed  to  have  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  overthrow. 

His  political  principles  wero  similar  to  those  afterwards  advocated  by 
Godwin ;  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species, 
or,  at  least,  its  continually  increasing  tendency  to  improvement.  In  his 
Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Civil  Qovemment,  he  lays  it  down  as  the 
foundation  of  his  reasoning,  that  it  must  be  understood,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pressed or  not,  that  all  people  live  in  society  for  their  mutual  advantage ;  so 
that  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  membersr-^at  is,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  state^ — ^is  the  great  standard  by  which  every  thing  relating 
to  that  state  must  be  finally  determined ;  «nd  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
a  body  of  people  may  be  bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  ail  their 
rights  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the 
resignation  is  obligatory  on  their  posterity,  because  it  is  manifestly  tontrary 
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to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  shall  be  so.  From  this  fint  pi 
dedaces  all  his  political  maxims,  and  he  never  afterwards  waven 
in  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Though,  however,  he  app 
republic  in  the  abstract,  yet  eonsidering  the  habits  and  piejad 
people  of  Great  Britain,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  th 
form  of  government  was  best  suited  to  them. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  £>r.  Priestley,  as  a  whole,  wc 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  which  have  been  i 
almost  all  the  doctor's  biographers : — ^'^  He  was  a  man  of  perfea 
of  character,  laying  open  his  whole  mind  and  purposes  on  all 
and  always  pursuing  avowed  ends  by  direct  means,  and  by  those 
integrity  and  true  disinterestedness,  and  in  the  peiformanoe  of  ei 
duty,  no  one  could  surpass  him.  His  temper  was  easy  and  ch 
affections  were  kind,  his  dispositions  friendly.  Sach  was  the  \ 
and  sweetness  of  his  manner  in  social  intercourse,  that  some  wl 
tertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  him,  on  account  of  hif 
were  converted  into  friends  on  personal  acquaintance.  Of  the 
lasting  attachment  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  a  most  hooooi 
was  given,  which  he  did  not  live  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 
understood,  in  England,  that  he  was  likely  to  sufl^r  a  loss  of  i 
annual  income,  about  forty  persons  joined  in  making  up  a  suq 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  continued  annually  during  life.  ^ 
engaged  so  much  in  controversy,  and  suffered  so  much  from  ms 
ever  more  void  of  ill-will  towards  his  opponents.  If  he  we 
controversialist,  it  was  because  he  was  much  in  earnest  on  alJ 
which  he  engaged,  and  not  because  he  had  any  personaliti 
If,  now  and  then,  he  betrayed  a  little  contempt  for  adversar 
thought  equally  arrogant  and  incapable,  he  never  ased  the 
animosity.  Indeed,  his  neeesiarian  principles  coincided  will 
in  producing  a  kind  of  apathy  to  the  rancour  and  abuse  oi 
In  his  intellectual  frame  were  combined  quickness,  activityy  a< 
the  inventive  faculty  which  is  the  characteristic  of  genius. 
ties  were  less  suited  to  the  laborious  investigations  of  w^hat  ii 
dition,  than  the  argumentative  deductions  of  metaphysics,  snt 
mental  researches  of  natural  philosophy.  Assiduous  stadjr  hi 
given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  learned  languages,  sufficient, 
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gfTeat,  and  hit  rnannen  io  every  respect  extremely  agreeable ;  these  were, 
however,  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected ;  and  he  continued  all  his  life  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child.  Of  vanity,  he  is  said  to  hare  possessed 
a  more  than  usual  share ;  but  was  rather,  perhaps,  deficient  in  pride.  He 
allowed  himself  but  little  recreation ;  for  his  favourite  amusement  was 
playing  on  the  flute,  an  instrument  on  which  he  performed  tolerably  well ; 
and  he  generally  recommended  music  as  a  relief  to  the  studious.  It  was 
his  constant  practice,  another  of  his  biographers  says,  to  employ  himself 
in  various  pursuits  at  the  same  time ;  whereby  he  avoided  the  languor  con- 
sequent upon  protracted  attention  to  a  single  object,  and  came  to  each,  in 
turn,  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  spent  an  interval  of  entire  relaxation.  This 
eflbrt  he  pleaded  as  an  apology  to  those  who  apprehended  that  the  great 
diversity  of  his  studies  would  prevent  him  from  exerting  all  the  force  of  his 
mind  upon  any  one  of  them ;  and,  in  fact,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  length, 
in  every  pursuit  that  interested  him,  as  fully  to  justify,  in  his  own  case,  the 
rule  which  he  followed. 

We  shall  conclude  our  memoir  with  a  sketch  of  the  merits  of  its  subject, 
by  the  late  eminent  Professor  Playfair;  an  authority  so  valuable  should  not 
be  omitted,  especially  as  it  has  not  before  been  adduced  by  any  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  Priestley.  *'  On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Playfiiir,  "  from  Dr. 
Priestley's  conversation,  and  from  his  writings,  one  is  not  much  disposed 
to  consider  him  as  a  person  of  firstrate  abilities.  The  activity,  rather  than 
the  force,  of  his  genius,  is  the  object  of  admiration.  He  is  indefatigable 
in  making  experiments,  and  he  compensates,  by  the  number  of  them,  for 
the  unskilfulness  with  which  they  are  often  contrived.  Though  little  skiUed 
in  mathematics,  he  has  written  on  optics  with  tolerable  success ;  and  though 
but  moderately  versed  in  chemistry,  he  has  done  very  considerable  service 
to  that  science.  If  we  view  him  as  a  critic,  a  metaphysician,  and  a  divine, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  more  scanty  praise.  In  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Reid,  though  he  has  said  many  things  that  are  true,  he  has  shown 
himself  wholly  incapable  of  understanding  the  principal  point  in  debate ; 
and  when  he  has  afiirmed  that  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  speculations 
of  Hartley  have  thrown  as  much  light  on  the  nature  of  man,  as  the  rea- 
sonings of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  on  the  nature  of  body,  he  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  understand  in  what  true  philosophy  consists.  As  to  his  theology, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  denies  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  though  he 
contends  for  its  immortality,  and  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
These  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  will,  perhaps,  deprive  him  of  the 
name  of  a  phiksopher,  but  he  will  still  merit  the  name  of  a  useful  and 
diligent  experimenter.** 
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UTHBERT  COLLINGWOOD  WIS  born  on 
the  d6th  of  September,  1750,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.    At  the  age  of  eleren  he  was 
sent  to  sea,  as  a  midshipman,  under  the  care 
of  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Breithwaite, 
who  was  the  son  of  his  mother's  sister,  and 
who -seems  to  ha?e  taken  extraordinary  pains 
in  giving  him  nautical  knowledge.    After 
serving  some  yean  with  this  relation,  he 
sailed  with  Admiral  Roddam.     In  1774, 
during  the  American  war,  he  went  to  Boston 
with  Admiral  Graves,  and,  in  1775,  was 
made  u  lieutenant  by  him,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  when 
ColUngwood,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  supplied  the  British  army  with  what 
It  required.    In  1770,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon 
after  met,  at  Jamaica,  with  his  favourite  companion,  Horatio  Nelson,  who 
was  then  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestofie.    CoUingwood  says,  in  one  of  his 
interesting  letten :  **'  We  had  been  long  before  in  habits  of  great  friendship, 
and  it  happened  here,  that  as  Admiral  Sir  P.  Ptoker,  the  commander-in- 
ohief,  was  the  friend  of  both,  whenever  Nelson  got  a  step  in  rank,  I  suc- 
ceeded him :  fiist  in  the  Lowestofle*  then  in  the  Badger,  into  which  ship  I 
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was  made  commander  in  1779,  and  aflerwa/^^^  ^^   ^^"^^  ^«ilicYim\ 
twenty-eight  gun  frigate,  which  made  us  both  p  -i^D«^-captain«. 

Although  Nelson,  who  was  a  younger  man,  a^  -wrays  kept  a  remove 
of  him,  and  came  in  for  a  much  larger  share  o^^  fiune  <3ir  popuiarii 
iingwood  never  had  a  feeling  of  jealousy  toward  ^^  t^  /Hoad,  vrboee 
he  was  always  the  first  to  extol,  and  whom  he  1<^  -^'ed  to  the  ^Bt  boar 
life.  Nelson,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  had  a.  ^rcAt^r  ^flection  fa 
Iingwood  than  for  any  other  officer  in  the  service « 

In  1780,  Nelson  was  sent,  in  the  Hinchinbrolar^,  to  the  ^^^^ ^ 

with  orders  to  pass  into  the  South  Sea,  by  a  navignation  of  *^^^^^^^ 

river  San  Juan,  and  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and 

bility  which  no  skill  or  perseverance  could  surmou 

disease  of  the  climate,  and  his  life  was  with  ^\€Bci 

him  home  to  England.    Collingwood,  who  succeed 

river,  had  many  attacks :  his  hardy  constitution  res^       -^  a    '      f        mai 

survived  the  mass  of  his  ship^s  company,  having  bur-  ^^      '        A    't      Oi 

a  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  two  hundred  men  who  ^^^    ^  ' ntA 

ships  suffered  in  the  same  proportion.    In  August,  \J    ^J  *  ..  ^ 

wrecked  in  the  middle  of  a  dreadful  night  in  the  Per-^^^^"'  *  .      .     w 
.....  .  .        ..         ,-...•      ^.Irevs.  in  the  Wi 
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Indies,  and  saved  his  own  and  his  crew*s  lives  with  g'^^^^^  ditnc     J- 
next  appointment  was  to  the  Sampson,  sixty -four.    I**   ITSSf  ne 
the  West  Indies  in  the  Mediator,  and  remained  with  ta/^  f^f^^^^=r 
that  station  till  the  end  of  1786.    He  then  returned,  aAer  /^g^^  -^^^^^^ 
uninterrupted  service,  to  Northumberland,  "making,**  a^^—.-^"'''^^   wv^ 
acquaintance  with  my  own  family,  to  whom  I  had  hitherto 
a  stranger.*'    In  1790,  he  again  went  to  the  West  Ind 
with  Spain  being  amicably  arranged  he  soon  returned,  a^-  ^■'Ik^^^^^nh 
says,  no  further^hope  of  employment  at  sea,  he  "  went  ia»^^^^^  c»x\«a^  ^^ 
was  married."    In  1703,  the  war  with  the  French  Repu  ^-^^^a^^tY?  ^^7' 
away  from  his  wife  and  two  infant  daughters,  whom  he  mo«t  ^     their 
though  he  was  never  afterwards  permitted  to  have  much  xiw^        \j^^ 
As  captain  of  the  Barfleur,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  \x^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.    In  1797,  he  commanded,  ^renij-f^ 

bravery,  and  almost  unrivalled  nautical  skill,  the  Excellent^-^^^^.    In  ITM 
in  Jarvis's  victory  of  the  14th  of  February,  off*  Cape  SuYmo^^^j^auens,  tof 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.     The  peace  o^        r^^i^^^^^^ 
which  he  had  long  prayed,  restored  him  to  his  wife  and  cV^cf^^"^]^  «^t^ 
months  in  1802,  but  the  renewed  war  called  him  to  aea  in  'i^'^  ^^^s^  «•* 
1808,  and  he  never  more  returned  to  his  happy  home.    T\ie  /^^n^s^ 

vice  made  him  frequently  lament  that  he  was    haxdW  Vaowtf^     w      *^ 
children ;  and  the  anxieties  and  wear  and  tear  of  it  Eh.otti&  cm\  iu   ^ 
life.    Passing  over  many  less  brilliant  bat  still  verv  '  A 
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CoHingwood  was  second  in  command  in  the  battle  of  Trafolgar,  fought  on 
ihe  2l8t  of  October,  1805..  His  ship,  the  Royal  Sovereigo,  was  the  first 
to  attack  and  break  the  enemy's  line,  and,  upon  Nelson's  death,  Colling- 
wood  finished  the  ▼ictory,and  continued  in  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was 
now  raised  to  the  peerage.  After  a  long  and  most  wearying  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  the  Straiti  of  Gibraltar,  and  adjacent  coasts,  during  which,  for  nearly 
three  years,  he  hardly  ever  set  foot  on  shore,  and  showed  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  conduct  never  surpassed,  he  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean,  where 
his  position  involved  him  in  difficult  political  transactions,  which  he  gene- 
rally managed  with  ability.  The  letters  to  foreign  princes  and  ministers, 
the  despatches  of  this  sailor  who  had  been  at  sea  from  his  childhood,  are 
admirable  even  in  point  of  style.  Completely  worn  out  in  body,  but  with 
a  spirit  intent  on  his  duties  to  the  last,  Collingwood  died  at  sea  on  board 
the  Yille  de  Paris,  near  Port  Mahon,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  March, 
1810.  In  command  he  was  firm  but  mild — most  considerate  of  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  his  men,  averse  to  flogging  and  all  violent  and  brutal 
exercises  of  authority ;  the  sailors  called  him  their  father.  As  a  scientific 
seaman  and  naval  tactician  he  had  few,  if  any  equals,  and  in  action  his 
judgment  was  as  cool  as  Lis  courage  was  warm.  His  mind  was  enlight- 
ened to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the  circumstances  of  his  life ; 
he  was  liberal  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  his  private  virtues  were  of  the  most 
amiable  sort.  His  letters  to  his  wife  on  the  education  of  his  daughters  are 
full  of  good  sense  and  feeling. 
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early  military  experience  had  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  accom- 
plishments of  learning,  he  waa  aenaible  of  its  importance,  and  fonnded 
libraries ;  and,  under  his  patronage,  the  studies  were  revived  which  had 
safiered  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  His  virtues  procured  for  him, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of  Optimus.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and  during  his  pos- 
session of  this  magistracy,  the  celebrated  panegyric  upon  him  was  pro- 
nounced by  Pliny,  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  foUowing  year,  a  war 
broke  out  with  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  whom  he  subdued.  He 
then  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  with  the 
name  of  Dacicus.  The  two  following  years  he  passed  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
kst  of  them,  108,  Pliny  was  made  governor  of  IHuittis  and  Bithynia,  which 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  official  letters  between  him  and  TrajaUt 
which,  beyond  any  rhetorical  panegyric,  afford  proof  of  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  government.  Among  these  are  the  famous  epistles  respecting  the 
Christians,  whom  he  directs  Pliny  not  to  search  for,  but  to  punish,  if 
brought  before  him ;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to  anonymous  charges. 
In  104,  Decebalus  renewed  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which  immediately 
called  out  the  warlike  emperor,  who,  with  a  view  to  form  a  road  for  his 
troops,  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  was  deemed  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  antiquity.  He  then  marched  into  Dacia,  and  reduced 
the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  despair,  killed  himself;  and  Dacia  be- 
came a  Roman  province.  His  passion  for  wai^^he  only  fitult  which  can 
be  obftrged  cm  Tiajan  as  a  sovereign— exhibits  him,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  rather  as  a  victorious  commander,  engaged  in  distant  expeditions 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  empire,  than  as  a  sovereign  ruler.  The  ois- 
posal  of  the  crown  of  Armenia  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  with 
Ghosnies  the  Parthian,  of  which  war  the  redaction  of  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province  was  the  result*  The  succeeding  Eastern  campaigns  of  Trajan, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Phrthia,  caanot  be  detailed  in  summaries 
of  this  nature.  The  year  114  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he  dedicated  the 
magnificent  Ibrum  which  he  built  in  Rome,  and  erected  the  column  sculp- 
tured with  his  exploits,  which  still  remains  under  his  name.  In  a  final 
campaign  in  the  East,  after  giving  a  king  to  the  Pkrthians,  he  laid  siege 
to  Atra,  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Syria.  In  the  following  year,  117,  he  proposed  returning  into  Mesopota- 
mia, but  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  disorder,  attended  by  a  dropsy,  which 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Italy,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Adrian.  He  had  proceeded  no  fiirther  than  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  when  he 
died.  The  empress  Plotina  took  advantage  of  his  last  moments  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  Adrian  lor  his  successor,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  « 
gross  deception*  Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-foardi  year,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  twenty  years. 
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bundreds  of  the  captiFes.  AAer  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  and  was  associated  by  his  father  in 
the  gOTemment  of  the  empire.  His  conduct  thus  far,  if  we  may  beliere 
tlie  accounts  of  Suetonius,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  shameless  ex- 
cesses. He  had  chosen  his  associates  among  the  most  abandoned  of  the 
youthful  courtiers,  and  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  erery  impure  desire 
and  unnatural  vice.  From  one  so  little  accustomed  to  restrain  his  passions, 
tlie  Roman  people  anticipated  nothing  but  the  misrule  of  a  second  Caligula 
or  Nero ;  but,  on  ascending  the  throne,  (79,)  Titus  disappointed  these 
fi^Ioomy  prognostications,  and,  relinquishing  his  vicious  habits  and  de- 
baached  companions,  became  the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of 
▼irtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty.  His  reformation  appeared  to  be  sincere 
and  perfect :  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  youth  assumed  the  character  of 
the  enlightened  and  munificent  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire.  All  informers 
^virere  banished  from  his  court,  and  even  severely  punished ;  a  reform  took 
place  in  judicial  proceedings ;  and  the  public  edifices  were  repaired,  and 
new  ones  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  The  memorable 
exclamation  of  Titus,  "  PertUdi  diem^**  (I  have  lost  a  day,)  which  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  one  day  when  no  opportunity  had  occurred  for  doing 
any  service  or  granting  a  favour  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  sentiments  and  behaviour,  which 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  ^mor  tt  delicim  gmerU  humanit  (the  delight 
of  mankind.)  Two  senators  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  he  not  only  pardoned  them,  but  also  admitted  them  to  his  friendship. 
During  his  reign,  there  was  a  conflagration  at  Rome,  which  lasted  three 
days ;  the  towns  of  Campania  were  desolated  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius ; 
and  the  empire  was  visited  by  a  destroying  pestilence*  In  this  season  of 
public  calamity,  the  emperor's  benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  most 
conspicuously  displayed.  He  comforted  the  afiiicted,  relieved  the  sufferers 
by  his  bounty,  and  exerted  all  his  care  for  the  restoration  of  public  pros- 
perity. The  Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  wise  and  vil^ 
tuous  administration.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and,  retiring  to 
a  country  house  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  he  there  expired,  lament- 
ing with  his  latest  breath  the  severity  of  his  fate,  which  removed  him  from 
the  world  before  he  had  perfected  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  grateful 
subjects,  whose  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  heightened  by  their  apprehensions 
arising  from  the  gloomy  and  unpromising  character  of  his  brother  Domifian, 
who  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the  catastrophe  which  was  to 
contribute  to  his  own  elevation  to  imperial  power.  Titus  died,  a.  »•  81»  ia 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  two  years. 
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~  nXUM  DAMPICS  WM  b9ra 

Bomersetshire  family.  He  wez 

Borred  ib  the  war  against  tb 

afterwards  became  o?ei8eer  of  i 

Jamaica.    He  theooe  veot  t 

Campeacky  with  other  lo^woc 

lemakied  there  eereial  yeao 

jouraal  of  his  adveetwea  and 

that  ooast,  which  was  aHerwa 

"*  Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,**  Londcm,  Vt2SK  wii 

OB  Winds  and  Tides.'*   Dampier»  besides  being  a  bold  sei 

itudied  narigation  as  a  scieaee.    Di  1679y  he  jeioed  t  ps^ji 

with  whom  he  crossed  the  iBthmaa  of  Darien«  wtd  baTiai 

canoes  and  other  small  craft  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  ci 

Spanish  Yessets,  in  which  they  cruised  along  the  coast  of 

rica,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  both  by  sea  sod    lai 

subjects  of  Spain.    In  1084,  Dampier  sailed    agaia  from 

not  her  expedition,  which  doubled  Cape  Horn*  and  crfieed  a 

of  Chili,  Pern,  and  Mexico,  making  depiedaiiens  upon  tJ 

i^Vom  the  coast  of  Mexico  they  steered  ibr  the  Eaet  Indies^  to 

Holland,  and  after  several  adventures  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Dan 

riiore  at  Bencoolen,  from  whence  he  fbnnd  his  way  ^^lf^ 

16dl,  when  he  published  his  "*  Voyage  round  the  ^<N^^ 

resting  account,  and  which  attracted  considerable  atten       ^ 

becoming  known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  ^^ 

king's  service,  and  was  sent  on  a  vo]rage  of  discovery 
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Dampier  explored  the  west  and  north-west  coasts  of  New  Holland,  snr- 
veyed  Shark's  Bay,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  small  archipelago  east  of 
North-west  Cape.  He  also  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Bri- 
tain, and  New  Ireland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which  separate  the 
two  former ;  on  his  homeward  Toyage  he  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  As- 
cension. He  at  last  returned  to  England  in  1701,  when  he  published  the 
account  of  this  Toyage.  In  1707,  he  published  a  ''  Vindication  of  his 
Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  Qeorge,"  with  which  he  had 
sailed  from  Virginia  in  his  former  marauding  expedition.  Dampier  went 
to  sea  again  till  1711,  but  the  particulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are 
little  known.  He  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable 
information  and  general  knowledge.  His  style  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  truth.  His  voyages  were  published  together  in  three 
Yoiumes,  Svo,  London,  1697 — 1709. 
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E  FRANCOIS  CHARLES  ADGEREAU.Dob 
Btiglione  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bora  of  boa- 
arents,  (his  father  was  said  to  be  a  ftuiteier,)  ii 
^  on  the  11th  of  NoTember,  1767.    He  fint  ea- 
in  the  French  carabineers,  and  firom  thence  en- 
the  Neapolitan  service.    He  obtained  his  dachirge 
in  1787,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Naples,  where  he  gave  kssom  tsi 
fencing-master.    When  the  French  were  exiled  from  Italy,  in  1798,  Aa- 
gereau  volunteered  into  the  re  volutiMiary  armies  of  his  country,  and  j«D« 
that  which  was  intended  to  repel  the  Spaniards.    As  all  the  officeis  W 
emigrated,  Augereau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  adjutant- 
general.     It  may  be  observed,  that  Dugoumier,  appointed  to  commaDd  tke 
army  of  the  Pyrenees,  proceeded  from  the  capital  to  his  head-quaitcis  oa 
foot,  so  that  the  want  of  birth  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Augeiet"- 
During  1794,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  an  impoiteB' 
foundery,  and  by  extricating  a  division  wUch,  under  another  officer,  m 
fallen  into  a  dangerous  position,    Augereau  received  two  wounds  on  i^ 
occasion.    Soon  after,  the  army  was  divided,  and  Augereau  was  pnt  i"  i 
command  of  one  division.    He  was  then  removed  to  a  more  impom* 
scene  of  warfare  in  Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  «*  I 
ecuting  the  first  bold  manoeuvres  of  Bonaparte.    It  was  under  Aogereu  ; 
that  the  French  carried  the  passes  of  Millesimo,  in  the  spring  of  IW;  <  | 
Dego  he  again  rendered  eminent  service ;  and  again,  Augereau't  brig»  ' 
with  himself  at  its  head,  rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  fiaillrctt' 
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ried  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the  ad- 
"vance  into  the  Venetian  territories  ;  and  being  despatched  to  repel  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna.  At  Lugo,  unfortunately,  he 
was  driven  by  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  excesses 
that  rendered  the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.  He  gave  up  the 
Tillage  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augereau's  proper  sphere ;  away  from  it,  he 
descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men ;  and  yet  it  was  not  merely  as  a 
subordinate  general,  or  as  an  executor  of  his  commands,  that  he  rendered 
good  service  to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  was,  he  felt 
that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  that  it  was  prudent  for  the  pre- 
sent to  retire  before  the  fresh  army  under  Wurmser,  which  Austria  was 
pouring  into  Italy.  Augereau  combated  the  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his 
energy ;  he  represented  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  he  at  last 
decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  retiring.  The  consequence  was 
the  battle  and  victory  of  Castiglione,  of  the  glory  of  which  Augereau 
reaped  the  greater  part.  It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  as  grandee  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in  feats  of  heroism 
and  generalship,  was  the  battle  of  Arcole,  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  November.  The  object  was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  bat- 
teries of  cannon,  as  that  of  Lodi  had  been,  but  also  by  overhanging  walls 
and  houses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  of  fatal  musketry.  The 
French  had  been  several  times  repulsed,  when  Augereau,  seizing  a  stand- 
ard, bore  it  upon  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  column,  which  nevertheless 
was  unable  to  advance  against  the  grape-shot  and  musketry.  He  was  un- 
able to  efiect  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  but  still  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
decree  of  the  Directory,  granting  to  him,  in  commemoration  of  his  bravery, 
the  standard  that  he  had  borne  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  following  year,  1797,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  French 
army  were  withdrawn  from  the  foreign  enemy,  and  fixed  upon  the  parties 
which  disputed  for  supremacy  at  home.  The  Directory  was  menaced  by 
the  royalists,  as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  by  the  friends  of  constitutional 
government,  who  now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  royalty  in  despair  of 
realizing  their  ideas  under  a  republic.  But  this  party,  among  its  other  im- 
prudent acts,  committed  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  armies  hostile  to 
it.  Bonaparte  was  accused  for  his  conduct  towards  Venice,  and  was  treated 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  Directory.  The  general  replied  by  offering  his 
services  to  the  Directory,  and  by  sending  addresses  from  his  soldiery  in 
&TOur  of  republicanism.  In  the  camp  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Augereau 
was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royaky,  and  so  extreme  in  his  revolution- 
ary ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  provide  the 
Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  sent  him  to  Paris.    Here  he  continued  his 
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tone  of  TanDting  mod  Tioleiice  amidBt  the  feasti  and  honoo 

was  welcooMd*  and  be  waa  aoon  named  military  CQUttu 

which  included  the  capital.    The  very  DominatioB  was 

the  oppoeition  that  the  Direetory  meditated  vidol  m 

accordingly  endeavoured  to  obtaiii  the  diimiiBal  of  Aug 

d^etatf  or  revolution  of  Fructidor,  was  planned  byBa 

ecuted  by  Augereau ;  the  guard  of  the  LegitlatiTe  Bod 

its  pott ;  the  Tuilerieit  where  the  Assembly  sat,  laa  ii 

bers  hostile  to  the  Diiectory  were  seized  {  and  a  mc 

illegality  and  injustice  was  consummated  with  the  otoH 

Augereau  was  rewaided  for  this  important  stfrice  1 

the  army  on  the  German  finontier.    Here  he  aumoni 

most  furious  Jaoohins*  and  dis|^yed  so  dangeioos  a  8 

tory  was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  and 

pignaa.    Augereau  lound  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was 

return  from  Egypt.    It  is  much  to  Aagereau^a  hone 

as  he  was  with  the  Directory,  and  connected  as  he 

parte,  the  latter  could  not  count  upon  his  assktanoe  ii 

18th  Bfumaire.    Bemadotte  and  Augereau  were  th 

Bonaparte  dared  not  summon  to  his  side.    Augei 

for  he  had  been  elected  deputy  to  the  Cinq  Cent 

that  the  representative  body  and  the  republic  would 

tary  usurper.    While  the  result  of  the  struggle  was 

Bonaparte,  and  said,  ^  Well,  you  have  brought 

dilemma."    *' Augereau^**  rejoined  Bonaparte,  **  re 

tune  seemed  nM>re  despefate  there  i  yet  I  retrieved 

He  was  right ;  the  usurpation  was  completed,  a 

submit  with  the  rest* 

Bonaparte  mistrusted  his  old  comrade  too  mud 

the  army  of  Italy.     During  the  campaign  of  1 

manded  a  division*  for  the  most  part  Diitcb,  on 

he  had  hard  fighting  and  little  glory.     After  tl 

retired  to  a  property  which  he  had  been  eomble^ 

He  was  intrusted  with  no  important  empioy  u 

oew  dignity  of  marshal,  he  commanded  the   d 

which  reduced  the  Yomlberg.    In  1606,  he  wf 

Jena,  and  commanded  the  division  which  subse 

*"    "  "b  winter  campaign    \7hicl 

be  glory,  of  Angerean.      1 

ly  engaged^  and  ocMnman 

ion,  which  was  ordered 

r  that  purpose,  when  a  tfa 

y  prevented  Angcronia  £ 
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cooseqaencey  the  desired  direction,  (90  say  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,)  but 
his  fault  was  remedied  by  the  quickness  of  his  commander,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  courage ;  though  seized  with  sudden  illness  and  feyer,  Augereau 
had  himself  tied  upon  his  horse,  and  remained  to  the  last  in  the  action, 
though  he  was  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  In  the  years  1800  and  1810,  he  commanded  in  Catalonia,  where 
he  showed  but  little  mercy  to  the  Spaniards.  Considering  Augereau  as  a 
veteran  general,  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking  him  to  Russia  in  1812,  leA 
him  to  form  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin.  But  here  the  Cossacks  found 
him  in  1813,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  Notwith- 
standing his  age,  Augereau  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipzig,  defending  a  wood  against  superior 
forces.  In  1814,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  south-east  of 
France  against  the  Austrians,  when  he  occupied  Lyons,  and  organized  its 
defence.  At  first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  combats ;  but  at  length, 
aware  of  their  prodigious  superiority  of  force,  as  well  as  of  the  diminish- 
ing resources  of  Napoleon,  he  made  a  capitulation,  and  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  little  short  of  trea- 
chery ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  the  marshals,  Augereau  was  the  least 
attached  to  a  master  who  was  ao  much  his  junior,  and  who,  by  his  usurpa- 
tion, had  blasted  the  ambition  of  the  republican  general.  Augereau  made 
his  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  was  confirmed  in  his  dignities,  and  created  a 
peer.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  Augereau  kept  aloof.  Louis 
XVIII.  being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  when  the 
painful  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the  council  to  try 
Marshal  Ney.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on  his  brother  soldier  is  the 
greatest  blot  upon  Augereau's  memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  He 
did  not  k>ng  survive,  being  brought  to  the  grave  by  a  dropsy  in  June,  1816. 
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M nreau,  particularly  at  Hohenlinden.  In  180%  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  Helvetic  republic.  In  1806,  he  commanded  in  the  camp  at  Mon- 
treuil,  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  marshal  of  the  empire  and  grand* 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  opened  the  campaign  of  1805  against 
Austria,  by  a  brilliant  victory  at  Elchingen,  (whence  he  received  his  title, 
Duke  of  Elchingen,)  and  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  He 
occupied  the  Tyrol,  and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when  he  was  stopped  in 
his  career  by  the  peace  of  Presburg.  In  1806  and  1807,  he  fought  at 
Jena,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Magdeburg,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  In 
1808,  he  maintained  his  high  reputation  in  Spain.  Napoleon  recalled  him, 
but  kept  him  at  a  distance  till  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
Russia,  when  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  third  division  of  the 
imperial  forces.  At  the  battle  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  well- 
deserved  title  of  le  brave  det  ftrovef ,  (bravest  of  the  brave.)  After  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  he  led  the  van  of  the  army,  and,  by  his  masterly  con- 
duct, prevented  its  utter  destruction.  On  this  occasion,  his  ability  was, 
perhaps,  more  strikingly  manifested  than  at  any  former  period.  The  em- 
peror made  him  Prince  of  Moscow,  and  Alexander  confirmed  the  title  on 
his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  Ney  re-organized  the 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  marched  with  it 
to  Berlin ;  but  was  met  at  Dennewitz  by  Bulow,  and  defeated.  He  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  to  Torgau,  but  soon  took  the  field  again ;  chased  the 
Swedes  from  Dessau,  and  fought  with  his  wonted  valour  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  received  a  wound,  and  afterwards  at  Hanau.  When  the  enemy  entered 
France,  he  disputed  every  step  of  their  progress.  Brienne,  Montmirail, 
Craonne  and  Chalons-sur-Mame  are  shining  names  in  the  history  of  his 
battles.  When  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was  vacillating,  Ney 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would  soon 
assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  unless  it  were  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination.  Thus  he  had  an  important  influence  upon  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation. After  this  event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  was 
made  a  peer,  and  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  command  of  the 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  light-armed  lancers.  He  enjoyed  the 
most  marked  distinction  at  court,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  deroted  to 
the  Bourbons.  When  Napoleon  landed,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Ney 
collected  a  considerable  force,  was  appointed  its  commander,  and,  with 
many  assurances  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  marched  against  the 
invader.  But  soon  noticing  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  incli- 
nation for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost ;  and, 
receiving  an  invitation  from  the  late  emperor,  he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  and  thus  opened  his  way  to  Paris.  In  the  war 
of  1815,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  his  left  wing,  which  engaged 
with  the  English  at  Quatre-Bras.    The  charge  made  by  General  Qou 
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"»<'  men  had  am>ed  ulfo,^  "^"*  ''^^^ 

»  the  ca«le  of  a  friend  «  aZ^'T''''''^'^ 
tertainment  giren  by  hfe  frfi,    "'• "  ^^  A,« 

«>«««Jy  i«cog„i,ed  rt  'tT^***  •"H^ 
"arahal  taken,  and  Tm^Ji"'''^^-  'IWc. 
rr^««'withea.eCT:i"J^^'^A-« 
l^fore  a  coart-maKial.  whil^t^^^'  ^  "S«« 
of  hi.  caw.  on  the  tenth  ^V"^"*'  ^^  '«>^P> 

'''«  Chamber  o/perwCr**'-.^^^' 
««««  for  hi.  pnnid,ment     S-    .  ""°^''  ^'^^  1 
of  'he  cap.tu4on  of  ft^.  ;^'"l'r««  »«  Du^ 
»««y.  wa,  quoted  in  hi  2^  ^"^^  '"'^  »«  W>6. 
'J'e  'rue  conVucei™  rf  tt       '•  ^"^  ^"""gtoo  a 

of  Marshal  Da.ou^TwLw''*^   ''^***«« 
fe'^our  of  Nev  h«  »  "**»  »*»«  treaty  , 

^''«i>  had  di«fng2hed  h     V^*"*  "^^-^ 

•en'ence;  butwhe^Seli;  iT*'  **  ^'^-^ 

A'n.~«What  need  of  t.u        ***»  '**»  «  <*•« 

i-a-xiful  of  duatT*  Whet'tT''  •  '  •»  "^-^^^ 

"P«ed.  -I  need  no  prft  to^  f  «f»ce  of  »  p 

•ohool  of  battle.-    He  il.**!?  **  ^"^^  **»  ^i 

f "  •  "J^'"?.  «  Ton  »on^^'l  compelled 
i"gher  region.-    On  the  7,hTn"^   "ow.  sir. 

'^^f   he  tore  awn^  *k      /^*       W^^^i 
"■"8  te  lie  «Hi.!;  '""'J'-»«  T«~.  I  li 
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t  OHN  HORNE  TOOKE  was  bom  in  Westminster^    j 
/     1736«     His  father  was  a  poulterer,  who  had  acquix^c 
^   considerable  property.    John,  the  third  son,  was  ed  \ 
\     cated  both  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  whence  he  t 
\    reaioved  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    In  1"7 

^   had  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple;  biat 

tte»t  of  h\»  &mily^  jje  consented  to  be  ordained,  and  was  indue 
chapalry  of  New  Brentford,  which  his  fether  had  purchased 
rhree  years  aAor wards,  he  accompanied,  as  travelling  tutor,  the  ; 
Eiwes  ©f  Berk^jyj.^  in  a  tour  to  France.     On  his  return,  he  too] 
»hare  in   politics,  in  behalf  oi  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  a  sec< 
Paris,  he  w^a  personally  introduced.     When  he  returned  to  Ei 
resumed  hi^  clerical  functions,  and  obtained  some  distinction  in  i 
intii  the  retu^  of  Wilkes  plunged  him  again  into  politics.     1 
prindpal  founder  oi  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Righi 
1770  and  1771^  n  public   altercation  took  place  between  Messi 
and  Hoiti^^  on  account  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  former 
be  society  i^t^jinental  to  the  discharge  of  his  private  debts. 
^H^  ^i  ill         tijat  two  printers  of  the  newspapers  werei  ift  W 
^  ^<*l^te  ^*     dora  oi  the  House  of  Commons,  by  puUUbi 
"^  ^l^ieh  hro'^iiit  "^  *******  proceedings  which  tenm,tfaed  \ 
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defeat  of  the  Hoase,  and  the  unoppoaed  practice  of  such  pablicatkn  era 
aince.  The  same  year  alao  witneaaed  hi^  coDteat  with  Jnnios,  m  wfaicb, 
in  the  general  opinion,  he  came  off  victor.  In  1778,  he  leaigned  hii  d^ 
rical  gown,  and  ahut  himaelf  up  in  retirement,  with  a  riew  to  stadj  for  \k 
bar ;  and  it  waa  by  affording  legal  advice  to  Mr.  Tooke  of  Parley,  in  kls 
oppoaition  to  an  encloaure  bill,  and  defeating  the  same  by  a  boldaea  of 
atratagem  peculiarly  in  character,  that  he  acquired  the  good  will,  and  nlb- 
mately  shared  in  the  fortune,  of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a  warn  oppo- 
nent of  the  American  war,  and  waa  prosecuted  for  sedition  for  the 
wording  of  a  reaolution,  by  which  the  Constitutional  Society  voted  J6I00 
to  the  widowa  and  children  of  the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  batde  of 
Lexington.  For  this  obnoxious  paragraph  he  waa  tried  at  Guildhall,  ia 
1777,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  himaelf  with  his  characteristic  spiiit 
and  acuteness,  but  waa  sentenced  to  a  year*a  impriaonment,  and  a  fine  of 
£200.  In  1779,  after  having  fully  prepared  for  the  bar,  he  apphed  for 
admiaaion  to  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  still  a  priest,  and  ineh'gible — a  decision  which  destrojed 
all  hia  future  views  in  this  profession.  In  1780,  he  published  a  keen  re- 
view of  Lord  North's  administration,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Facts;  aadio 
1782,  a  Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan,  whick 
did  not  embrace  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  About  this  time,  he 
became  the  avowed  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  fiivourable  to  parliamai- 
tary  reform,  and  a  vehement  opponent  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  widi 
Lord  North.  In  1786,  he  appeared  in  a  character  more  important  to  his 
laating  reputation  than  that  of  a  subordinate  politician,  by  the  publicatian 
of  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Parieji 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  two  volumes  quarto.  This  ceiebnted 
work  contains  those  ideaa  concerning  grammar,  and  the  formation  of  woids, 
of  which  the  germ  had  appeared  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some  yean 
before.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  derivation  of  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions  from  verbs  and  nouns,  and,  in  consequence,  assiga- 
ing  them  a  determinate  meaning,  often  different  from  that  which  had  been 
arbitrarily  given  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  language  and  logical  acute- 
ness which  he  displayed  in  this  performance,  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  as 
a  philologist.  In  1788,  he  published  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  the  figures  ia 
which  were  the  two  Pitts,  and  the  two  Foxes,  of  the  past  and  present 
generation,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  Pitts.  In  1790,  he  oftied 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Hood,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  vein  of  humour,  in  his 
daily  addresses  to  the  populace ;  and,  although  he  failed,  he  received  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  votes,  without  solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the 
year  1794,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  etaip 
of  high  treason,  founded  on  the  presumed  objects  of  the  correspoading 
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•ocieties  to  overthrow  the  coDstitutioD.  His  trial*  with  that  of  the  other 
parties  accused  at  the  same  timet  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  histori- 
cal annals  of  a  period  rendered  so  remarkable  by  the  excitement  produced 
l>y  the  French  revolution.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  although  made  inte- 
Testing  by  the  ease,  self-possession,  and  acnteness  displayed  by  the  accused, 
was  deprived  of  much  political  importance  by  the  previous  acquittal  of 
Hardy  insuring  his  own.  From  this  time,  however,  he  was  more  cautious 
in  his  company,  and  seems  to  have  declined  the  visits  of  persons  of  violent 
characters  and  principles  at  Wimbledon.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tooke 
of  Purley,  he  had  taken  his  name,  in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion 
of  his  fortune.  In  1796,  he  again  offered  himself  for  Westminster,  and 
&iled ;  and  in  1801,  he  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Sarum,  on  the  nomination 
of  Lord  Camelford.  His  parliamentary  career  was  neither  long  nor  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  an  attempt  to  exclude  him,  on  the  ground  of  ordination, 
was  turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  who  substituting  a  bill  to 
determine  the  future  ineligibility  of  persons  in  that  predicament,  the  poli- 
tical life  of  Mr.  Tooke  closed  with  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  180^ 
In  1806,  he  published  a  second  part  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  which  is 
chiefly  dedicated  to  etymology,  and  adjectives  and  participles,  and  their 
formation ;  but  also  abounded,  like  the  former,  with  various  satirical  stric- 
tures on  literary  characters  of  note.  He  died  at  Wimbledon,  in  1812,  in 
^^^  -aa  seventy-seventh  year.  His  latter  days  were  cheered  by  easy  circum- 
^^-^^-ances,  and  the  attention  of  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
u-ospitahty,  and  amused  with  his  conversation,  which  was  singularly  plea- 
ant  and  lively,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  often  make  his  guests 
"  bjects  of  his  satire,  which  he  would  cover  with  the  most  imperturbable 
ountenance.  At  the  same  time  his  manners  were  polished.  He  mani- 
^"^ested  a  libertinism,  in  his  habits  and  discourse,  very  unbecoming  his  pro- 
don.  As  a  scholar,  he  possessed  considemble  learning ;  but  his  know« 
L-^dge  of  modem  languages  was  more  considerable  than  of  Greek  and  Latin : 
acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  was  very  extensive.  He  was  never 
led,  but  left  natural  children,  to  whom  ho  bequeathed  his  property. 
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^OHN  OPPY,  or  OPIE,  the  son  of  a  caqMOter  io  thi 

'  I  pariah  of  Su  Agnes,  near  Truro,  in  Corawail.  wu  bon 

there  in  1761.    At  an  early  age  he  dispkyed  a  soperii? 

f^  understanding,  and  being  sent  to  the  Tillage  school,  be 

\     came  the  wonder  of  his  instructors  and  pla jmstes.    It » 

that  at  tha  age  of  ten  he  could  master  Euclid,  and  at  twel?« 

ip  an  eveiiing  school,  and  taught  writing  and  arithmetic   He 

previously  indicated  a  strong  love  for  art,  to  which  his  ttten- 

was  first  called  by  seeing  a  companion  draw  a  butterfly.   He 

copied  it  with  success ;  and  afterwards  meeting  with  the  pictnie 

of  a  farm-house,  was  not  content  till  he  had  procured  canvas  and  coIoqiSi 

and  produced  from  memory  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  it.     He  then  trie^ 

his  hand  a*  portautt  and  succeeded  in  making  sa  good  a  Ukeness  of  ba 
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.ther,  tha^  the  latter  began  to  regard  his  sod's  pieference  of  the  pencil  to 

^«  bammer  with  less  iMirshnees  than  usual.    He  subae^ently  painted  tbe 

its  of  all  his  femily ;  and  bis  talents  at  length  attraeting  the  notioe 

tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcot,  then  a  physician  at  Truro,  he  was  taken 

to  his  house^  bvt  in  what  capacity  ia  doubtful.    The  doctor,  boweTor* 

icounged  and  employed  his  abilities;  sat  for  his  own  portrait  to  bim,  and 

^^coiBfoended  him  several  sitters  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  the  age  of 

Deteen  he  retamed  home  in  a  handsome  dress,  with  twenty  gaineas  in 

B  pocket ;  ga^e  the  money  to  bis  mother,  and,  aTowing  his  intention  of 

meacing  artist  ia  London,  proceeded  immediately  to  tbe  metropolis. 

arrived  in  London  on  the  25tb  of  November,  17^  when  be  is  said  to 

▼e  been  *'a  rude  clowniah  bay,  with  knk,  dark  hair,  and  a  green  fioa*. 

ler."    He  was  placed,  by  Wolcot,  to  lodge  with  Hearne,  tbe  engiaioer, 

St.  Martinis  Lane,  who  finding  him  visited  as  a  sort  of  wonder,  by  many 

*le  of  distmctioa,  dserved,  that  be  ought  to  be  a  little  more  ftshionabla 

his  appMiMoe.    ''No,  ne,"  replied  Wolcot;  "yoa  may  depend  upaa 

ia  this  wonder^gapiag  town,  that  all  oiiiosity  would  ceaae  if  his  hair 

r«  dressed,  aad  he  ioelred  like  any  other  maa ;  I  shall  keep  bim  in  this 

ite  for  the  next  two  years  at  least.*'     The  popokrity  of  tbe  "Gonisb 

ooder,"  aa  be  was  called,  was  almost  instantaneous ;  the  aobility  flocked 

his  house  in  snch  crowds,  that  be  joeubirly  observed  to  Northeote,  ''He 

l^3tot  pbMe  cannon  at  the  door  to  keep  the  multitode  off  from  iL" 

e  now  called  himseH*  Opie,  instead  of  Oppyt  (tboagb  we  may  here 
rve,  that  one  of  his  biograpbera  says  tbe  fbrmav  was  bis  proper  name  ;\ 
:3£  a  bouse  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields,  and  stadied  Jburd  to  im- 
'e  his  8tyle»  in  which  be  perceived  many  defeets,  though  the  public,  as 
saw  none.     He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Freneb  and  Latin, 
increased  bin  fortune  by  marrying  a  well-portioned  but  iil»tempered 
I,  from  whom  be  at  length  obtained  a  divorce.    He  alluded  to  this 
umatance  in  one  of  his  witty  sayings,  while  passing  St.  Qiles's  Church, 
sere  bis  marriage  ceremony  bad  been  performed.    "  I  was  married  at  that 
uvcb,"  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  of  avowed  skeptical  opinioQs,  who  was 
d^alking  with  hina ;  "And  I,"  said  bis  oompanion,  "  was  christened  there." 
^Kndeed  1'*  replied  the  painter,  "it  seems  they  make  unsiue  work  at  that 
.nrch^  for  it  neither  holds  in  wedlock  nor  in  baptiam." 
Portrait  painting  was  Opie's  chief  occupation  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
polia,  and«  among  others,  be  executed  an  admirable  bead  of  Charles 
IX  ;  but  it  waa  bit  murder  of  James  tbe  First  of  Scotland,  Jepbtba's  Vow, 
other  historical  performancea,  exhibited  by  him  at  Bomenet  House, 
obtained  bim  an  adnussion  to  tbe  Academy  in  1786.    He  was  i^ubee* 
intly  enrolled  among  tbe  aeademiciaiis ;  and  on  tbe  ejection  of  Barry, 
became  a  candidate  for  tbe  profeseonbip  of  paintiag,  but  yielded  it» 
^i.  -^ut  opposition,  to  FoselL    It  was»  botwever,  aaanuaiously  given  to 
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«8  on  detigDt  ui¥ention»  ckiaro-scurt^,  ^^«    v^  Y%^ 
to  the  purpose  than  a  previous  coarse,  mti\^^^  ^ 


Opie,  when  Fuseli  became  keeper.    In  his  officiaJ 

foor  lectures 

were  more  to  tHe  purpose  tban  a  previous 

aft  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  the  late  Bishop  of  JDa 

after  reading  them*  **  Tou  were  known  before  as  a 

you  will  now  be  known  as  a  great  writer  also.** 

In  his  thirty-soTenth  year»  he  married  a  lady  welL       ^^^"^  ^^^^^ 
world*  and  in  whom  he  found  an  intelligent  friend  ^^^^  ^^    l»^ 
popukrity,  but  not  his  reputation,  was  diminished,  vt^^^  V^^^^  ^ 
by  a  lingering  and  singular  disease,  accompanied  ^^^L  9*^       ^ 
fits  of  delirium,  in  one  of  which  he  expired,  on  tlr^^^^    ^ 
After  his  body  had  undergone  dissection,  it  was  bur^^ 
thediaL  ^*^ 

Opie  had  a  rough,  peasant-like  countenance,  but  4^    ^^^^ 
intellectual  eye ;  and,  in  general,  wore  a  look  of  me> 
ahnost  to  moroaeneas.    Though  his  manners  were  not 
neither  yulgar  nor  ill-bred ;  and  no  man  seems  better 
how  to  mingle  independence  with  respect  towards 
He  was  totally  free  from  weakness  and  ▼unity  ; 
memory,  a  fine  sense  of  moral  feeling,  great  strengths 
mind;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  his  widow,  *' often 
originating  in  the  natiye  treasures  of  his  own  mind,  wL^ 
not  teach,  and  which  learning  alone  could  not  enable  its 
date."    Home  Tooke  said  of  Opie,  that  he  crowded  d 
few  words  than  almost  any  man  he  erer  knew  ;  and  Sir . 
gave  it  as  his  <^inion,  that  had  he  turned  his  powers  of  .-^      ^^. 
of  philosophy,  he  would  hare  been  one  of  the  first  philo^^^^^^^^ 
It  was  said  of  him  in  his  profession,  that  while  many 
li?ed  to  paint ;  and  that  while  othera  got  forward  by  ste^ . 
by  strides.    Tlw  only  taint,  perhaps,  upon  his  character,  -M 
cient  gratitude  to  his  patron,  Dr.  Wolcot,  of  which  Op£^ 
been  guilty;  though  it  is  said,  in  excuse  for  him,  that 
fended  him  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  others  < 
under  which  the  artist  lay  to  him. 

As  an  artist,  his  characteristics  have  been  described  by ' 
which  will  not  admit  of  alteration.  Having  obserred  th&^  ^~^ 
tion  of  his  subject  was  original,  and  his  arrangement  of  :i^  ^ 
ceeds ;  ^  He  painted  what  he  saw  in  the  most  tD»aX&t\Y  ^^^^^ 
varied  little  from  it.  He  rather  bent  his  subject  to  the  ^^^Z^^ 
figure  to  his  subject.    That  may  be  said  of  Opie,  which  c^k  m 

said  of  the  highest  geniuses,  that  he  saw  Nature  in  one  b^j  ^    ^ 
tinctly  and  forcibly  than  any  painter  that  ever  lived.     The  trut  ^ 
as  conveyed  to  the  eye  through  the  atmosphere,  by  which  i 
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every  object  is  ascertained,  was  never  better  expressed  than  hy  him.  He 
Tesigned  himself  unwillingly  to  fancy ;  yet  examples  are  not  wanting,  both 
in  historical  subjects  and  in  portraits,  in  which  he  added  to  the  subject 
hefoie  him  with  felicity.  His  pictures  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
^what  painters  call  breadth.  They  were  deficient  in  some  of  the  more 
:3efined  distinctions  which  mark  the  highly-polished  works  of  Raffiielle, 
^^tian,  and  Re]rnolds ;  but  they  displayed  so  iuTariable  an  appearance  of 
Qth,  as  seemed  sufficient  to  make  a  full  apology,  if  it  had  been  wanted, 
for  the  absence  of  all  the  rest*' 

Besides  his  Lectures  on  Ptunting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  wer« 
published  after  his  death,  with  a  memoir  by  his  widow,  he  wrote  a  memoir 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  Wdcol's  edition  of  Pllkiiigton's  Dictiouary  of 
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USTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  H.,  the  greatest  monarch  of 
Sweden,  was  a  aoo  of  Charles  IX.,  (who  ascended  tlie 
Swedish  throne  upon  the  deposition  of  Sigismood,|  aod 
a  grandson  of  Qustavus  Yasa.  He  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm, m  1504,  and  received  a  most  careful  edncatioa. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  army,  and,  at  six- 
teen, directed  all  afiairs,  appeared  in  the  state  council,  and  at  the  had  of 
the  army,  obeyed  as  a  soldier,  negotiated  as  a  minister,  and  commanded  ss 
a  king.  In  1611,  after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  estates  gare  the 
throne  to  the  jroung  prince,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  without  legaid  to 
the  law,  declared  him  of  age ;  for  they  saw  that  only  the  most  energeuc 
measures  could  save  the  kingdom  from  subjection,  and  that  a  regency  would 
infallibly  cause  its  ruin.  The  penetrating  eye  of  Gustavus  saw  in  Axa 
Oxenstiem,  the  youngest  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  the  great  statesman* 
whose  advice  he  might  follow  in  the  most  dangerous  situations.  He  united 
him  to  himself  by  the  bands  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Russia  were  at  war  with  Sweden.  Qustavus,  unable  to  cope 
at  once  with  three  such  powerful  adversaries,  engaged,  at  the  peace  oi 
Ejaared,  in  1618,  to  pay  Denmark  one  million  of  dollars,  but  received  back 
all  that  had  been  conquered  from  Sweden.  After  a  successful  campaign 
in  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  his  military  talent  was  formed 
by  James  de  la  Qardie,  Russia  was  entirely  shut  out  from  the  Baltic  by  tbe 
peace  of  Stdbowa,  in  1617.    But  Poland,  although  no  more  successfiu 
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kuui,  would  only  consent  to  a  trace  for  six  years,  which  he  accepted, 
ecause  it  was  in  itself  advantageous,  partly  because  it  afforded  him. 
Qity  to  undertake  something  decisive  against  Austria,  whose  head, 
peror  Ferdinand  II.,  was  striving,  by  all  means,  to   increase   his 
ind  was  likewise  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Protestants.      The 
I  of  the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  pre- 

attack  upon  Sweden,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt.    But  a  still  more 
I  inducement  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  arms,  Gixstavus  Adol- 
and  in  the  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  which 
red  at   once  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  Protestant 
Oustavus,  who  was  truly  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine«^ 
led  to  deliver  both.    After  explaining  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
rerful  speech,  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  he  presented  to  them, 
rs  in  his  eyes,  his  daughter  Christina,  as  his  heiress,  with  the  pre- 
Lt  that  he  should  never  again  see  his  country,  and    intrusted  the 
to  a  chosen  council,  excluding  his  wife,  whom,  however,  he  ten- 
red.     He  then  invaded  Germany  in  1680,  and  landed,  with  thin* 
isand  men,  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania. 

e  Mth  of  June,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  his  little 
1  bore  only  sixteen  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  few  regiments  of  foot» 
Itogether  amounted  to  not  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  Witl^ 
il  force,  however,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  islands  of  Use^ 

WoUin,  and  pressed  Bogislav,  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  so  warmly^ 
VRa  compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  town  of  Stettir^ 
in  possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  whole  country  placed  a^ 
saJ. 

rmy  of  Oustavus  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  six  English  (« 
^ttiah)  regiments,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoi 
provided  himself  with  money  by  raising  a  contribution  of  fiH 
rix-doiJars  in  Pomerania.  The  fortress  of  Wolgast,  which  fc 
lands,  furnished  him  with  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  latu 
to  be  much  in  want.  He  next  made  himself  master  of  the  towr 
n  and  Stoipe,  ^^^  j|,ug  opened  for  himself  a  road  into  the  pn 
Mecklenburg^,  rp^^^  attack  of  the  Austrians  under  General  Got 
)meranian  to\,rn  of  Pasewalk,  and  the  frightful  cruelties  perpc 
on  the  inhabitants  ao  near  the  Swedish  army,  exasperated  thi 
be  highest  degree.  Gustavus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  his  cam 
i  increased  vj^our*  He  divided  his  force  into  four  parts.  One 
inder  the  D^j^g  of  Lau^"^"'*^'  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Mag- 
3teneral  B^vi ^  .^  ^^g  sent  to  make  an  attack  upon  Kolberg ;  Hon 
rith  a  gatT\  '  •  Stettin  ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himseU  « 
Rihbenit^  .  T  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  While  lyiug  i^iei 
fjiettet  ^^  ^l    ^Ije  emperor  Ferdinand,  containing  p^jo* 
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wards  in  sn  aninterrupted  course  of  conquest.     To  his  first  aiJy,  the  land- 
gmve  of  Hetse,  be  made  ewet  the  country  on  the  Weser,  and  to  the  elector 
(rf*  Saxony  be  promised  part  of  Bohemia.    He  himself  took  possession  of 
\hm  Waiiful  district  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Main.     But  the 
^P<rogress  of  the  Swedish  aims  excited  the  jealousy  and  apprehenaon  of  the 
^bole  German  popuiatiou.    Even  among  the  Protestants  the  national  feei- 
ng was  strong  enough  to  make  them  lament  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
dominion  upon  the  German  soiL    Qustavus  also^  whether  justly  or  not, 
^oes  not  appear«  was  accused  of  having  designs  on  the  Imperial  crown. 
His  allies  became  lukewarm,  and  the  inhabitants  everywhere  viewed  the 
Swedes  with  dislike.    Upon  the  defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipzig,  and  the  Saxon 
•4umy  making  itself  master  of  Bohemia  almost  without  opposition,  the  £m- 
|>eror  Ferdinand  became  excessively  alarmed,  and  called  on  Walienslein, 
whom  he  had  some  time  before  dismissed,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  party,  to  oppose  Qustavus  in  the  field.    Wallenstein,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  of  his  time,  had  scarcely  received  his  commander's  staflT, 
when  he  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia,  and  threatened  his  adversary 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  obtained  a  second  victory 
over  Tilly  on  the  Lech,  in  which  that  general  lost  his  life.    Wallenstein 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niimberg,  by  which  he 
cnt  off  all  succours  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  frustrated  his  plan  of 
^^s^^netrating  along  the  Danube  through  Bavaria  into  Austria.    In  fruitless 
^^-^^iacks  upon  the  camp  of  Wallenstein,  and  through  hunger  and  disease,  in 
le  course  of  seventy-two  days,  Gustavus  lost  thirty  thousand  men.    At 
^ngth  Wallenstein  moved  towards  Saxony,  and  on  the  let  of  November, 
^33,  he  ofi^red  battle  to  his  opponent  at  Lutzen.     The  day  of  the  date 
>:^  the  battle  is,  however,  differently  stated  by  difi^rent  authorities. 

Gustavus  opened  the  battle  of  Lutzen  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  Lu- 

ler's  hymn,  **Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."    He  himself  sang  the 

ords,  and  the  army  followed  in  chorus.    He  led  the  attack  in  person, 

lescended  at  the  critical  moment  from  his  horse,  and  killed  the  foremost 

the  enemy  with  a  lance.    While  heading  a  second  attack  on  horseback 

inst  the  enemy's  cavalry,  a  ball  struck  him  from  behind,  and  he  feU. 

Vhe  horse,  without  its  rider,  flying  through  the  Swedish  ranks,  announced 

:iie  death  of  the  king ;  but  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar  crying  out  to  the 

3wedes  that  the  king  was  made  a  prisoner,  inflamed  them  to  such  a  degree, 

Aat  nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity,  and  after  a  frightful  carnage 

enemy  was  forced  to  retreat.    The  Swedes  gained  a  victory,  but  with 

le  loss  of  their  king,  whose  body  was  found  naked  and  bleeding  upon  the 

lid.     A  sliong  suspicion  of  the  crime  of  assassination  rests  upon  his 

the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who  at  the  moment  of  his  M  was 

ar  him,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Austrian  service. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  best  men  who 
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ever  woie  a  ciown.  He  wib  simple  esd  moderate  in  1 
in  the  administration  of  civil  affiurs,  and  a  most  able  coi 
esteemed  by  all,  even  by  bis  enemies,  but  lamented  by 
those  whom  be  bad  saved.  The  Catholics  rejoiced  < 
powerful  adversary;  and  the  Protestants,  who  now 
strong  eaongh  without  bis  help,  were  gkd  to  be  freed  i 
they  envied  and  suspected.  But  the  war  still  ngetl  fc 
bis  death,  and  Germany,  groaning  beneath  the  cme 
soldiery,  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret  the  memoij, 
modemtion  and  the  discipline  observed  by  the  Swed 
lavus. 

Onstaws  Adolphus  married,  in  1021,  Blaria  fileam 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
his  sac 
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^  ^  T  times  less  agitated  than  thoae  we  lire  in,  the  depoeitio 

J    of  Prince  Metternich,  by  a  popular  tumult,  would  in 

9   itself  be  regarded  by  all  Europe  as  a  roTolution  of  no 

(  I   ordinary  importance.    That  event  has  now  occurred,  aa 

r  the  inevitable  consequence  of  changes  of  still  greater 

I    moment,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future  progress  of 

Germany,  for  the  reform  of  Austria,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.    The 

last  beam  of  the  old  system  has  given  way ;  or,  to  speak  more  respectfully 

of  so   experienced  a  statesman.  Prince  Mettemich  has  been  compelled  to 

retire  from  a  contest  which  he  can  no  longer  wage  with  the  world,  or  even 

with  the  public  opinion  of  the  pacific  inhabitants  of  Lower  Austria. 

The  fortunes  and  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Austria  have  more 
than  once  been  identified  with  the  characters  of  those  supreme  servants  of 
the  state,  whos^  ministerial  functions  have  been  extended  to  the  utmost 
limita  of  absol,^^^  power,  and  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  oC 
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unman  life.  Bnt  of  these  iliusirioos  ministen,  who  have  1 
and  aecnie  administration  of  one  ef  tbe  greatest  empiies  a 
erer  letained  that  high  and  responsiUe  position  amidst  en 
nite  magnitnde  and  nuriety,  or  with  so  unlimited  a  cont 
Prince  of  Mettemich.  Indeed,  while  tke  changes  and  p< 
extraordinary  half  centary  in  the  history  of  mankind  ha^ 
£ro  upon  the  tides  of  time*  tke  spedta^k  of  that  old  man,  v 
menced  when  oar  fathers  were  stitt  young  men,  seated  i 
crepitnde  at  his  wonted  saat,  seemed  the  sole  remaining 
that  is  past,  and  was  itself  the  Empire  in  the  eyes  of 
That,  too,  is  gone— the  oldest  minister  of  the  oldest  conrt 
from  office— even  the  caUnetefAusirkmasc  be  rawwed; 
will  show  how  great  the  deliremneet  or  how  real  the  t^ 
sustained.  At  this  moment  we  shall  confine  onfselTes  lo 
trospect  of  the  statesaoan's  lifot  which  belong*  henceforth  I 
of  politics  but  of  hittory. 

Prince  Mettemich  was  bom  at  Coblents,  on  the  16th  < 
an  ancient  house,  which  had  in  former  ages  giren  more  tl 
the  archbishoprics  of  Mayenoe  and  Treves,  and  of  a  &the] 
some  distinction  in  the  diplomacy  of  Austria*  He  enter 
serrice  of  the  empire,  and  filled  some  office  of  ceremony 
of  Leopold  n.  His  diplomatic  career  commenced  at  the 
tadt«  and  he  rose  ih  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1806,  afl 
of  the  peace  of  Presbarg,  he  was  selected  for  the  impor 
trian  ambassador  in  Paris.  Upon  the  declaration  of  wa 
parture  was  impeded  until  a  short  time  before  the  battk 
he  hastened  to  join  the  Imperial  Court,  which  had  tkkai 
tress  of  Comoro  in  Hungary.  Three  days  after  that  i 
Count  Stadito  letiied  from  tbe  office  of  mimster  of  foreij 
temieh  was  sdected  to  succeed  hkn  in  that  high  office,  t 
the  negotiatien  with  Chaaspagkiy,  which  purchased  n  re 
pire,  at  the  prioe  «f  an  afchdochem.  Mettemich  compj 
had  begun,  ahd  eeninctod  the  second  empress  of  the  Fr« 
atiy  thing  can  iggintato  the  hnmilintien  ef  thai  tnusaacl 
Tiction  which  the  comtof  Ansdria  Innst  even  then  Imt^  hi 
fice  was  made  in  Tiaia.  The  young  minister  eeemst  indcie 
symfMithy  with  those  wiser  and  mors  patriotic  statenme* 
many,  who  were  at  that  time  preparing  the  rCgenemtion 
by  a  thorough  tcfomi  df  its  secial  condition.  The  task  c 
denberg  was  not  ene  to  be  attempted  by  a  Mettemich.  ] 
poleon ;  he  hated  tbe  repreaentative  of  the  French  rei 
tntstod  his  insatiable  amlntion ;  he  alternately  endearou 
to  lesist  it  I  his  most  cherished  friend  and  ndTiser  was  < 
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'^^'^y  of  Fiance ;  and  tlie  decisiTe  impube  given  by  Metternich  to  the 
^Hcy  of  Austria  in  the  parley  of  Dresden  and  the  confeiencee  of  Prague, 
u  tlie  ineTitable  signal  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  downM.    The  lOtb 

Augruat,  1818,  had  been  assigned  as  the  period  within  which  France 
iS^^  accede  to  the  liberal  offers  of  the  Three  Powers.  That  fatal  hour 
aaaed  by,  and  Count  Mettemich  spent  the  self-same  night  in  framing  the 
oatrian  declaration  of  war*  A  month  later  the  grand  alliance  was  signed 
L  ToplitaBy  and  before  October  had  closedt  the  Emperor  Francis  raised 
im  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire  upon  the  field  of  Leipzig. 

Xn  the  conferences  an4  negotiations  which  accompanied  the  invasion  of 
"nuM:e  by  the  allied  armies.  Prince  Mettemich  took  a  prominent  and  active 
mxU  He  mgaed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  soon  aiterwarda  proceeded  on  a 
liaaioB  to  England,  where  the  University  of  Oxf(»d  hastened  to  confer  on 
im  an  koaonrable  degree.  This  was,  we  believe,  the  <mly  occasion  on 
riaich  ha  vuiled  this  country,  and  his  doctor's  hood  was  the  only  iMHkoar 
k^  reoeiTed  from  it ;  for  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  prosperous  career,  it 
s  recorded  thai  he  received  every  principal  decontion  which  the  monifi. 
ence  or  servility  of  Enrc^  eoald  bestow,  except  those  of  the  Bath  and 
h4s  Oarter* 

XTpon  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Prince  Mettemich,  who 
raa  then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  as  much  out  of  deference  to  his  personal 
ibilitiesy  as  ftont  respect  to  the  Imperial  court*  He  may  be  said  to  have 
laammed,  at  thut  important  conjuncture,  the  species  of  presidency  in  the 
LiplcMOBatic  affiiirs  of  Qermany  and  of  Europe,  which  he  has  retained,  by 
h«  courtesy  of  cabinets,  until  the  close  of  his  career,  and  which  at  certaio 
►eiiods  of  his  administration  extended  to  a  real  predominance  over  the 
eadin^  states  of  Euiope.  But  he  who  should  seek  for  the  key  to  this 
itotraeted  influence,  and  this  unusual  deference  in  the  force,  wisdom,  or 
o^itieal  sopfemacy  of  the  Austrian  minister,  will  search  in  vain  for  the 
nusdeur  of  th<»  system  which  he  oj^eld  as  the  great  qualities  which 
il^ht  qualify  a  man  for  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  government  of  man- 
fnd. 

The  spirit  of  Priaee  Mettemich,  which  was  not  uncongenial  to  the  narrow 
lind  of  the  Emperor  Faucis,  whom  he  served,  was  cautious,  timid,  and  de- 
nisive^  His  incessant  counsellor  was  lear.  The  brilliaikt  triumphs  of  1814 
sd  iS  15  ooold  awaken  in  his  breast  no  active  courage,  though  m  passive  en- 
amnoe  he  was  not  deficient ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Europe  hailed 
I  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Francot  suggested  no  feelings  in  his  mind 
It  ci  pn^foand  mistrust  of  every  disphy  of  popukr  power.  Bagrossed  by 
^jj,  ^ppveheasiens,  rather  than  by  any  hrge  design  fiir  the  reconstruction 
p^Uticml  aooiety  in  £urep^,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
^^g0  ^  Vienna  bne  as  taioM  of  a  fluster  BKiiid*  Thepromiieof  conaiifti 
ae  tts 
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tional  liberty  and  of  naUoDal  unity  which  were  introda 
German  confederation,  had  been  suggested  by  the  pa 
Prince  Hardenherg,  who  were  not  prepared  to  forsa 
had  just  freed  their  common  country.  The  hatred  of 
ment  and  the  deniaJ  of  aU  popular  rigbtSt  which  wer 
dice  or  fear  with  Metternich,  were  matured  into  a  syi 
quent  and  energetic  adviser,  Gentz.  As  far  as  we 
records  of  diplomacy  which  have  found  their  woy  int4 
history,  it  was  in  Councillor  Gentz  that  the  thinkin 
Metternich  resided.  With  that  singular  individiial  th 
principles  of  absolute  government,  and  the  sacred  s 
authority,  was  a  worship.  He  had  espoused  this  ci 
of  a  devotee ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
guiding  principle  of  that  mjrstical  alliance  suggestc 
visionary  genius  of  Alexander,  but  soon  turned  by  t 
into  an  active  league  against  every  principle  of  politic 
Carlsbad,  where  the  German  press  was  fettered,  am 
system  denounced  as  a  criminal  folly-*in  Troppaa,  v 
of  the  northern  courts  were  declared  in  all  their  am 
the  rights  of  free  and  independent  states— in  Layha< 
ration  was  put  in  force  against  the  parliament  of  Naple 
persecutions  which  afflicted  Italy,  and  consigned  to  th< 
her  noblest  sons— at  Verona,  where  the  enterprise  o 
was  consummated  by  the  invasion  of  Spain— the  polic 
an  indisputable  supremacy  over  the  councils  of  £urop< 
be  added,  that  from  1814  to  1822,  England  herself  hac 
policy  to  he  wholly  guided  by  the  system  of  the  Aust 
ministers  of  that  country  were  degraded  into  the  abet 
must  have  despised.  The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning 
lamentable  bondage,  and  England  recovered  her  indej 
test  against  the  abuses  which  had  hitherto  been  comm 
in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

The  first  important  event  which  occurred  after  tl 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  the  inter 
tian  powers  in  favour  of  that  gallant  people.  Of  th 
was  not  one,  and  in  those  memorable  achievements,  Pri 
no  part.  His  sympathy  was  avowedly  on  the  side  oi 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  the  Austrian  cabi 
crush  every  insurrection  in  blood.  The  events  of  the 
between  Russia  and 'Turkey,  perhaps,  inspired  him, 
fainter  degree,  with  other  apprehensions ;  and  an  an 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  ^  Yet  the  Rosaiana 
flank  Austria  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Hungai 
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i^«\^cn\i\e  W^  ^he  fortresses  of  the  ] 
i-«tidetiq\Ti>/lol^avia  and  Wallachia,  a 
op\e,  to  tQ«^t  xtie  mouths  of  that  river, 
m  dorainioM.  The  fact  that  these  prodij 
»ia,  whliowl  «o  much  as  an  indignant  re 
icceeded  to  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa 
ing  their  firmness  and  foresight,  is  one 
ly  lasting  stains  upon  the  administration 
r  more  momentous  event  was,  however,  i 

all  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of 

.  and  restored  the  three  Northern  Courl 

E>»  the  power  of  the  French  Revolution 

^^^  irresistible  intensity.     Three  day 

'le  ^  representative    of  Austria  acknowh 

^iofir-  The  first  exclamation  of  Franc 
at  and  sudden  revolution  reached  him  ii 
Allies  181  verloren  ;"  and  "all  is  lost,"  a 
the  maxim  of  his  minister,  who,  acknoi 

afl&irs  ran  against  him,  was  at  last  pn 
last  extremity,  and  to  secure  his  personi 
to  wield  it.  Probably  Prince  Metternic 
in  Europe,  who  correctly  measured  the 
French.      Not  blinded  like  Nicholas 

^y  the  virtuous  distrust  of  the  court  o 
trned  that  the  influence  of  Louis  Phili 
'  opposition  to  his  own,  and  a  species  < 

-Austria  and  France,  based  on  the  rea 
'»  policy.  The  evenu  which  agitate 
at/on  of  July  met,  of  course,  a  strenu< 
later.  Italy  was  occupied  by  his  trooj 
f^'^a  on  a  negotiation  with  the  insurg 
^«d  him  again  ii^  t|^g  catalogue  of  tl 
^»plomacy  of  Austria  laboured  to  su 
Joll^nd  ;  in  Spain,  she  thought  it  woi 
to  enable  Don  Ca.rlo8  to  carry  on  a  d< 
lacy  •  in  Gtermany^  measures  were 
to  CYuah  every  symptom  of  popular  c 
^'  Sut  daring  tb^  whole  of  this  im 
"^8  Steadily  opposed  by  that  of  the  Wc 
ce  of  the  world  'Waa  not  broken,  eve 

Europe  had  sought  to  attain  was  grai 
r  the  riaing  tide  of  constitutional  free 
ihe  fondly  Tested  the  welfare  of  the  w< 
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In  reality,  this  long  ■eriet  of  defeats,  and  this  al 
losing  canae,  bad  greatly  and  deaanradiy  lowered  the 
which  Prince  Ifettemich  enjoyed.  Men  may  gavet 
and  a  narrow  crsed,  but  to  be  great  they  require  wet 
per,  and  a  wider  range.  So  long  a  dominioa  and 
were  never  before  united  in  a  man  who  was  snppc 
fortune  to  his  own  abilities.  He  was  everjrwheret  a 
his  proper  position.  In  Qennany  the  decline  of  Aus 
leas  perceptible  than  in  the  general  relations  of  EUiiopc 
ordinary  powers  of  intellect  or  force  of  character,  P 
took,  and  Prussian  ministers  accomplished,  aU  those 
which  hare  g(ifen  hfe  and  onity  to  the  German  nation 
German  Confederation,  pompously  presided  over  by 
became  the  inanimate  thing  that  the  diet  of  the  Empi 

Among  the  striking  signs  of  the  present  day,  none 

than  the  nnivenai  consdoosaess  of  the  Gerrosni  pe 

feast  Prince  Mettemich  has  been  an  unAiithfal  aervi 

macy  of  Germany  bvt  in  name,  and  his  administn 

destroyed  the  German  ascendency  of  the  hoose  of  A 

of  Austerlits  or  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.     ^ 

decline  compensated  by  a  rigorons  and  successful  go 

nal  proviness  of  the  empire.    Their  vast  natural  tea 

try  of  the  people  have  indeed,  in  some  respects,  trim 

ness  of  die  government    The  Danube  was  opened  I 

the  An^o-Hungarian  steamboats ;  and  Baron  Kube 

company  to  connect  Trieste  with  Prague,  and  pierce  1 

Bcyrian  Alps.    But  these  works  rarely  met  with  en4 

chancellor  of  the  empire ;  except  in  the  case  of  Trk 

upon  with  espedal  &vour  and  interest,  be  did  nothin 

Austria.    The  various  provinces  of  the  empire  were 

ther  by  dossr  ties  to  the  hereditary  states,  after  tJ 

nor  gratified  by  local  administrations  and  reforms  in  \ 

nsagesi  their  languages,  and  their  laws.    Yet,  in  spit 

snd  thin  lesislance,  the  latter  years  of  Prince  Metter 

have  witnesssd  the  revival  of  all  the  national  tender 

te  exttrpate  or  control.    Magyar,  the  Csech,  the  Poh 

speak  in  ti^ir  several  tongues  the  same  language  of  i 

would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Prince  Mettemich  hi 

strength  to  give  unity  to  those  motley  snd  hetorogen 

reality  the  Aostrian  government  is  become  in  these  lai 

tmtion  of  anonymous  and  irresponsible  agents,  workinf 

dieltor  of  a  few  august  names,  but  equally  devoid  in 

talent  and  dignity. 
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*Flie  great  and  npid  evtfito  of  Urn  kgi  few  mootht  have  completed  the 
lisaoliation  of  tkit  ayttem  iiiwliich,«nd  for  whicb,  Prince Metteniich  kVed. 
rhe  a«M2e88ioB  of  Pioe  IZ»  to  the  Papal  tteMie,  aiiodc  to  its  centre  the 
aacendencj  ot  Anetria  in  Itatyt  and  the  feehla  attempt  at  aa  act  of  rigour 
in  Ferrara  rooaed  the  indigiiatioii,  pet  only  of  Italy,  hot  of  Europe.  The 
cauae  of  Italiaa  wliNia  preapered.  One  bj  oae«  the  eearts  which  had 
existed  for  twea^-five  yeaia  upon  Prince  Hettetaieh'e  frvourt  and  thoee 
most  nearly  coanacted  wkh  the  Imperial  hmiljf  eiept  into  the  sunshine  of 
popularity,  aad  at  leagtk  IVafdes  itaelf  eeaJed  by  a  hSoo^eia  rerolution  the 
principles  of  ooaatitatkMl  fovenuaeiit.  From  that  memeBt  the  whole  Ita» 
lian  policy  of  the  Auatriaa  cahiaet  wa«  eettlaed  to  the  defence  of  Lom- 
iMurdy .  Meanwhile,  ia  its  ewa  pierinces,  foimidabie  tme«i  occurred  of  that 
apirit  wbicli  dia  alneiaae  maancfes  of  dalicia  had  not  quelled ;  and  the 
empire  seemed  ^MUrng  Moie  the  atoim.  At  that  moment — ^it  was  but 
yesterday— the  earth  opened  and  eagalphed  the  meoaichy  of  France. 
'Fhe  whole  of  Eorope  was  Tent  bj  lh#  eoeroWse.  A  life  of  new  perils 
l>egin8»  and  Prince  Mettemich  is  wtrael,  by  «a  unwonted  disturbance  in 
tlie  very  streets  and  suburbs  of  Tieaaa*  to  r^iquish  a  power  whicli  neither 
Ilia  a^e  nor  his  principles  enabled  him  to  sustain. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of  all  statesmen  who  occupy  a  promineot 
jrank  in  political  history,  none  has  erer  enjoyed  a  power  more  undisturbed 
l>y  outward  perils.    Prince  Mettemich  has  had  to  fear  neither  the  caprices 
of  a  master,  nor  the  intrigues  of  rivals,  nor,  till  now,  the  reaction  of  popu- 
lar discontent ;  and  the  proTerbial  instability  x>f  mimsterial  office  was  eon. 
▼arted  for  Jiim  into  a  seat  hardiy  less  sscure  than  the  tbrone  of  die  Casara. 
.JUIer  forty  yeass  of  this  unhmited  sway,  he  leaTts  an  empii^p  1^  so  much 
la  sirrear  of  the  rest  i^  Eiiurope— impoverished  in  its  finances— divided  in 
its  proTinee»«-<«Qd  not  obscurely  threatened  in  its  most  imporlsat  posses- 
aions  ;  for  while  he  has  been  opposing  an  incessant  and  immoderate  resist- 
guiiee  to  those  iaftuenees  whi<^  he  legaided  aspresmit  evils,  he  has  allowed 
all  the  future  cakunlties  which  can  threaten  a  state  to  accumulate  in  the 
boriscHi*     Postority^  mom  enlightenitfd  heiaafterby  the  ultimate  conae* 
quencea  of  his  fialicy,  will  judge  hiai  with  grsater  severity  thaa  his  coa* 
teaapojariesfi  Sot  there  was  about  his  penen,  while  he  lived,  a  singular 
UgMkiky  4»f  manaer  which  sn^ht  be  mistaken  for  gieataeas. 

7lie  aerrik  defeieaiDe  which  had  so  Icag  been  pmd  him  in  the  sodsiy 
yf  Vienaat  ftod  his  eeaveatioaal  positioa  ameag  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
bad  ifldated  his  persceal  psreteasioas  far  beyond  his  aolual  nak  or  his  isal 
ffg^iMMmncef  and  mea  st  last  paid  to  his  age  the  lespeet  they  wonU  williai^y 
lawe  aaJM^d  to  his  chameler. 
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i  HENRY  VANE,  eldest  son  of 

>f  state  to  Charles  I.,  was  bom  16 

ichool,  he  removed  to  Magdalen 

^rds  visited  Geneva.    He  displa] 

nents  so  hostile  to  the  church,  tfa 

lispleasare  he  came  to  New  Engla 

chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  went  bac 

after.     He  soon  after  married,  and  by  his  father 

place  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  with  Sir  Wiiliaii 

with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  assumed  in  a  n( 

of  their  family  seat,  engaged  the  &ther  and  the  so 

sition  to  the  government.    Eager  to  ruin  his  politi 

with  Pym  and  the  more  violent  members  of  the  C* 

civil  wars  he  ably  promoted  the  views  of  the  repu 

the  conferences  with  the   king  at  Uzbridge  and 

Hough  he  disapproved  of  violence  offered  to  tfa 

cepted  afterwards  of  a  seat  at  the  council  board 

Cromwell's   usurpation  was  so  determined  that  h 

Carisbrook  castle.    At  the  restoration,  though  both  ! 

of  indemnity  in  hrt  &vour,  his  conduct  to  Stntfibri 
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with  which  he  had  supported  the  republican  cause,  were  doi 
therefore  he  was  arraigned  and  condemned  on  pretence  o 
passed  the  late  king's  death.    He  was  beheaded  on  Tow 
June,  1602,  and  suffered  with  great  firmness  and  resignatic 
presented  by  Clarendon  as  a  man  of  deep  dissimulation,  of 
tion,  and  great  understanding ;  but  Burnet  speaks  of  him  as 
whose  head  was  darkened  in  bis  notions  of  religion.    Fro 
mode  of  preaching,  he  and  his  adherents  were  called  Seek 
writings,  which  were  on  mora]  and  theological  subjects, 
thoughts  in  such  afilected  language  that  his  meaning  was  all 
gible.     In  political  knowledge  and  liberality  of  opinion,  both 
religion,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  liT< 
son  Christopher  was  created  Baron  Barnard  by  King  Will 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Darlington  family. 


THE  END. 
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